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PREFACE. 


HwTOKT  hts  be^n  aptly  termed  '*  Philosophy  teaching  by  •xampla.* 
Tnie  as  the  axiom  may  be  in  a  gfineral  sense,  it  applies  with  especial  Amtcs  to 
that  Tolume  ot  historic  record  which  presenu  for  contemplation  the  lives  aa4 
characters  of  those  members  of  the  human  family  who,  whether  as  statesnMntt 
^triots,  or  warriors — as  workers  in  the  attractive  fields  of  literature^  scieacsi 
and  the  arts — as  devoted  laborers  in  the  cause  of  benoTolence  sad  charity  «-or 
as  humble  and  earnest  disciples  of  the  cross — have 

"Won  th«  wrMth  of  hm% 
Aad  writtta  oa  Ifomor/s  mtoU  a  dMthlws  name* 

The  true  province  of  history  being  more  properly  the  biography  of  nations, 
in  its  stndy  we  gain  a  knowliodge  of  men  only  so  far  as  they  may  have  been 
prominent  actors  in  the  events  recorded.  We  may  see  the  military  chieAain. 
amid  the  smoke  and  furor  of  the  battlefield,  and  the  statesman  in  the  halls  of 
legislation  —  we  may  catch  glimpses  of  the  man  of  letters  among  his  books — 
of  the  artist  in  his  stndio — of  the  philanthropist  on  his  errand  of  charity  and 
love — but  they  are  transient  and  incidental,  while  the  motor  or  mainspring  of 
action  is  concealed  from  our  view.  Where  history  thus  furnishes  but  an  imper- 
fect sketch,  biography  presents  the  finished  picture.  It  portrays  the  man  of 
eminence  in  private  life  as  well  as  in  his  public  career.  By  its  aid  we  traee 
lue  course  "from  the  cradle  to  the  grave** — we  see  him  in  the  freshness  of 
youth,  perhaps  struggling  against  an  adverse  current,  buoyant  with  hope — 
and  we  see  him  in  the  noonday  of  existence,  when  the  aspirations  of  early  life 
have  ripened  into  the  stern  realities  of  manhood  —  and  from  this  meridian 
beight  we  follow  him  on  the  declining  plane  of  life's  journey  to  its  close.  The 
knowledge  thus  acquired  of  human  nature  and  of  human  character  —  of  the 
principles  and  incentives  to  action  of  those  who  have  psssed  from  earth,  leaving 
behind  them  "  footprinta  on  the  sands  of  time,**  renders  biography,  to  the  yonng 
especially,  an  eminently  useful  study.  While  it  points  out  and  enables  them 
to  avoid  the  dangerous  quicksands  upon  which,  in  the  *'  voyage  of  life,"  tho 
barks  of  some  have  fmfortunately  wrecked,  the  examples  of  others  (of  which 
this  Tolimie  contsins  many  instances)  who,  by  industry,  energy,  and  persevere 
ance,  have  riaen  from  comparative  obscurity  to  positions  of  eminence  and  ntt* 
fulness,  are  an  encouragement  to  honorable  exertion,  which  can  scarcely  ba  too 
kigUy  oaliniated. 
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4  PRSrACS. 

Ib  a  work  of  the  extended  and  general  scope  of  t)ie  present  one,  tbat  minute* 
seas  of  detail  to  be  found  in  volumes  devoted  to  the  biography  of  a  single,  or,  al 
■lost,  of  a  limited  number  of  individuals,  will  not  be  looked  for ;  nor,  on  tho 
other  hand  will  it  be  expected  to  possess  the  completeness,  in  a  numerical  sense, 
of  the  ponderous  biographical  dictionary.  The  design,  in  its  preparation  has 
been,  to  embrace  within  its  covers  sketches  of  the  more  prominent  of  those 
eminent  persons  of  all  ages  and  of  all  nations,  whose  tiamesy  to  the  popular 
ear^are  "as  familiar  as  household  words,**  while  the  incidents  of  their  lives  are 
known  to  a  comparatively  few.  The  field  of  selection  has  been  almost  unlim- 
ited, and  it  therefore  can  scarcely  be  presumed  that  names  have  not  beea 
omitted  and  others  inserted  whose  position,  in  the  judgment  of  some,  should  bo 
reverted ;  or  that  the  memoirs  have  uniformly  a  fullness  of  detail  in  proportion 
to  dietr  comparative  importance.  Yet  it  is  hoped  that  the  volume  will  be  found 
ae  tokleos  in  these  respects  as  could  be  expected,  when  its  comprehensive 
ellaracter,  and  the  wide  diversity  of  research  its  preparation  required,  are  taken 
ittlo  consideration.  It  is  slso  believed  that  no  sketch  has  found  a  place  upon 
ha  pages  the  snbject  of  which  can  not  justly  rank  with  either  the  ^  Great"  or 
the '<  GkxMl." 

The  greater  proportion  of  the  (ollDwing  memoirs  have  been  prepared  ex* 
presely  for  the  work,  and  in  those  instances  where  the  Editor  has  availed  him- 
self of  the  labors  of  others,  the  subject-matter  has  been  so  materially  modified, 
either  by  abridgment,  by  the  additioo  of  important  and  interesting  facts,  or  iia 
being  altered  in  essential  particulars  to  correspond  with  what  was  deemed  mom 
reliable  testimony,  that  simple  justice  to  the  authors  of  the  original  sketchea> 
requires  that  he  should  assume  the  responsibility  of  them  in  their  present  form. 
They  have  been  chronologically  arranged,  and  extending,  as  they  do,  through, 
a  period  of  three  thousand  years,  they  may  be  found  to  possess  an  incidental 
interest,  as  types  of  successive  eras  in  the  world's  history,  and  as  illustrating  the 
progresi  in  civilization,  arts,  Ac,  of  various  nations,  at  different  periods  of  their 
exiatence.  Many  of  the  engravings,  also,  have  an  historic  value  as  delineationn 
of  the  costumes  of  different  countries  and  times,  and  through  them  may  hm 
traced  the  changes  in  apparel  which  have  occurred  during  past  ages. 

Without  further  prefatory  remark  the  volume  is  submitted  to  the  judgment  of 
dlo  public,  with  the  expression  of  the  earnest  hope  that  sufficient  interest  aoA 
hlbrmation  may  be  gathered  from  its  pages  to  justify  the  money  and  time  ex* 
ponded  in  its  purchase  and  peniaai. 
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MEMOIRS  OF  THE  GREAT  AND  GOOD. 


HOMER. 

A  TAKiVTT  of  Stories,  many  of  them  ev^ntly  fabiiloiis^  l^are  been  related 
ft  the  birth  aod  life  of  Homer,  the  father  of  poetry.  One  account,  in  the  life 
•scribed  to  Plutarch,  agreeably  to  the  genius  of  the  age,  gives  him  a  divine  de* 
SPeoL  Critheis,  a  girl  of  the  little  island  of  los,  in  the  iBgean  sea,  about  the 
lioie  of  the  Ionic  migration  (B.  C.  1044),  became  engaged  in  an  amour  with  a 
Aemigod  or  dasmon  attendant  on  the  Muses.  Abandoning  her  home  in  shame, 
me  was  taken  captive  by  robbers  or  pirates,  was  carried  to  Smyrna,  and  sold 
ip  If  BOO,  king  of  the  Lydians,  who  married  her.  The  name  of  Maeon,  as  his  • 
•noted  parent,  occurs  m  other  versions  of  Homer's  history.  Hence  he  is 
abed  Maeonides  (the  son  of  Maeon),  as  when  Milton  (**  Paradise  Lost,"  iii.,  33) 
fioaples  him  with  another  bard,  his  fellow  in  misfortune  :-— 

«  Thefs  other  two,  eqaalkd  with  xne  in  feti^ 
So  were  I  cqaallad  with  them  in  renown. 
Blind  Thsmjrrie  and  blind  Maonides." 

The  life  of  Homer  which  is  ascribed  to  Herodotus  (and  which,  though  tra^ 
fitkmary,  we  are  bound  to  receive,  in  the  absence  of  contemporaneous  infer- 
■atiop),  mikes  him  the  grandson  of  Menalippus,'an  Athenian,  who  went  to 
live  at  Cumae,  where  he  married  the  daughter  of  Homyres,  and  had  by  her  a 
cnild.  called  Critheis,  who  was  left  an  orphan,  in  the  care  of  Cleonax.  This 
■aa  betrayed  his  trust,  and  seduced  his  ward,  who,  going  to  a  festival  on  the 
hsoks  of  Uie  river  Meles,  was  delivered  of  a  male  infant,  to  whom  she  gave 
^  name  of  Melesigenes  (bom  of  Meles),  by  which  Homer  is  very  generally 
I^BOwn.  Being  without  any  means  of  support,  Critheis  went  to  spin  wool 
fcr  a  schoolmaster  named  Phemius,  who  married  her,  and  adopted  her  sob. 
4fter  the  death  of  Phemius,  this  youth  conducted  the  school  with  reputation 
tipA  profit,  until  Mentes,  the  master  of  a  ship,  induced  him  to  leave  home  and 
tiavcd.  In  their  wanderings  they  touched  at  Ithaca,  where  Mentor,  a  man  of 
liprtiiiie,  entertained  them,  and  related  those  adventures  of  Ulysses  which  uro 
embodied  in  the  Odyssey.  Here  began  the  disease  which  caused  Homer's 
Utndness.  On  this  misfortune  he  returned  to  Smyrna ;  but  found  his  place 
Ped  up  and  his  occuoatios  at  an  end.  He  removed  to  Cumae,  where  his  po- 
ifical  powers  obtained  praise,  but  not  reward — ^the  citizens  alleging  that  they 
Qpidd  not  maintain  all  the  blind  men  f  Hom^roi).  Hence  he  was  afterward 
called  by  the  name  of  Homer ;  of  which,  however,  half  a  dozen  more  deriva- 

aeqoalil^  fanciful,  are  given.    At  Phocaea  a  schoolmaster  named  Thesto* 
»>«;i»>iim^  ]iiiii^  m^  condition  of  being  aUawed  to  tsaasoribe  his  poems  : 
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bm  dui  bHUMiftkBd  took  the  copies  to  Chios,  and  prodneod  diem  n  bis  own. 
Homw  followed  him  Ihilhery  drore  him  from  the  field,  obtaiiied  wealth,  married, 
and  had  two  daughters ;  aad  in  later  times  Chios  had  a  family  of  Homerids, 
who  claimed  to  be  the  descendants  of  Homer,  but  who  are  n^er  esteemed  ts 
have  been  a  society  of  bards,  poets  themselves,  and,  in  addition,  the  profeasioi^ 
al  reciters  of  the  Homeric  snd  other  ancient  poems  presenred  and  handed  down 
by  memory  from  father  to  son.  It  is  further  said  thai  he  died,  while  voyaging 
from  Chios  to  Athens,  in  los,  an  island  of  the  ^gean  ses. 

There  is  nothing  except  the  allusion  to  the  art  of  writing  vrhich  is  manifest- 
ly fabulous  in  this  account :  we  can  not,  however,  receive  it  as  of  historical 
credit,  because  there  is  no  historical  evidence  in  its  favor,  and  the  book  from 
which  it  is  taken  is  an  admitted  forgery.  Other  authors,  to  increase  the  pathos 
and  wonders  of  the  story,  have  added  a  variety  of  circumstances  concerning 
Homer's  wanderings,  and  have  made  him  travel  as  a  mendicant,  earning  a 
casual  subsistence  by  hi^  songs,  through  the  chief  cities  of  Greece.  Many  of 
these  afterward,  when  his  fame  was  at  its  height,  contended  for  the  honor  of 
having  given  birth  to  the  divine  poet  :— 

**  Seven  Greden  citiei  itrove  for  Homer  dead. 
Through  which  the  living  Homer  heggod  hie  bfead.** 

These  are  enumerated  in  a  Greek  epigram — 

« Smyrna,  Rhodc%  Colophon,  Sdamie,  loe,  Argoe,  AAmm,* 

Other  cittea,  however,  have  laid  claim  to  the  same  honor.  Of  Homer's  life 
from  his  own  writings,  we  know  nothing.  Nothing  concerning  his  personal 
existence  can  be  said  to  rest  on  anything  like  historical  proof.  Even  the  time 
in  which  he  lived  is  uncertain.  Herodotus  places  it  400  years  before  himself, 
and  this  agrees  tolerably  with  the  usually  receive^  computations,  which  fix  him 
near  300  years  after  the  date  of  the  Trojan  war,  and  about  900  before  the  binh 
of  Christ.  Sir  I.  Newton,  in  his  system  of  chronology,  brings  both  these 
dates  considerably  later.  The  weight  of  evidence,  as  far  as  it  exists,  leada  us 
to  suppose  that  he  was  bom  at  Smyrna,  and  an  Ionian  by  descent ;  and  there- 
fore later  than  the  great  movement  of  Greeks  into  Asia,  commonly  called  the 
Ionic  migration,  which  is  said  to  have  occurred  B.  C.  1044.  All  that  is  related 
of  Homer,  more  particularly,  is  either  fabulous  narration  or  indirect  and  doubt- 
ful inference  from  the  contents  of  his  poems.  Even  their  history  is  very 
obscure.  The  first  fact  (if  it  merits  to  be  so  called)  concerning  them  is,  that 
Lycurgus,  the  celebrated  Spartan  lawffiver,  obtained  them  in  Asia,  and  havinr 
observed  that  they  abounded  in  moral  and  political  rules  of  conduct,  carried 
them  back  into  Greece.  The  next  recorded  fact  is,  that  about  B.  C.  600,  Solon, 
the  celebrated  Athenian  lawgiver,  appointed  that  the  rhapsodists  (of  whom  wa 
shall  speak  presently),  in  contending  for  the  prize  of  recitation  at  the  ^blie 
festivals  called  Panathensa,  should  not  recite  detached  portions  indiscriminate- 
ly, but  should  proceed  in  order,  and  that  where  one  left  off  another  should  begin. 
The  third  recorded  fact  ia,  that  half  a  century  later,  more  or  less,  Pisistratus 
the  Athenian,  or  one  of  his  sons,  collected  and  arranged  in  their  preaent  order 
the  scattered  fragments  of  the  books  of  Homer.  From  this  time  we  may  con- 
sider Homer  as  familiar  to  the  Greeks  in  the  form  in  which  we  now  have  him. 
Except  &e  works  of  Hesiod,  who  is  considered  by  some  the  elder,  by  some 
the  contemporary,  but  by  moat  the  junior  of  Homer,  and  perhaps  one  or  two 
lijrmns,  no  Greek  poetry  extant  ascends  nearly  to  the  antiquity  of  the  Iliad  and 
Odyssey.  After  Homer,  however,  a  class  called  Cyclic  poets  flourished,  so 
eaUed  because  they  made  up  the  whole  circle  of  the  Trojan  war  and  its  conso- 
fineness,  by  relating  the  adventures  of  the  several  heroes  concerned  therein* 
Of  their  poems  nothing  but  a  few  fragments  remain.    We  must  therefore  cod* 
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.ihe  earlient  time  of  which  we  have  acoounts  of  maimon  wore  tfao  doUriit  of  the 
Greeks,  at  least  of  the  Athenians,  concerning  whose  privalo  lifo  we  have  the 
i»ost  minute  information.  Thev  were  taught  in  the  schools,  sung  or  recited  it 
friyate  entertainments,  repeated  at  public  games  and  festivals  for  the  delight  of 
Assembled  meetings.  So  to  recite  them  was  the  occupation  of  a  class  of  men 
ealled  rhapsodists,  from  a  Greek  word  which  may  be  trandated  literally  **  stitch* 
ers  of  song,"  whose  occupation  has  been  described  in  the  following  terms  :-^ 
'^They  chanted,  sung,  or  recited  poems,  chiefly,  at  least  in  the  earliest  times,  of 
Iheir  own  composition,  at  the  tables  of  princes,  and  in  public  assemblies.  They 
were  held  in  high  esteem,  and  even  veneration,  more  especially  in  the  earliest 
f  eriods.  Then  they  were  the  sole  depositaries  of  the  religion,  the  moral  pre- 
cepts, and  the  old  and  favorite  legends  of  the  people  among  whom  they  lived. 
Though  there  were  few  arts  distinctly  marked  out  at  that  time  as  cultivated  by 
peculiar  classes,  the  bard  had  a  profession  of  his  ovm,  which  was  regarded  as 
more  venerable  than  any  other.  Whether  he  resided  constantly  in  some  prin- 
cipal city,  or  travelled  through  various  states,  he  was  looked  up  to  as  a  superior 
being,  welcomed  and  honor^  at  the  feasts  of  kings,  and  revered  as  the  favorite 
of  heaven.  He  moved  about  as  a  recorder  of  the  old  and  loved  traditions  of 
the  people ;  and  must  have  been  heard  with  delight  by  those  in  whom  he  call- 
ed up  again  all  the  associations  of  childhood,  and  who  renewed  their  happiest 
days  in  listening  to  his  songs." 

Bards  of  this  class,  as  appears  by  the  introduction  of  them  in  the  Odyssey, 
were  held  in  high  honor  at  the  time  when  the  Homeric  poems  were  written. 
Such  men,  by  constant  exercise,  obtained  a  wonderful  facility  and  power  of 
memory.  It  appears  from  Plato  to  have  been  no  uncommon  thing  for  an  Athe- 
nian to  have  the  whole  of  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey  by  heart ;  and  those  who  were 
reciters  by  profession  may  readily  be  conceived  to  have  possessed  a  much  lar- 
ger stock  of  poetical  learning.  Indeed  this  will  seem  the  less  remarkable,  when 
we  consider  how  many  parts  a  popular  actor  of  our  own  time  will  preserve 
distinctly  and  perfectly  impressed  on  his  mind.  Such  a  stock  of  poetry  ^ 
father  might  gradually  communicate  to  his  son,  or  a  master  to  his  pupil ;  and 
uo  doubt  it  was  by  means  of  a  succession  of  such  men  (as  in  the  case  of  the 
Chian  Homerida  above  mentioned)  that  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey,  the  most  ancient 
compositions  extant,  except  some  parts  of  the  Hebrew  scriptures,  were  pro- 
served  during  the  ages  which  elapsed  between  their  first  delivery  and  the  comr 
mission  of  them  to  writing.  For  it  may  now  be  considered  as  a  settled  point 
tmong  learned  men,  the  use  of  writing  in  Greece,  as  applicable  to  the  preser^ 
ration  of  such  compositions,  was  greatly  subsequent  to  ue  Homeric  age. 

The  noble  head  of  Homer  given  on  the  second  page  of  this  sketch,  is  the 
ideal  representation  of  the  immortal  bard ;  such  as  the  genius  of  ancient  art 
conceived  him  to  have  been  in  form  and  feature.  It  is  copied  from  an  antique 
bust  of  admirable  workmanship,  contained  among  the  Townley  martiles  in  the 
British  museum.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  that  no  portraii  of  Homer  car. 
possibly  exist,  since  he  lived  long  before  the  art  of  imitating  men's  features  was 
invented.  But  as  we  find  in  Grecian  sculpture  a  certain  cast  of  countenance 
regularly  given  to  the  national  deities,  so  thai  litde  or  no  doubt  ever  exists 
whether  a  statue  is  meant  to  represent  one  god  or  another,  so  there  is  a  recog» 
^  pised  countenance  (how  ancient  we  can  not  tsll)  sacribed  to  Homer.  The  bust" 
lepresents  him  in  the  character  in  which  he  19  best  [ 


•Tlie  Uina  old  man  of  dcio'o  rocky  kU"*— 

with  that  elevated,  tranquil,  and  reflective  character  befitting  one  whose  inward 
lasion  was  so  dear  and  piercing,  and  mind  rqilete  with  images  of  beanty  an4 
onblimity. 
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LYCURGUS. 


LrcvAMiv  tte  celebrated  Spartan  legislator,  son  of  Eunonme,  king  of  Speiw 
iBy  ifl  auyipoeed  to  have  been  bom  about  B.  C.  898.  His  elder  brother  Polydec^ 
tea,  who  sneeeeded  to  the  throne  on  the  death  of  his  father,  soon  after  died,  anA 
left  the  kingdom  to  him ;  but  when  he  learned  that  the  widow  of  Polydectea 
would  have  issue,  he  refused  to  many  her,  though  she  wished  to  strengthen 
him  on  hia  throne  by  destroying  her  own  son  Charilaus,  and  leaving  him  in  the 
peaceftd  possession  of  the  orown.  The  integrity  with  which  he  acted,  wheA 
guardian  ef  his  nephew  Charilaus,  united  with  the  disappointment  and  the  ra^ 
sentment  of  the  queen,  raised  him  many  enemies,  and  he  at  last  yielded  to  their 
satire  and  maievolence,  and  retired  to  Crete ;  but  he  returned  home  at  the  earn* 
est  solieitalionaof  his  countrymen.  The  disorder  which  reigned  at  Sparti 
induced  him  to  reform  the  government ;  and  the  more  effectually  to  execute* 
his  undertaking,  he  had  recourse  to  the  oracle  of  Delphi.  He  was  received  by 
the  pnesfess  of  the  oracle  with  every  mark  of  honor,  his  intentions  were  warmly 
approved,,  and  he  was  called  the  friend  of  gods,  and  himself  rather  god  thaft 
man.  After  aiich  a  reception  from  the  most  celebrated  oracle  of  Greece,  Ly^ 
corgus  found  no  difficulty  in  reforming  the  abuses  of  the  state,  and  all  wef» 
equally  anxious  in  promoting  a  revolution  which  had  receiiM  the  sanction  of 
heaven.  The  first  act  of  Lycurgus  was  the  establishment  of  a  senate,  which 
was  composed  of  twenty-eight  senators,  whose  authority  preserved  the  tran- 
quillity of  the  state,  and  maintained  a  due  and  just  equilibrium  between  the 
kings  and  the  people,  by  watching  over  the  intrusions  of  the  former,  and  check- 
ing the  seditious  convulsions  of  the  latter.  All  distinction  was  destroyed ; 
and  by  making  an  equal  and  impartial  division  of  the  land  among  the  members 
of  the  commonwealth,  Lyourgus  banished  luxury,  and  encouraged  the  useful 
arts.  The  use  of  money,  either  of  gold  or  silver,  was  forbidden ;  and  the 
mtroduction  of  heavy  brass  and  iron  coin  brought  no  temptations  to  the  dishon* 
est,  and  left  every  individual  in  the  possession  of  his  effects  without  any  fears 
of  robberv  or  violence.  All  the  citizens  dined  in  common,  and  no  one  haA 
greater  claims  to  indulgence  and  luxury  than  another.  The  intercourse  of 
Sparta  with  other  nations  was  forbidden,  and  few  were  permitted  to  travel. 
The  youths  were  intrusted  to  the  public  master  as  soon  as  they  had  attained 
their  seventk  year,  and  their  education  was  left  to  the  wisdom  of  the  laws. 
They  were  taught  early  to  think,  to  answer  in  a  short  and  laconic  manner,  and 
to  excel  in  sharp  repartee.  They  were  instructed  and  encouraged  to  carry 
things  by  surprise,  but  if  ever  the  theft  was  discovered,  they  were  subjected 
to  a  severe  punishment.  Lycurgus  was  happy  and  successful  in  establishing 
and  enforcing  these  laws,  and  by  his  prudence  and  administration  the  face  of 
affairs  in  Lacedaemon  was  totally  changed,  and  it  gave  rise  to  a  set  of  men  dis- 
tinguished for  their  intrepidity,  their  fortitude,  and  their  magnanimity.  After 
this,  Lycursns  retired  from  Sparta  to  Delphi,  or,  according  to  others  to  Crete } 
and  before  nis  departure,  he  bound  all  the  citizens  of  Lacedsmon  by  a  solemn 
nath,  that  neither  they  nor  their  posterity  would  alter,  violate,  or  abolish  the 
laws  which  he  had  established  before  his  return.  He  soon  after  put  himself 
to  death,  and  he  ordered  his  ashes  to  be  thrown  into  the  iea,  fearful  lest,  if 
diey  were  earned  to  Sparta,  the*  citizens  should  call  themaelvea  freed  from 
the  oath  whioh  they  had  tUien,.  and  empowered  to  make  n  revolution.  Th# 
wisdom  a«d>  thegwd  et&oct  of  the  laws  of  Lycurgus  have  been  ^mly  demons 
•traled  at  Sparta,, where,  for  700  years,  they  remained  in  force;  but  the  legigi 
Inior  ha».alici#iii  himself  inhumsiie  in  ordeiing  mothem  to  destvoy  avch  of  &it 
^ntMntt'  wllitoo*  ftwrtJliBnaess  or  defimnny  in  theif  yotitli  seddNid'  t6  pvtnttiiiif 
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incapability  of  action  in  maturer  years,  and  to  become  a  burden  to  the  state. 
His  regulations  about  marriage  must  necessarily  be  censured,  and  no  true  cofi* 

f'agal  felicity  can  be  expected  from  the  union  of  a  man  with  a  person  whom 
e  perhaps  never  knew  before,  and  whom  he  was  compelled  to  choose  in  a 
dark  room,  where  all  the  marriageable  women  in  the  state  assembled  on  stat«d 
occasions.  Lycurgns  has  been  compared  to  Solon,  the  celebrated  legislator 
of  Athens ;  and  it  has  been  judiciously  observed,  that  the  former  gave  his  citi- 
sens  morals  conformable  to  the  laws  which  he  had  established,  and  that  die 
latter  had  given  the  Athenians  laws  which  coincided  with  their  customs  and 
Banners.  The  office  of  Lycurgus  demanded  resolution,  and  he  showed  him- 
self inexorable  and  severe.  In  Solon  artifice  was  requisite,  and  he  showed 
himself  mild  and  even  voluptuous.  The  moderation  of  Lycurgus  is  greatlj 
commended,  particularly  when  we  recollect  that  he  treated  wi&  the  greatest 
humanity  and  confidence  Alcander,  a  youth  who  had  put  out  one  of  his  eyee 
IB  a  seditious  tumult.  Lycurgus  had  a  son  called  Antiorus,  who  left  no  issue* 
The  Lacedemonians  showed  their  respect  for  his  memory  by  yearly  cele- 
brating a  festival  in  his  honor,  called  Lycurgidae  or  Lycurgides.  The  intro- 
dnction  of  money  into  Sparta,  in  the  reign  of  Agis,  the  son  of  Archidamua, 
was  one  of  the  principal  causes  which  corrupted  the  innocence  of  the  Lace- 
demonians, and  rendered  them  the  prey  of  intrigue  and  of  faction.  The  laws 
ef  Lycurms  were  abrogated  by  PhilopoBmen,  B.  C.  188,  but  only  for  a  little 
time,  as  they  were  soon  after  re-established  by  the  Romans. 


SOLON. 

Solon,  one  of  the  seven  wise  men  of  Greece,  was  bom  B.  C.  638,  at  Salarois, 
and  educated  at  Athens.  His  father*s  name  was  Euphorion,  or  Exechestidea, 
one  of  the  descencbnts  of  King  Codrus,  and  by  his  mother*s  side  he  reckoned 
among  his  relations  the  celebrated  Pisistratus.  After  he  had  devoted  part  of 
his  time  to  philosophical  and  political  studies,  Solon  travelled  over  the  peat- 
ost  part  of  Greece ;  but  at  his  return  home  he  was  distressed  with  the  dissen- 
sions which  were  kindled  among  his  countrymen.  All  fixed  their  eyes  upon 
Solon  as  a  deliverer,  and  he  was  unanimously  elected  archon  and  sovereign 
legislator.  He  might  have  become  absolute,  but  he  refused  the  dangerous 
office  of  king  of  AUiens,  and  in  the  capacity  of  lawgiver  he  began  to  make  a 
reform  in  every  department.  The  complaints  of  the  poor  citizens  found  redress, 
all  debts  were  remitted,  and  no  one  was  permitted  to  seize  the  person  of  his 
debtor  if  unable  to  make  a  restoration  of  his  money.  After  he  had  made  the 
most  salutary  regulations  in  the  state,  and  bound  the  Athenians  by  a  solemn 
oath  that  they  would  faithfully  observe  his  laws  for  the  space  of  100  years, 
Solon  resigned  his  office  of  legislator,  and  removed  himself  from  Athens. 
He  visited  Egypt,  and  at  the  court  of  Croesus,*  king  of  Lydia,  he  reasoned  with 

*  Thii  mootreh,  the  tUtti  tnd  laM  kUnf  of  LyHia.  KioMeded  bis  father  Atytttai,  B.  C.  502,  ind  wm 
•0  fiirtmitte  io  all  hia  enttritrimu,  that  ha  aoon  liecama  one  of  the  rioheat  men  of  that  time.    SQbae> 

fir>Dt>y,  the  wealthy  tiK<  piiwetfal  mootrch  waa  overpowrred  and  made  a  priioner  by  Cyroa.  kinfr  of 
eri> ia.  AconnHng  In  the  berbamoa  ptacUce  of  the  time,  the  unhappy  eapCite  waa  hoood  to  the  arak^^ 
•B'l  abnat  to  be  bona  to  death.  In  thia  miaerable  condMcm  he  recalled  the  impieaaiTe  woida  of  8e> 
Ion.  hkthe  interview  above  aDadeil  ti  and  thrice  he  repeated  ilie  phiioaopher*a  name.  Cyraa,  atrook 
with  tlie  eameateaa  of  hia  tone,  demanded  an  explanation.  Onsaoa  ^ve  it;  and  Cyraa,  probalily 
tepre<«ed  with  a  mora  thss  oaoal  feelinir  of  the  matability  of  all  banian  groatoeaa,  not  oolv  apared 
U«  lire^  hot  alan  took  him  ioro  hia  faror  and  protection.  At  the  death  of  Cyraa,  he  reorimmended  Cnt- 
as*  lo  the  favor  of  Carah^aea  That  prince  treated  him  with  f^reat  ioaolenre  and  croelcy,  and  finally 
1  htm  to  ho  Ml  io  death :  hot,  tbroaah  the  merey  of  the  offlcera  to  whom  the  command  was 


htm  to  ho  p«t  to  death;  biit,  tbnmffh  thoiL  .., 

directed,  it  waa  sot  pat  into  rxecatioB,  and  they  ^ert  themaehrea  pot  to  death  fcr  their  diaebedli 
OaihsUoMsaiplmoflhddsatbof  CiMwUitonriiiil^iit 
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diat  monarcli  oa  the  instability  of  fonttne.  aad»  when  Cnsmm  wished  to  know 
whether  he  was  not  the  happiest  of  mortals,  told  him  that  Tellus,  an  Athenian, 
who  had  always  seen  his  country  in  a  flourishing  state,who  had  seen  his  chil- 
dren lead  a  yirtuous  life,  and  who  had  himself  fallen  in  defence  of  his  country, 
was  more  entitled  to  happiness  than  the  possessor  of  riches  and  the  master  of 
empires.  After  ten  years'  absence  Solon  returned  to  Athens,  but  he  had  the 
mortification  to  find  the  greatest  part  of  his  regulations  disregarded  by  the  fac- 
tious  spirit  of  his  countrymen  and  the  usurpation  of  Pisistratus.  Not  to  be 
longer  a  spectator  of  the  divisions  thst  reigned  in  his  country,  he  retired  to 
Cyprus,  where  he  died  at  the  court  of  King  Philocyprus,  in  the  80th  year  of 
his  age,  B.  C.  558.  The  salutary  consequences  of  the  laws  of  Solon  can  be 
discovered  in  the  length  of  time  they  were  in  force  in  the  republic  of  Athens. 
For  above  four  hundred  years  thejr  flourished  in  full  vigor,  and  Cicero,  who  was 
himself  a  witness  of  their  benign  mfluence,  passes  the  highest  encomiums  upon 
the  legislator,  whose  superior  wisdom  framed  such  a  c»le  of  regulations.  It 
was  the  intention  of  Solon  to  protect  the  poorest  citizens,  and  by  dividing  the 
whole  body  of  the  Athenians  mto  four  classes,  three  of  which  were  permitted 
to  discharge  the  most  important  offices  and  magistracies  of  the  state,  and  at 
last  to  give  their  opinion  in  the  assemblies,  but  not  have  a  share  in  the  distinc- 
tions  and  honors  of  their  superiors,  the  legislator  gave  the  populace  a  privilege 
which,  though  at  first  small  and  inconsiderable,  soon  rendered  them  masters 
of  the  republic  and  of  all  the  aflfairs  of  government.  He  made  a  reformation 
in  the  Areopagus,  he  increased  the  authority  of  the  members,  and  permitted 
tliem  yearly  to  inquire  how  every  citizen  maintained  himself,  and  to  pimish 
"•uch  as  lived  in  idleness,  and  were  not  employed  in  some  honorable  and  lucra^ 
ti/e  profession.  He  also  regulated  the  Prytaneum,  and  fixed  the  number  of  its 
judges  at  four  hundred.  The  sanguinary  laws  of  Draco*  were  all  cancelled, 
except  that  against  murder ;  and  the  punishment  denounced  against  every  oflen* 
der  was  proportioned  to  his  crime.  But  Solon  made  no  law  against  parricide 
or  sacrilege.  The  former  of  these  crimes,  he  said,  was  too  horrible  to  human 
nature  for  a  man  to  be  guilty  of  it,  and  the  latter  could  never  be  committed, 
because  the  history  of  Athens  had  never  furnished  a  single  instance.  Such 
as  had  died  in  the  service  of  their  country  were  buried  with  pomp,  and  their 
fiunilies  were  maintained  at  the  public  expense  ;  but  such  as  had  squandered 
away  their  estates,  such  as  refused  to  bear  arms  in  defence  of  their  country, 
or  paid  no  attention  to  the  infirmities  and  distress  of  their  parents,  were  brand- 
ed  with  infamy.  The  laws  of  marriage  were  newly  regulated.  To  speak 
with  ill  language  against  the  dead  as  well  as  the  living,  was  made  a  crime,  and 
the  legislator  wished  that  the  character  of  his  fellow-citizens  should  be  freed 
from  the  aspersions  of  malevolence  and  envy.  A  person  who  had  no  children 
was  permitted  to  dispose  of  his  estates  as  he  pleased,  and  the  females  were  not 
allowed  to  be  extravagant  in  their  dress  or  expenses.  To  be  guilty  of  adultery 
was  a  capital  crime.  These  celebrated  laws  were  engraved  on  several  tables ; 
and  that  they  might  be  better  known  and  more  familiar  to  the  Athenians,  they 
were  written  in  verse.  The  indignation  which  Solon  expressed  on  seeing  the 
tragical  representations  of  Thespis  is  well  known ;  and  he  sternly  observed, 
that  if  falsehood  and  fiction  were  tolerated  on  the  stage,  they  would  soon  find 
their  way  among  the  common  occupations  of  men.  According  to  Plutarch, 
Solon  was  reconciled  to  Pisistratus,  but  this  seems  to  be  false,  as  the  legislator 
refused  to  live  in  a  country  where  the  privileges  of  his  fellow-citizens  were 
trampled  tqion  by  the  usurpation  of  a  tyrkaU 

*  The  Astnumdiiitry  tod  iadncriminate  mventy  of  the  lawi  of  Draoo  hM  rsiklered  bb  name  o^iam 

tolranmiiity.    Darinr  tbe  period  of  ibe  srchnnibip  of  tbie  Athenian  legulator,  B.  0.  693,  be  enaote4 

*    A  crimioal  code.  In  wbksb  toe  eligbteflt  oflbncee  were  ponfahed  witb  deethi    Ueooe  it  wm  aud  to  b« 

*■  written  in  bleod.**    Aooordin^  to  tnditkiQ,  iti  wu^mnrf  tatbor  WM  MnCbered  by  tbe  popuhuw  if 

JEgiBa,  on  bk  apMartBot  tl  tbs  diMtie  tbera. 
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CONFUCIUS. 

CoiTTCrc^irt,  th«  d^febr^ted  Cbinesa  pliilosopher,  was  hotii  549  B.  C,  til  dM 

kiiigdom  of  Loo,  one  of  die  small  sovereignities  in  the  north  of  China.  He 
Was  the  son  of  the  chief  minister  at  the  court  of  the  king  of  Loo,  and  was  him* 
self  of  royal  descent.  Being  of  a  studious  disposition,  he  had  no  taste  for  the 
sports  of  youth,  but  devoted  even  the  hours  of  recreation  to  reading  the  ancient 
books,  and  storing  his  mind  with  the  wise  maxims  contained  therein.  He 
niarried  when  only  nititeteen,  and  had  one  son  ;  but  soon  finding  that  a  matri- 
ratonial  life  opposed  many  obstacles  to  the  pursuit  of  his  studies,,  he  divorced 
his  wife,  and  turned  his  whole  mind  toWard  framing  a  perfect  system  of  govem- 
nfent,  founded  on  the  works  of  the  ancient  sages.  The  talents  and  Virtues 
of  this  great  man  caused  him  to  be  appointed  one  of  the  chief  magistrates  of  his 
native  country,  the  kingdom  of  L^o,  iu  which  capacity  he  had  opportunities  fo^ 
observing  that  the  people  were  ia  the  habit  of  breaking  the  laws  with  impuni- 
ty, of  acting  dishonestly  to^rnnl  each  other,  and  were  altogether  guilty  of  ad 
many  vices,  that  a  complete  reformation  Was  necessary  throughout  the  country. 
Tnis  important  change  he  was  desirbus  of  promoting,  by  both  instruction  and 
etample,  with  which  view  he  made  a  (Progress  through  the  different  stat^, 
giving  public  lectures  dn  the  benefit  of  Virtue  and  social  order,  which  prodncod 
soch  good  effeeta,  that  in  a  short  time  he  was  at  the  head  of  about  three  thou- 
•and  disciples,  Who  were  converts  to  bis  doctrines,  and  practised  the  rules  h« 
laid  down  for  their  conduct.  His  fame  increased  with  his  years,  and  at  letigth 
the  king  of  Loo  appointed  him  chief  riiinister,  and  for  a  long  time  he  was  en- 
giiged  in  affairs  of  government.  It  is  said  that  while  he  continued  in  power, 
iostice  was  SO  well  administered,  that  if  ^old  or  jewels  were  dropped  on  the 
UghWay,  they  Would  remain  untoUcheld  until  the  rightful  oWn^r  appeared  to 
claim  them.  Bui  this  may  be  considered  as  merely  a  figurative  mode  of 
dkqf^tcting  the  extreit^  goo^d  ordef  that  Was  preserved  in  the  state  At  length 
tfiie  philosopher;  finding  that  all  his  eflTorts  to  produce  a  refbrmatidn  at  the  court 
were  unsuccessful,  voluntarily  resigned  hi^  dignity,  and  devoted  himself,  wittt* 
a>few  chosen  friends,  entirely  to  tfa»  study  of  philosophy,  and  the  compoaitioii 
of  those  worke  Wtifteh'  have  rendered  hit  name  immortal,  and  the  precepts  6l 
WHich,  like  thoee  tff  iliir  Koran  df  MbUkdiiiieid,  even  to  thU  da/,  regulate  bod^' 
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Oonlbcfaii  and  hii  Difdpleft 

the  goyemment  and  the  religion  of  the  state.  The  latter  may  be  more  properly 
termed  a  system  of  morality  than  a  religion,  as  it  is  intended  to  inculcate  the 
duties  of  men  toward  each  other,  rather  than  those  which  they  owe  to  a  su])e- 
rior  being.  The  Confucians  believe  in  one  supreme  Deity,  and  adore  the  earth 
as  the  mother  of  all  things,  but  they  have  no  particular  form  of  worship,  nor 
any  regular  priesthood  ;  their  religious  rites  consisting  solely  of  sacrifices  made 
in  the  temples  on  stated  occasions,  wben  the  emperor  officiates  as  high  priest, 
and  the  chief  mandarins  of  the  court  as  his  subordinates.  The  books  of-Confu* 
cius,  which  are  studied  by  the  Chinese  as  sacred  yolumes,  teach  that  the  true 
principles  of  virtue  and  social  order  are,  obedience  to  parents,  elders,  and  rulers ; 
and  the  acting  toward  others  as  they  would  wish  that  others  should  act  toward 
them.  In  the  works  of  this  great  moralist,  the  duties  of  the  soyereign  are  as 
strictly  laid  down  as  those  of  his  subjects ;  and  while  they  are  enjoined  to  obey 
him  as  a  father,  he  is  exhorted  to  take  care  of  them  as  though  they  were  his 
children.  There  was  nothing  new  in  this  patriarchal  system  of  government, 
which  had  existed  from  the  very  beginning  of  the  monarchy ;  but  it  was  brought 
into  a  more  perfect  form,  and  the  mutual  obligations  of  princes  and  people  were 
more  clearly  defined,  than  they  had  ever  been  before.  But  it  was  not  6nly  on 
the  government  of  the  empire  collectively  that  this  celebrated  teacher  bestowed 
his  attention ;  he  also  made  laws  for  private  families,  founded  on  the  same  prin« 
ciple  of  obedience  from  the  younger  to  the  elder,  and  submission  from  the  in* 
ferior  to  the  superior.  Indeed,  all  classes  of  persons  were  instructed  in  the 
duties  of  their  seyeral  stations  by  this  highly-gifted  individual,  who  employed 
all  the  energies  of  his  mighty  mind  for  the  beneQt  of  mankind. 

The  writings  of  Confucius  are  chiefly  on  the  subject  of  moral  philosophy ,  bm 
there  are  among  them  two  books  which  may  be  considered  historical  the  one 
relating  to  his  own,  and  the  other  to  more  ancient  times.  From  the  former  Is 
gather^  all  that  is  known  of  the  state  of  the  country  at  that  period ;  but  the  lat* 
ler  is  regarded  more  as  traditionary  than  as  historical,  as  it  is  supposed  lo  be 
BereJy  a  coUectioa  and  arrangement  of  the  records  kept  at  the  courts  of  the 
«trly  moaarcht  by  their  historians.    This  work  is  entitled  the  Shoo-Kiag,  end 
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there  is  another  called  the  Shi-King,  containing  all  the  ancient  poems  nni  tongi 
•f  the  country,  which,  it  is  recorded,  used  li>  be  sung  or  recited  before  the  em- 
perors, 'i'bese  traditional  poems  and  songs  were  collected  snd  revised  by 
Confucius,  who  formed  them  into  a  volume,  which  is  still  one  of  the  standard 
works  of  the  Chinese,  and  muMt  be  studied  by  all  who  aspire  to  preferment,  as 
it  forms  fhe  subject  of  a  part  of  their  examination,  ere  they  can  be  admitted  as 
candidates  for  any  high  office.  The  same  great  man  formed  into  a  code  of 
laws  all  the  ancient  observances,  in  both  public  and  private  life,  being  of  opin« 
ion  that  the  preservation  of  order  in  a  state  depended  much  upon  the  outward 
forms  of  society  in  general.  This  code,  which  is  called  the  "  Book  of  Rites,'' 
entirely  regulates  and  governs  the  manners  and  customs  of  the  whole  commu'* 
nity,  from  the  emperor  to  the  most  obscure  of  his  subjects  ;  and  as  il  has  main« 
tainod  its  influence  from  that  time  to  the  present,  we  may  readily  account  for 
the  little  change  which  has  taken  place  in  the  habits  of  the  peopln.  The  study 
•f  this  book  constitutes  an  important  branch  of  the  education  of  every  Chinese, 
and  is,  in  fact,  a  part  of  his  religion.  Confucius  died  in  the  year  476  B.  C.  at 
the  age  of  seventy-three,  having  spent  the  whole  of  his  lon^  life  in  the  practice 
and  teaching  of  virtue.  Over  two  thousand  and  three  hundred  years  have 
elapsed  since  his  death,  yet  his  name  continues  to  be  held  in  hs  much  venera- 
tion as  ever  throughout  the  Chinese  empire  ;  and,  althou<^h  lie  did  not  pretend  to 
divine  inspiration  like  Mohammed,  or  profess  to  be  endowed  with  more  than 
human  attributes,  he  is  worshipped  as  a  superior  being,  and  many  temples  are 
dedicated  to  him  in  all  the  provinces  of  China.  His  descendants,  who  are 
▼ery  numerous,  are  the  only  persons  who  enjoy  the  dignity  of  mandarins  by  in« 
heritauce,  and  have  many  privileges  on  account  of  their  great  ancestor. 


^  S  0  P. 

JE90P,  the  unrivalled  fabulist,  was  born  in  Phrygia,  about  600  B.  C,  under 
the  reign  of  Crcesus,  the  last  king  of  Lydia.  St.  Jerome,  speaking  of  him, 
says,  he  was  unfortunate  in  his  birth,  condition^  and  death,  hinting  thereby  at 
his  deformity,  servile  state,  and  tragical  end.  His  great  genius,  however,  ena- 
bled him  to  support  his  misfortunes ;  and,  in  order  to  alleviate  the  hardships  of 
servitude,  he  composed  those  entertaining  and  instructive  fables  which  have 
acquired  him  so  much  reputation ;  and  be  is  generally  supposed  to  have  been 
the  inventor  of  that  kind  of  writing.  Having  had  several  masters,  for  he  was 
bom  a  slave,  ^sop  at  length  came  under  a  philosopher  named  Xanthus,  and  it 
was  in  his  service  that  he  first  displayed  his  genius  for  fable.  He  was  after- 
ward sold  to  Idmon,  or  ladmon,  the  philosopher,  who  enfranchised  him.  After 
he  hid  recovered  his  liberty,  he  soon  acquired  a  great  repntation  among  the 
Greeks ;  so  that,  according  to  Meziriac,  the  report  of  his  wisdom  Laving  reached 
Cr(rsu8,  this  king  sent  to  inquire  &(wt  him,  and  engaged  him  in  his  service. 
He  travelled  through  Greece,  according  to  the  same  author ;  but  whether  for 
his  own  pleasure,  or  upon  the  affairs  of  CrcBSUS,  is  uncertain.  Passing  by 
Athens  soo.i  ailer  Pisi^tratus  had  usurped  the  sovereign  power,  and  finding  that 
the  Aihe  lians  bore  the  yoke  very  impatiently,  he  told  them  the  fable  of  the 
frogs  who  petitioned  Jupiter  for  a  kisig.  Some  relate,  that  in  order  to  show 
that  the  life  of  man  is  full  of  miseries,  iEsop  used  to  say,  that  when  Prome- 
theus to<ik  the  clay  to  form  man  he  tempered  it  with  tears.  iBsop  was  put  to 
death  at  Delphi,  about  560  B.  C.  The  inhabitants  of  Delphi  contrived  an  ac- 
cusation of  sacrilege  against  him,  and,  pretending  that  they  had  convicted 
him,,  threw  him  headlong  from  a  rock.  They  afterward  endeavored  tn  iiiak# 
in  atonement  by  raising  a  pyiamid  to  his  bosiof • 
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Trkrb  are  few  passages  of  history,  whether  ancient  or  modem,  so  remaik* 
able  as  the  sudden  rise  of  Athens,  afler  the  Persian  invasion,  out  of  a  mosl 
imminent  danger,  to  a  most  unexpected  and  extraordinary  height  of  power.  Her 
resources,  after  the  defeat  and  flight  of  the  Persians,  consisted  of  a  ruined  city, 
a  wasted  territory,  not  as  large  as  Massachusetts,  and  a  victorious  fleet :  in  less 
than  fifty  years,  she  was  mistress,  in  the  figurative  language  of  the  poets,  of  a 
thousand  cities,  possessed  of  an  enormous  revenue,  the  terror  of  Persia,  th« 
moving  power  of  Greece,  pre-eminent  in  the  arts  of  peace  and  war,  in  literaturo 
and  science,  and  all  that  adorns  life,  the  admiration  and  resort  of  strangers  for 
the  unequalled  beauty  of  her  public  buildings  and  works  of  art,  whose  very 
fragments  are  the  choicest  treasures  of  modem  museums.  This  remarkable 
but  short-lived  splendor  she  owed  to  the  spirit,  enterprise,  and  ability  of  her 
citizens,  qualities  which,  as  a  body,  they  possessed  in  a  greater  degree  perhapt 
than  any  other  people,  headed  by  a  succession  of  leaders  of  extraordinary  pow-  . 
era.  The  last  of  these  was  Pericles,  under  whose  guidance  Athens  reached  ' 
the  pitch  of  her  prosperity,  to  fall  again,  by  rapid  though  interrupted  descents^  - 
from  her  sovereign  condition,  into  misfortune,  insignificance,  and  finally  thai 
hopeless  and  contented  slavery  which  for  2000  years  was  her  lot. 

The  birth  of  Pericles  appears  to  have  taken  place  a  little  later  than  the  year 
500  before  Christ.     He  was  descended  of  the  noblest  blood  of  Athens,  but  was 
inferior  in  wealth  to  many  among  his  contemporaries.     At  an  early  age  hs 
showed  signs  of  great  abilities.     His  education  was  conducted  by  the  ablest 
teachers  of  the  usual  accomplishments ;  and,  in  addition,  he  exercised  and  sharp-   • 
ened  his  mental  powers  by  diligent  and  eager  study  of  the  deepest  speculations  ' 
of  the  Greek  philosophers.     His  infancy  and  boyhood  witnessed  the  stirring  ~ 
events'of  the  Persian  war,  and  the  rapid  growth  of  Athens  in  wealth  and  do- 
minion.    Such  events,  with  the  brilliant  career  laid  open  to  his  distinguished 
countrymen  and  predecessors,  Themistocles  and  others,  were  highly  calculated 
to  fan  and  nourish  the  ambition  of  a  powerful  mind ;  and  even  in  youth  hs 
seems  to  have  formed  his  character  and  carriage  upon  the  model  becoming  s 
statesman.     He  early  attracted  notice,  not  only  by  his  sweetness  of  voice,  flu- 
ency of  language,  and  dignified  beauty  of  person,  which  reminded  the  aged  of 
the  usurper  Pisistratus,  but  also  by  the  gravity  of  his  demeanor  and  decorum 
of  his  conduct.     "  From  his  first  entrance  into  public  life,  he  devoted  himself    ^ 
with  unremitting  application  to  business  ;  he  was  never  to  be  seen  out  of  doors 
but  on  the  way  between  his  house  and  the  seat  of  council ;  he  declined  all  in- 
vitations to  the  entertainments  of  his  acquaintance,  and  confined  himself  to  ths 
society  of  a  very  select  circle  of  intimate  friends.     He  bestowed  the  mosi 
assiduous  attention  on  the  preparation  of  his  speeches ;  and  so  little  disguised 
it,  that  he  used  to  say  he  never  mounted  the  platform  without  praying  that  ml    . 
inappropriate  word  might  drop  from  his  lips.     The  impression  thus  produced 
was  heightened  by  the  calm  majesty  of  his  air  and  carriage,  and  by  me  phil(K 
sophical  composure  which  he  maintained  under  all  provocations.     And  he  was 
so  dareful  to  avoid  the  eflect  which  familiarity  might  have  on  the  people,  thai    • 
he  was  sparing  even  in  his  attendance  at  the  assembly,  and,  reserving  his  own    * 
^pearance  for  great  occasions,  carried  many  of  his  measures  through  the  agen-    * 
cy  of  his  friends  and  partisans."  I 

When  Pericles  took  a  share  in  the  administration  of  public  afifairs,  he  rei^  • 
dered  himself  popular  by  opposing  Cimon,  who  was  the  favorite  of  the  nobility  {  « 
«ndj  to  remove  every  obstacle  wluch  stood  in  the  way  of  his  ambition,  he  le^  ; 
sened  the  dignity-  aad^ifas  power  of  the  xourt  of  ^e  Areopagus,  which  dM  '^^ 
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people  hwi  been  taught  for  ages  to  respect  and  to  venerate.  He  also  attacied 
bimon,  and  caused  him  to  be  banished  by  the  ostracism.  Thucydides  also^ 
who  had  succeeded  Cimon  on  his  banishment,  shared  the  same  fate,  and  Peri- 
cles remained  for  fifteen  years  the  sole  minister,  and,  as  it  may  be  said,  ^ 
absolute  sovereign  of  a  republic  which  always  showed  itself  so  jealous  of  its 
liberties,  and  which  distrusted  so  much  the  honesty  of  her  magistrates.  '  lo 
his  ministerial  capacity,  Pericles  did  not  enrich  himself,  but  the  prosperity,  oi 
Athens  was  the  object  of  his  administration.  He  made  war  against  the  Lajc^ 
daemonians,  and  restored  the  temple  of  Delphi  to  the  care  of  the  Phocians,  who 
bad  been  illegally  deprived  of  that  honorable  trust.  He  obtained  a  victory 
over  the  Sicyoniaus  near  Nemtea,  and  waged  a  successful  war  against  the  .in- 
habitants  of  Samos  at  the  request,  it  is  said,  of  his  favorite  mistress,  Aspasia 
This  celebrated  woman,  whose  connection  with  Pericles  was  a  favorite  subfeol 
of  allusion  and  ridicule  with  the  scandal-mongers  and  the  satirists  of  those 
limes,  was  a  native  of  Miletus,  of  extraordinary  beauty  and  talent,  educated  far 
above  the  usual  level  of  the  sex  in  Greece,  with  the  view  of  making  a  profttar 
ble  market  of  her  accomplishments.  Her  condition  in  this  respect  is'not  te'be 
judged  according  to  the  refinement  of  modem  manners,  still  less  by  the  pdre 
rules  of  Christian  morality.  The  fascination  of  her  person,  manners,  and  con- 
versation,  won  for  her  the  enduring  love  of  Pericles,  who  in  her  behalf  divorced 
his  wife,  and  placed  her  at  the  head  of  his  household.  She  was  his  const&nl 
companion,  the  partner  of  his  counsels,  and  his  adviser :  she  engaged  in  equal 
terms  in  the  most  abstruse  discussions  of  the  philosophers  whom  Pericles  loved 
to  assemble  at  his  house  ;  and  her  reputation  for  eloquence  was  such  thatJ  id 
one  of  the  dialogues  of  Plato,  Socrates  represents  himself  as  her  pupil,  with 
the  intimation  that  she  *'had  made  many  good  orators,  and  Pericles  among  iha 
number."  Indeed  her  influence  over  the  great  statesman  afforded  matter  for 
continual  attacks  to  the  comic  poets,  such  as  calling  them  the  Jupiter  and  Jim0| 
the  Hercules  and  Omphale  of  Athens.  It  also  gave  ground  occasionally  to 
more  serious  charges ;  for  men  boldly  asserted,  that  to  gratify  her  personal 
animosities,  he  had  engaged  his  country  in  the  wars  against  Samos  as  before 
remarked,  and  Megara.  And  though  the  influence  of  Pericles  was  loo  deejSly 
rooted  for  his  enemies  to  venture  on  a  direct  attack,  it  is  clear  that  they  were 
numerous  and  powerful,  from  the  success  with  which  they  aimed  an  indir&d 
blow  at  both  his  happiness  and  his  reputation,  by  assailing  some  of  his  moat 
intimate  friends.  The  freedom  of  discussion  and  speculative  turn  of  convert 
tion  encouraged  at  his  house,  where  many  of  the  speakers  treated  the  received 
religion  of  Greece  with 'very  light  respect,  furnished  ground  for  a  crimi4al 
prosecution  against  his  former  preceptor  and  most  intimate  friend,  Anaxagori^ 
the  issue  of  which  is  not  altogether  clear :  it  appears  however  that  the  philoso- 
pher found  it  either  necessary  or  expedient  to  retire  from  Athens  for  the  re* 
mainder  of  his  life.  Aspasia  was  involved  in  the  same  charge  of  imniefy, 
coupled  with  a  grosser  and  more  degrading  accusation ;  and  owed  her  delivei^ 
ance  to  the  great  personal  exertions  of  Pericles,  who  condescended  on  t^it 
occasion  to  use  even  tears  and  personal  entreaties  to  work  upon  the  jndgea  in 
her  behalf.  These  prosecutions  took  place  just  before  the  outbreak  of  iha 
Pcloponnesian  war:  the  storm,  however,  soon  blew  over,  and  his  power. add 
reputation  stood  as  high  as  ever  during  the  remainder  of  his  life,  with  ojie 
short  exception. 

Another  vexation  which  befell  him  at  a  somewhat  earlier  date  was  the  per* 
•Acution  of  his  friend,  the  sculptor  Phidias,  to  whom,  more  than  te  any  man« 
Athens  was  indebted  for  her  new-bom  splendor.  He  was  first  accused  bf 
having  embezzled  part  of  the  gold  which  had  been  furnished  from  the  treasyry 
to  ornament  the  statue  of  Minerva,  to  the  weight  of  forty  talents.  This,  ho%^ 
•ver,  at  iLe  euggestian  of  Pericles,  who  foresaw  that  the  treasure  thus  cooseonp 
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,  led  might  be  irequired  in  some  future  need  of  the.  state,  had  beea  eo  arranged 
,  that  the  whole  could  readily  be  taken  off  without  injury  to  the  statue :  and  the 
charge  was  refuted  by  simply  offering  to  submit  it  to  the  test  of  experiment. 
t  Anodier  accusation  was  then  brought  forward,  that  the  sculptor  had  introduced 
..his  own  portrait  and  his  patron's  in  the  bas-reliefs  which  ornamented  the  shield 
.  of  the  goddess.     On  this  plea,  which  involved  a  notion  of  sacrilege,  Phidias 
^  was  committed  to  prison,  where  he  died.     In  the  charge  of  peculation,  Pericles, 
^  though  not  included  in  the  accusation,  was  clearly  involved :  but  the  historian 
Thucydides,  a  contemporary  of  the  highest  veracity,  and  no  friend  to  Pericles, 
...  has  testified  to  his  integrity  in  the  strongest  terms.     Yet  there  was  a  very  gen- 
eral belief  in  later  times  that  his  application  of  the  public  money  would  not 
^  bear  inquiry,  and  that  it  was  in  part  the  desire  to  occupy  the  minds  of  the 
Athenians  with  other  matters  which  induced  him  to  lead  his  country  into  that 

Seat  contest  between  the  aristocratic  and  democratic  interests,  commonly  called 
e  Peloponnesian  war.     There  is  a  well-known  story  that  his  ward  Alcibiades 
.  one.  day  inquired  the  reason  of  his  apparent  perplexity ;  and  being  told  that  he 
I  wps  studying  how  to  render  his  accounts,  replied,  that  he  should  rather  study 
^  not  to  render  them  at  ail.     But  there  were  causes  enough  for  the  war,  without 
,  attributing  it  to  this  discreditable  one ;  and  in  truth  the  wonder  is  rather  thai 
.  peace  should  have  lasted  so  long,  than  that  the  inveterate  jealousy  of  parties 
;  should  have  broken  into  war  at  last.     Pericles  seems  to  have  been  of  opinion 
.  ihat  it  could  not  long  be  averted :  and  in  that  case  it  was  not  for  the  advantage 
of  Athens  to  purchase  delay  by  fruitless  cbncessions.     He  was  also  confident 
of  the.  success  of  Athens  in  the  struggle  about  to  commence  :  and  had  he  lived 
.  to  bring  it  to  an  end,  or  had  statesmen  equal  in  prudence  and  talent  succeeded  to 
,  his  power,  his  anticipations  would,  to  all  appearance,  have  been  realized.     The 
extent  of  his  influence  is  most  remarkably  shown  by  one  measure  which  he 
^  persuaded  the  Athenians  to  adopt.     This  was  no  less  than  a  transfer  of  the 
,  whole  population  of  Attica  with  all  their  moveables  to  the  space  included  with- 
.  in  the  walls  of  the  city  and  its  ports,  abandoning  the  country,  without  resistance! 
.  to  the  invasion  of  the  enemy.     His  grounds  for  this  were,  the  inexpediency  of 
.risking  the  limited  body  of  Athenian  citizens  in  pitched  battles  against  the  Pel- 
.  oponnesian  armies,  which  were  superior  in  both  number  and  reputation,  and 
even  if  defeated,  might  be  recruited  to  any  amount ;  and  on  the  other  hand,  the 
superiority  of  the  Athenians  at  sea,  which  enabled  them  to  draw  inexhaustible 
'.  supplies  of  all  things  needful  from  their  subjects  and  trading  connections,  and 
^.  the  strength  of  their  city,  which  defied  such  methods  of  assault  as  military  skill 
^had  yet  invented.    These  advantages,  and  their  abundant  revenue,  would  ena- 
^ble  them  at  pleasure  to  protract  the  war ;  while  the  funds  of  the  Peloponnesi- 
^ans,  who  derived  little  profit  from  trade  and  colonies,  were  not  likely  to  last 
^through  an  expensive  struggle.     And  he  warned  them  not  to  seek  couquestSi 
^but  to  content  themselves  with  defending  what  they  already  enjoyed. 

The  events  proved  the  justice  of  his  views  in  all  respects.  The  first  inva- 
,S]on  of  Attica  took  place  B.  C.  431 .  Though  the  people  had  reluctantly  assented 
,,to  his  pplicy,  and  removed  into  the  city,  yet  Uie  spectacle  of  their  country 
^,i^Yaged  by  an  insulting  enemy  tried  their  patience  severely,  and  they  demanded 
\ffiih  loud  and  bitter  reproaches  to  be  led  into  the  action.  Pericles  remained 
^immoved,  and  would  neither  lead  an  army  to  the  field  nor  summon  an  assembly 
to  deliberate  on  the  subject.  Trees,  he  said,  when  cut  down  might  shoot  up 
^aga^but  men  were  not  so  easily  replaced.  But  he  provided  a  vent  for  tlie 
^active  spirit  of  the  people,  by  sending  various  expeditions  to  ravage  the  sea^ 
^coast  pf  .the  enemy's  country.  At  the  close  of  the  campaign  the  usual  tribute 
^of ,  funeral  honors  to  those  who  had  fallen  in  battle  was  celebrated ;  a  circum* 
jfiixkCfihpn  mentioned  because  Pericles  pronounced  the  funeral  oration  on  this 
^cfAigfii  .and  in  the  want  of  any  genuine  specimen  of  his  eloquence  the  speech 
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■ttributed  to  him  by  Thucydidfis,  book  li.,  becomes  doubly  bteresting  aa  beinf 
▼ery  possibly  a  pretty  faithful  report  as  to  the  topics  which  Pericles  employed 
on  the  occasion,  and  an  imitation  of  his  style.  0 

The  second  year  of  the  war  was  more  calamitous.  In  the  course  of  it  the  celo* 
brated  plague  of  Athens  broke  out.  The  general  misery  produced  by  this 
fearful  visitation  emboldened  the  enemies  of  Pericles  to  institute  a  prosecution^ 
in  consequence  of  which  he  was  deprived  of  his  military  command,  and  heav* 
ily  fined.  In  the  following  year  he  recovered  both  his  office  and  his  ascenden- 
cy over  the  people.  But  in  the  summer  B.  C.  429,  he  was  himself  carrii^  off 
by  a  lingering  illness,  having  already  lost  by  the  pestilence  his  two  legitimate 
sons,  his  sister,  and  the  most  valued  of  his  friends.  The  death  of  his  younger 
•on,  a  very  promising  youth,  appears  to  have  cut  him  to  the  heart.  He  placed 
the  funeral  garland  on  the  head  of  the  corpse,  according  to  custom,  but  in  doing 
•o — a  most  unusual  mark  of  emotion  —  he  burst  into  tears.  When  he  was 
near  his  end,  and  apparently  insensible,  his  friends,  gathered  round  his  bed^ 
and  relieved  their  sorrow  by  recalling  the  remembrance  of  his  military  exploits 
and  of  the  trophies  which  he  had  raised.  He  interrupted  them,  and  observed 
that  they  had  omitted  the  most  glorious  praise  which  he  could  claim.  '*  Other 
generals,"  said  he,  "  have  been  as  fortimate,  but  I  have  never  caused  an  Athe- 
nian to  put  on  mourning  :*'  a  singular  ground  of  satisfaction,  notwithstanding 
the  caution  (herein  alluded  to)  of  his  military  career,  if  he  had  been  conscious  of 
having  involved  his  country  in  the  bloodiest  war  it  had  ever  waged.  His  death 
was  a  loss  which  Athens  could  not  repair.  Many  were  eager  to  step  into  his. 
place ;  but  there  was  no  man  able  to  fill  it ;  and  the  fragments  of  his  power 
were  snatched  by  unworthy  hands.  He  died  when  the  caution  on  which  he 
valued  himself  was  more  than  ever  needed  to  guard  Athens  from  fatal  eirors ; 
and  when  the  humanity  which  breathes  through  his  dying  boast  might  have 
saved  her  from  her  deepest  disgrace. 


SOPHOCLES. 

Sophocles  was  bom  at  the  village  of  Colonos,  B.  C.  495,  thirty  years  alter 
the  birth  of  ^schylus.  Being  the  son  of  wealthy  and  well-born  parents,  he 
received  a  careful  education  in  the  usual  accomplishments  of  the  time,  among 
waich,  bodily  exercises,  and  the  elegant  arts,  music,  drawing,  poetry,  &c.,  bore 
a  much  more  prominent  part  than  is  customary  in  modern  education  ;  and  his 
fVvfficiency  in  these  acquirements  were  uncommon.  His  first  appearance  as 
a  dramatist  was  on  no  less  an  occasion  than  the  removal,  by  Cimon,  of  the 
bones  of  Theseus  from  Scyros  to  Athens,  B.  C.  468.  At  this  solemnity 
(whether  it  coincided  with  the  usual  performances,  or  an  extraordinary  cele* 
braiion  was  held)  a  memorable  dramatic  contest  (says  Plutarch)  took  place,  ait 
which  Sophocles  first  became  a  candidate  for  the  tragic  prize,  and  won  it  againaS 
the  majestic  i£schylus,  the  father  of  his  art.  Such  was  the  interest  and  party 
spirit  excited,  that  instead  of  balloting  for  arbitrators,  as  was  usual,  the  archon 
ordered  the  ten  generals  of  the  state,  with  Cimon  at  their  head,  to  adjudge  the 
prize.  One  report  goes,  that  iEsch^lus  retired  to  Sicily  from  anger  at  his  de- 
feat ;  but  this  is  doubtful.  From  this  period  until  his  death,  during  more  than 
sixty  years,  Sophocles  continued  to  compose  and  exhibit.  Nevertheless  his 
life  was  not  entirely  devoted  to  art.  He  held  his  offices,  civil  and  military^ 
though,  from  the  scanty  notices  which  remain,  it  does  not  seem  that  his  talents 
for  business  were  of  first-rate  order.  His  long  life  was  spent,  more  than  ofte^i 
frUs  to  the  lot  of  maa«  in  tranquil  enjoyment,  to  whioh  his  happy  and  easy  tem- 
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psfiment  greiuly  oontribated.  **It  would  seem,**  Bay  Schlegel,  *'  as  if  a  gr»> 
eioas  Providence  had  proposed  to  reveal  to  the  human  race,  in  the  example  of 
this  one  man,  the  dignity  and  blessedness  of  its  .Jot,  by  conferring  on  him,  in 
aliitijj  to  all  that  can  adorn  and  elevate  the  heart  and  mind,  all  conceivable 
ble»in'^3  of  life.  To  have  bsei  born  of  wailthy  and  respected  pirentige,  as 
a  free  citizen  of  the  most  polished  community  in  Greece,  was  but  the  firs 
preliminary  to  his  felicity.  Beauty  of  person  and  of  mind,  and  the  uninter 
nipted  enjoyment  of  both,  in  perfect  soundness,  to  the  very  extreme  term  of 
human  life ;  a  most  select  and  complete  education  in  the  gymnastic  and  musi* 
cal  arts,  the  one  of  which  was  so  mighty  to  impart  energy,  the  other  harmony, 
to  exquisite  natural  capacities :  the  sweet  bloom  of  youSi,  and  the  mature  fruit 
of  age ;  the  possession  and  uninterrupted  enjoyment  of  poetry  and  art,  and 
the  exercise  of  serene  wisdom ;  love  and  esteem  among  his  fellow-citizens, 
renown  abroad,  and  the  favor  of  the  well-pleased  gods :  these  are  the  most 

general  features  of  the  life  of  this  pious  and  holy  poet When  a  youth 

of  sixteen  years  old,  he  was  chosen,  on  account  of  his  beauty,  to  dance  the 
prelude,  according  to  the  Grecian  custom,  playing  at  the  same  time  on  the  lyre, 
to  the  Psan  which  was  performed  by  the  chorus  of  youths  around  the  tropliy 
erected  after  the  battle  of  Salamis — that  battle  in  which  iEschylus  had  fought, 
and  which  he  has  depicted  in  such  glorious  colors.  Thus,  then,  the  most 
beautiful  disclosure  of  his  youthful  bloom  coincided  with  the  most  glorious  epoch 
of  the  Athenian  people.  He  held  the  office  of  general  in  conjunction  with 
Pericles  and  Thucydides,  at  a  time  when  he  was  drawing  near  to  old  age ; 
moreover  he  was  priest  to  a  native  hero.  In  his  twenty-fifth  year  he  began 
to  exhibit  tragedies ;  twenty  times  he  gained  the  victory ;  frequently  the  second 
place ;  the  third  never ;  in  this  employment  he  went  on  with  increasing  suc- 
cess till  past  his  ninetieth  year ;  nay,  perhaps  some  of  his  greatest  works  be- 
long to  this  period  of  his  life.  A  legend  tells  how,  in  consequence  uf  more 
tenderly  loving  a  younger  son  by  another  wife,  he  was  charged  by  an  elder  son 
or  sons  with  dotage  and  incapacity  to  manage  his  property ;  that  instead  of  a 
defence,  he  recited  to  his  judges  his  '  CEdipus  at  Colonos,'  which  he  had  just 
composed,  or,  according  to  others,  the  magnificent  chorus  in  that  play  which 
sings  the  praises  of  Colonos,  the  place  of  his  birth ;  whereupon  the  judges, 
without  more  ado,  broke  up  the  court  in  admiration,  and  the  poet  was  conduct- 
ed in  triumph  to  his  house Although  the  varying  legends  about  the 

manner  of  his  death  seem  fabulous,  yet  in  this  they  agree,  and  have  this  true 
purport,  that  while  he  was  employed  about  his  art,  or  something  connected  with 
It,  he  expired  without  the  touch  of  disease ;  that  therefore,  like  some  hoar  old 
•wan  of  Apollo,  he  breathed  out  his  life  in  song.  So  also  the  story  of  the 
Lacedsmonian  general,  who  when  he  had  intrenched  the  burial-ground  of  the 
poet's  ancestors,  was  twice  warned  by  Bacchus  in  a  vision  to  allow  Sophocles 
to  be  there  interred,  I  regard  as  true  in  the  same  sense ;  as  I  do  all  else  that 
serves  to  display  the  veneration  paid  to  this  glorified  man.  Pious  and  holy  I 
called  him  in  his  own  sense  of  the  words.  But  though  his  words  breathe  al- 
together the  antique  grandeur,  sweetness,  gracefulness,  and  simplicity,  he  is, 
of  all  the  Grecian  poets,  the  one  whose  feelings  have  most  in  common  with 
the  spirit  of  our  religion." 

The  accounts  of  the  poet's  death  are  various :  some  say  that  he  was  choked 
by  a  grape,  others  that  he  died  of  over-exertion  in  reading  his  *Antigone  ;*  oth- 
ars,  that  excessive  joy  at  a  new  victory  proved  fatal  to  him.  He  lived  however 
lo  the  extreme  age  of  ninety,  dying  only  a  few  months  before  the  battle  of 
^gos-potami  completed  the  ruin  of  Athens.  The  Spartan  general  above  allu- 
ded to  is  Lysander^  and  Deceleia  the  poet's  place  of  family  bunal. 
.^  It  is  in  Sophoclei  hands  that  the  Greek  tragedy,  regarded  as  an  art,  is  usu* 
ally  thought  to  have  reached  its  highest  perfection.    Of  his  numerous  playai 
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mily  seven  have  reached  modern  times.     Fortunately, these  are  amonp  the  pweet 
most  prized  by  the  ancients,  and  are  ampiv  meritorious  to  establish  his  fame. 

The  following  epitaph,  by  Simmias  of  Thebes,  is  well  known,  having  b^a 
very  beautifully  set  to  music  : — 

*  Wind,  gentle  fvprgreen,  lo  ftirm  a  iibaffe 
Aroanil  the  tumb  where  RufihoeU'e  ia  lnM: 
Sweet  ivy.  lentl  thine  aid,  and  intrrtwine 
M  ith  hlunbing  nieea  and  the  rlttnterinir  vine :  « 

Ro  shall  thy  laating  leavea,  with  l^eautiea  hang, 
Prove  grateful  emblema  of  the  laya  be  aung  !*' 


SOCRATES. 

Socrates,  the  most  eminent  of  the  Grecian  philosophers,  and  the  one  wl  > 
is  handed  down  to  us  as  a  model  of  wisdom  and  virtue,  waH  bom  in  Attica,  B. 
C.  470.  His  father  was  a  statuary,  in  which  employment  Socrates  was  brotighi 
up*;  but  the  cultivation  of  his  mind  was  the  object  nearest  his  heart,  and  to 
that  his  attention  was  unremittingly  devoted.  He  attended  the  lectures  of  the 
most  celebrated  philosophers  of  his  time ;  and  studied  the  principles  of  elo- 
quence, poetry,  music,  and  the  mathematical  sciences.  But  the  moral  improve- 
ment of  his  fellow-men  was  the  end  and  aim  of  all  his  studies  and  all  hi« 
exertions.  His  method  of  teaching  was  by  proposing  to  his  hearers  a  seiies 
of  questions  in  such  a  manner  as  to  produce  in  their  minds  a  conviction  of  uie 
truth  of  the  proposition  originally  advanced ;  a  mode  of  argument  ever  siiice 
termed  Socratic.  He  maintained  the  existence  of  one  Supreme  Intelligence, 
whose  providence  is  over  all  his  works ;  and  he  was  equally  clear  in  the  exist- 
ence of  a  future  state.  His  system  of  morals  corresponded  with  these  prin- 
ciples ;  and  his  mvariable  maxim  was,  that  virtue  and  wisdom  are  insepara*oIe. 
Socrates,  however,  while  he  taught  these  truths,  and  exhibited  in  his  own  con- 
duct all  the  temperance,  forbearance,  and  self-command,  which  principally 
constitute  elevation  of  character,  could  not  altogether  divest  himself  of  the 
superstitious  notions  of  his  times.  He  affirmed  that  an  invisible  genius  con- 
stantly attended  upon  his  own  person,  warning  him  of  danger,  and  directing 
him  in  the  course  of  life  he  should  pursue.  As  a  citizen  he  discharged,  with 
exemplary  faithfulness,  all  his  public  duties.  Three  times  he  served  in  the 
army  of  his  country,,  excelling  his  fellow-soldiers  in  the  ease  with  which  he 
endured  the  hardships  of  their  campaigns.  The  last  part  of  his  life  occurred 
during  that  unhappy  period  when  Athens  had  sunk  into  anarchy  and  despotism, 
in  consequence  of  the  unforttmate  result  of  the  Peloponnesian  war.  Amid  the 
general  immorality,  hatred,  envy,  and  malice  of  such  an  epoch,  Socrates  was 
chare^ed,  by  the  infamous  Melitus  and  Anytus,  with  introducing  new  gods,  of 
denying  the  ancient  divinities  of  the  state,  ai/l  of  corrupting  youth,  &c.  He 
defended  himself  with  the  calm  confidence  of  innocence ;  but  was  condemned 
by  a  majority  of  three  voices,  and  sentenced  to  drink  poison.  Xenophon  de- 
scribes the  scene  with  much  affecting  simplicity.  When  the  cup  of  hemlock 
wa«  presented  to  him,  he  received  it  with  a  steady  hand ;  and  afler  a  prayer  to 
the  srods  for  a  favorable  passage  to  the  invisible  world,  he  serenely  swallowed 
the  fatal  drauq[ht.  Thus  perished,  in  his  seventieth  year  (B.  C.  400),  a  mao 
whom  all  heathen  antiquity  has  pronounced  the  wisest  and  most  virtuous  of 
mortals.  Party  enmity  for^  a  while  pursued  his  memory ;  but  at  length  ^h* 
Athenians  became  sensible  of  their  injustice,  put  to  death  or  banished  lus  ao 
cusers«  recalled  bis  fnends,  and  erected  a  statue  to  bis  memory. 
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XENOPHON. 

XsNOPHoir,  an  illostrkras  Athenian  philosopher,  soldier,  and  historian,  was 
bom  B.  C.  450.  In  the  school  of  Socrato.«,  he  received  those  instructions  and 
precepts  which  afterward  so  eminently  distinguished  him  at  the  head  of  an 
army,  in  literary  solitude,  and  as  the  father  of  a  family.  He  was  invited  by 
Proxeaus,  o^  of  his  intimate  friends,  to  accompany  Cyrus  the  younger  in  an 
expedition  against  his  brother  Artaxerxes,  king  of  Persia ;  but  he  refused  to 
cooipiy  without  previoujly  consulting  his  venerable  master,  and  inquiring  into 
the  propriety  of  such  a  measure.  Soorates  strongly  opposed  it,  and  observed 
that  it  might  raise  the  resentment  of  his  countrymen,  as  Sparta  had  made  an 
aUiance  with  the  Persian  monarch ;  but,  however,  before  he  proceeded  fur* 
ther,  he  recommended  him  to  consult  the  oracle  ojf  Apollo.  Xenophon  paid 
due  deference  to  the  injunctions  of  Socrates,  but  as  he  was  ambitious  of  glory, 
and  e.iger  to  engage  in  a  distant  expedition,  he  hastened  with  precipitation  to 
Sardis,  where  he  was  introduced  to  the  young  prince,  and  treated  with  great 
Attention.  In  the  army  of  Cyrus,  Xenophon  showed  that  he  was  a  true  disciple 
of  Socrates,  and  that  he  had  been  educated  in  the  warlike  city  of  Athens.  After 
the  decisive  battle  in  the  pliins  of  Cunax^,  and  the  fall  of  young  Cyrus,  the 
prudence  and  vigor  of  his  mind  were  called  into  action.  The  ten  thousand 
Greeks  who  had  followed  the  standard  of  an  ambitious  prince,  were  now  at 
the  distance  of  above  six  hundred  leagues  fro;n  their  native  home,  in  a  country 
surrounded  on  every  side  by  a  victorious  enemy,  without  money,  without  pro* 
visions,  and  without  a  leader.  Xenophon  was  selected  from  among  the  offieers 
to  superintend  the  retreat  of  his  countrymen,  and  though  he  was  often  opposed 
by  malevolence  and  envy,  yet  his  persuasive  eloquence  and  his  activity  con* 
vinced  the  Greeks,  that  no  general  could  extricate  them  from  every  difficulty 
better  than  the  disciple  of  Socrates.  This  celebrated  retreat  was  at  last  hap- 
pily effected ;  the  Greeks  returned  home  after  a  march  of  1155  parasangs,  or 
leagues,  which  was  performed  in  215  days,  after  an  absence  of  fifteen  months. 
The  whole  perhaps  might  now  be  forgotten,  or  at  least  but  obscurely  known, 
if  the  great  philosopher  who  planned  it,  had  not  employed  his  pen  in  describing 
the  dangers  which  he  escaped,  and  the  difficulties  which  he  surmounted.  '  He 
was  no  sooner  returned  from  Cunaxa,  than  he  sought  new  honors  in  following 
the  fortune  of  Agesilaus  in  Asia.  He  enjoyed  his  confidence,  he  fought  under 
his  standard,  and  conquered  with  him  in  the  Asiatic  provinces,  as  well  as  at 
the  battle  of  Coronaea.  His  fame,  however,  did  not  escape  the  aspersions  of 
jealousy ;  he  was  publicly  banished  from  Athens  for  accompanying  Cyrus 
against  his  brother,  and  being  now  without  a  home,  he  retired  to  Scillus,  « 
small  town  of  the  Lacedsmonians,  in  the  neighborhood  of  Olympia.  In  this 
solitary  retreat  he  dedicated  his  time  to  literary  pursuits,  and  having  acquired 
riches  in  his  Asiatic  expeditions,  he  began  to  adorn  and  variegate  by  the  hand 
of  art,  for  his  pleasure  and  enjoyment,  the  country  which  surrounded  Scillus. 
He  built  a  magnificent  temple  to  Diana,  in  imitation  of  that  of  Ephesus,  and 
•pent  part  of  his  time  in  rural  employments,  or  in  hunting  in  the  woods  and 
mountains.  His  peaceful  occupations,  however,  were  soon  disturbed  ;  a  war 
arose  between  the  Lacedemonians  and  Elis ;  the  sanctity  of  Diana's  temple, 
and  the  venerable  age  of  the  philosopher,  who  lived  in  the  delightful  retreats 
of  Scillus,  were  disregarded ;  and  Xenophon,  driven  by  the  iElians  from  his 
favorite  spot,  where  he  had  composed  and  written  for  the  information  of  pos- 
terity and  honor  of  his  country,  retired  to  the  city  of  Corinth.  In  this  place 
he  died,  in  the  ninetieth  year  of  his  age,  359  years  before  the  Christian  era. 

The  works  of  Xenophon  are  numerous.  His  style  has  always  been  admired 
lor  sweetness.  Attic  purity,  andeingular  dearneaa. 
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PLATO. 


PLATo/the  pupil  and  biographer  of  Socrates,  the  earliest  Greek  philosophev 
whose  writings  are  devoted  to  the  advancement  of  moral  and  metapnysical  sci^ 
ence,  was  the  son  of  Athenian  parents,  but  bom  in  the  island  of  ^figina,  B.  C. 
429.  His  descent  was  illustrious,  being  derived  on  the  mother's  side  from  the 
philosopher  and  lawgiver  Solon,  and  on  the  father's  from  the  «ncient  kings  of 
Athens.  His  originsd  name  was  Aristocles,  and  he  received  that  of  Plate  from 
the  largeness  of  his  shoulders.  He  was  educated  with  care,  his  body  was  formed 
and  invigorated  with  gymnastic  exercises,  and  his  mind  was  cultivated  and  en- 
lightened by  the  study  of  poetry  and  of  geometry,  from  which  he  derived  that 
acuteness  of  judgment  and  warmth  of  imagination,  which  have  stamped  his 
character  as  the  most  subtile  and  flowery  writer  of  antiquity.  He  first  began 
his  literary  career  by  writing  poems  and  tragedies ;  but  he  was  soon  disgusted 
with  his  own  productions,  when,  at  the  age  of  twenty,  he  was  introduc^  into 
the  presence  of  Socrates,  and  when  he  was  enabled  to  compare  and  examine, 
with  critical  accuracy,  the  merits  of  his  compositions  with  those  of  his  poeti* 
eai  predecessors.  During  eight  years  he  continued  to  be  one  of  the  pupils  of 
Socrates ;  and  after  his  death  Plato  retired  from  Athens,  and  began  to  travel  over 
Greece.  He  visited  Magara,  Thebes,  and  Elis,  where  he  met  with  the  kindest 
reception  from  his  fellow-disciples,  whom  the  violent  death  of  their  master  had 
likewise  removed  from  Attica.  He  afterward  visited  Magna  Gnecia,  attracted 
by  the  fame  of  the  Pythagorean  philosophy,  and  by  the  learning,  abilities,  and 
reputation,  of  its  professors,  Philolaus,  Archytas,  and  Eurytus.  He  afterward 
passed  into  Sicily,  and  examined  the  eruptions  and  fires  of  the  volcano  of  that 
island.  He  also  visited  Egypt,  where  then  the  mathematican  Theodorus  flour- 
ished, and  where  he  knew  that  the  tenets  of  the  Pythagorean  philosophy  and 
metempsychosis  had  been  fostered  and  cherished.  When  he  had  finished  his 
travels,  Plato  retired  to  the  groves  of  Academus,  in  the  neighborhood  of  Athens, 
where  his  lectures  were  soon  attended  by  a  crowd  of  learned,  noble,  and  illus- 
trious pupils ;  and  the  philosopher,  by  refusing  to  have  a  share  in  the  adminis- 
tration  of  aflairs,  rendered  his  name  more  famous  and  his  school  more  frequented. 
During  forty  years  he  presided  at  the  head  of  the  academy,  and  there  he  devo- 
ted his  time  to  the  instruction  of  his  pupils,  and  composed  those  dialogues 
which  have  been  the  admiration  of  every  age  and  country.  His  studies,  how- 
ever, were  interrupted  for  a  time,  while  he  obeyed  the  pressing  calls  and 
invitations  of  Dionysius,  and  while  he  persuaded  the  tyrant  to  become  a  man. 
the  father  of  his  people,  and  the  friend  of  Liberty.  In  his  dress  the  philoso- 
pher was  not  ostentatious,  his  manners  were  elegant,  but  modest,  simple,  with- 
out aflectation ;  and  the  great  honors  which  his  learning  deserved  were  not  paid 
to  his  appearance.  When  he  came  to  the  Olympian  games,  Plato  resided  in  a 
fitmily  who  were  totally  strangers  to  him.  He  told  them  his  name  was  Plato, 
yet  he  never  spoke  of  the  emplo3rment  he  pursued  at  Athens ;  and  when  he 
returned  home,  attended  by  the  family  which  had  so  kindly  entertained  him, 
he  was  desired  to  show  them  the  great  philosopher  whose  name  he  bore :  their 
surprise  was  great  when  he  told  them  that  he  himself  was  the  Plato  whom 
diey  wished  to  behold.  In  his  diet  he  was  moderate,  and  indeed,  to  sobnety 
^  and  temperance  in  the  use  of  food,  and  to  the  want  of  those  pleasures  which 
enfeeble  the  body  and  enervate  the  mind,  some  have  attributed  his  preservation 
during  the  tremendous  pestilence  which  raged  at  Athens  with  so  much  fuiy  at 
the  beginning  of  the  Peloponnesian  war.  Plato  died  on  his  birthday,  in  the 
eighty-first  year  of  his  age,  B.  C.  384.  He  expired  according  to  Cicero,  as 
he  «  as  writing.  The  works  of  Plato  are  numerous ;  they  are  all  written  is 
the  form  of  a  dialogue,  except  twelve  letters. 
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DcMosTRfiNEs,  the  greatest  orator  of  antiquity*  was  the  son  of  an  opnlMif 
BMord-blade  manufacturer  at  Athens,  and  was  bom  about  282  B.  C.  He  wai 
but  seven  years  of  age  when  his  father  died.  His  guardians  negligently  man* 
aged  his  affairs,  and  embezzled  the  greatest  part  of  his  possessions.  His 
education  was  totally  neglected ;  and  for  whatever  advances  he  made  in  learn* 
ing,  he  was  indebted  to  his  industry  and  application.  He  became  the  pupil  of 
Isfleus  and  Plato,  and  applied  himself  to  study  the  orations  of  Isocrates.  At 
itfp  age  of  seventeen  he  gave  an  early  proof  of  his  eloquence  and  abilities 
against  his  guardians,  from  whom  he  obtained  the  retribution  of  the  greatest 
part  of  his  estate.  His  rising  talents  were,  however,  impeded,  by  weak  lungs, 
and  a  diliiculty  of  pronunciation,  especially  of  the  letter  r ;  but  these  obstacles 
were  soon  conquered  by  unwearied  application.  His  abilities  as  an  orator 
raised  him  to  consequence  at  Athens,  and  he  was  soon  placed  at  the  head  of 
the  government.  In  this  public  capacity  he  roused  his  countrymen  from  their 
indolence,  and  animated  them  against  the  encroachments  of  Philip  of  Macedo* 
nia.  In  the  battle  of  Cheronsa,  however,  Demosthenes  betrayed  his  pusiilan* 
imity,  and  saved  his  life  by  flight.  After  the  death  of  Philip,  he  declared  him- 
self warmly  against  his  son  and  successor,  Alexander,  whom  he  branded  with 
the  appellation  of  boy ;  and  when  the  Macedonians  demanded  of  the  Athenians 
their  orators,  Demosthenes  promptly  reminded  his  countrymen  of  the  fable  of 
the  sheep  which  delivered  their  dogs  to  the  wolves.  Though  he  had  boasted 
that  all  the  gold  of  Macedonia  could  not  tempt  him,  yet  he  suffered  himself  to 
be  bribed  by  a  small  golden  cup  from  Harpalus.  The  tumults  which  this 
occasioned  forced  him  to  retire  from  Athens;  and  in  his  banishment,  which 
he  passed  at  Troezene  and  ^gina,  he  lived  with  more  effeminacy  than  tnit 
heroism.  When  Antipater  made  war  against  Greece,  after  the  death  of  Alex 
ander,  Demosthenes  was  publicly  recalled  from  his  exile,  and  a  galley  was 
sent  to  fetch  him  from  iCgina.  His  return  was  attended  with  much  splendor 
and  all  the  citizens  crowded  at  the  Piraeus  to  see  him  land.  His  triumph  and 
popularity,  however,  were  short.  Antipater  and  Craterus  were  near  Athens, 
and  demanded  all  the  orators  to  be  delivered  up  into  their  hands.  Demos- 
thenes, with  all  his  adherents,  fled  to  the  temple  of  Neptune  in  Calauria ;  and 
when  he  saw  that  all  hopes  of  safety  were  banished,  he  took  a  dose  of  poison, 
which  he  always  carried  in  a  quill,  and  expired  on  the  day  that  the  Thesmo- 
phoria  were  celebrated,  in  the  sixtieth  year  of  his  age,  B.  C.  322.  The  Athe« 
nians  raised  a  brazen  statue  to  his  honor  with  an  inscription  translated  int# 
this  distich : — 

<•  8i  lihi  par  menti  robur,  Yir  magne,  fuiawt,' 
Gnria  non  Maeeda  avocabaiaaet  hero." 

Demosthenes  has  been  deservedly  called  the  prince  of  orators ;  and  Cicero 
his  successful  rival  among  the  Romans,  calls  him  a  perfect  model,  and  such  ar 
he  wished  to  be.  These  two  great  princes  of  eloquence  have  often  been  com- 
pared  together ;  but  the  judgment  hesitates  to  which  to  give  the  preference 
They  both  arrived  at  perfection ;  but  the  measures  by  which  they  obtained  i$ 
were  diametrically  opposite.  Demesthenes  has  hecn  compared,  and  with  pro- 
priety, by  his  rival  ^schines,  to  a  siren,  from  the  melody  of  his  expression. 
No  orator  can  be  said  to  have  expressed  the  various  passions  of  hatred,  resent- 
ment, or  indignation,  with  more  energy  than  he.  As  a  proof  of  his  uncommoii 
application,  he  transcribed  ten  times  the  history  of  Thucydides,  that  he  mi|^ 
not  merely  imitate,  but  possess,  the  force  aud  energy  of  the  great  historian* 
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Aristotle,  the  great  founder  of  the  peripatetic  sect  of  philosophers,  waa 
bom  at  Stagyra,  in  Thrace,  B.  C.  384.  After  his  father's  death  he  went  to 
Athenb,  to  hear  Plato's  lectures,  where  he  soon  signalized  himself  by  the 
brightness  of  his  genius.  He  had  been  of  an  inactive  and  dissolute  disposition 
in  his  youth,  but  now  he  applied  himself  with  uncommon  diligence,  and,  after 
he  had  spent  twenty  years  in  hearing  the  instructions  of  Plato,  he  opened  a 
school  for  himself,  for  which  he  was  accused  of  ingratitude  and  illiberality  by 
his  ancient  master.  He  was  moderate  in  his  meals ;  he  slept  little,  and  always 
had  one  arm  out  of  his  couch  with  a  bullet  in  it,  which  by  falling  into  a  brazen 
ba%in  underneath,  early  awakened  him.  The  fame  of  his  abilities  having 
reached  Philip  of  Macedon,  that  prince  made  him  tutor  to  his  son,  Alexander 
the  Great ;  and  he  so  carefully  attended  the  young  prince,  that  Philip  rebuilt 
the  town  of  Stagyra,  which  he  had  razed,  and  restored  the  expelled  inhabitants 
to  their  town  and  privileges.  When  Alexander  set  out  on  his  expedition  to 
Asia,  Aristotle  returned  to  Athens,  and  obtained  leave  to  occupy  the  Lycscum 
as  a  school  of  philosophy,  where  he  established  a  sect  called,  from  his  habit 
of  walking  as  he  lectured,  the  peripatetic.  Envy  of  his  abilities  caused  him 
to  be  accused  of  impiety,  and  he  retired  to  Chalcis,  remarking,  in  allusion  to 
the  judicial  murder  of  Socrates,  that  he  did  not  wish  to  see  the  Athenians  a 
second  time  guilty  of  crime  against  philosophy.  He  remained  at  Chalcis  till 
his  death,  which  occurred  B.  C.  323,  in  the  63d  year  of  his  age.  There  are 
different  reports  about  the  manner  of  his  death :  some  have  said  that  he 
drowned  himself  in  the  Euripus,  because  he  could  not  find  out  the  cause  of  its 
flux  and  reflux,  and  some  believe  that  he  died  at  Athens  of  a  colic,  two  years 
after  Alexander's  death.  The  people  of  Stagyra  instituted  festivals  in  his 
honor,  in  consequence  of  the  important  services  he  had  rendered  to  their  city. 

Almost  all  his  writings,  which  are  composed  on  a  variety  of  subjects,  are 
extant :  he  gave  them  to  Theophrastus  at  his  death,  and  they  were  brought  by 
one  of  the  Ptolemies,  and  placed  in  the  famous  library  of  Alexandria.  Diogenes 
Laertes  has  given  us  a  very  extensive  catalogue  of  them.  Aristotle  had  a  de- 
formed countenance,  but  his  genius  was  a  sufficient  compensation  for  all  his 
personal  defects.  He  has  been  called  by  Plato  the  philosopher  of  truth ;  and 
Cicero  compliments  him  with  the  title  of  a  man  of  eloquence,  universal  knowl** 
edge,  readiness  and  acuteness  of  invention,  and  fecundity  of  thought.  Arie- 
totle  studied  nature  more  than  art,  and  had  recourse  to  simplicity  of  expression 
more  than  ornament.  He  was  so  authoritative  in  his  opinions,  that,  as  Bacon 
observes,  he  wished  to  establish  the  same  dominion  over  men's  minds  as  hia 
pupil  over  nations.  Alexander,  it  is  said,  wished  and  encouraged  his  learned 
tutor  to  write  the  history  of  animals  ;  and  the  more  effectually  to  assist  him, 
he  supplied  him  with  eight  hundi^ed  talents,  and  in  his  Asiatic  expedition  em- 
ployed above  a  thousand  men  to  collect  animals,  either  in  fishing,  hunting,  or 
nawking,  which  were  carefully  transmitted  to  the  philosopher.  Aristotle's 
logic  has  long  reigned  in  the  schools,  and  been  regarded  as  the  perfect  model 
.^  of  all  imitation.  The  letter  which  Philip  wrote  to  Aristotle  has  been  preserved, 
*  and  is  in  these  words :  **  I  inform  you  I  have  a  son ;  I  thank  the  gods,  not  se 
much  for  making  me  a  father,  as  for  given  me  a  son  in  an  age  when  ho  can  have 
Aristotle  for  his  instructor.  I  hope  you  will  make  him  a  successor  worthy  of 
ma,  and  a  king  worthy  of  Macedonia."  Aristotle  had  a  son,  whom  he  called 
Nicomachus  fthe  name  his  father  bore),  and  for  whose  use  and  improvemeA* 
he  composed  his  ten  books  of  morals,  thence  called  Nicomachea. 

His  treatises  have  been  published  separately ;  but  the  best  edition  of  the  wotkt 
collectively,  b  thai  of  Duval,  2  vols.  foL  Paris,  1639. 
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Paiftifc  of  Akznd«rw--Bidtfged  fiom  a  CMn  In  the  Bodldto  LOrtiy,  Ozfx^ 

Alsxaji DBR  THB  Grbat,  whose  heroism  is  so  universally  a  theme,  was  di« 
MB  of  Philip,  king  of  Macedon,  by  Olympias,  daughter  of  Neoptolemns,  king 
of  Epims,  and  bom  B.  C.  356  ;  the  same  year  in  which  the  temple  of  Diana 
It  Ephesos  was  destroyed.  Alexander  receired  his  education  under  Lysima- 
^ns  and  Aristotle,  and  gare  sereral  proofs  of  manly  skiH  and  courage  while 
f «y  young ;  one  of  which,  the  breaking-in  of  his  fiery  steed,  Bucephalus,  is 
■emioned  by  all  his  historians  aa  an  incident  which  convinced  his  father  of 
kk  &ture  unconquerable  spirit.  Alexander  was  iiuch  attached  to  his  mother, 
aod  sided  with  her  in  the  disputes  which  led  to  her  divorce  from  Philip, 
^ik  the  latter  was  making  preparations  for  his  grand  ezpeditios  into  Asia» 
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he  was  assassinated  by  Pansanias ;  and  Alexander  succeeded  fo  ihe  dmme  m 
his  twentieth  year.    His  youth  at  first  excited  an  inclination  in  several  of  the 
.  states  of  Greece  to  throw  off  the  yoke  of  the  Macedonian  usurpation ;  but  tha 
hero  soon  quelled  the  design,  and  was  acknowledged  general  of  Greece.     Ha 
then  marched  into  Thrace,  and  gained  sereral  conquests.     During  his  absence 
Thebes  rerolted ;  and  when  Alexander  returned,  he  took  that  city  by  storm, 
made  a  dreadful  carnage  of  the  inhabitants,  and  destroyed  all  the  buildings  ex- 
cept the  residence  of  Pindar  the  poet.    This  severe  example  had  its  effect  on 
the  other  states ;  and  even  Athens  distinguished  itself  by  a  servile  submission 
to  the  conqueror.     Alexander  next  turned  his  arms  against  Darius,  king  of 
Persia ;  and,  at  twenty-two,  crossed  the  Hellespont,  at  die  head  of  forty  thou- 
sand men.     With  this  force  he  defeated  the  Persians  at  the  Granicus,  and  made 
himself  master  of  numerous  places.     At  Gordium,  where  he  assembled  his 
army,  he  is  said  to  have  cut  the  famous  knot  on  which  the  fate  of  Asia  depend- 
ed.    Shortly  after  this,  he  again  defeated  the  king  of  Persia  near  Issus,  and 
took  immense  treasures  and  many  prisoners ;  among  whom  were  the  mother, 
wife,  and  children  of  Darius.     This  victory  was  followed  by  the  conquest  of 
Phoenicia,  Damascus,  and  several  other  states.    Alexander  next  besieged  Tyre, 
which  long  resisted  him,  and,  in  revenge,  many  of  the  inhabitants  were  put 
to  the  sword.     He  then  went  to  Jerusalem,  passed  into  Egypt,  subdued  it, 
and  founded  the  city  of  Alexandria.     Darius  now  collected  another  army,  and 
was  defeated  at  Arbela,  which  decided  the  fate  of  Western  Asia.     This  great 
battle  was  followed  by  the  capture  of  Susa  and  Persepolis ;  the  last  of  which 
Alexander  destroyed  at  the  instigation  of  his  mistress.     He  now  prepared  for 
an  expedition  to  India ;  and,  after  a  perilous  march,  reached  the  Indus,  B.  C. 
327,  which  he  crossed  at  the  part  where  the  city  of  Attock  now  stands.     Alex- 
ander received  the  submission  of  several  of  the  petty  princes  of  the  country, 
but  was  opposed  by  Poms,    who   valiantly  withstood  the  invader  ;  and  although 
conquered  pjid  made  prisoner,  the  victor,  pleased  with  his  spirit,  restored  him 
his  dominions,  and  made  him  an  ally.     The  conqueror  next  entered  the  fertile 
plains  now  called  the  Punjab,  took  the  city  of  Sangala,  and  directed  his  course 
to  the  Ganges ;  from  which  object,  however,  he  was  diverted  by  the  rainy  sea- 
son, and  the  disaffection  of  his  own  troops.     He  accordingly  erected  twelve 
altars  of  an  extraordinary  size  io  mark  the  limits  of  his  progress,  remnants  of 
which  are  said  to  be  still  in  existence.    Alexander,  therefore,  retraced  his  steps 
to  the  Hydaspes,  on  the  banks  of  which  he  built  two  cities,  Nicea  and  Buce* 
phala ;  and  embarked,  with  his  light  troops,  on  board  a  fleet  he  had  constructed 
leaving  the  main  army  to  march  by  land.     After  a  severe  contest  with  the  Mal- 
lii,  in  which  he  was  wounded  and  his  whole  army  nearly  lost,  he  proceeded 
down  the  river  to  Patala ;  and  having  entered  the  Indian  ocean,  and  performed 
some  rites  in  honor  of  Neptune,  he  left  his  fleet ;  giving  orders  to  Nearchus, 
who  had  the  command,  to  sail  to  the  Persian  gulf,  and  thence  up  the  Tigris  to 
Mesopotamia.    Alexander  then  prepared  to  march  to  Babylon,  toward  which 
capital  he  proceeded  in  triumphal  progress.     Reaching  Susa,  he  began  to  give 
way  to  a  passion  for  pleasure  and  joviality,  and  married  Statira,  the  daughter  of 
Darius.     At  length  he  reached  Babylon,  where  he  gave  orders  indicating  fu- 
ture undertakings  of  great  magnitude ;  when  he  was  seized  with  an  illness,  in 
<ft>nisequence  of  indulging  in  habits  of  intemperance,  and  died  of  a  fever,  in  the 
thirteenth  year  of  his  eventful  reign,  and  the  thirty-third  of  his  life,  B.  0.  323. 
When  required  to  name  his  successor,  he  is  said  to  have  replied,  "  The  wor- 
thiest among  yon ;  but  I  am  afraid,"  added  he,  "  that  my  best  friends  will  per- 
form my  funeral  obsequies  with  bloody  hands."    Alexander,  widi  all  his  pride, 
was  humane  and  liberal,  easy  and  familiar  with  his  friends.    Pursuant  to  his  owv 
direction,  his  body  was  conveyed  to  Alexandria  in  a  golden  coffin,  encksed  im 
a  MUfitiioos  sarcophagus,  sufyosed  to  be  now  »  ibm  British  Museum* 
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AltcHtHKDM,  the  most  celebrated  mathematician  among  the  ancients,  wm 
Vom  B.  C.  286.  He  was  a  native  of  Syracuse^  and  related  to  King  Hieroi 
He  was  equally  skilled  in  the  sciences  of  astronomy,  geometry,  mechanics^ 
hydrostatics)  and  optics  ;  his  aptness  in  solving  problems  had  become  prover- 
bial in  Cicero's  days,  and  his  singular  ingenuity  in  the  invention  and  construc- 
tion of  warlike  engines,  is  much  dwelt  upon  by  Livy.  The  combination  of 
pulleys  for  raising  immense  weights,  the  endless  screw,  &c.,  were  invented  by 
him«  He  also  invented  a  machine  of  glass  that  faithfidly  represented  the  mo^ 
lions  of  all  the  heavenly  bodies* 

When  Marcellus>  the  Roman  consul,  besieged  Syracuse,  Archimedes  con-> 
stnicted  machines>  which  suddenly  raised  up  in  the  air  the  ships  of  the  enemy 
from  the  bay  before  the  city,  and  then  let  them  fall  with  such  violence  into  the 
water  that  they  sunk.  He  set  them  also  on  fire  with  his  burning-glasses.  By 
such  means,  the  inventive  genius  and  industry  of  Archimedes  were  able  to 
baffle  all  the  efforts,  and  to  destroy  all  the  great  and  stupendous  machines  and 
military  engines  of  the  Romans  during  three  successive  years.  The  perseve^ 
ranee  of  Marcellus  at  last  obtained  the  victory.  The  inattention  of  the  inhab* 
itants  during  their  nocturnal  celebration  of  the  festivals  of  Diana,  favored  his 
operations ;  ^le  forcibly  entered  the  town,  and  made  himself  master  of  it. 
The  Roman  conqueror  enriched^  the  capital  of  Italy  with  the  spoils  of  Svra- 
cuSe,  and  when  he  was  accused  of  rapaciousness,  for  stripping  the  ci^  of  all 
its  paintings  and  ornaments,  he  confessed  that  he  had  done  it  to  adorn  the  pub- 
lic buildings  of  Rome,  and  to  introduce  a  taste  for  the  fine  arts  and  elegance 
of  the  Greeks  among  his  countrymen. 

When  the  town  was  taken,  the  Roman  general  gave  strict  orders  to  his  soldiers 
not  to  hurt  Archimedes,  and  even  offered  a  reward  to  him  who  should  bring 
him  alive  and  safe  into  his  presence.  All  these  precautions  were  useless ;  the 
philosopher  was  so  deeply  engaged  in  solving  a  problem,  that  he  was  even  ig- 
norant that  the  enemy  were  in  possession  of  the  town  ;  and  a  soldier,  without 
knowing  who  he  was,  killed  him,  because  he  refused  to  follow  him,  B.  C.  213. 
Marcellus  raised  a  monument  over  him,  and  placed  upon  it  a  cylinder  and  a 
sphere ;  but  the  place  remained  long  unknown,  till  Cicero,  during  his  quaestor- 
ship  in  Sicily,  found  it  near  one  of  the  gates  of  Syracuse,  surrounded  with 
thorns  and  brambles. 

It  has  been  supposed  by  some  that  Archimedes  raised  the  site  of  the 
towns  and  villages  of  Egypt,  and  began  those  mounds  of  earth  by  means  of 
which  communication  is  kept  from  town  to  town,  during  the  inundations  of  the 
Nile.  The  story  of  his  burning-glass  had  always  appeared  fabulous  to  some 
of  the  modems,  till  the  experiments  of  Buffon  demonstrated  it  beyond  contra- 
diction. These  celebrated  glasses  were  supposed  to  be  reflectors  made  of  m^ 
•1,  and  capable  of  producing  their  effect  at  the  distance  of  a  bow-shot.  The 
(nanner  in  which  he  discovered  how  much  silver  a  goldsmith  had  mixed  with 
gold  in  making  a  golden  crown  for  King  Hiero,  is  well  known  to  every  mod- 
erd  hydrostatic,  and  in  bud  is  an  interesting  mathematical  qiiestion  which  finds 
A  place  in  most  modehi  arithmetics,  for  the  exercise  of  the  skill  in  figures  of 
Toung  students  in  that  noble  science.  Among  the  wild  schemes  of  Archim- 
edes, is  his  saying,  that  l^  means  of  his  machines  he  could  move  the  earth 
with  ease  if  {Uaced  on  a  fixed  spot  near  it.  Many  of  the  works  of  Arehioa- 
Mes  are  extant.  The  beet  edition  of  his  works  is  that  of  David  BiyalUii%< 
lbli<^  Paris,  16U. 
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HANNIBAL. 


HANinBAL,  a  celebrated  Carthaginian  general,  the  aon  of  Amilcar,  was  bora 
B.  C.  247.  He  was  educated  in  his  father's  camp,  and  inured  from  his  early 
^ears  to  the  labors  of  the  field.  He  passed  into  Spain  when  nine  years  old, 
and  at  the  request  of  his  father,  took  a  solemn  oath  that  he  never  would  be  at 
peace  with  the  Romans.  After  his  father's  death  he  was  appointed  over  the 
carahy  in  Spain ;  and,  some  time  after,  upon  the  death  of  Asdrubal,  he  was 
invested  with  the  command  of  all  the  armies  of  Carthage,  though  not  yet  in 
the  twent^-fiflh  year  of  his  age.  In  three  years  of  continual  success  he  sub- 
dued all  the  nations  of  Spain  which  opposed  the  Carthaginian  power,  and  took 
Saguntum  after  a  siege  of  eight  months.  The  city  was  in  alliance  with  the 
Romans ;  and  its  fall  was  the  cause  of  the  second  Punic  war,  which  Hannibal 
prepared  to  support  with  all  the  courage  and  prudence  of  a  consummate  general. 
He  levied  three  large  armies,  one  of  which  he  sent  to  Africa ;  he  left  another 
in  Spain ;  and  marched  at  the  head  of  the  third  toward  Italy.  This  army  some 
have  calculated  at  twenty  thousand  foot  and  six  thousand  horse ;  others  say 
that  it  consisted  of  one  hundred  thousand  foot  and  twenty  thousand  horse 
He  came  to  the  Alps,  and  after  much  trouble  gained  the  top  in  nine  days.  The 
passage  of  the  Alps  by  this  bold  leader,  which  struck  the  utmost  terror  into 
the  Romans,  appeared  to  them  So  prodigious  that  the  embellishments  of  fiction 
seemed  to  add  nothing  of  wonder  to  the  recital,  and  it  soon  began  to  be  believed 
that  this  extraordinary  passage  had  been  effected  by  the  use  of  vinegar,  in 
which  the  Alpine  rocks  were  dissolved.  Modem  writers,  however,  by  t^t 
application  of  a  just  criticism,  and  being,  moreover,  less  excited  and  less  inter 
ested  on  this  point,  have  generally  assigned  to  the  marvellous  story  its  propei 
place  among  the  inventions  of  fancy.  An  author,  nevertheless,  of  great  learn 
ing  and  genius  at  the  present  day,  seems,  by  the  weight  of  his  opinion  to  give 
the  story  of  the  older  writers  fresh  currency  and  new  authority ;  since  he  man- 
ifestly inclines  to  receive  the  tradition.  He  thinks,  however,  that  there  might 
have  been  one  difiiculty  in  the  way,  and  ingenuously  allows  that  he  can  not 
imagine  how  Hannibal  obtained  a  "sufficient  supply  for  his  purpose."  He  was 
opposed  by  the  Romans  as  soon  as  he  entered  Italy ;  and  after  he  had  defeated 
Pablius  Cornelius  Scipio  and  Sempronius,  near  the  Rhone,  the  Po,  and  the 
Trebia,  he  crossed  the  Apennines  and  invaded  Etruria.  He  defeated  the 
army  of  the  consul  Flaminius  near  the  lake  Trasimenus,  and  soon  after  met 
the  two  consuls,  C.  Terentius  and  L.  ^milius  at  Canns.  His  army  consisted 
of  forty  thousand  foot  and  ten  thousand  horse,  when  he  engaged  ue  Romans 
at  the  celebrated  battle  of  Cannee.  The  slaughter  was  so  great,  that  no  less 
than  for^  thousand  Romans  were  killed,  and  the.  conqueror  made  a  bridge  with 
the  dead  carcasses ;  and,  as  a  sign  of  his  victory,  he  sent  to  Carthage  three 
bushels  of  gold  rings,  which  had  been  taken  from  six  thousand  Roman  knigh^ 
■lain  in  the  battle. 

Instead  of  following  up  the  advantage  which  this  victory  held  out  to  him, 
Hannibal  rested  at  Capua,  which  enabled  the « Romans  to  recover  from  their 
fright,  so  that  when  the  Carthaginians  encamped  before  the  city,  their  appear- 
ance created  no  alarm.  Hannibal,  finding  it  hopeless  to  make  any  attempt  upon 
the  capital,  retreated.  Two  years  afterward  he  defeated  Marcellus ;  but  notwith- 
atending  this,  finding  his  affairs  growing  desperate  in  Italy,  where  he  had  now 
oeen  sixteen  years,  he  made  overtures  of  peace,  which  terminated  without  ef- 
fect. The  battle  of  Zama,  in  which  he  lost  twenty  thousand  men,  completely 
rained  Hannibal,  and  he  retired  to  Asia,  where  he  took  refuge  with  Prusiaa, 
[  of  Bithynia ;  but  being  ajmrehensive  that  he  should  be  delivered  up  to 
s,  he  took  poison,  at  ue  age  of  sixty-four,  B.  C.  183. 
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POMPEY. 


PoHPSYy  flurnamed  the  Great,  or  Cneius  Pompeius  Magnus,  was  bom  abom 

B.  C.  106.  He  studied  the  art  of  war  under  his  father,  and,  when  he  was  but 
wenty-three,  raised  three  legions,  with  which  he  joined  Sylla,  whose  oppo- 
nents he  drove  out  of  Sicily  and  Africa.  That  commander  recalled  him  to 
Rome,  saluting  him  on  his  return  with  the  appellation  of  the  Great.  Pompey 
also  obtained  the  honors  of  a  triumph.  After  the  death  of  Sylla,  he  again  met 
and  defeated  the  Marian  faction,  quelled  a  revolt  in  Spain,  and  obtained  a  sec- 
ond triumph.  He  was  soon  after  chosen  consul ;  in  which  office  he  restored 
the  tribunitian  power  to  its  original  dignity,  and  in  forty  days  tbrove  the  pirates 
from  the  Mediterranean,  where  for  years  they  had  preyed  upon  and  nearly  de- 
stroyed the  whole  naval  power  of  Kome.  He  next  was  engaged  in  war  with 
Mithridates,  king  of  Pontus,  whom  he  so  defeated  in  a  general  engagement, 
that  the  Asiatic  monarch  escaped  with  difficulty  from  the  field  of  battle.  He 
next  entered  Armenia,  received  the  submission  of  King  Tigranes,  conquered 
the  Albanians  and  Iberians,  visited  countries  scarce  known  to  the  Romans,  and, 
liko  a  master  of  the  world,  disposed  of  kingdoms  and  provinces,  and  received 
homage  from  twelve  crowned  heads  at  once.  After  pushing  his  conquests  as 
far  as  the  Red  sea,  Pompey  returned  to  Italy  with  all  the  pomp  and  majesty  of 
an  eastern  conqueror.  The  Romans  knew  his  power,  and  dreaded  his  approach. 
Pompey,  however,  banished  their  fears ;  he  disbanded  his  army,  and  the  con- 
queror  of  Asia  entered  Rome  like  a  private  citizen. 

Pompey  soon  after  united  his  interest  with  that  of  Caesar  and  Crassus,  and 
formed  the  first  triumvirate,  which  was  cemented  by  the  marriage  of  Pompey 
with  Julia,  the  daughter  of  Caesar.  By  this  arrangement  the  provinces  of  the 
republic  were  arbitrarily  divided  umong  the  triumvirs.  Pompey  was  allotted 
Africa  and  Spain,  while  Crassus  repaired  to  Syria,  to  add  Parthia  to  the  Roman 
dominions,  and  Caesar  remained  satisfied  with  the  continuation  of  his  power  as 
governor  of  Gaul  for  five  additional  years.  But  this  powerful  confederacy  was 
soon  broken  by  the  sudden  death  of  Julia,  and  the  total  defeat  of  Crassus  in 
Syria ;  and  the  jarring  interests  of  Pompey  and  Caesar  soon  led  to  a  civil  war. 
Caesar's  petitions  were  received  with  coldness  by  the  Roman  senate ;  and  by 
the  influence  of  Pompey,  a  decree  was  passed  to  strip  him  of  his  power.  Cae- 
sar no  sooner  heard  of  it  than  he  made  it  a  plea  of  resistance,  crossed  the  Ru- 
bicon, which  was  the  boundary  of  his  province,  and  entered  Italy  sword  in 
hand.  When  he  gained  the  western  parts  of  the  Roman  empire  to  his  cause, 
Caesar  crossed  Italy  and  entered  Greece,  where  Pompey  had  retired,  supported 
by  all  the  powers  of  the  east,  the  wishes  of  the  republican  Romans,  and  by  a 
numerous  and  well-disciplined  army.  In  the  plains  of  Pharsalia  the  two  armies 
engaged.  The  cavalry  of  Pompey  soon  gave  way,  and  the  general  retired  to 
his  camp,  overwhelmed  with  grief  and  shame.  But  here  there  was  no  safety ; 
snd,  disguised,  he  fled  to  the  seacoast,  and  thence  to  Egypt,  where  he  hoped 
to  find  a  safe  asylum,  with  Ptolemy,  whom  he  had  once  protected.  A  boat  be- 
ing sent  to  take  him  on  shore,  he  left  his  galley,  after  a  tender  parting  with  his 
wife  Cornelia,  whom  he  had  lately  married.  The  Egyptian  sailors  sat  in  sullen 
silence  in  the  boat,  and,  when  Pompey  disembarked,  Achillus  and  Septimius 
assassinated  him.  His  wife,  whose  eyes  followed  him  to  the  shore,  on  witness 
sing  the  bloody  scene,  hastened  away  to  avoid  his  miserable  fate.    He  died  B. 

C.  48,  aged  fifty-eight.  His  head  was  cut  off  and  sent  to  Caesar,  who  turned 
from  it  with  horror,  and  shed  a  flood  of  tears.  His  body  was  left  naked  on  the 
shore,  till  Philip,  one  of  his  freedmen,  raised  a  burning  pile,  and  deposited  his 
ashes  under  a  mound  of  earth.  Caesar  erected  a  monument  over  his  i 
«nd  Adrian,  two  centuries  after,  had  it  repaired  at  his  own  expense. 
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CICERO, 

Marcus  Tulliub  CicsROy  the  prince  of  Roman  orators,  was  bom  at  Arpi* 
oum  B.  C.  106.     He  was  the  son  of  a  Roman  knight,  and  lineally  descended 
from  the  ancient  kings  of  the  Sabines.    His  mother's  name  was  Helvia.    Afler 
displaying  many  promising  abilities .  at  school,  he  was  taught  philosophy  at 
Piso,  and  law  by  Mutius  Scaevola.    The  vehemence  with  which  he  had  attack- 
ed Glodius  proved  injm'ious  to  him ;  and  when  his  enemy  was  made  tribune, 
Cicero  was  banished  from  Rome,  though  twenty  thousand  young  men  were 
supporters  of  his  innocence.     After  sixteen  months  absence,  ho  entered  Rome 
With  universal  satisfaction,  and  when  he  was  sent,  with  the  power  of  proconsul, 
to  Cilicia,  his  integrity  and  prudence,  made  him  successful  against  the  enemy, 
and  at  his  return  he  was  honored  with  a  triumph,  which  the  factions  prevented 
him  to  enjoy.     After  much  hesitation  during  the  civil  commotions  between 
Cesar  and  Pompey,  he  joined  himself  to  the  latter,  and  followed  him  to  Greece. 
When  victory  had  declared  in  favor  of  Cffisar,  at  the  battle  of  Pharsalia,  Cice- 
ro went  to  Brundusium,  and  was  reconciled  to  the  conqueror,  who  treated  him 
with  great  humanity.    From  this  time  Cicero  retired  into  the  country,  and  spl- 
dom  visited  Rome.     When  Caesar  had  been  stabbed  in  the  senate,  Cicero  rec- 
ommended a  general  amnesty,  and  was  the  most  earnest  to  decree  the  provinces 
to  Brutus  and  Cassius.     But  when  he  saw  the  interest  of  Caesar's  murderers 
decrease,  and  Antony  come  into  power,  he  retired  to  Athens.     He  soon  afler 
returned,  but  lived  in  perpetual  fear  of  assassination.     Augustus  courted  the 
approbation  of  Cicero,  and  expressed  his  wish  to  be  his  colleague  in  the  coa- 
aulship.     But  his  wish  was  not  sincere ;  he  soon  forgot  his  former  profession 
of  friendship ;  and  when  the  two  consuls  had  been  killed  at  Mutina,  Augustus 
joined  his  interest  to  that  of  Antony,  and  the  triumvirate  was  soon  after  formed. 
The  great  enmity  which  Cicero  bore  to  Antony  was  fatal  to  him ;  and  Angus- 
tus,  Antony,  and  Lepidus,  the  triumvirs,  to  destroy  all  cause  of  quarrel,  and  each 
to  despatch  his  enemies,  produced  their  list  of  proscription.     About  two  hun- 
dred were  doomed  to  death,  and  Cicero  was  among  the  number  upon  the  list 
of  Antony.     Augustus  yielded  a  man  to  whom  he  partly  owed  his  greatness, 
and  Cicero  was  pursued  by  the  emissaries  of  Antony,  among  whom  were  Pop- 
ilius,  whom  he  had  defended  upon  an  accusation  of  parricide.     He  had  fled  in 
s  litter  toward  the  sea  of  Caieta,  and  when  the  assassins  came  up  to  him,  he 
put  his  head  out  of  the  litter,  and  it  was  severed  from  the  body  by  Herennius. 
This  memorable  event  happened  in  December,  43  B.  C,  after  the  enjoyment 
of  life  for  sixty-three  years,  eleven  months,  and  five  days.     The  head  and  the 
right  hand  of  the  orator  were  carried  to  Rome,  and  hung  up  in  the  Roman 
forum ;  and  Fulvia,  the  wife  of  Antony,  drew  the  tongue  out  of  the  mouth,  and 
bored  it  through  repeatedly  with  a  gold  bodkin ;  verifying,  by  this  act  of  inhu 
inanity,  what  Cicero  had  once  observed,  that  "  no  animal  is  more  revongeful 
than  a  woman." 

The  eloquence  of  Cicero  in  the  Roman  senate  was  so  ardent  as  to  rival  the 
illustrious  fame  of  Demosthenes ;  and  in  the  elegance  of  his  writings,  and  the 
clear  and  lucid  arguments  of  his  philosophy,  he  equalled  the  ablest  authors,  and 
the  most  renowned  sages  of  Greece.  He  had  the  singular  fortune  of  discover- 
ing, and  defeating,  the  conspiracy  of  Catiline,  durins  his  consulship,  and 
d^rved  to  be  called,  for  his  services,  another  founder  of  Rome.  In  the 
flCniggles  between  Cesar  and  the  republic  he  however  betrayed  irresolution, 
sad  probably  to  that  timiditv,  which  feared  boldly  to  proclaim  its  sentimentSy 
hs  owed  his  downfall.  Of  his  works,  which  are  universally  known,  and  far  toa 
Bumsroiis  to  be  eren  naaiad  here,  veiy  many  editions  have  been  piddished 
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JULIUS    CiESAR. 


Gaius  Juliub  CfSARy  the  first  Roman  emperor,  and  one  of  ihe  greatest  man 
that  even  Rome  ever  produced,  was  bom  B.  C.  99.  At  the  early  age  of  six- 
teen he  lost  his  father,  who  was  a  prstor ;  and,  very  shortly  after  Uiat  event,  he 
married  Cornelia,  the  daughter  of  Cornelius  Cinna,  the  friend  of  Marius.  This 
connection  g^ve  great  offence  to  the  powerful  Sylla,  who,  having  vainly  endeav- 
ored to  bring  about  a  divorce,  caused  Csesar  to  be  proscribed.  Caesar,  however, 
escaped  the  search  that  was  made  after  him,  and  Sylla  was  at  length  induced 
to  exempt  him  from  prosecution,  though  he  did  so  very  unwillingly,  telling  those 
who  interceded  with  him,  that  they  would  repent  their  kindness,  as  he  could 
see  in  Caesar  the  germ  of  many  Mariuses.  Having  distinguished  himself  as 
an  orator  in  the  impeachment  of  Cornelius  Dolabella,  he  speedily  grew  a  pub- 
lic favorite,  and  became  successively,  military  tribune,  quaestor,  and  aedile. 
The  profusion  with  which  he  lavished  his  liberality  while  in  ^ese  offices, 
involved  him  very  deeply  in  debt ;  but  having  obtained  the  government  of 
Spain,  he  contrived  to  amass  money  sufficient  for  their  discharge,  though 
they  are  said  to  have  amounted  to  a  sum  equal  to  eight  millions  of  dollars ;  a 
fact  which,  as  he  held  the  government  only  a  year,  says  but  little  for  his  scru- 
pulousness as  to  the  means  he  used  for  self-aggrandizement.  Having  united 
with  Pompey  and  Crassus  in  the  memorable  coalition,  called  "  the  first  trium- 
virate," he  hecame  consul,  and  then  obtained  the  government  of  Gaul,  with  the 
command  of  four  legions.  And  now  it  was  that  his  genius  had  ample  scope. 
His  military  career  was  rapid  and  brilliant.  Belgians,  Helvetians,  and  Ner- 
vians,  succumbed  to  him.  The  German  tribes  were  repulsed,  and  Gaul  was 
wholly  subjected  to  the  Roman  power.  He  invaded  Britain,  a  country  till  then 
unknown  to  the  Roman  people,  and  which  he  twice  reduced  to  apparent  sub- 
mission. A  view  of  the  first  landing  of  Caesar  in  England  (from  a  design  by 
Blakey,  a  celebrated  historical  painter  of  the  last  century)  is  given  on  the  oppo- 
site page.  These  transactions,  which  the  limits  of  this  sketch  will  not  permit 
«s  to  narrate  in  detail,  are  all  beautifully  and  graphically  related  in  his  Com- 
mentaries. His  successes  had  the  effect  of  exciting  the  jealousy  of  Pompey, 
who  had  influence  enough  in  the  senate  to  cause  Caesar  to  be  recalled  from  the 
government  of  Gaul.  He  refused  to  obey  this  order,  and  marched  with  his 
army  into  Italy,  Pompey  retiring  into  Greece.  Having  seized  the  public  treas- 
ury, and  commissioned  Mark  Antony  to  watch  over  his  interests  in  Rome,  he 
proceeded  to  Spain,  where  a  large  army  remained  in  Pompey's  interest,  which 
ne  defeated,  and  on  his  return  to  Rome  was  declared  dictator.  He  then  follow- 
ed Pompey  into  Greece,  and  defeated  him  in  the  memorable  battle  of  Pharsalia, 
from  which  Pompey  escaped  only  to  be  assassinated  in  Egypt.  Having  crush- 
ed every  attempt  at  resistance  on  the  part  of  the  sons  and  friends  of  Pompey, 
and  having  been  honored  with  four  several  triumphs,  he  was  declared  perpet- 
ual dictator ;  a  title  which  some  of  his  friends  wished  to  altar  to  that  of  king. 
And  as  the  great  body  of  the  Roman  people,  dazzled  by  his  military  genius,  and 
gratified  by  the  liberality  of  his  largesses,  were  insensible  of,  or  indifferent 
to,  his  insatiable  thirst  for  domination,  it  is  more  than  probable  that  he  would  * 
have  become  an  absolute  king,  but  that  Brutus  and  other  republicans  penetrated 
his  designs,  and  sternly  resolved  to  make  his  life  the  sacrifice  to  the  froedom 
of  his  country.  Notwi^tanding  dark  hints  had  been  given  to  him  of  his  dan- 
ger, he  attended  a  meeting  of  the  senate  without  taking  any  measures  for  the 
safety  of  his  person,  and  fell  beneath  the  daggers  of  3ie  conspirators  on  the 
ides  of  March  in  the  year  43  B.  C,  and  in  the  fiffy-sixth  of  his  age. 

The  learning  of  Caesar  deserves  commendation  as  well  as  his  military  char- 
acter.   He  reformed  the  calendar.    He  wrote  his  Commentaries  on  the  Gallic 
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wu«  on  tbe  apoC  wImm  Im  iSnigfat  his  battles ;  and  the  composition  has  been  a^ 
mired  for  the  elegance  as  well  as  the  correctness  of  its  style.  This  raluabte 
book  was  nearly  lost ;  and  when  Cesar  saved  his  liflB  in  the  bay  of  Alexandria, 
he  was  obliged  to  swim  from  his  ship,  with  his  arms  in  one  hand,  and  his  C019- 
mentaries  in  the  other.  Besides  the  Gallic  and  civil  wars,  he  wrote  other 
pieces,  which  are  now  lost.  His  qualities  were  such  that  in  every  battle  be 
could  not  but  be  conqueror,  and  in  a  civil  position  master ;  and  to  his  sense  of 
his  superiority  over  the  rest  of  the  world,  or  to  his  ambition,  we  are  to  attrib- 
ute his  saying  that  he  '*  rather  be  first  i;i  a  little  village  than  second  at  Rome." 
It  was  after  his  conquest  over  Phamaces  in  one  day,  that  he  made  use  of  these 
remarkable  words  to  express  the  celerity  of  his  operations :  "  Veni,  vidi,  vici !" 
When  he  was  in  his  first  campaign  in  Spain,  he  was  observed  to  gaze  at  a 
statue  of  Alexander,  and  even  shed  tears  at  the  recollection  that  that  hero  had 
conquered  the  world  at  an  age  in  which  he  himself  had  done  nothing. 


VIRGIL, 

There  exist  but  few  authentic  materials  from  which  we  can  collect  any  cir- 
cumstances concerning  the  life  of  this  poet.  It  appears  that  his  father  was  a 
man  of  low  birth,  and  that,  at  one  period  of  his  life,  he  was  engaged  in  the 
meanest  employments.  According  to  some  authorities  he  was  a  potter  or  brick- 
maker  ;  and,  according  to  others,  the  hireling  of  a  travelling  merchant,  called 
Magus,  or  Maius.  He  so  ingratiated  himself,  however,  with  his  master,  that 
he  received  his  daughter  Maia  in  marriage,  and  was  intrusted  with  the  charge 
of  a  farm,  which  his  father-in-law  had  acquired  in  the  vicinity  of  Mantua. 
Virgil  was  the  offspring  of  these  humble  parents,  and  was  born  about  the  year 
70  B.  C.  at  the  village  of  Andes  (now  Pietola),  which  lies  a  few  miles  from 
Mantua.  His  first  years  were  spent  at  Cremona;  he  next  studied  at  Milan, 
and  lastly  at  Naples,  where  he  learned  Greek  under  Parthenias,  and  philoso- 
phy from  Syro  the  Epicurean.  Physic  and  mathematics  constituted  his  favorite 
objects,  and  he  embraced  the  doctrines  of  Plato.  He  removed  to  Rome  when 
his  country  was  partitioned  out  among  the  soldiers  ailer  the  battle  of  Philippi. 
There,  by  means  of  his  friend  Maecenas,  he  was  introduced  to  Augustus,  who 
restored  to  him  his  estate.  On  this  occasion  he  wrote  his  first  '^  Eclogue  ;** 
and,  on  ct)mpleting  the  "  Bucolics,"  he  undertook  the  "  Georgics."  After  these 
were  finished,  and  had  been  read  by  Augustus,  he  began  the  "  iEneid,"  at  the 
request  of  the  emperor.  This  great  poem  has  left  the  palm  of  superiority  un- 
decided between  Homer  and  Virgil.  The  poet  was  engaged  eleven  years  upon 
this  immortal  work,  but  died  without  revising  it  of  pulmonary  disease,  at  Brun- 
dusium,  B.  C.  19,  aged  fifty-one.  When  he  felt  the  near  approach  of  death, 
he  ordered  his  frieufk  to  burn  'the ''  ^neid,"  as  an  imperfect  poem.  Augustus, 
however,  interposed  to  save  a  work,  which  he  no  doubt  foresaw  would  confer 
immortality  on  the  poet,  and  on  the  prince  who  patronised  him. 

The  remains  of  Virgil  were,  in  accordance  with  his  wish,  taken  to  Naples, 
by  order  of  Augustus,  and  there  interred.  A  view  of  the  ruins  of  his  tomb 
is  given  on  the  opposite  page.  It  is  situated  on  the  hill  of  Posilippo,  in  the 
inmiediate  vicinity  of  the  city  of  Naples,  where  it  has  been  vieited  for  centu- 
ries by  innumerable  travellers  of  all  nations.  It  stands  on  the  brink  of  a  steep 
cliff,  and  is  overshadowed  by  trees  that  have  their  roots  in  some  rocks  that 
flank  it.  The  myrtles  flourish  on  the  roof,  and  all  around  that  quiet  nook,  fil- 
Img  the  air  with  sweetness ;  and  the  ivy  not  only  decorates  the  tomb,  but  th* 
•ides  of  tba  rocks,  and  the  face  of  the  cliff  ou  which  the  tomb  stands. 
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BOADICEA. 

This  extraordinary  woman,  celebrated  for  the  ralor  she  displayed  against 
the  Romans,  was  the  wife  of  Prasatagus,  king^f  the  Iceni,  one  of  the  states 
into  which  Britain  was  divided,  while  the  island  was  subject  to  Roman  au- 
thority. But  to  give  her  history,  we  must  briefly  narrate  that  of  the  times  in 
which  she  lived. 

About  the  sixtieth  year  of  our  era,  Suetonius  Paulinus,  one  of  the  greatest 
generals  of  the  age,  was  appointed  governor  of  Britain,  and  allowed  an  army 
of  one  hundred  thousand  men  to  keep  the  natives  in  subjection.  The  infamous 
Nero*-  was  then  emperor  of  Rome,  and  Paulinus  was  a  fit  instrument  to  execute 


Read  of  Nero  —From  a  Boat  in  the  Yatioaik 

the  orders  of  his  master,  who  cared  not  how  many  people  jufTered,  if  his  unbound- 
ed avarice  and  lust  were  satisfied.  To  fill  the  cofiers  of  the  emperor  the  Britons 
were  subjected  to  the  most  cruel  taxation,  and  those  who  but  recently  were  in 
the  full  enjoyment  of  peace  and  liberty,  were  reduced  to  the  most  abject  slavery. 
But  the  inherent  principles  of  freedom,  actively  alive  in  the  breast  of  the 
Britons,  could  not  be  destroyed,  and  when  the  oppressions  of  their  conquerors 
became  too  severe  to  be  borne,  they  raised  the  banner  of  revolt,  around  which 
every  true  Briton  rallied.     The  spirit  of  revolution,  prompted  by  a  love  of 

*  Tbia  tyrant,  wboae  cbaracteriatio  portrait  ia  abown  above,  waa  aon  of  Caioa  Domitiaa,  and  of  Ag- 
rippina,  daaghfeer  of  Oermaninas.  He  waa  adopted  by  ClaadioM,  A.  D.  50,  and  foaryeara  after  aoo- 
ceMed  bim  oo  the  throne.    At  the  oofDmencement  of  bia  reign  hit  condnct  excited  great  hopea  in  the 


;  be  appeared  joat  liberal,  affable,  poliafaed,  complaiaant,  and  kind :  hot  tbia  waa  a  SMak  which 
hid  the  moat  oepraved  mind  that  ever  diagraoed  a  boman  being.  He  canted  bia  mfjtber  to  be  a«aae> 
•inated,  and  Tindfeated  tbe  annataral  act  to  the  aenate  oo  a  pretence  that  Agrippina  had  plotted 
•gainat  htoL  He  alao  oomroeooed  a  dreadfbl  peraeoatkMi  of  the  Chriatiana;  and  be  ia  even  charged 
with  having  caoaed  Rome  to  be  aet  oo  fire  in  aeveral  plaoea,  and  daring  the  oonflagratioo  to  have  be- 
held the  aoene  from  a  high  tower,  where  be  amuaed  bimaelf  by  ainging  to  bia  lyre.  This  atrocity  h«L 
however,  been  denied ;  and  it  ia  needleaa  to  awell  the  catakiproe  of  bia  orimea  by  inaerting  any  one  of 
doabtfol  anthority.  Hia  eraeltiea,  extravaganoe,  and  debanobeiy,  at  lengtb  rouaed  tlie  pvblie  rMeB^ 
nent  Piao  formed  a  oooapiracy  againat  the  tyrant,  bat  it  waa  diacovered  and  defeated.  That  ef 
Galba.  however,  proved  more  auoeeaaful  j  tad  NeiQ  being  abandoned  bj  hia  flatteren,  pot  an  end  l» 
-        '  LA.D.M. 
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liberty  and  keen  rMantment  for  wrtmf^  inflicted,  which  had  been  mcreasing 
in  intensity  for  a  long  time,  broke  out  into  open  rebellion,  at  a  time  when  Paul- 
inns  was  i^ent  upon  the  island  of  Mona  or  Anglesey.  A  peculiar  act  of  cru- 
elty on  the  part  of  the  Romans,  was  the  immediate  cause  of  this  general  revolt. 

Prasatagus,  a  prince  much  beloved  for  his  mildness  and  equity,  when  on  his 
deaih-bed  made  an  equal  division  of  his  kingdom,  one  half  of  which  he  be- 
queathed to  the  Roman  emperor,  and  the  other  to  his  family.  The  reason  for 
making  this  bequest  to  the  emperor,  was  the  vain  hope,  that  it  would  so  far 
satisfy  his  rapacity,  as  to  secure  his  protection  for  his  wife  and  children.  But 
the  moment  that  the  death  of  Prasatagus  came  to  the  ears  of  Paulinus,  he  sent 
an  army  sufficient  to  take  forcible  possession  of  the  whole  of  the  wealth  and 
kingdom  of  the  deceased  prince.  Against  this  unjust  act,  his  queen,  Boadicea, 
a  woman  of  extraordinary  spirit,  warmly  remonstrated ;  but  her  remonstrance 
was  met  with  the  most  brutal  treatment  fn>m  the  minions  of  the  governor.  They 
went  so  far  as  to  scourge  her  publicly,  and  not  content  with  this  inhuman  in- 
jury of  her  person,  those  brutal  men  ravished  her  daughters  in  her  presence ! 

This  outrage  aroused  the  Iceni  to  revenge,  and  every  man  took  a  solemn  oath 
to  avenge  this  wrong  inflicted  upon  their  queen  and  family.  The  Trinobantes 
next  raised  the  war-cry,  and  in  every  part  of  the  island  where  the  injuries  of 
the  queen  of  the  Iceni  became  known,  the  indignant  Britons  crowded  around 
the  standard  of  revolt,  eager  for  the  blood  of  the  Roman  barbarians.  Gamel- 
odunum  (London)  was  the  only  town  that  remained  loyal,  but  even  there,  the 
Romans  were  not  safe.  Throughout  the  whole  island  an  indiscriminate  massa- 
cre'of  men,  women,  and  children,  took  place ;  and  in  one  instance  a  legion  of 
the  Roman  army  attempting  to  stay  the  dreadful  retribution  of  the  Iceni,  were 
all  slaughtered  to  a  man.  In  London  the  revolters  made  terrible  havoc.  The 
Romans  in  great  numbers  fled  to  their  principal  temple  for  protection,  but  it 
was  set  on  fire,  and  with  its  living  contents  entirely  consumed.  That  outrage 
upon  the  queen  of  the  Iceni,  cost  Rome  eighty  thousand  of  her  citizens ! 

As  soon  as  Paulinus  heard  of  this  general  revolt,  he  left  Mona  and  hastened 
10  the  assistance  of  his  people.  This  the  Britons  expected,  and  the  armies  of 
ihe  several  states  were  combined,  and,  by  unanimous  consent,  Boadicea,  was 
chosen  commander-in-chief.  The  combined  army  of  the  Britons  amounted  to 
one  hundred  thousand  men,  while  Paulinus  could  muster  only  about  ten  thou- 
sand. Alarmed  at  his  comparatively  weak  condition,  and  the  numerical  strength 
of  the  revolters,  the  Roman  general  was  perplexed  to  know  what  course  to 
take.  First  he  resolved  to  shut  himself  up  in  London,  and  bide  the  issue  of  a 
siege,  but  when  he  found  the  triumphant  enemy  marching  toward  the  capital, 
he  resolved  to  conquer  them  or  die.  The  inhabitants  of  London,  begged  him 
to  remain  in  their  defence,  but  he  yielded  to  the  solicitations  of  his  soldiers, 
and  the  dictates  of  his  own  judgment,  and  resolved  to  do  battle  with  the  enemy. 

The  Roman  army  marched  out  into  the  open  country  and  awaited  the  approach 
of  the  Britons.  They  chose  for  their  camp  a  narrow  strip  of  land,  with  a 
dense  forest  in  the  rear,  while  before  them  spread  out  a  spacious  plain.  On 
this  plain  the  host  of  Boadicea  encamped,  now  numbering  (including  the  wo- 
men and  children,  who  had  been  invited  by  the  soldier-queen  to  witness  the 
contest,  and  share  in  the  spoils  of  the  undoubted  victory)  two  hundred  and 
thirty  thousand.  Boadicea,  still  stung  with  the  wrongs  she  had  suffered,  was 
^er  to  engage  with  Paulinus.  With  her  daughters  beside  her,  in  a  war  char* 
lot,  she  travened  the  ranks  of  the  Britons,  inflaming  their  zeal  for  her  cause, 
nid  animating  them  with  courage,  by  passionate  addresses. 

Loud  shout«  rang  along  the  lines  of  the  British  army,  and  exclamations  of 
loyalty  were  heard  on  every  side.  But  while  these  demonstrations  denoted 
confidence  of  victory  on  the  part  of  the  Britons,  Paulinus  was  unawed,  and  by 
forcible  appeals  to  lus  soldiers,  ho  raised  their  hopes  and  eourajiB  to  the  hi|^ 
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«8t  pitch.  He  pointed  to  ihe  multitude  of  Britons^  M  a  Handful  of  men  and 
immense  number  of  women  and  children  ^^ he  exhorted  them  to  believe  the 
Britons  to  be  cowards— charged  them  to  keep  close  together  so  as  to  advance 
in  an  unbroken  phalanx,  and  to  fight  sword  in  hand  after  they  had  thrown  their 
darts.  Then  oridering  a  charge  to  be  sounded,  the  Romans  advanced  in  a  sol- 
id column,  hurled  their  javelins  with  terrible  effect,  with  desperate  power  broke 
into. the  ranks  of  the  Britons,  and  with  sword  in  hand  spread  death  and  deso- 
lation  in  their  path.  Such  an  unexpected  and  fierce  onslaught,  struck  terror 
to  the  islanders,  for  the^  supposed  the  Romans  would  be  awed  by  their  num- 
bers ;  and  it  was  in  vam  that  Boadicea  encouraged  them  to  repel  the  attack. 
They  fled  in  dismay  in  every  direction,  the  women  and  children  were  exposed 
to  the  fury  of  the  Romans,  neither  age  nor  sex,  nor  even  horses  were  spared, 
and  when  the  sun  set  upon  Britain  that  night,  more  than  seventy  thousand  of 
her  children  lay  dead  upon  that  battlefield.  Boadicea  and  her  daughters  nar- 
rowly escaped  falling  into  the  hands  of  the  conquerors  ;  but  stun^  with  remorse 
and  despair  at  her  accumulated  misfortunes,  she  took  poison  and  died 


JOSEPHUS. 

Flavifs  Joseprus,  the  celebrated  historian  of  the  Jews,  was  bom  at  Jem* 
salem,  A.I).  37.  His  father  Mattathias,  was  descended  from  the  ancient  high- 
priests  of  the  Jews,  and  his  mother  was  of  the  Maccabean  race.  He  was 
early  instructed  in  Hebrew  learning,  and  became  an  ornament  of  the  sect  of  the 
Pharisees,  to  which  he  belonged.  When  twenty-six  years  ,old  he  visited 
Rome,  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  the  release  of  some  prisoners  whom  Felix 
nad  sent  to  the  capital ;  on  which  occasion  he  was  introduced  to  Poppaea,  af- 
terward the  wife  of  Nero ;  and,  on  his  return,  was  made  governor  of  Galilee. 
He  afterward  obtained  the  command  of  the  Jewish  army,  and  supported  with 
courage,  wisdom,  and  resolution,  a  siege  of  seven  weeks,  in  the  fortified  town 
of  Jotapata,  where  he  was  attacked  by  Vespasian  and  Titus.  The  town  was 
betrayed  to  the  enemy ;  forty  thousand  of  the  inhabitants  were  cut  to  pieces, 
and  twelve  hundred  were  made  prisoners.  Josephus  was  discovered  in  a  cave, 
where  he  had  concealed  himself,  and  given  up  to  the  Roman  general,  who 
was  about  to  send  him  to  Nero ;  but  his  life  was  spared  at  the  intercession  of 
Titus,  who  became  his  patron,  and  whom  he  accompanied  to  the  siege  of  Jeru- 
salem. On  arriving  before  the  city  he  was  sent  to  his  countrymen  with  ofiTers 
of  peace,  and  he  advised  them  to  submit  to  the  Roman  power ;  but  they  treated 
him  with  contumely,  and  rejected  his  counsel.  At  the  capture  of  the  cit^, 
however,  he  was  enabled  to  deliver  his  brother  and  several  of  his  friends  with- 
out ransom.  He  accompanied  Titus  back  to  Rome,  where  he  was  rewarded 
with  the  freedom  of  the  city,  and  received  a  pension  and  other  favors  fi^m 
Yespasian  and  his  son ;  and,  as  a  mark  of  gratitude,  he  then  assumed  their 
family  name  of  Flavins.  His  *'  History  of  the  Jewish  War,  and  the  Destruc- 
tion of  Jerusalem,"  in  seven  books,  was  composed  at  the  command  of  Vespa- 
sian, and  is  singularly  interesting  and  affecting,  as  the  historian  was  an  eye- 
witness of  all  he  relates.  St.  Jerome  calls  him  the  Livy  of  the  Greeks.  Hia 
** Jewish  Antiquities,**  in  twenty  books,  written  in  Chreek,  is  a  very  noble  work ; 
and  his  discourse  ''Upon  the  Martyrdom  of  the  Macc^ees"  is  a  masterpiece 
of  eloquence.  Though,  in  some  cases,  inimical  to  the  Christians,  yet  he  has 
commended  our  Savior  so  warftdy,  that  St.  Jerome  esils  him  a  Ohristtan  wn* 
iv.    Ha  issi^poaedtohAvediedabout  A.  D.95,  hat  thtf^iaiaMdifttdw  unceitaift^ 
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^  Hfltd  of  Antooinw  —From  a  But  in  the  Vtticaa. 

Titus  Aurelius  Fulyius  Antoninus  Pius,  emperor  of  Rome,  was  bom 
at  Lanuvium,  A.  D.  86.  He  was  adopted  by  the  emperor  Adrian,  whom  he 
succeeded  A.  D.  138.  This  prince  is  remarkable  for  all  the  virtues  that  can 
form  a  perfect  statesman,  philosopher,  and  king.  He  rebuilt  whatever  cities 
had  been  destroyed  by  wars  in  former  reigns.  He  suffered  the  governors  of 
the  provinces  to  remain  long  in  the  administration,  that  no  opportunity  of  extor- 
tion might  be  given  to  new-comers.  When  told  of  conquering  heroes,  he  said 
with  Scipio,  "  I  prefer  the  life  and  preservation  of  a  citizen  to  the  death  of  one 
hundred  enemies."  He  did  not  persecute  the  Christians  like  his  predecessors, 
but  his  life  was  a  scene  of  universal  benevolence.  His  last  moments  were 
easy,  though  preceded  by  a  lingering  illness.  He  extended  the  boundaries  of 
the  Roman  province  in  Britain,  by  raising  a  rampart  between  the  Friths  of 
Clyde  and  Forth ;  but  he  waged  no  war  during  his  reign,  and  only  repulsed 
the  enemies  of  the  empire  who  appeared  in  the  field.  He  died  in  the  sevennr* 
fifth  year  of  his  age,  and  after  a  reign  of  twenty-three  years,  A.  D.  161.  He 
was  succeeded  by  his  adopted  son,  M.  Aurelius  Antoninus,  sumamed  the  phil- 
osopher, a  prince  as  virtuous  as  his  father.  He  raised  to  the  imperial  dignity 
his  brother  L.  Verus,  whose  voluptuousness  and  dissipation  were  as  conspicuo 
ouB  as  the  moderation  of  the  philosopher.  During  their  reign,  the  Quadi,  Par 
thians,  and  Marcomanni,  were  defeated.  After  the  war  with  the  Quadi  had 
been  finished,  Verus  died  of  an  apoplexy,  and  Antoninus  survived  him  eight 
years,  and  died  in  his  sixty-first  year,  after  a  rei^  of  twenty-nine  years  and 
ten  days.  His  death  occasioned  universal  mourning  throughout  the  empire  ; 
the  Roman  senate  and  people  voted  him  a  god,  and  his  image  was  lon^^ 
afterward  regarded  with  peculiar  veneration.  This  emperor's  book  of  meditft* 
tioBS  in  Greek  and  Lt^  has  been  often  printed,  and  universally  admirsd  for 
the  excellence  of  its  morality. 
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CONSTANTINE    THE    GREAT. 

Cuu«  Flavius  Valerius  Aurelius  Claudius  Constantixe,  sumamed  the 
i-RBAT,  emperor  of  the  Romans,  was  the  son  of  Constantius  Chlorus,  by  Hel- 
ena, and  born  A.  D.  274.  On  the  death  of  his  father,  in  306,  he  was  proclaimed 
emperor  by  the  troops.  After  defeating  the  Franks,  he  crossed  the  Rhine  into 
Belgium,  which  he  overran.  In  307  he  married  Fausta,  the  daughter  of  Max- 
iminian,  but  he  was  soon  involved  in  a  war  with  his  father-in-law,  who  assumed 
the  title  of  emperor.  The  usurper's  reign  was  brief;  and  on  his  being  taken 
prisoner,  Constantino  caused  him  to  be  strangled.  This  involved  him  in  a  war 
with  Maxentius,  son  of  Maximinian,  in  which  the  latter  was  defeated  and 
drowned  in  the  Tiber.  In  memory  of  this  victory  the  senate  and  people  of 
Rome  erected  the  arch  of  Constantine,  and  dedicated  it  to  that  emperor.     It 


Arch  of  CoDftttQtine. 

■tands  at  the  junction  of  the  Celian  and  Palatine  hills,  in  the  Via  Appia,  and 
is  the  most  splendid,  because  the  best-preserved  edifice  of  the  kind  remaining 
in  Rome.  It  was  when  going  to  fight  Maxentius,  that  Constantine,  as  he  alleged 
to  Eusebins,  saw  a  luminous  cross  in  the  heavens  with  the  inscription :  "  In 
hoc  sifrno  w/iftfA-"—("  Under  this  sign  thou  shalt  conquer").  He  accordingly 
caused  a  standard  to  be  made  in  imitation  of  this  cross ;  marched  to  Rome  in 
triumph ;  published  the  memorable  edict  of  toleration  in  favor  of  the  Christians ; 
and  was  declared  by  the  senate,  chief,  Augustus,  and  pontifex  maximus,  Con- 
stantine had  married  his  daughter  to  Licinius ;  but  the  latter,  jealous  of  hit 
lame,  took  up  arms  against  him,  and  they  met  in  Pannonia,  A.  D.  314.  Con- 
stantine, surrounded  by  bishops  and  priests,  invoked  the  aid  of  '*  the  true  God  ;** 
while  Licinius,  calling  upon  his  soothsayers  and  magicians,  relied  on  them  and 
their  gods  for  protection.  The  Christian  emperor  was  victorious,  and  a  peacs 
was  granted  to  Licinius  ;  but  he  aflerw'ard  renewed  hostilities,  was  again  de- 
feated, and  finally  put  to  death.  Thus  Constantine  became,  in  325,  sole  head 
of  the  eastern  and  western  empires ;  and  his  first  care  was  the  establishment 
of  peace  and  order.  He  displayed  great  courage  and  love  of  justice,  and  evinced 
an  ardent  zeal  for  the  Christian  religion,  which  he  eventually  established  in 
his  vast  dominions.  He  also  endeavored  to  increase  the  solid  greatness  of 
Ids  empire,  and  among  other  useful  works,  fomided  the  city  of  Constantinople 
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Tkis  magnificBnt  city  (a  view  of  which  is  ffiven  on  the  opposite  page)  was  won 
firom  the  degenerate  Greeks  by  Mohammed  II.  in  1453,  and  is  now  the  capital 
of  the  Turkish  empire.  The  ground  it  occupies  is  maiked  out  by  nature  as 
the  site  of  a  great  city.  A  gently  declining  promontory,  secured  by  narrow 
seas,  at  the  east  of  Europe,  stretches  out  to  meet  the  continent  of  Asia,  from 
which  its  extreme  point  is  separated  by  so  narrow  a  strait  that  m  a  quarter  of 
an  hour  a  boat  can  row  from  one  continent  to  the  other.  This  strait  or  chan- 
nel, which  is  called  the  Bosphoms,  running*about  fifteen  miles  from  the  Black 
sea^  between  the  beautiful  shores  of  Europe  and  Asia,  looks  like  a  stately  river, 
until  it  sweeps  by  the  angle  of  Constantinople  and  enters  the  sea  of  Marmora. 
But  just  before  it  is  lost  in  that  sea,  it  makes  a  deep  elbow  to  the  right,  flowing 
between  the  triangle  of  Constantinople  proper,  and  its  suburbs  of  Galata  and 
Pera,  and  forming  the  port  which  is  csdled  the  Golden  Horn.  This  is  the 
most  convenient  as  well  as  the  most  beautiful  harbor  in  the  world. 

Although  the  actions  of  Constantino,  on  the  whole,  entitled  him  to  the 
proud  surname  of  ''The  Great,"  yet  various  acts  of  cruelty,  and  above  all,  the 
murder  of  his  son  Crispus,  have  left  a  stain  upon  his  character  alike  as  a  man, 
a  Christian,  and  an  emperor.  He  died  in  337,  after  a  reign  of  thirty-one  years ; 
and  he  divided  his  empire  between  his  three  sons,  Constantino,  Constantius, 
and  Constaas. 


SAINT  PATRICK. 


•  Saint  Patrick  was  bom  in  the  year  387,  somewhere  in  the  neighborhood 
of  Boulogne^  in  the  ancient  armoric  Britain.  In  the  year  403  an  Irish  monarch, 
Nial  of  the  Nine  Hostages,  ravaged  some  of  the  maritime  districts  of  Gaul, 
and  St.  Patrick,  then  in  his  sixteenth  year,  was  taken  prisoner  and  carried  to 
Ireland,  where  he  was  purchased  as  a  slave  by  a  person  residing  in  that  part 
of  the  country  now  called  Antrim.  Here  his  duty  was  to  tend  sheep,  and  his 
lonely  occupation  in  the  forest  and  on  the  mountain  begat  that  depth  of  feeling 
which  afterward  inspired  his  future  life.  He  spent  six  years  as  a  shepherd, 
when  the  desire  of  liberty  became  strong,  and  he  made  his  escape  to  the  south- 
western coast,  where  he  found  a  vessel  bound  for  Gaul  ready  to  sail.  Soon 
after  his  arrival  among  his  friends,  he  entered  a  monastery  or  college  at 
Tours,  where  he  spent  four  years,  and,  it  is  believed,  embraced  the  ecclesiasti- 
cal profession.  But  his  active  mind  was  not  fitted  for  the  cloister,  and  his 
imagination  dwelt  with  fervor  upon  the  country  of  his  captivity.  He  frequently 
dreamed  that  he  was  invited  to  return  in  the  name  of  the  Irish  people.  He 
did  not  however  arrive  in  Ireland  for  the  second  time  until  422.  Landing  at 
Dublin,  he  set  out  with  his  followers  for  that  part  of  the  country  where  so 
many  of  his  youthful  years  had  been  spent.  On  their  way  they  were  taken 
for  sea-robbers  or  pirates,  and  were  attacked  by  a  chief  named  Dicho  and  his 
followers.  The  holy  and  benignant  countenance  of  the  saint  is  said  to  have 
produced  so  powerful  an  effect  upon  Dicho  as  to  have  changed  his  destructive 
purposes,  and  Dicho  soon  became  his  first  Christian  convert.  Here  St.  Pat- 
rick celebrated  divine  service  in  a  bam  called  Subhul  Padmic,  or  Patrick's 
bam.  His  old  master  could  not  be  prevailed  upon  to  give  up  his  pagan  notions. 
As  the  festival  of  Easter  approached,  the  saint  determined  upon  celebrating  H 
in  the  neighborhood  of  Tara,  where  an  assemblage  of  princes  and  chiefs  was 
•boot  to  take  place.  Arriving  at  Slane,  he  and  Us  followers  lighted  the  pas- 
ehal  fire  on  the  eve  of  Easter-day.  A  great  JPftgaa  festival  was  to  be  held  al 
I  by  Ae  princes  and  chiefi  at  Tara,  H  the  head  of  whom  wan 
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King  Leogatre,  and  the  lighting  of  the  pile  in  the  palace  was  to  oe  the  signal 
for  its  commencement.  Great  therefore  was  the  astonishment  of  the  assembly 
on  seeing  the  fire  of  St.  Patrick  blazing  before  that  of  the  halls  of  Tara.  For 
this  offence  the  saint  and  his  followers  were  ordered  to  appear  before  the  mon* 
arch.  Here  he  found  an  opportunity  of  explaining  the  nature  of  the  religion 
which  he  had  come  to  extend,  and  conversion  followed  his  judicious  exposition 
of  its  superiority ;  but  Leogaire  would  not  give  up  his  old  creed,  though  he 
freely  gare  permissirva  to  St.  Pati4ck  to  go  among  the  people  and  make  known 
his  views  to  tbem.  Great  multitudes  were  converted,  and  St.  Patrick  destroy- 
ed both  the  idol  and  the  worship  of  the  great  druidical  god  called  Crom- 
cruacb,  or  the  head  of  the  sun,  in  the  plain  of  slaughter,  so  called  from  the 
human  sacrifices  which  were  offered  up  to  the  idol.  In  the  place  of  this  mon- 
ument of  a  cruel  superstition  he  erected  a  Christian  church.  Success  contin- 
ued to  attend  his  steps  during  the  whole  course  of  his  exertions  to  extend 
Christianity  in  Ireland  ;  the  Druids  and  other  opponents,  whose  enmity  he  had 
to  encounter,  offering  a  feebler  resistance  than  is  usual  with  the  supporters  of  a 
tottering  system.  His  converts  included  men  of  rank  and  learning,  who  after- 
ward became  the  ornament  of  the  new  religion.  Churches — formed  of  hurdles, 
or  wattles,  clay  and  thatch — were  erected  in  considerable  numbers  throughout 
Ireland,  and  to  give  to  the  new  system  the  advantages  of  organization,  the  see 
of  Armagh  was  founded,  and  it  was  filled  by  St.  Patrick  himself.  The  decline 
of  his  life  was  chiefiy  spent  at  Armagh  and  Subhul.  He  died  at  the  latter 
place,  which  thus  witnessed  his  earliest  and  latest  exertions  to  promote  Chris- 
tianity in  Ireland.  His  death  toqk  place  on  the  1 7th  of  March,  in  the  year 
465.  He  was  in  his  seventy -eighth  or  seventy-ninth  year,  and  had  spent  the 
last  forty-three  years  of  his  life  without  having  once  quitted  Ireland.  Some 
time  before  his  death  he  wrote  his  ''Confession,"  which  contains  an  account  of  | 
the  improved  moral  state  of  Ireland,  and  of  the  share  which  he  had  in  effect- 
ing the  regeneration  of  the  Irish. 

The  accounts  of  St.  Patrick,  which  have  generally  been  current  contain 
many  erroneous  and  fabulous  statements.  But  his  life  does  not  deserve  to  be 
disfigured  by  monkish  legends.  The  absurd  belief  that  he  drove  out  serpents 
and  other  venomous  creatures  from  Ireland  is  only  one  of  many  similar  miracles 
ascribed  to  him.  In  the  most  ancient  documents  of  Irish  history  there  is  not 
the  least  allusion  to' venomous  animals  ever  having  been  found  in  that  country 


MOHAMMED. 

MoHAHMEn,  or  Mahomet,  the  founder  of  a  religion  which  has  spread  ovei 
a  considerable  portion  of  the  globe,  was  bom  in  570,  at  Mecca,  a  city  of  Arabia^ 
of  the  noble  family  of  Koreish.  Losing  his  father  in  his  infancy,  the  guard- 
ianship of  him  devolved  on  his  uncle  Abu  Taleb,  who  employed  him  to  go  with 
his  caravans  from  Mecca  to  Damascus.  In  this  employment  ho  continued  till 
he  was  twenty-eight  eight  years  of  age  when  he  married  Khadijah,  a  rich 
widow.  He  continued  to  act  for  some  time  as  a  merchant ;  but  a  disposition 
to  religious  contemplation  seems  to  have  attended  him  from  his  early  youth ; 
and  having  remarked  on  his  travels  the  infinite  variety  of  sects,  which  prevailed, 
he  formed  the  design  of  founding  a  new  one.  He  accordingly  spent  much  ot 
his  time  in  a  cave  near  Mecca,  seemingly  alone,  and  employed  in  meditation 
and  prayer ;  but  in  reality  he  called  to  his  aid  a  Persian  Jew,  well  versed  ia 
the  history  and  laws  of  his  persuasion,  and  two  Christians,  one  of  the  Jaco- 
liita  sad  the  other  of  the  Nestorian  sect.    With  the  help  of  these  men  ho 
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framed  the  celebrated  "Koran,"  or  ''Book,"  which  he  pretended  to  have  receiv- 
ed at  different  times  from  Heaven  by  the  hands  of  the  angel  Gabriel.  At  the 
age  of  forty  he  publicly  assumed  the  prophetical  character,  calling  himself  the 
apostle  of  God.  At  first  he  had  only  his  wife  and  eight  other  followers ;  but 
in  three  years  the  number  of  his  disciples  were  very  considerably  augmented. 
On  these  he  imposed  the  most  marvellous  tales,  and  pretended  to  have  passed 
into  the  Inghest  heavens  in  one  night,  on  the  back  of  a  beautiful  ass,  called 
Al-borak,  and  accompanied  by  the  angel  Gabriel.  In  the  tenth  year  of  his 
mission,  he  lost  both  Abu  Taleb  and  his  faithful  wife  Khadijah,  which  so  ex- 
posed him  to  the  enmity  of  the  Koreishites,  that  he  found  it  necessary  to  make 
a  temporary  retreat  to  the  city  of  Tayef.  The  fundamental  doctrine  inculcated 
in  the  Koran  was  ''There  is  but  one  God  and  Mohammed  is  his  prophet."  His 
proselytes  rapidly  increased ;  and  as  they  swore  fidelity  to  him,  and  proffered 
their  assistance,  he  adopted  the  resolution  of  encountering  his  enemies  with 
force.  Being  the  more  exasperated  at  this,  they  formed  a  conspiracy  to  mur- 
der him :  warned  of  the  imminent  danger,  he  left  Mecca,  accompanied  only  by 
Abubeker,  and  concealed  himself  in  a  neighboring  cave.  Here  he  spent  three 
days  undiscovered,  after  which  he  arrived  at  Medina.  It  is  from  this  event, 
ciJled  the  Hegira  or  Flight,  that  the  Mussulmans  compute  their  time :  it  cor- 
responds with  the  16th  of  Juno,  622.  Mohammed  now  assumed  the  sacerdotal 
and  regal  dignity,  married  Ayesha,  daughter  of  Abubeker,  and  declared  his 
resolution  to  propagate  his  doctrines  by  the  sword.  The  hopes  of  booty  were 
thus  added  to  the  religious  zeal  of  his  partisans ;  and  after  many  minor  exploits 
with  various  hostile  tribes  of  the  Jewish  persuasion,  he  sent  a  summons  to  the 
principal  neighboring  princes,  particularly  Chosrou  Parviz,  king  of  Persia, 
Heraclius,  emperor  of  Constantinople,  Mokawkas,  ruler,  of  Egypt,  the  king  of 
Ethiopia,  and  the  princes  of  various  districts  of  Arabia,  to  embrace  bis  new 
revelation  of  the  divine  law.  The  more  remote  and  powerful  parties  gave  no 
heed  to  him ;  others,  however,  submitted ;  and,  having  made  himself  master 
of  Mecca,  the  Arabs,  who  regarded  it  as  a  holy  city,  embraced  the  proffered 
creed.  In  the  tenth  year  of  the  Hegira,  Mohammed  undertook  his  farewell 
pilgrimage  to  Mecca.  On  this  occasion  he  was  surrounded  with  the  utmost 
splendor,  and  attended  by  ninety  thousand,  or,  as  some  say,  one  hundred  and 
fiity  thousand  friends.  This  was  the  last  important  event  of  his  life.  He  died 
soon  after  his  return  to  Medina,  in  his  sixty-third  year.  The  Mohammedan 
writers  undoubtedly  exaggerate  the  corporeal  and  mental  endowments  of  their 
prophet :  it  is,  however,  very  credible,  that  there  was  a  prepossessing  majesty 
in  his  appearance,  and  that  he  united  mucl}  natural  eloquence  with  a  decisive 
and  enterprising  mind.  The  reverence  which  the  faithful  Moslems  pay  to  the 
prophet,  and  all  that  is  connected  with  him  in  the  remotest  degree,  proves  the  sin- 
cerity with  which  they  believe  in  his  Divine  mission.  The  wonder-loving  pop- 
ulace alone  gives  credence  to  the  fable  that  Mohammed's  coffin  is  suspended  in 
the  air :  on  the  contrary,  he  lies  buried  at  Medina,  where  he  died ;  and  an  urn, 
enclosed  in  the  holy  chapel,  constitutes  his  sepulchre,  which  is  surrounded 
wi^h  iron  trellis-work,  and  is  accessible  to  no  one. 

The  success  of  Mohammed's  imposture  during  his  lifetime,  is  not  more  as- 
tonishing than  the  permanent  establishment  which  his  doctrines  have  maintained 
over  one  of  the  fairest  portions  of  the  globe,  during  near  twelve  hundred  years. 
The  Koran  is  a  compound  of  sublime  truths,  of  incredible  tales,  and  ludicrous 
events,  but  the  whole  is  delivered  in  a  pleasing,  elegant,  and  nervous  style. 
That  Mohammed,  who  was  rude  and  illiterate,  should  compose  a  book,  deser- 
vodly  esteemed  the  standard  of  elegance  among  the  Arabians,  without  Divine 
assistance,  was  considered  as  impossible  among  his  followers,  and  therefore 
they  believed  the  sublime  composition  to  be  the  work  of  God,  as  the  prophet 
iafoniied  them. 
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Trt8  nioaarch  was  the  youngest  son  of  Ethelwolf,  kins  of  the  West  Saxons, 
and  born  at  Wantage,  Berks,  in  849.  On  the  death  of  his  brother  Ethelred^ 
Alfred  succeeded  to  the  throne  of  England,  871,  in  his  twenty-second  year,  at 
a  time  when  his  kingdom  was  a  prey  to  domestic  dissensions,  and  to  the  inva- 
sions of  the  Danes,  whom  he  engaged  at  Wilton,  but,  after  a  hard  conflict,  was 
forced  to  retreat,  and  conclude  a  treaty  on  disadvantageous  terms.  The  Danes 
soon  violated  their  engagement,  and  renewed  their  hostility  with  such^success, 
that,  in  877,  the  king  was  under  the  necessity  of  laying  aside  the  ensigns  of 
royalty,  and  concealing  himself  in  the  cottage  of  one  of  his  herdsmen.  He 
afterward  retired  to  the  island  of  Athelney,  where  he  was  joined  by  the  queen 
and  her  children,  and  here  spent  many  happy  days  in  exile.  Though  the  fu- 
ture began  to  brighten,  and  in  anticipation  he  beheld  himself  once  more  the 
idol  of  his  people  at  the  summit  of  power,  yet  humiliation  in  all  its  native 
loveliness  attempered  his  movements,  and  the  genuine  benevolence  of  a  good 
man,  was  a  part  of  his  very  nature.  To  the  distressed  he  was  ever  a  sympa- 
thizing friend.  An  incident  which  occurred  while  a  resident  of  that  fenny  isle, 
will  illustrate  this.  One  day,  while  his  friends  were  abroad  in  search  of  food, 
and  his  queen  and  children,  and  they  only  were  vt  ith  him,  a  knock  at  the  gate 
attracted  his  attention.  As  was  his  custom  when  with  his  family,  he  sat  read- 
ing the  Scriptures  or  the  annals  of  his  country,  but  as  he  heard  the  suppliant 
voice  of  distress  without,  his  sympathy  was  aroused,  and  he  ordered  the  stran- 
ger to  be  brought  in,  and  some  food  given  him.  Search  was  made,  and  all 
Uiey  found  in  store  was  a  single  loaf  and  a  little  wine.  The  king  thought  th<^ 
wants  of  the  mendicant  more  urgent  than  their  own,  and  at  the  risk  of  a  shoi 
allowance  for  himself,  he  divided  his  loaf  with  the  poor  sufferer.  This  char- 
acteristic incident  forms  the  subject  of.4he  illustration  on  the  opposite  page. 

While  residing  on  the  island  of  Athelney,  Alfred  received  information  that 
one  of  his  chiefs  had  obtained  a  great  victory  over  the  Danes,  and  taken  their 
magical  standard.  This  victory  determined  Alfred  at  once  to  collect  his 
stren^h  and  attack  the  enemy.  He  disguised  himself  as  a  harper,  entered  the 
Danish  camp,  and  obtained  a  knowledge  of  the  state  of  the  enemy.  After 
this,  he  directed  his  nobles  to  meet  him  at  Selwood,  with  their  vassals,  which 
was  done  so  secretly,  that  the  Danes  were  surprised  at  Eddington,  and  totally 
routed.  He  now  put  his  kingdom  in  a  state  of  defence,  increased  his  navy,  and 
brought  London  into  a  flourishing  state ;  but  after  a  rest  of  some  years,  an 
immense  number  of  Danish  forces  landed  at  Kent,  and  committed  great  rav- 
ages ;  they  were,  however,  soon  defeated  by  Alfred,  who  caused  several  of  the 
leaders  to  be  executed  at  Winchester.  Thus  he  secured  the  peace  of  his 
dominions,  and  struck  terror  into  his  enemies,  after  fifiy-six  battles  by  sea  and 
land,  in  all  of  which  he  was  personally  engaged.  But  the  warlike  exploits 
of  Alfred  formed,  perhaps,  the  least  of  the  services  he  rendered  his  country. 
He  composed  a  body  of  statutes,  instituted  the  trial  by  jury,  and  divided  the 
kingdom  into  shires  and  hundreds ;  was  so  exact  in  his  government,  that  rob- 
bery was  unheard  of,  and  valuable  goods  might  be  left  on  the  highway.  His 
gieat  council,  consisting  of  bishops,  earls,  aldermen,  and  thanes,  was,  by  an 
express  law,  called  togeUier  twice  a  year  in  London,  for  the  better  government 
of  the  realm.  The  state  of  learning  in  his  time  was  so  low,  that,  from  the 
Thames  to  the  Humber,  scarcely  a  man  could  be  found  who  understood  the 
service  of  the  church,  or  could  translate  a  single  sentence  of  Latin  into  En- 
glish. To  remedy  this  evil,  he  invited  men  of  learning  from  all  quarters,  and 
placed  them  at  the  head  of  seminaries  in  various  parts  of  his  .kingdoi»i  sad 
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if  he  was  not  the  founder  of  the  University  of  Oxford,  it  is  certain  he  raised 
it  to  a  reputation  which  it  had  never  before  enjoyed.     Alfred  wrote  several 
works,  and  translated  others  from  the  Latin,  particularly  Orosius's  "  History  of 
the  Pagans,"  and  Boethius's  "  Consolations  of  Philosophy."     He  divided  the 
twenty-four  hours  into  three  equal  parts,  one  devoted  to  the  service  of  God, 
another  to  public  affairs,  and  the  third  to  rest  and  refreshment ;  his  revenue, 
also,  was  divided  into  two  equal  moieties,  one  dedicated  to  sacred,  the  other 
to  civil  uses.     To  Alfred,  England  is  indebted  for  the  foundation  of  her  naval 
establishment,  and  he  was  the  first  who  sent  out  ships  to  make  the  discovery 
of  a  northeast  passage.    To  crown  his  great  public  character,  Alfred  is  describ- 
ed as  one  of  the  most  mild  and  amiable  men  in  private  life  ;  of  a  temper  se* 
rene  and  cheerful,  affable,  kind,  and  merciful,  and  not  averse  to  society,  or  to 
innocent  recreation ;  he  was  also  personally  well-favored,  possessing  a  hand* 
some  and  vigorous  form,  and  a  dignified  and  engaging  aspect.     His  queen 
Elswitha,  who  was  the  daughter  of  the  earl  of  Mercia,  was  worthy  of  such  a 
husband ;  and  surrounded  with  the  pure  affections  of  wife  and  children,  the 
good  monarch  passed  happier  hours  in  the  bosom  of  his  family,  than  he  did 
when  encircled  with  all  tlie  pomp  of  power  and  regal  splendor.     In  the  year 
901,  at  the  ripe  age  of  fifty-two,  he  was  "  gathered  to  his  fathers,"  and  if  ever 
a  whole  nation  wept,  it  was  when  the  melancholy  news  sped  over  the  land  that 
Allred  the  Great  had  departed. 


CANUTE. 
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Canute  or  Knud,  surnaraed  the  Great,  succeeded  his  father  Sweyn  as  kr 
of  Denmark,  and  afterward  undertook  an  expedition  against  Englnnd.  He  at 
tacked  Edmund  Ironside  with -such  boldness  and  success,  that  the  two  rivals 
agreed  to  divide  the  country  between  them,  and  while  Edmund  was  satisfied 
with  the  land  at  the  south  of  the  Thames,  his  opponent  claimed  the  north  as 
his  own.  When  Edmund  was  murdered  by  Edric,  1017,  Canute  seized  the 
whole  kingdom,  and  endeavored  to  establish  himself  by  the  punishment  of  Edric 
and  of  the  nobles,  and  by  the  laying  of  a  heavy  tax  on  the  people.  His  reign, 
though  severe,  was  impartial,  and  he  regarded  both  nations  equally  as  his  sub- 
jects, and  distributed  justice  without  favor.  He  repressed  the  invasion  of  the 
Swedes  and  killed  their  king  in  battle.  In  his  old  age  he  made  a  pilgrimage  to 
Rome.     Ho  died  at  Shaftsbury  in  1035.  % 

Canute  showed  himself  superior  to  the  flattery  of  his  courtiers,  and  administered 
to  them  a  severe  rebuke,  on  the  seashore  at  Southampton.  It  was  at  the 
height  of  his  power,  and  when  all  things  seemed  to  bend  to  his  lordly  will  (so 
goes  the  story),  that  Canute,  disgusted  one  day  with  the  extravagant  flatteries 
of  his  courtiers,  detormiaed  to  read  them  a  practical  lesson.  He  caused  his 
throne  to  be  placed  on  the  ver^e  of  the  sands  on  the  seashore  as  the  tide  was 
rolling  in  with  its  resistless  mii^ht ;  and,  seating  himself,  he  addressed  the  ocean, 
and  said :  —'*  Ocean  !  the  land  on  which  I  sit  is  mine,  and  thou  art  a  pari  of 
my  dominion:  therefore  rise  not — obey  my  commands,  nor  presume  to  wet 
the  edge  of  my  robe."  He  sat  for  some  time  as  if  expecting  obedience,  but 
the  sea  rolled  on  in  its  immutable  course ;  succeeding  waves  broke  nearer  and 
nearer  to  his  feet,  till  at  length  the  skirts  of  his  garment  and  his  legs  were 
bathed  by  the  waters.  Then,  turning  to  his  courtiers  and  captains,  Canute 
said :  '*  Confess  ye  now  how  frivolous  and  vain  is  the  might  of  an  earthly  king 
compared  to  that  Great  Power  who  rides  the  elemeats,  and  can  say  unto  tha 
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ocean,  '  'JThns  far  shall  thou  go,  and  no  farther.'"  The  chroniclers  conclude 
the  apologue  by  adding,  that  he  immediately  took  off  his  crown,  and  depositing 
It  in  the  cathedral  of  Winchester,  never  wore  it  again.  Under  the  title  of  "  A 
Fact  and  an  Imagination,"  this  story  has  been  simply  but  gracefully  told  by 
Wordsworth,  and  applied  to  the  inculcation  of  a  lofty  sentiment  and  a  great 
moral  lesson.     The  following  lines  are  an  extract  from  this  poem  *— 

-  The  Danish  Conqaeror,  on  hii  royal  chair, 
Maifterinf^  a  face  of  haaghty  sovereignty, 
To  aid  a  covert  purpose,  cried, — *  O  ye 
Appnmching  waters  of  the  deep,  that  share 
With  this  gref  I)  isle  my  fortunes,  come  not  where 
Your  Master's  throne  is  set  !'-v-  Absurd  decree ! 
A  mandate  uttered  to  the  foaming  sea 
%  Is  to  its  motion  less  than  wanton  air. 

— Then  Canute,  rising  from  the  invaded  throne^ 

Said  to  his  servile  courtiers,  *  Poor  the  reach. 

The  undisguised  extent,  of  mortal  sway ! 

He  only  is  a  king,  and  be  alone 

Deserves  the  name  (this  truth  the  billows  preach). 

Whose  everlastiDg  laws,  sea,  earth,  and  heaven,  obey.' " 


Curate  reproving  faia  Oourtieift 
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Toward  the  end  of  the  eleventh  century,  during  the  pontificate  of  Urban  FT., 
a  pilgrim  n^tumed  from  the  Holy  Land,  and  with  peculiar  eloquence,  excited 
such  zeal  against  the  oppressing  rulers  of  Palestine,  that,  with  one  accord, 
the  people  declared  their  wish  and  willingness  to  leave  the  furrow  and  the 
mart,  and  bear  the  cross  and  sword  against  the  infidel  possessors  of  the  sep* 
ulchre  of  Jesus.     This  man  was  Peter  the  Hermit,  so  called. 

He  was  a  native  of  Amiens,  in  France,  and  was  early  trained  t6  the  duties 
of  a  soldier,  but  when  more  advanced,  he  became  a  priest.  After  living  the 
life  of  a  hermit  for  some  time,  and  showing  in  his  conduct,  such  as  abstaining 
from  fiesh  and  bread,  and  making  benefactions  to  his  followers,  that  he  pos- 
sessed the  most  rigid  faith  and  piety,  he  became  desirous  of  visiting  Jerusalem. 
He  accomplished  his  journey  in  safety,  paid  his  piece  of  gold  at  the  gate  of 
the  city,  and  took  up  lodgings  with  a  pious  Christian  within.  Every  step  he  took 
through  Palestine  added  fresh  vigor  to  his  zeal  and  indignation,  for  his  eyes 
witnessed  more  than  his  ears  had  heard  of  the  oppressions  of  his  fellow-pil- 
grims.  He  visited  the  various  objects  of  his  devotion,  and  then  sought  and 
obtained  an  audience  with  Simoon,  the  then  patriarch  of  Jerusalem.  This  man 
was  a  Greek,  possessed  of  great  talents  and  moral  worth,  and  cautious  in  bis 
intercourse  with  the  pilgrims.  But  so  much  did  he  confide  in  the  good  sense 
and  fidelity  of  Peter,  that  he  unfolded  his  whole  heart  to  him,  and  on  his  de- 
parture intrusted  him  with  a  paper  bearing  his  seal,  which,  if  it  had  been  taken 
by  the  Turks,  would  have  occasioned  the  death  of  not  only  the  patriarch,  but 
probably  the  massacre  of  erery  Ghrittian  in  Palestine.     This  letter  was  a 
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letter  from  the  patnarch  to  the  pope,  and  princes  of  Enrope,  written  at  the 
snggeetion  of  Peter,  in  which  he  pictured  ike  miseries  of  the  pQgrims,  and 
.prayed  for  aid  against  the  united  swords  of  Turk  and  Saracen.  Peter  prom- 
ised to  see  each  prince  and  confer  with  him  in  person,  and  thus  freighted  with 
what  he  deemed  a  precious  and  efficacious  document,  he  returned  to  Italy,  and 
hastened  to  the  feet  of  the  pope.  Embroiled  with  Philip  I.  of  France,  whom 
Gregory  and  the  reigning  pontiff  (Urban  II.)  had  excommunicated,  for  his  adul- 
terous intercourse  with  Bertha,  the  pope  was  obliged  to  leave  Rome,  and  when 
Peter  returned,  that  prelate  had  taken  refuge  with  a  powerful  noble,  Robert 
Guiscard  of  Calabria.  There  the  hermit  found  him,  and  with  all  his  native 
eloquence  and  zeal,  and  the  cooperation  of  the  letter  of  the  patriarch,  he  laid 
before  the  pontiff  the  miseries  and  wants  of  the  Christians  of  the  East,  and 
the  importance  of  making  an  effort  for  the  conquest  of  the  Holy  Land.  The 
pope  readily  acquiesced,  Robert  furnished  his  aid,  and  his  son,  Boemond,  prince 
of  Tarentum,  abandoned  his  schemes  of  conquest  in  Greece,  and  expressed  his 
willingness  to  gird  on  his  sword  to  fight  the  Saracens. 

With  the  pope's  sanction,  Peter  went  forward  to  preach  the  crusade  through- 
out all  the  Chnstian  empires  of  Europe,  and  wherever  he  went,  from  province 
to  province,  he  spread  the  cry  of  "  Death  to  the  Saracen !  Deliverance  to 
Jerusalem !"  Thus  the  eloquence  of  a  single  individual,  operating  upon  the 
fiery  spirit  of  chivalry,  aroused  all  Europe  to  gird  on  the  steel,  and  declare  their 
willingness  to  fight  what  the  sincere  believed  to  be  the  battles  of  the  Lord. 
Leaders  presented  themselves  in  various  quarters,  and  thousands  flocked  to 
their  respective  standards.  The  first  that  commenced  his  march  eastward, 
with  anything  like  a  respectable  number  of  followers,  was  a  poor  knight  and 
ble,  rich  in  military  renown,  but  so  deficient  in  purse,  that  he  was  generally 
"^  wn  by  the  appellation  of  Walter  the  Penniless.  While  Peter  the  Hermit 
collecting  a  vast  multitude  on  the  confines  of  Hungary,  Walter,  with  about 
/  thousand,  led  the  way  as  a  vanguard  of  the  main  army,  toward  Constan- 
tinople. But  this  detachment,  like  the  main  body  under  Peter,  were  anything 
but  soldiers.  They  were  the  very  scum  of  Enrope ;  the  ruined  in  fortune,  the 
dissolute  and  the  abandoned,  and  with  few  exceptions  they  could  be  called  nei- 
ther soldiers  nor  Christians,  and  a  more  dangerous  engine  of  destruction  was 
never  put  in  motion.  But  Walter,  with  consummate  skill,  kept  them  sub- 
ordinate till  they  reached  Semlin  in  Hungary,  where  the  arms  and  crosses  of 
a  few  vanquished  stragglers  were  seen  upon  the  walls.  The  multitude  cried 
aloud  for  vengeance,  but  Walter  refused  to  listen,  and  urged  them  forward. 
The  people  looked  upon  the  rabble  host  with  suspicion,  for  in  this  section  the 
spirit  of  chivalry  was  weak.     They  shut  their  cities  against  them,  refused  sup- 

Eiies^  and  famine  drove  the  crusaders  to  desperation.  They  attacked  flocks  and 
erds,  and  in  turn  they  were  attacked  by  the  Bulgarians,  and  many  killed.  But 
after  infinite  toils,  and  vexations,  and  numerical  losses,  Walter  reached  Con- 
stantinople, and  there  awaited  the  arrival  of  Peter. 

When  the  host  of  Peter,  a  multitude  less  orderly  if  possible  than  those  of 
Walter,  reached  Semlin,  the  arms  and  crosses  of  ihrnr  brethren  excited  their 
direst  fiiry,  and  they  assaulted  and  took  the  town,  and  gave  free  scope  to  their 
barbarous  feelings  and  dark  passions.  The  king  of  Hung&ry  collected  a  force 
to  punish  the  invaders,  but  Peter  managed  to  escape  with  all  his  heterogeneous 
army  of  two  hundred  thousand  souls.  They  marched  on  quietly,  and  passed 
Nissa,  where  the  duke  of  Bulgaria  had  fortified  himself  in  expectation  of  an 
attack  from  the  crusaders.  But  some  stragglers  having  had  a  quairel  with  Bul- 
garian merchants,  set  fire  to  some  mills.  This  exasperated  the  people,  and  a 
large  force  sallied  out  of  the  city,  destroyed  great  numbers  of  the  crusaders, 
and  ei^ytured  a  vast  amount  of  their  women  and  children  and  baggage.  Peter 
It  aocB  turned  baekl  >uod  by  mild  measures,  effected  a  reconciliation,  and  again 
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set  forward.  ]3ut  a  thousand  unruly  men,  thinking  they  saw  an  opportunity  to 
take  the  town,  attacked  it.  This  supposed  breach  of  faith  on  the  part  of  Peter, 
enraged  the  duke  and  his  people,  and  a  general  battle  ensued.  The  crusaders 
were  destroyed  or  dispersed  in  all  directions,  and  Peter  was  obliged  to  flee 
alone  to  the  mountains  for  refuge.  After  wandering  for  a  long  time,  worn  ai<d 
disheartened,  he  met  upon  the  crest  of  one  of  the  ranges  of  the  Balkin  a  few 
of  his  best  knights,  with  about  five  hundred  men.  Honis  were  sounded  in  all 
directions,  and  other  means  employed  to  collect  the  refugees,  and  at  sunset 
about  seven  thousand  were  again  under  the  command  of  the  hermit.  With 
these  he  started  for  Constantinople,  and  on  his  way,  other  bands,  remnants  of 
his  late  army,  joined  him.  At  Philipopoli  he  met  deputies  from  Alexius,  the 
emperor  of  Constantinople,  and  the  eloquence  with  which  Peter  addressed  the 
people,  called  forth  their  most  generous  sympathies,  and  ample  supplies  of  pro- 
visions and  clothing  were  afforded  the  crusaders. 

But  the  wild  spirit  of  misrule,  kept  alive  by  the  grovelling  passions  which 
moved  the  great  majority  of  this  motley  host,  could  not  long  be  kept  quiet  in 
inaction,  and  they  had  not  long  been  the  beneficiaries  of  the  kindness  of  the 
emperor,  before  their  unparalleled  lusts  broke  down  every  barrier  of  gratitude 
and  good  feeling,  and  they  commenced  depredations  upon  their  generous  friends. 
They  set  fire  to  public  buildings,  prostrated  palaces  and  fanes,.stripped  the  l«iad 
from  church  roofs  and  sold  it  to  the  Greeks,  from  whom  they  had  stolen  it,  and 
in  many  instances  sacrificed  the  lives  of  those  who  ofifered  resistance  to  tlieir 
outrages. 

Alarmed  and  incensed  by  such  ungrateful  conduct,  the  emperor,  Alexius,  at 
once  formed  a  pretence  for  their  removal  from  his  dominions.  He  supplied 
them  with  arms  and  provisions,  and  as  speedily  as  possible  hurried  them  acrq 
the  Bosphorus.  Walter,  with  his  Frenchmen,  tarried  upon  the  shore,  wai^ 
for  reinforcements,  but  the  Lombards  and  Italians,  whom  he  met  at  Const 
nople,  pushed  forward  to  Xerigord  under  a  leader  call  Rinaldo.  Disg 
with  the  barbarous  atrocities  committed  by  the  crusaders,  Peter  in  despair  re- 
turned to  Constantinople.  The  fortress  of  Xerigord  fell  into  the  possession  of 
the  host  of  Rinaldo,  but  being  illy  supplied  with  water,  and  surrounded  by  a 
foe,  they  were  soon  obliged  to  think  of  surrendering.  Hearing  of  their  situa- 
tion, Walter  hurried  to  the  rescue,  which  he  effected,  and  all  marched  onward 
toward  Nice.  Before  reaching  it  they  were  attacked  by  the  Turks.  Walter 
was  killed,  and  not  above  three  thousand  Christians  made  good  their  escape  to 
Civitot,  where  they  were  soon  besieged.  Peter,  hearing  of  these  disasters, 
fell  upon  his  knees  before  the  emperor  and  implored  his  aid  in  rescuing  the 
few  remaining  crusaders.  His  prayer  was  granted,  and  Alexius  brought  them 
safely  to-  Constantinople.  He  at  once  purchased  their  arms,  and  advised  their 
immediate  return  home.     Thus  ended  the  expedition  of  Peter  the  Hermit. 

Peter  subsequently,  with  a  few  of  his  former  followers,  joined  the  crusade 
under  Godfrey  of  Bouillon,  with  Boemond,  prince  of  Tarentuin,  and  Tancred, 
his  kinsman,  who  is  represented  as  one  of  the  noblest  of  all  the  knights  in  the 
armies  of  the  crusades.  Barons  and  knights  were  numerous  in  Godfrey's 
train.  In  advancing  through  Asia,  the  siege  of  Antioch  delayed  their  progress, 
and  Peter  would  have  abandoned  the  hopeless  enterprise  had  he  not  been  bound 
by  an  oath  by  Tancred  to  share  the  dangers  of  the  crusade.  At  the  conque-st 
'^  of  the  Holy  Land,  and  in  the  siege  of  Jerusalem  1099,  Peter  behaved  witb 
great  valor,  and  for  his  services  was  appointed  vicar-general  of  Palestine.  He 
aiVerward  returned  to  Europe,  and  died  in  the  year.1115,  at  the  abbey  of  Noir- 
Moutier,  of  which  he  was  the  founder. 
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Ri  .KAKD  I.,  suraamed  CoBur  de  Lion,  was  bom  in  the  year  1157,  and  sue 
ceedid  iiw  father,  Henry  II.,  on  the  throne  of  England,  ii^  1189.     The  begin 
ning  of  uis  reign  was  tarnished  by  the  massacre  of  the  Jews,  and  by  the 
plunder  oi  tneir  property,  not  only  in  London,  where  their  appearance  at  the 
coroncttion  nad  excited  the  indignation  of  the  ]>opulace,  but  at  York  and  other 
places.     In  iidO,  Richard,  instead  of  establishing  order  and  tranquillity  in  his 
dominions,  »ei  sail  with  Philip  Augustus  of  Fraitce  for  the  Holy  Land.    Though, 
howeTer,«di88onsion  between  these  monarchs  partly  defeated  the  purpose  of 
the  enterprise,  and  caused  the  return  of  Philip  to  France,  Richard  led  his  army 
against  the  infldels,  defeated  Saladin  in  a  battle  at  Caesarea,  and  then  conclu- 
ding a  truce  with  him,  embarked  for  Europe.    In  his  return  he  was  shipwrecked 
on  the  Venetian  shores,  and  as  he  passed  in  disguise  through  Germany,  he 
was  seized  by  Leopold,  duke  of  Austria,  and  delivered  to  the  emperor  nenry 
VI.  and  cruelly  doomed  to  the  horrors  of  captivity.     His  retreat  was  discov- 
ered by  the  fidelity  of  his  friend  Blondel,  and  by  the  eager  loyalty  of  his  sub- 
jects, and  for  a  large  ransom  he  was  restored  lo  liberty,  and  landed  at  Sand 
wich,  in  1194.     To  give  greater  dignity  to  his  return,  he  was  crowned  a  sec 
end  time,  and  soon  after  marched  against  Philip  Augustus,  who  had  not  only 
excited  John  against  his  absent  brother,  but  had  seized  part  of  his  domin 
;|Nii  in  Normandy.     Though  a  peace  was  made  in  1196,  Richard  three  years 
after  renewed  the  war,  and,  while  besieging  Chains  in  the  Limousin,  he  received 
a  mortal  wound  from  an  arrow.     He  died  6th  April,  1199,  aged  forty-two. 

Though  brave,  Richard  Cceur  de  Lion  was  haughty  and  possessed  an*  inor^ 
dinate  diirst  for  gain.  He  commanded  just  before  his  death  thai  his  body 
•hould  be  carried  to  Fontevrault,  and  buried  at  the  feet  of  his  father  Henry  II. 
His  heart  he  bequeathed  to  the  ci^  of  Rouen. 
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Z1NORI8  Khan,  whose  original  name  was  Tenoudgin,  and  who  waft  one  of 
the  greatest  conquerers  that  has  ever  appeared  on  the  face  of  the  earth  either 
in  ancient  or  modern  times,  was  bom  in  1163.  He  was  chief  of  one  of  th^ 
numerous  hordes  of  Moguls  that  inhabited  the  countries  to  the  north  of  the  grea 
wall  in  China,  extending  from  Eastern  Tartary  to  Bukharia.  They  were  1 
wandering  people,  who  had  no  setded  place  of  abode,  but  farmed  their  cities 
of  tents,  which  they  set  up  where  they  pleased,  and  carried  away  with  them 
whoneyer  they  chose  to  change  their  locality.  £very  tribe  had  its  own  chief, 
but  there  was  one  superior  to  the  rest,  who  was  called  the  great  khan,  and  to 
him  the  lesser  chiefs  paid  homage  and  tribute.  Some  of  them  were  also  tribu* 
tary  to  the  two  great  Tartar  empires  of  the  Khitan  and  the  Kin — the  former 
extending  over  Western  Tartary  to  the  shores  of  the  Caspian  sea,  and  contain- 
ing several  great  cities,  of  which  Cashgar  was  the  capital ;  the  latter  comprising 
the  whole  of  Eastern  Tartary,  with  the  north  of  China,  and  to  this  empire  the 
particular  horde  of  Moguls  of  which  Temudgin  was  the  chief,  had  long  been 
accustomed  to  pay  tribute. 

This  celebrated  warrior  was  gifVed  by  nature  with  a  mind  of  vast  capacity, 
which  served  to  render  him  more  terrible  to  the  rest  of  mankind,  since  it  made 
him  ambitious,  and  led  him  to  plan  and  execute  the  widely-extended  schemes 
of  conquest  that  have  rendered  his  name  distinguished  in  history,  and  whose 
fame  rivals  that  of  Alexander  of  Macedon.  He  had  been  accustomed  to  war 
from  his  earliest  youth,  for  his  father  had  died  while  he  was  yet  but  a  boy,  and 
several  of  his  subject  hordes,  not  choosing  to  acknowledge  the  authority  of  so 
inexperienced  a  leader,  deserted  the  young  chieftain  to  join  others,  so  that  he 
had  but  a  very  small  band  of  warriors  when  he  first  set  out  on  his  career  of 
conquest  Being  successful,  however,  in  several  expeditions,  the  numhpr  iA|| 
his  subjects  was  increased,  and  he  married  the  daughter  of  the  great  khaiiiV 
The  khian  and  his  son-in-law  did  not  remain  on  friendly  terms,  but  were  fre- 
q^ieatly  at  war  with  each  other,  till  th^  death  of  the  former.  Temudgin  then 
i|iva4ed  the  If  nritories  of  his  diseased  iather-in-Iaw,  and  conquered,  one  by  one, 
m^oy  of  ihe  Mogiil  jtrihei^  wlwfe  prineM  did  him  honmc^  giving  hin  tbv  tide 
of  Zinghia  Khan,  signifying  Most  Crjreai  Smp^ror. 
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Stieli  was  the  riM  of  this  renowned  chief,  who  began  his  reign  as  emperor 
of  the  Moguls  by  giving  a  new  code  of  laws  to  his  subjects,  which  he  did  with 
m  view  to  keep  peace  among  them,  and  make  them  formidable  to  other  nations. 
The  men  belonging  to  the  Mogul  tribes  were  prohibited  from  pursuing  any  oc* 
ctipations  but  those  of  war  and  the  chase,  all  servile  employments  being  left  to 
slaves  and  strangers ;  the  regulations  fdt  hunting,  on  which  the  subsistence  of 
these  rude  nations  chiefly  depended,  w/ere  strictly  defined ;  and  death  was  mad<» 
the  penalty  for  murder  as  well  as  for  the  theft  of  a  horse  or  an  ox,  the  two  most 
valuable  articles  of  Tartar  property.  With  regard  to  religion,  the  barbarian 
prince  granted  universal  toleration ;  nor  did  he  suffer  his  people  to  interfere 
with  each  other  on  that  point,  but  all  were  permitted  to  worship  in  their  own 
way,  to  enjoy  equal  rights,  and  to  receive  equal  protection  from  the  laws,  wheth- 
er they  were  heathens,  Jews,  Mohammedans,  or  Christians,  for  Zinghis  num- 
bered among  his  subjects  people  of  almost  every  different  persuasion.  His 
next  movement  was  the  invasion  of  China.  The  descriptions  that  are  given  of 
the  dreadful  cruelties  of  the  invader  are  probably  very  much  exaggerated ;  but 
the  sufferings  of  the  people  must  have  been  extremely  great,  as  the  Tartar 
mode  of  warfare  was  barbarous  in  the  highest  degree,  and  it  was  one  of  the 
maxims  of  Zinghis  never  to  make  peace  till  after  conquest. 

It  is  said  that  in  the -first  expedition  he  burnt  down  as  many  as  ninety  cities 
in  the  north  of  China,  put  lo  the  sword  many  thousands  of  the  inhabitants,  and 
carried  away  vast  numbers  of  both  sexes  into  slavery.  It  is  needless  to  dwell 
on  the  horrors  of  these  barbarous  wars ;  suffice  it  to  say,  that  Zinghis  was  in 
the  end  completely  victorious,  and  took  absolute  possession  of  the  northern  part 
of  the  country,  while  the  king  of  the  Kin  was  obliged  to  retreat  farther  toward 
the  sonth. 

The  conqueror  now  turned  his  eyes  toward  other  regions,  and  having  ap- 
inted  governors  to  preside  over  the  provinces  he  had  won,  he  left  a  part  of 
is  armies  to  defend  them,  and  departed  with  a  numerous  host,  to  spread  war 
and  desolation  throughout  the  countries  of  Western  Asia,  the  greater  portion  of 
which  was  divided  into  small  sovereignties,  under  the  dominion  of  the  Turkish 
sultana  of  the  race  of  Seljook,  who  had  established  a  powerful  empire  on  the 
ruins  of  that  of  the  Arabian  califs,  but  were  now  much  weakened  in  conse- 
quence of  their  wars  with  the  European  crusaders.  It  is  not  therefore  surpri* 
.  sing  that  they  should  be  unable  to  resist  so  powerful  an  enemy  as  Zinghis  Khan, 
who  first  subdued  all  the  states  around  the  Caspian,  sea,  and  then  proceeded 
southward  with  equal  success,  through  Persia  and  Arabia,  to  the  shores  of  the 
Indus.  All  the  rich  and  populous  provinces  of  Chorassan,  Carizme,  and  Tran- 
soziana,  fell  under  the  power  of  the  Moguls,  who  plundered  them,  and  sold 
great  iiumbers  of  their  Turkish  prisoners  for  slaves  to  the  Syrians  and  Egyp- 
tians. 

Zinghis,  on  his  way  back  to  China,  b)rought  under  subjection  several  of  the 
kingdoms  of  Tartary  that  had  either  revolted  from  his  authority  or  had  not  yet 
been  subdued ;  but  he  did  not  live  to  complete  the  conquest  to  the  Chinese  em- 
pire, as  death  put  an  end  to  his  destructive  career  soon  afler  his  arrival  in  Ca- 
thay, in  the  year  1227,  in  the  sixty-fourth  year  of  his  age.     He  lefl  four  sons,  of 
whom  the  third,  Octai,  with  the  unanimous  consent  of  his  brothers,  succeeded 
^^reat  khan  of  the  Moguls  and  Tartars,  and  was  styled  emperor  of  China, 
i^B^  the  others  were  content  to  hold  states  dependent  on  him.     Octai,  in  pur- 
^^imce  of  the  dying  commands  of  his  father,  carried  on  the  war  against  the 
Kin,  whose  last  monarch,  af^r  a  long  and  desperate  resistance,  killed  himself 
in  despair,  and  the  remnant  of  that  once  powerful  nation  fled  to  their  native 
deserts,  where  they  founded  the  tribe  of  the  Mantcbows,  by  whom  the  Chinese 
empire  was  conqueved  wX  a  later  period,  and  whose  princee  still  occupy  th« 
duroneof  China. 
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William  Tell,  a  renowned  champion  in  the  cause  of  Swiss  liberty,  was 
born  about  the  year  1275.  He  was  a  native  of  Burglen,  in  the  canton  of  Uii. 
He  was  distinguished  by  his  skill  in  archery,  his  strength,  and  courage.  The 
tyrannical  despotism  of  the  Austrian  governor  of  Switzerland,  Herman  Gesler, 
was  intolerable ;  he  pushed  his  insolence  so  far,  as  to  require  the  Swiss  to 
uncover  their  heads  before  his  hat  (as  an  emblem  of  his  sovereignty) ;  and 
condemned  Tell,  who  refused  to  comply  with  this  mandate,  to  shoot  an  apple 
from  the  head  of  his  own  son.  Tell  was  successful  in  his  attempt,  but  confessed 
that  a  second  arrow,  which  he  bore  about  his  person,  was  intended,  in  case  he 
had  failed,  for  the  punishment  of  the  tyrant,  and  was  therefore  retained  prisoner. 
While  he  was  crossing  the  lake  of  the  Four  Cantons,  or  lake  of  Lucerne,  in 
the  same  boat  with  Gesler,  a  violent  storm  threatened  the  destruction  of  the 
skiff.  Tell,  as  the  most  vigorous  and  skilful  helmsman,  was  set  free;  and  he 
conducted  the  boat  successfully  to  the  shore,  but  seized  the  opportunity  to  spring 
upon  a  rock,  pushmg  off  the  barque.  He  had  fortunately  taken  his  bow  witb 
him ;  and  when  the  governor  finally  escaped  the  storm,  and  reached  the  shore, 
Tell  shot  him  dead  on  the  road  to  Kussnacht.  This  event  was  a  signal  for  a 
general  rising,  and  a  most  obstinate  war  between  the  Swiss  and  the  Austrians, 
which  was  not  brought  to  a  close  until  1499.  Tell  is  supposed  to  have  lost 
his  life  during  an  inundation  at  Burglen,  in  1350.  His  descendants  became  ex* 
tinct  in  the  male  line  in  1684,  and  in  the  female  in  1720. 

The  memorable  event  above  described  happened  on  November  7,  1307; 
and  the  citizens  having  chosen  for  their  leaders  three  gentlemen  of  approved 
courage  and  abilities,  namely,  Werner  of  Schwitz,  V/ alter  Furst  of  Uri,  and 
Arnold  Melchthal  of  Underwalden,  they  secretly  agreed  together  that  they 
should  surprise  and  demolish  the  castles .  in  which  the  imperial  governors  re- 
sided. This  resofution  being  effected,  these  three  places  joined  again  in  a 
league  for  ten  years,  which  gave  birth  to  the  Helvetian  confederacy. 

This  almost  bloodless  revolution  had  a  powerful  influence  upon  the  futitre 
destiny  of  Switzerland,  and  laid  the  foundation  for  that  compact  of  freedom 
which  has  withstood  the  successive  earthquake  shocks  of  revolutions  that  tor 
five  hundred  years  have  repeatedly  convulsed  Europe  to  its  very  centre.  And 
to  every  Schwitzer  the  name  of  William  Tell  is  as  familiar  and  dear,  as  is  the 
memory  of  Washington  to  us.  He  left  behind  him  a  name  that  grows  brighter 
as  the  principles  of  civil  liberty  are  more  widely  diffused ;  and  at  Kussnacht 
near  the  spot  where  Gosler  fell  by  his  hand,  piel^  and  patriotism  have  erected 
a  chapel  to  his  memory. 
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PETRARCH. 

Francesco  Petrarch  or  Petrarca,  one  of  the  most  celebrated  Italian 
poets,  was  bom  at  Arezzo,  in  1304.  On  account  of  the  dissensions  which 
raged  in  his  native  country,  his  father  removed  with  him  to  Avignon,  and  after- 
ward to  Carpentras,  where  Petrarch  received  his  education,  which  was  com- 
pleted at  Montpelier  and  Bologna.  He  was  intended  for  the  law,  but  Cicero 
and  Virgil  had  more  charms  for  him  than  Justinian.  On  the  death  of  his  parents 
he  enrolled  himself  in  the  clerical  order,  but  not  being  much  confined  by  the 
duties  of  his  several  benefices,  he  followed  the  impulse  of  his  genius,  which 
led  him  to  literary  pursuits.  Having  brought  to  life  Cicero's  '*  Epistols  Fa- 
miliares,**  and  formed  a  collection  of  manuscripts  with  great  labor,  one  of  the 
first  places  is  due  to  him  among  the  restorers  of  ancient  literature.  Having 
settled  at  Avignon,  he  became  inspired  with  a  lasting  passion  for  the  beautify 
Laura  de  Noves ;  but  though  he  poured  forth  his  tributary  odes  and  sonnets 
to  her  charms,  he  failed  to  gain  the  object  of  his  afifections.  After  having  trav- 
elled in  the  vain  hope  of  moderating  his  love,  he  settled  at  Vaucluse,  a  romantic 
spot,  where  he  wrote  some  of  his  finest  works.  His  literary  reputation  attract- 
ed the  regard  of  princes ;  he  was  invited  to  Paris,  to  Naples,  and  to  Rome ; 
and  received  the  laureate  crown  in  the  latter  city  1341 ;  the  title  and  prerog- 
atives of  poet-laureate  were  revived,  afler  a  lapse  of  thirteen  hundred  years. 
'  8  his  feelings  were  deeply  wounded  by  the  death  of  Laura,  who  appears 
fallen  a  sacrifice  to  the  pestilence,  then  raging  throughout  Europe,  and 
also  deprived  him  of  his  great  patron,  Cardinal  Colonna.  He  survived 
the  idol  of  his  soul,  however,  nearly  thirty  years ;  during  all  which  period  he 
was  admired  and  honored  by  his  countrymen.  Petrarch  wa«  undoubtedly  one 
of  the  most  memorable  characters  of  his  age  and  nation ;  and  although  hia 
countrymen  may  have  estimated  his  genius  at  too  high  a  rate,  he  merits  the  ap- 
plause and  admiration  of  posterity.    He  died  near  Padua»  in  1374. 
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John  Wickliffe,  the  morning-star  of  the  Reformation,  and  the  noble  pioneer 
of  Luther,  was  bom  at  Wickliffe,  in  Yorkshire,  EUigland,  about  1324.  The 
year  of  his  birth  is  not  recorded,  nor  is  much  known  respecting  his  parentage. 
He  was  educated  at  Queen^s  college,  and  afterward  at  Mertou,  and  in  1361 
raised  to  the  mastership  of  Baliol  college.  In  136^  he  was  made,  by  the 
scholars,  head  of  Canterbury  hall,  just  founded  at  Oxfonil  by  Archbishop  Islip,  but 
his  elevation  was  opposed  by  the  monks,  and  Langham  the  next  primate,  and 
the  pope  to  whom  the  dispute  was  referred,  displaced  him  and  his  seculi 
sociates.  Thus  disgraced  by  viokiice  he  retired  to  his  living  at  Luttei 
in  Leicestershire,  meditating  rerenge  against  the  authors  of  his  mijust  pri 
tion.  In  the  works  of  Marsilius  of  Padua,  and  other  bold  writers,  he  found 
ample  room  to  indulge  his  opposition,  and  well  aware  of  the  popularity  of  attack* 
ing  a  foreign  power,  which  overawed  the  throne,  and  submitted  the  industry 
and  the  revenues  of  the  kingdom  to  its  own  avaricious  views,  he  loudly 
aveighed  agaiasi  the  ofrovs  and  encroachments  of  the  Romish  dMurck 
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In  1374,  Edward  III.  despatched  an  embassy  to  Avignon  to  remonstrate  on 
these  subjects  with  the  pope,  Grngory  XL,  and  procure  the  relinquishment  of 
his  pretensions.  The  hishup  of  Bangor  and  WicklifTe  were  at  the  head  of  the 
negotiators;  but  they  failed  to  accomplish  any  important  result.  Wickliflfe, 
however,  was  enabled  to  obtain  a  clearer  insight  into  the  pontifical  machinery, 
and  discover  the  secret  springs  which  moved  it.  His  sovereign  rewarded  his 
services  at  the  Papal  court  by  some  church  preferments.  After  this  period,  his 
anti-papal  opinions  were  still  more  boldly  declared,  and  he  became  more  and 
more  distinguished  as  an  advocate  for  the  reformation  of  the  church.  His 
writings  farmed  the  clergy,  and  a  council  was  assembled  at  Lambeth,  by  Arch- 
bishop Sudbury,  1377,  and  WicklifTe  summoned  to  give  an  account  of  his  doc- 
'  trines.  He  appeared  before  it,  accompanied  by  the  duke  of  Lancaster,  then  in 
power,  and  he  made  so  able  a  defence,  that  he  was  dismissed  without  condem- 
nation. His  acquittal,  however,  displeased  the  pope,  Gregory  XL,  who  directed 
his  emissaries  to  seize  the  offending  heretic,  or  if  he  were  protected  by  the 
great  and  powerful  of  the  kingdom,  to  cite  him  to  Rome,  to  answer  in  person 
before  the  sovereign  pontiff.  In  consequence  of  this  a  second  council  assem- 
bled at  Lambeth,  and  the  nineteen  propositions  which  the  pope  had  declared 
heretical,  were  so  ably  vindicated  by  the  eloquence  of  the  undaunted  reformer, 
that  his  judges,  afraid  of  offending  the  nobles,  or  of  exciting  a  commotion  among 
the  people,  who  loudly  supported  the  cause  of  their  champion,  permitted  him 
to  depart  in  safety,  and  enjoined  him  silence  in  matters  of  religion  and  of  con- 
troversy. Undismayed  by  the  power  of  his  enemies,  Wickliffe  continued  to 
preach  his  doctrines,  which  were  now  more  universally  spread,  and  a  third 
council,  therefore,  assembled  under  Courtnay  the  primate,  1382,  and  twenty- 
four  propositions  of  the  reformer  were  condemned  as  heretical,  and  fourteen 
as  erroneous.  The  severity  of  the  church  was,  at  the  suggestion  of  the  pope, 
and  the  concurrence  of  the  weak  Richard  II.,  directed  with  effect  against  the 
supporters  of  the  new  heresy ;  but  while  some  of  his  followers  suffered  pun- 
ishment for  their  adherence  to  his  principles,  Wickliffe  unhappily  died  at 
Lutterworth,  in  1384,  at  a  time  when  nothing  was  wanting  to  emancipate  the 
English  nation  from  the  tyranny  of  Rome,  hut  the  boldness,  perseverance,  and 
eloquence  of  a  popular  leader.  Of  the  several  works  which  he  wrote,  his 
Trialogus  is  almost  the  only  one  which  has  been  printed.  The  noble  struggle 
which  Wickliffe  had  made  against  the  gigantic  power  of  Rome  was  almost 
forgotten  after  his  death,  till  Martin  Luther  arose  to  follow  his  steps,  and  to 
establish  his  doctrines  on  a  foundation  which  will  last  till  the  world  is  no 
more.  The  memory  of  Wickliffe  was  branded  with  ignominy  by  order  of  the 
pope  and  the  decree  of  the  council  of  Constance,  whose  onielties  toward 
John  of  Hnss,  and  Jerome  of  Prague  are  so  well  known ;  the  illustrious  re- 
former was  declared  to  have  died  an  obstinate  heretic,  and  his  bones  were 
therefore  dug  up  from  holy  ground,  and  contemptuously  thrown  mto  the  river. 
The  first  translation  of  the  Bible  into  English  was  made  by  him  about  1380, 
which  remained  until  recently  only  in  manuscript. 

Wickliffe  may  justly  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  brightest  ornaments  of  his 
country,  and  as  one  of  those  luminaries  which  Providence  raises  up  to  enlighten 
fld  bless  mankind.    To  this  intuitive  genius,  Christendom  is  probably  more 
than  to  any  single  name  in  the  list  of  reformers.     In  the  language  of 

_  br :  '^  He  opened  the  gates  of  darkness,  and  let  in,  not  a  feeble,  glimmer- 

^-Vay,  but  such  an  effulgen'ce  of  light  as  was  never  ailer  obscured.  He  not 
only  loosened  prejudices,  but  advanced  clear,  incontestable  truths,  which, 
having  once  obtained  foothold,  still  kept  their  ground,  and  eren  in  an  age  of 
teformalioa  wanted  but  small  amendment." 


^Mod  blesa 
^^Rgray,l 
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Tamerlane,  or  Timour,  one  of  the  most  celebrated  of  the  oriental  conquer* 
ors,  was  bom  in  1325,  in  Sebzar,  a  village  forty  miles  south  of  Samarcand,  in 
the  kingdom  anciently  known,  at  different  periods,  by  the  names  of  Transoxi- 
ana  and  Maver-ul-nere,  now  called  Bckhara,  where  his  ancestors,  who  pos- 
Ke^sed  the  rank  of  commander  of  a  toman  of  horse,  enjoyed  considerable  local 
iiiiiuence.  The  courage  and  address  he  exhibited  in  repelling  the  continual 
inroads  of  the  Tartars  upon  his  native  country  raised  him  at  last  so  highly  m 
its  estimation,  that  he  became,  at  the  age  of  thirty-four,  after  experiencing  se- 
vere reverses  and  enduring  great  personal  hardships,  sovereign  of  the  kingdoms 
of  Zagatay,  which  includes  Cabul  as  well  as  Bokhara.  His  conquests  had 
extended  all  over  Persia  in  Northern  Tartary,  and  as  far  as  the  arctic  circle, 
when  he  directed  his  attention  to  India. 

In  March,  1 398,  he  set  out  at  the  head  of  his  army  from  Samarcand,  and 
soon  reached  the  Hindu  Coosh,  the  great  chain  of  mountains,  which  divides 
India  from  Cabul,  and  Bokhara.  Here  his  difficulties  began,  nature  present- 
ing all  but  insuperable  obstacles  in  the  precipitous  and  desolute  mountains  that 
he  had  to  cross.  And  when,  throu^^h  an  'indomitable  energy,  these  natural 
obstacles  were  overcome,  his  farther  proorress  was  impeded  by  the  natives^ 
who  defended  themselves  vigorously  for  three  days,  with  great  obstinacy  and 
slaughter  to  both  parties,  before  they  were  overpowered. 

Tamerlane  crossed  the  Indus  on  a  bridge  of  boats,  and  descended  the  Jhe- 
lum,  as  far  as  the  confluence  with  the  Chenab  where  were  the  fort  and  town 
of  Toolumbra.  Thence,  he  sent  forward  reinforcements  to  relieve  his  grand- 
son Jehanghir,  who  was  shut  up  in  Moultan,  by  the  Indians,  and  reduced  to 
great  distress.  He  now  marched  direct  toward  Delhi,  the  capital,  leaving  be- 
hind him  the  melancholy  traces  of  his  progress,  smoking  ruins,  desolated  fields, 
and  deserted  villages.  Mahmud,  the  young  king  of  Delhi,  fought  a  battle 
with  the  Moguls  near  that  city,  but  beint;  defeated,  fled  to  Guzerat,  when  the 
citizens  immediately  surrendered,  and  Tamerlane  was  proclaimed  emperor  of 
India ;  but  the  submission  of  the  people  of  Delhi  did  not  save  them  from  sla- 
very, ruin,  or  death,  for  the  fierce  barbarian  soldiers  broke  into  the  houses  in 
search  of  plunder,  and  seized  many  of  the  women  and  children,  whom  they  could 
always  sell  for  slaves.  These  outrages  being  resisted  led  to  a  general  maasa- 
cre,  and  the  streets  of  Delhi  presented  a  frightful  picture  of  Mo^  warfare. 

From  Delhi,  Tamerlane  marched  toward  die  upper  Ganges,  but  while  he  was 
engaged  in  this  expedition  Bagdad,  one  of  his  conquered  cities,  revolted,  oa 
which  he  hastened  back,  deliveriBd  the  place  up  to  pillage,  and  put  to  death  over 
eighty  thousand  persons.  He  also  invaded  Syria,  and  took  Damascus.  In 
this  career  of  conquest  the  Greek  emperor  and  some  inferior  princes  implored 
his  assistance  against  Bajazet,  emperor  of  the  Turks,  whom  he  marched  against, 
and  after  a  battle  of  three  days  the  Turkish  emperor  was  defeated  and  taken 
prisoner.  Tamerlane  fixed  the  seat  of  his  vast  empire  at  Samarcand,  where 
he  received  the  homage  of  numerous  sovereigns,  and  among  the  rest  the  em- 
bassadors of  the  emperor  Manuel  Paleologus  and  Henry  III.,  king  of  Gas] 
He  died  in  1405.  Tamerlane  conducted  his  government  alone  and  wil^ 
favorites,  but  was  in  the  highest  degree  fierce  and  fanatical  in  his  religior^ 
and,  although  no  conquests  were  ever  attended  with  greater  cruelty,  devastation^ 
and  waste  of  human  life,  he  affected  the  title  of  benefactor  to  mankind.  Hap- 
pily, his  ambition  was  too  gigantic  for  its  conseqaeacea  to  last,  and  his  domiiif» 
ions  rapidly  became  divided  as  before. 
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GUTTEMBERG,    FAUST,   AND    SCHCEFFER. 

To  the  three  celebrated  men,  whose  portraits  are  contained  in  the  above  en 
graving,  it  is  generally  acknowledged  the  world  is  principally  indebted  for  the 
discovery  of  the  art  of  printing.  This  invention  is  also  claimed  for  Laurentius 
Koster,  of  Haarlem,  but  the  preponderance  of  evidence  is  against  his  claim. 
We  will  briefly  mention  the  few  incidents  which  have  come  down  to  us  in 
the  lives  of  these  men  to  whom  their  posterity  is  so  much  indebted. 

John  Guttembero,  or  Geinsfleich,  the  reputed  inventor  of  printing,  waa 
bom  at  Mentz,  in  Germany,  of  noble  and  wealthy  parents,  about  the  year  140O 
In  1424,  he  took  up  his  residence  at  Strasburgh,  as  a  merchant;  but  from  a 
deed  of  accommodation  between  himself  and  the  nobles  and  burghers  of 
Mentz,  in  1430,  it  is  evident  that  he  returned  to  his  native  place.  Schoepflin 
asserts  that  he  was  a  wealthy  man  in  that  city  in  1434.  Scriverius  informs  ua 
that  he  resided  at  Strasburgh,  from  1436  to  1444,  during  which  period  he  made 
several  ineffectual  attempts  to  gain  a  perfect  knowledge  of  the  art  of  printing  ; 
not  succeeding,  he  quitted  Strasburgh,  and  returned  to  Mentz,  where  he  opened 
his  mind  fully  to  John  Faust,  a  goldsmith,  and  prevailed  on  him  to  advance 
large  sums,  in  order  to  make  more  complete  trials  of  the  art.  Between  1450, 
and  1455,  the  celebrated  bible  of  637  leaves,  the  first  important  specimen  of 
printing,  was  executed  between  Guttemberg  and  Faust.  There  is  a  copy  of  it 
upon  vellum,  in  the  royal  library  at  Berlin  ;  five  copies  are  also  known  upon 
paper.  It  is  a  singular  circumstance,  and  one  that  has  justly  excited  the  sur- 
prise of  bibliographers,  that  no  work  has  been  discovered  with  Guttemberg's 
name  upon  it.  In  1465,  he  was  honored  by  Archbishop  Adolphus  with  a 
mark  of  distinction,  to  which  his  genius  and  his  labor  entitled  liim.  He  was 
admitted  among  the  nobility  of  his  court,  allowed  to  wear  the  dress  peculiar  t« 
that  order,  and  had  a  pension,  together  with  several  privileges  and  exemptions 
conferred  upon  him.  Guttemberg  died  in  February,  1468,  and  was  interred  in 
the  church  of  Recoil ets,  at  Mentz.  The  statue  of  Guttemberg,  by  Thorwalds- 
den,  represented  on  the  opposite  page,  was  erected  at  Mentz,  in  1837. 

The  partnership  before  alluded  to,  of  Guttemberg  and  Faust,  was  dissolved 
in  145.5,  and  Faust  continued  the  business  alone.  The  types,  on  which  the 
printing  had  been  thus  far  executed,  had  been  each  separately  engraved  on 
wood  or  metal,  a  tedious  and  costly  method.  But  Peter  Schoiffer,  of 
Gernshein,  a  jourueymau   iu   the   employ  of  Faust,  discovered  the  method 
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ef  cutting  the  characters  in  a 
matrix  or  mould,  which  admit- 
ted the  more  rapid  and  easy 
Process  of  casting  the  letters, 
[e  privately  cut  matrices  for 
the  whole  alphabet ;  and  when 
he  showed  Faust  the  letters 
cast  in  them,  his  employer  was 
so  pleased  with  the  invention 
that  he  gave  him  his  daughter 
Christina  in  marriage,  and 
made  him  a  partner  in  his  busi- 
ness. The  types  as  first  cast 
by  Sc.hoBfTer  proved  too  soft  to 
support  the  force  of  the  im- 
pression ;  but  he  soon  found  a 
method  of  remedying  this  de- 
fect, by  mixing  the  metal  with 
a  substance  which  hardened  it. 
This  improvement  of  Schipfter 
was  the  consummation  of  the  • 
invention  of  the  art  of  print- 
ing ;  and  many  date  the  com- 
mencement of  this  important 
era  from  this  period. 

In  1452,  Faust  carried  a 
number  of  bibles  to  Paris,  and 
disposed  of  them  as  manu- 
scripts {the  invention  of  print- 
ing having  been  thus  far  kept 
%  profound  secret).  At  first  he 
sold  them  at  the  high  price  of 
six  hundred  crowns,  the  sum 
usually  obtained  by  the  scribes. 
Faust  afterward  lowered  his 
price  to  sixty  crowns,  which 
created  universal  astonish- 
ment ;  but  when  he  produced 
them  according  to  the  demand, 
and  even  reduced  the  price  to 
thirty,  all  Paris  became  agita- 
ted. Information  was  given 
against  him  as  a  magician ;  his 
lodgings  were  searched,  a 
ffreat  number  of  bibles  were 
found  and  seized ;  the  red  ink 
with  which  they  were  embel- 
lished was  said  to  be  his  blood, 
and  it  was  adjudged  that  he 
was  in  league  with  the  devil. 
He  was  cast  into  prison,  and 

would  probably  have  been  put     ^,   «  ,^        ^       ^   ^^ 

to  death,  had  he  not  divulged      ^^  ®'*^'  *^  Gottemberg,  by  Tharwald«ien,  t  Menu. 

the  discovery  of  the  art.  This  circumstance  gave  rise  to  the  tradition  of  "  The 
Devil  and  Dr.  Faustus."  It  is  supposed  Faust  died  of  the  plague,  at  Paris,  in 
1456.    SchoBfTer  was  succeeded  in  business  by  his  son  in  1 490,  and  died  in  1 502 . 
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JOAN    OF    ARC 


Joan  of  Arc,  called  also  the  Maid  of  Orleans,  was  one  of  the  most  celebrated 
heroines  in  histor}'.     She  was  bom  of  poor  parents,  at  Doniremi,  a  village  on 
the  borders  of  Lorraine,  in  1402 ;  and  became  a  servant  at  an  inn,  where  she 
attended  the  horses,  drove  the  cattle  to  pasture,  and  was  employed  in  other  ser- 
vices similar  to  what  a  laboring  man  would  perform  in  this  country.     At  this 
time  the  afTairs  of  France  were  in  a  deplorable  state,  and  the  city  of  Orleans 
was  so  closely  besieged  by  the  duke  of  Bedford,  that  its  fall  appeared  inevita- 
ble.    In  this  exigency  Joan  (who  had  ever  been  of  a  religious  and  very  imagi- 
native turn  of  mind)  believed  that  she  had  received  a  commission  from  Heaven 
to  expel  the  invaders.     On  being  introduced  to  the  king,  Charles  VII.,  she 
offered  to  raise  the  siege  of  Orleans,  and  conducted  his  majesty  to  Rheims  to 
be  crowned  and  anointed ;  at  the  same  time  demanding  for  herself  a  particular 
sword,  which  was  in  the  church  of  St.  Catharine.     After  a  little  hesitation  her 
request  was  complied  with ;  and  while  the  French  soldiers  were  elated  by 
having  an  inspired  leader,  the  English  were  as  much  dismayed.     From  this 
period,  she  appears  the  finest  character  in  the  history  of  the  middle  ages  of 
France.     In  a  male  dress,  armed  cfrp^-pie,  she  bore  the  sword  and  the  sacred 
banner,  as  the  signal  of  victory,  at  the  head  of  the  army.     Still  no  unfemiiiine 
cruelty  ever  stained  her  conduct.     She  was  wounded  several  times  herself,  hut 
never  killed  any  one,  or  shed  any  blood  with  her  own  hand.     The  general 
belief  of  her  elevated  mission,  of  which  she  herself  was  piously  persuaded, 
produced  the  most  extraordinary  effects.    Resolute,  chivalrous,  pious,  and  brave, 
looking  to  one  singrle  aim,  she  was  skilfully  employed  by  the  generals  to  ani- 
mate the  army,  while  they  did  not  implicitly  follow  her  counsels.     The  first 
enterprise  was  successful.     With  ten  thousand  men,  under  the  command  of 
St.  Severre,  Dunois,  and  La  Hire,  she  marched  from  Blois,  and,  on  April  29th, 
1429,  entered  Orleans  with  supplies.     By  bold  sallies  to  which  she  animated 
the  besieged,  the  English  were  forced  from  their  intrenchments,  and  Suffolk 
abandoned  the  siege.     Joan  entered  Orleans  in  triumph,  and  the  coronation  at 
Rheims  followed ;  after  which  Charles  caused  a  medal  to  be  struck  in  honor 
of  the  heroine,  and  ennobled  her  family.     The  town  of  Domremi  also,  where 
she  was  bom,  was  exempted  from  all  imposts  for  ever.     After  the  coronation, 
Joan  declared  that  her  mission  was  at  an  end,  and  that  she  should  now  retire 
to  private  life ;  but  the  French  commandant  Dunois,  who  thought  she  might 
still  prove  serviceable,  induced  her  to  throw  herself  into  Compeigne,  then  be- 
sieged by  the  duke  of  Burgundy,  and  the  earls  of  Arundel  and  Suffolk.     Here, 
after  performing  prodigies  of  valor,  she  was  taken  prisoner  in  a  sally ;  and, 
after  four  months  imprisonment,  was  cruelly  condemned  V  the  English  to  be 
burnt  alive,  on  the  charge  of  sorcery.     She  resolutely  defended  herself  from 
the  absurd  accusation,  and  was  carried  to  the  stake,  where  with  dauntless  cour- 
age she  met  her  disastrous  fate,  on  the  20th  of  Mav,  1431. 

Thus  died  this  extraordinary  maiden,  at  the  early  age  of  twenty-nine  years, 
to  whom,  Hume  justly  observed,  "the  more  liberal  and  generous  superstitions 
of  the  ancients  would  have  erected  altars.**  This  last  tragedy  in  the  drama  of 
her  wonderful  career,  is  an  etemal  stigma,  not  only  upon  the  two  nations  im- 
mediately concerned,  but  upon  the  age  in  which  she  lived ;  and  the  actors  in 
the  scene,  however  much  they  may  be  robed  in  sacerdotal  dignity  and  rever- 
ence, should  receive  the  execrations  of  the  good  in  all  ages,  as  fit  brethren  for 
the  Neros  and  Caligulas  of  ancient  Rome. 

Twenty  years  afterward  her  mother  demanded  and  obtained  a  reversal  of 
her  sentence,  and  by  the  bishop  of  Paris  her  character  was  fully  cleared  from 
every  imputation  of  guilt  of  the  crimes  of  which  she  was  accused. 
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Mohammed  IL,  the  Turkish  emperor,  suniamed  "the  Great"  and  "the  Vie- 
torious,"  was  born  at  Adrianople,  in  the  year  1430,  and  was  first  called  to  the 
Othinan  throne  in  the  thirteenth  year  of  his  age,  by  the  voluntary  abdication 
of  his  father,  Amurath  11.  But  in  the  year  following  (1444),  the  welfare  of 
the  empire,  which  was  menaced  by  the  king  of  Hungary,  recalled  Amurath 
to  the  head  of  the  arn^  and  of  the  government  until  the  danger  was  over-past, 
when  he  again  withdrew  from  public  life.  Four  months  after  this  second  ab- 
dication, a  revolt  of  the  janizaries,  and  the  warlike  preparations  of  Christian 
princes,  apprized  Amurath  that  the  reins  of  empire  had  been  confided  to  hands 
not  yet  strong  enough  to  guide  them.  Controlling,  therefore,  his  desire  for 
retirement,  he  resumed  the  sovereign  power,  and  retained  it  until  his  death  in 
1451.  On  both  these  occasions  Mohammed  resigned  the  supreme  authority 
into  his  father's  hands  witftout  a  murmur ;  but  he  never  forgave  the  ministers 
by  whom  the  measure  had  been  advised. 

He  commenced  his  new  reign  by  some  acts  of  cruelty  in  the  interior  of  the 
seraglio.  Under  the  pretext  of  assuring  his  own  repose  and  that  of  the  empire, 
he  caused  to  be  destroyed  his  young  brother,  whom  Amurath,  in  his  last 
moments,  had  earnestly  reconfmended  to  his  kindness  and  protection ;  and  then, 
to  appease  the  cries  and  the  despair  of  the  poor  child's  mother,  he  delivered 
up  to  her  vengeance  the  person  by  whom  his  sanguinary  order  had  been  exe- 
cuted. The  limits  to  which  we  must  coniine  this  sketch  prevents  our  tracing 
the  progress  of  this  monarch  in  that  career  of  conquest  which  commenced  very 
6oon  after  his  accession  to  the  throne,  and  in  which  he  is  flatteringly  described 
as  having  won  two  empires,  twelve  kingdoms,  and  upward  of  two  hundred 
cities,  including  Constantinople,  the  capital  of  the  Christian  empire  in  the  East. 
We  spare  our  readers,  therefore,  a  detail  of  the  victories  which  established  his 
dominion  from  the  Euphrates  to  the  Adriatic,  as  well  as  the  various,  checks 
which  his  arms  received  from  Hunniades  and  Scanderbeg, — from  the  knights 
of  Rhodes  and  from  the  Persian  king,  in  an  expedition  against  whom  he  died, 
in  the  year  1481,  being  the  fifty-first  of  his  age;  and  at  a  time  when  he  had 
filled  Europe  with  new  consternation  by  the  recent  siege  and  sack  of  Otranto 
in  Naples,  and  the  threatened  subjection  of  Italy  and  Rome  to  his  power. 
He  certainly  established  a  claim  to  a  place  not  the  lowest  among  those  whom 
it  is  the  custom  to  call  *>  Great."  When  dying,  he  directed  the  words  "  I  would 
have  taken  Rhodes,  and  conquered  Italy,"  to  be  engraved  on  his  tomb,  prob- 
ably in  order  to  stimulate  his  successors  to  fulfil  his  intentions. 

In  characterizing  this  celebrated  prince,  we  shall  adopt,  with  some  modifica- 
tions, the  statement  of  Gibbon.  Under  the  tuition  of  the  skilful  masters  pro- 
vided by  his  father,  Mohammed  advanced  with  an  early  and  rapid  progress  in 
the  paths  of  knowledge ;  and  besides  his  native  tongue  it  is  affirmed  that  he 
spoke  or  understood  five  languages, — the  Arabic,  Persian,  Hebrew,  Latin,  and 
Greek.  With  geography  and  history  he  was  well  acquainted ;  and  the  lives 
of  the  heroes  of  the  East;  and  perhaps  of  the  West,  excited  his  emulation.  His 
skill  in  astrology  is  excused  by  the  folly  of  his  time  and  people,  and  implies 
some  acquaintance  with  mathematical  science ;  while  his  taste  for  the  arts  is 
indicated  by  his  liberal  invitation  and  reward  of  the  painters  of  Italy.  His  so- 
briety is  attested  by  the  silence  of  the  Turkish  historians,  who  accuse  only 
three  of  their  sultans  of  the  vice  of  drunkenness ;  and  it  is  related  that  he  cul- 
tivated his  gardens  with  his  own  hands,  and  sold  part  of  the  produce  to  pur- 
chase the  other  articles  required  for  his  table.  The  portrait  of  Mohammed  11. 
on  the  opposite  page,  is  from  a  drawing  taken  from  life,  by  Gentile  Beiliiii, 
MXk  eminent  painter  of  the  fifteenth  century. 
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The  territory  of  Genoa  had  the  honor  of  jBfiving  birth  to  this  greatest  of  discov- 
srers  ;  and  the  traveller  in  Italy  is  still  gratified  by  beholding  at  the  little  vilhige 
of  Cocoletto  the  humble  mansion,  where,  in  a  narrow  room  in  the  rear,  looking 
out  upon  the  deep-blue  Mediterranean,  and  over  which  the  troubled  sea  often 
throws  its  spray,  Christopher  Columbus,  called  by  the  Spauiards  Colon 
was  bom  about  1435.  He  seems  to  have  had  an  early  attachment  to  sea  affairs  : 
he  studied  navigation  with  the  utmost  industry,  and  supported  himself  by  ma- 
king charts  for  the  sea-service.  He  had  the  universal  character  of  a  sober, 
temperate,  and  devout  man ;  he  was  a  good  mathematician,  and  had,  in  other 
respects,  a  tolerable  share  of  leammg. 

The  fame  of  the  Portuguese  in  naval  affairs  having  drawn  him  to  Lisbon,  he 
there  settled,  carried  on  a  trade  to  the  coast  of  Guinea,  and  at  length  married 
a  woman  of  considerable  fortune. 

The  reasons  which  probably  determined  Columbus  to  attempt  the  discovery 
of  America,  were  the  following :  he  had  observed,  when  at  the  Cape  de  Verd 
islands,  that  at  a  particular  season  the  wind  always  blew  from  the  west,  which 
he  thought  was  occasioned  by  a  large  tract  of  land  lying  that  way ;  and  he 
thought  that  the  spherical  figure  of  the  earth  demanded  that  the  land  on  the  one 
side  should  be  balanced  by  an  equal  quantity  on  the  other. 

He  flattered  himself  that,  by  sailing  west,  he  should  find  a  nearer  passage 
to  the  Indies  than  that  which  the  Portuguese  hoped  to  discover,  by  sailing 
round  the  coast  of  Africa,  of  a  great  part  of  which  they  had  already  made  them- 
selves masters.  When  he  was  fully  convinct^d  of  the  possibili^  of  carrying 
his  scheme  mto  execution,  he  proposed  it  to  tke  state  of  Genoa  as  early  as  the 
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year  1484  ;  but  they  having  rejected  it,  he  applied  in  the  ^ear  1485  to  John  II. , 
king  of  Portugal,  in  whose  dominions  he  had  now  resided  some  years,  and 
commissioners  were  appointed  to  treat  with  him — who,  having  artfully  drawn 
his  secret  from  him,  advised  the  king  to  fit  out  a  ship  to  try  the  practicability 
of  the  plan,  and  to  rob  Columbus  of  the  honor  and  advantage  of  it ;  but  the 
design  failed :  and  when  the  king  would  have  treated  with  Columbus  a  second 
time,  his  indignation  at  the  treatment  he  had  received  determined  him  to  apply 
elsewhere ;  and  that  very  year  he  sent  his  brother  Bartholomew  with  proposals 
to  Henry  VII.,  king  of  England,  while  he  himself  proceeded  to  Spain,  to  offer 
his  services  to  Ferdinand  and  Isabella. 

Bartholomew  had  the  misfortune  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  pirates,  who,  strip- 
ping him  of  all  he  had,  he  arrived  in  England  in  a  very  miserable  condition, 
where  he  was  taken  ill  of  a  fever,  and  reduced  to  great  distress.  On  his  recov- 
ery, he  applied  himself  with  great  industry  to  the  making  and  selling  of  maps 
and  charts,  by  which  he  at  length,  in  the  year  1488,  put  himself  into  a  proper 
equipage  to  appear  before  the  king  (Henry  VII.),  with  whom  he  entered  into 
an  agreement,  in  the  name  and  on  the  behalf  of  his  brother. 

When  Christopher  Columbus  arrived  in  Spain,  he  communicated  his  plan  to 
Martin  Alonzo  Pinzon,  a  celebrated  pilot,  who  saw  the  force  of  his  arguments 
and  readily  agreed  to  go  with  him,  if  his  application  at  court  should  be  suc- 
cessful ;  but  so  much  difficulty  attended  the  prosecution  of  his  suit,  and  he  met 
with  so  many  delays  and  insults,  that  he  was  actually  on  the  point  of  leaving 
Spain  for  England,  to  see  what  success  his  brother  had  met  with,  and,  in  case 
his  applications  had  been  equally  fruitless,  to  offer  his  proposals  to  the  court 
of  France. 

At  this  interval,  Queen  Isabella  was  prevailed  upon  to  encourage  his  plan , 
and  articles  of  agreement  were  signed  at  Santa  F^,  in  the  kingdom  of  Granada 
on  the  17th  of  April,  1492. 

By  this  agreement,  Columbus  was  to  be  admiral  of  the  seas,  and  viceroy  of 
all  the  countries  he  should  discover :  he  was  to  have  a  tenth  part  of  the  profits 
redounding  to  their  majesties  from  his  labors,  and  an  eighth  of  what  he  should 
bring  home  in  his  ships — himself  furnishing  one  eighth  of  the  expense  of  the 
equipment. 

When  this  agreement  was  concluded,  he  was  allowed  three  vessels :  the 
Galega,  which  he  named  the  Santa  Maria,  a  carrac,  or  ship  with  a  deck,  com- 
manded by  himself ;  the  Pinta,  of  which  Martin  Alonzo  Pinzon  was  captain ; 
and  the  Nina,  under  the  command  of  Vincent  Yanez  Pinzon,  brother  to  Martin 
Alonzo,  who  furnished  half  of  Columbus's  share  of  the  expense.  These  two 
vessels  were  called  caravels,  that  is,  ships  without  decks ;  and  the  whole  fleet, 
which  carried  but  one  hundred  and  twenty  men,  put  to  sea  from  Palos,  on  Fri- 
day, the  3d  day  of  August,  1492. 

On  the  next  morning  the  rudder  of  the  Pinta  breaking  loose,  they  made  it 
fast  in  the  best  manner  they  were  able  with  cords,  till  they  had  an  opportunity 
effectually  to  repair  it.  Several  of  the  seamen  began  to  consider  this  as  an  ill 
omen ;  but  the  admiral  told  them  that  "  no  omen  could  be  evil  to  those  whose 
designs  were  good." 

They  arrived  at  the  Canaries  on  the  11th  of  August,  where  they  remained, 
refreshing  themselves,  till  the  6th  of  September ;  when  they  weighed  anchor 
and  proceeded  on  their  voyage,  for  fear  of  the  Portuguese,  who  had  fitted  out 
three  caravels  to  attack  them. 

On  the  7th  they  lost  sight  of  land,  and  with  it  all  their  courage,  bitterly  be- 
moaning their  fate,  as  that  of  wretches  destined  to  certain  destruction.  Colum- 
bus comforted  these  cowards  in  the  best  manner  he  was  able,  setting  before 
them  the  certain  prospect  of  wealth  and  happiness  as  the  reward  of  their  labors  - 
as|4,  thai  thay  might  not  think  diemselvea  so  jqur  from  hpnm  m  they  really  wei^t 
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he  resolved,  durine:  the  whole  voyuge,  to  deceive  them  in  the  reckoning  :  and 
having  this  day  sailed  eighteen  leagues,  he  pretended  they  had  made  no  more  ( 
than  fifleen.  I 

On  the  14th  of  September,  they  took  notice  of  the  variation  of  the  compass,  ' 
and  the  people  on  board  the  Nina  saw  a  heron  and  some  tropic  birds,  and  the  i 
next  day  the  sea  was  covered  with  yellow  and  green  weeds,  among  which  they  . 
saw  a  live  lobster ;  and  as  they  advanced  they  foimd  the  sea-water  less  salt,  '^ 
from  which  circumstances  they  imapined  they  were  near  land. 

Alonzo  Pinzon,  who  had  been  ahead,  lay  by  for  the  captain  on  the  18th,   , 
acquainting  him  that  he  had  seen  a  large  number  of  birds  flying  westward,  and 
imagined  he  saw  land  fifteen  leagues  to  the  north ;  but  Columbus,  having  no   I 
doubt  but  he  was  mistaken,  would  not  alter  his  course,  though  most  earnestly    I 
solicited  so  to  do  by  the  sailors. 

On  the  19th,  the  sight  of  a  great  number  of  sea-gulls,  which  it  was  imagined 
could  not  fly  far,  began  to  give  the  admiral  himself  some  hopes  of  seeing  land 
speedily ;  but,  on  sounding  with  a  line  of  two  hundred  fathoms,  no  bottom  could 
be  found.  They  now  saw  abundance  of  weeds,  and  three  days  afterward  took 
a  bird  like  a  heron,  web-footed,  of  a  dark  color,  with  a  white  tuft  on  the  head  : 
and,  in  the  evening,  saw  three  small  singing-birds,  which  flew  away  at  break 
of  day. 

They  now  encountered  such  a  quantity  of  weeds,  that  they  were  apprehen- 
sive the  ships  would  not  long  be  able  to  make  their  way.  Till  this  time  the 
wind  had  been  always  right  astern  ;  but  now  shifting  to  the  southwest,  gave  the 
admiral  an  opportunity  of  exposing  the  groundless  fears  of  the  sailors,  who  had 
imagined  they  should  never  have  a  fair  wind  to  carry  them  back :  but  notwith- 
standing all  ne  could  say  to  them,  they  loudly  complained  of  the  danger  thej 
were  in  of  perishing  at  sea,  and  a  mutiny  would,  in  all  probability,  have  beei 
the  consequence  of  their  clamors,  but  for  a  strong  gale  which  sprung  up  at  west 
northwest,  and  convinced  them  that  there  was  no  danger  of  their  having  no  op 
portunity  to  return. 

Several  flights  of  small  birds,  which  they  observed  coming  from  the  west, 
and  a  pigeon,  which  flew  over  the  ship,  gave  them  fresh  hopes  of  making  land  ; 
but  when  they  found  themselves  disappointed,  their  mortification  was  the  greater, 
and  their  complaints  increased. 

They  censured  the  admiral  as  a  person  who,  from  an  idle  ambition  of  aggran- 
dizing  himself  and  his  own  family,  had  led  them  into  dangers  and  difficulties, 
in  search  of  a  country  which  nowhere  existed.  They  said  they  had  given  suf- 
ficient proofs  of  their  courage  by  venturing  so  far  from  home,  and  began  to 
entertain  serious  thoughts  of  compelling  Columbus  to  return.  In  a  word,  so 
great  were  their  fears,  that  some  of  them  were  for  throwing  the  admiral  over- 
board, and  asserting,  on  their  return  to  Spain,  that  he  fell  into  the  sea  as  ha 
was  gazing  at  the  stars ! 

Columbus  was  not  insensible  of  the  spirit  of  mutiny  by  which  they  were  ac- 
tuated, and  exerted  himself,  partly  by  representing  their  duty  to  the  king,  partly 
by  threats  of  punishment  in  case  of  disobedience,  and  partly  by  promises  of  the 
reward  of  their  perseverance ;  so  that  the  enterprise  received  no  detriment  from 
their  ill*grounded  fears  and  apprehensions. 

The  men  were,  however,  extremely  anxious  and  disconsolate,  till  on  the  25tla 
of  September,  about  sunsetting,  while  Columbus  was  talking  to  Vincent  Yanei 
Pinzon,  he  cried,  "  Land !  land !  Let  me  not  lose  the  reward  for  (his  good 
news  r — and  immediately  pointed  toward  the  southwest,  where  there  was  some- 
thing which  looked  like  an  island,  at  the  distance  of  twenty-five  leagues. 

This,  which  was  afterward  looked  on  as  a  contrivance  between  Columbus 
and  Pinzon,  so  animated  the  men,  that  they  returned  thanks  to  God  with  the 
;  fonrencyi  ud  the  admiraly  at  the  earnest  entreaty  of  ibi  crew,  steered 
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Mutiny  on  Ixmrd  the  Santa  Maria. 

toward  the  supposed  island  most  part  of  the  night ;  but  in  the  morning  no  island 
was  to  be  seen,  and  the  men  were  as  loud  in  their  complaints  as  ever. 

Columbus  continued  on  his  course  with  the  utmost  resolution ;  and  on  the 
29th  they  saw  many  flying-fishes,  some  of  which  fell  into  the  ship.  They  also 
saw  a  gull,  several  wagtails,  and  other  birds,  and  were  encompassed  with  so 
prreat  a  quantity  of  weeds,  that  the  men  thought  they  were  near  land,  and  in 
danger  of  running  aground. 

On  ine  30th  they  also  saw  many  wagtails,  and  observed  that  the  weeds  lay 
in  a  1yii«  from  west-northwest  to  east-southeast. 

At  break  of  day,  on  the  1st  of  October,  a  wagtail  came  on  board  the  admiral, 
and  that  day  the  pilot  told  the  admiral  that  they  were  five  hundred  and  seventy- 
eight  leagues  west  of  the  island  of  Ferro ;  but  by  Columbus's  account  they  were 
seven  htmdred  and  seven :  but  he  took  no  notice  of  the  error,  because  he  would 
not  discourage  the  sailors. 

On  the  2d  they  killed  a  tonny-fish  and  some  birds ;  but  seeing  no  birds  on 
the  3d  day,  they  feared  they  had  missed  some  islands,  and  the  men  begged  the 
admiral  to  steer  either  to  the  right  or  left :  but,  regardless  of  their  entreaties, 
he  resolved  to  keep  right  on  his  course,  that  the  credit  of  his  undertaking  might 
.not  sufiTer  by  an  idle  compliance  with  their  demands. 

Hereupon  the  men  began  to  mutiny,  and  would  probably  have  taken  some 
desperate  measures  had  not  the  flight  of  upward  of  forty  sparrows  and  other 
birds,  from  the  west,  again  given  them  hopes  that  they  were  near  land.  Some 
signs  of  land  appeared  to  the  westward  on  the  7th  of  October,  but  the  weather 
being  hazy  no  one  would  venture  to  cry  land. 

An  annuity  of  ten  thousand  marvadies,  or  thirty  crowns  for  life,  had  been 
offered  by  their  catholic  majesties  to  the  person  who  should  first  discover  land ; 
Uit  if  any  one  cried  out  land,  and  it  did  not  prove  to  be  so,  he  was  to  be  ex- 
cluded from  the  reward,  even  though  he  should  afterward  discover  it.    But  the 
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people  of  tbe  Nina,  which  was  generally  ahead,  fired  a  gun,  and  hoisted  coiom, 
concluding  it  was  certainly  land ;  but  as  they  sailed  farther  they  were  soon  on* 
deceived. 

Next  day  they  saw  many  birds,  both  large  and  small,  among  which  were 
some  land-fowl,  flying  from  the  west  to  the  southwest ;  and  Columbus,  thinking 
they  could  not  fly  far,  imitated  the  Portuguese,  who,  by  following  such  flights 
of  birds,  had  discovered  several  islands  :  he  therefore  changed  his  course,  and 
stood  for  the  west ;  and  having  already  sailed  seven  hundred  and  twenty  leagues 
to  the  westward  of  the  Canaries,  imagined  he  should  soon  find  land ;  and  he  had 
often  told  the  sailors  to  expect  it  at  that  distance. 

They  saw  twelve  singing-birds,  and  many  ducks,  gulls,  and  jays,  on  the  8th 
of  October;  and  on  the  11th,  when  all  the  admirars  skill  ana  address  would 
have  been  insuflicient  to  withstand  much  lone^er  the  mutinous  disposition  of  the 
crew,  he  was  comforted  with  indubitable  proofs  of  their  being  near  land :  for  on 
this  day  they  saw  a  green  rush,  and  a  large  rock-fish  swim  near  the  admiral*s 
ship ;  and  those  on  board  the  Pinta  took  up  a  stafi*  most  curiously  wrought,  and 
saw  a  cane  floating,  and  a  number  of  weeds  fresh  torn  from  the  shore. 

On  the  evening  of  this  day  the  admiral  represented  to  his  men  how  merciful 
God  had  been  to  them,  in  conducting  them  safe  so  long  a  voyage,  and  said  that 
since  the  tokens  he  now  saw  were  proofs  that  they  were  near  land,  he  would 
have  them  watch  all  night,  and  they  would  most  likely  discover  it  before  the 
morning ;  and  he  promised  to  give  a  velvet  doublet,  as  an  addition  to  their  maj* 
esties'  reward,  to  the  person  who  should  make  the  discovery. 

Two  hours  before  midnight,  Columbus,  standing  on  the  poop,  saw  a  light  on 
shore,  and  called  Guitierres,  groom  of  the  privy  chamber  to  the  king,  who  also 
saw  it.  It  appeared  like  a  candle,  or  other  light,  carried  in  a  person's  hand, 
from  one  house  to  another. 

About  two  o'clock  in  the  morning  land  was  discovered,  at  the  distance  of 
two  leagues,  by  Roderic  de  Trians,  on  board  the  Pinta,  which  was  considera- 
bly ahead ;  but  the  reward  was  afterward  paid  to  Columbus,  by  order  of  their 
catholic  majesties,  for  having  first  discovered  the  light. 

The  ships  now  lay  to,  and  the  people  waited  with  the  utmost  anxiety  for  a 
sight  of  that  land  of  which  they  had  been  so  long  in  search ;  and  at  the  break 
of  day  they  had  the  pleasure  to  behold  an  island  about  fifteen  leagues  in  length, 
of  a  flat  surface,  well  covered  with  wood  and  watered,  with  a  large  lake  in  the 
middle  of  it.  It  appeared  to  be  full  of  inhabitants,  who  waited  on  the  shore, 
astonished  at  the  sight  of  the  ships,  which  they  took  for  prodigious  sea-monsters. 

The  sailors  were  extremely  eager  to  be  on  shore ;  and  as  soon  as  the  vessels 
were  brought  to  an  anchor,  the  admiral  went  on  shore,  with  the  royal  colors 
flying,  as  did  the  captains,  carrying  the  colors  of  their  enterprise,  being  a  green 
cross  with  crowns,  and  the  names  of  their  catholic  majesties. 

They  were  no  sooner  on  shore,  than  they  fell  on  their  knees,  and  kissing  the 
ground,  with  tears  of  joy,  gave  thanks  to  God  for  his  goodness ;  when  the  ad- 
miral stood  up,  and  gave  the  island  the  name  of  St.  Salvador,  which  the  natives 
called  Guanihani ;  but  it  is  now  known  by  th^  name  of  Cat  island. 

Columbus  having  taken  possession  of  the  island  for  the  king  and  queen  of 
Spain,  the  sailors  acknowledged  his  authority,  begged  pardon  for  their  former 
behavior,  and  promised  the  utmost  obedience  for  the  future. 

On  his  return,  when  near  the  coast  of  Portugal,  a  terrible  storm  arose,  and 
he  found  it  expedient  to  anchor  ofi*  Lisbon,  where  he  was  warmly  solicited  by 
the  king  of  Portugal  to  re-enter  his  service,  but  this  was  declined.  Columbus 
again  made  sail,  and  in  a  few  days  came  to  anchor  in  the  port  of  Palos. 

Columbus  gave  their  majesties  an  account  of  his  voyages  and  discoyeries, 
showed  the  Indians  as  they  appeared  in  their  own  country,  and  exhibited  all 
ib»  curiosities  he  had  brought.    When  he  had  concluded  his  account,  their 
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nujesties  knelt  down,  and  with  tears  m  their  eyes  returned  thanks  to  Grod,  and 
immediately  the  choristers  of  the  chapel  sang  Te  Deum. 

The  articles  heretofore  concluded  with  the  admiral  were  only  in  form  of  a 
contract;  but  as  he  had  performed  what  he  engaged  to  do,  their  majesties  now 
|Mi8sed  grants,  making  good  what  they  had  before  promised  him. 

When  his  majesty  rode  through  Barcelona,  he  would  make  the  admiral  ride 
by  his  side,  an  honor,  till  then,  peculiar  to  the  princes  of  the  blood.  l*he  im- 
portance of  his  discoveries  induced  their  majesties  to  despatch  an  embassador 
to  Pope  Alexander  VI.,  requesting  his  authority  for  an  exclusive  title  to  the 
countries  which  had  been  or  might  be  discovered.  This  the  pope  readily  com« 
plied  with,  drawing  a  line  from  pole  to  pole,  one  hundred  leagues  westward 
from  the  Cape  de  Verd  islands,  granting  to  their  majesties  all  the  dominions 
beyond  that  part  of  the  globe.  ^ 

The  son  of  the  poor  wool-comber  of  Genoa  was  laden  with  every  honor  that 
power  could  bestow.  His  patroness,  Isabella,  received  him  with  open  arms ; 
the  very  courts  that  had  denied  him  aid  now  solicited  his  presence  ;  and  at  the 
tables  of  the  noblest  he  became  an  honored  guest. 

Among  many  others  of  the  grandees  of  Spain,  Pedro  Gonzales  de  Mendoza, 
the  grand  cardinal  of  Spain,  invited  Columbus  to  a  banquet.  He  gave  him  the 
most  honorable  place  at  table,  and,  notwithstanding  etiquette  to  its  fullest  extent 
was  at  that  time  punctiliously  observed,  he  served  him  with  ceremonies  which 
were  observed  toward  sovereigns.  It  was  at  that  banquet  that  the  anecdote  of 
the  egg  is  said  to  have  occurred,  which  scene  is  graphically  delineated  in  our 
engraving.  A  courtier  who  was  present,  possessing  more  impudence  than  wit, 
and  jealous  of  Columbus  because  he  was  a  foreigner,  and  so  highly  honored  by 
kis  master,  abruptly  asked  him  whether  he  thought  that,  in  case  he  had  not 
discovered  the  Indies,  there  were  not  other  men  who  would  have  been  capable 
of  the  enterprise.  Columbus,  looking  with  proper  contempt  upon  the  fellow, 
deigned  no  reply,  but,  taking  an  egg,  invited  the  company  to  make  it  stand 
npon  one  end.  All  attempted  it,  but  in  vain,  whereupon  he  struck  it  upon  the 
table  so  as  to.  break  the  end,  and  left  it  standing  upon  the  broken  part.  This, 
in  the  most  simple  manner,  illustrated  the  fact  that  when  he  had  once  shown 
the  way  to  the  New  World,  it  was  a  very  easy  thing  to  follow.  The  rebuke 
was  felt,  and  the  courtier  held  his  peace.  "  This  anecdote,"  says  Irving,  "  rests 
on  the  authority  of  th^  Italian  historian  Benzoni.  It  has  been  condemned  as 
trivial,  but  the  simplicity  of  the  reproof  constituted  its  severity,  and  was  char- 
acteristic of  the  practical  sagacity  of  Columbus.  The  universal  popularity  of 
the  anecdote  is  a  proof  of  its  merit." 

On  the  25th  of  September,  1493,  Columbus  sailed  on  his  second  voyage,  in 
which  he  discovered  more  of  the  West  India  islands. 

On  the  13th  of  May,  1498,  Columbus  commenced  his  third  voyage,  from  the 
bay  of  St.  Lucas,  and  afrer  seeing  some  new  islands,  on  the  1st  of  August  he 
discovered  the  continent  4  but  imagining  it  to  be  an  island,  he  termed  it  Isla 
Santa.  From  this  cruise  Columbus  was  brought  back  in  chains  to  Cadiz  in 
consequence  of  false  charges  made  against  him  by  interested  individuals ;  but 
he  was  soon  restored  to  the  favor  of  his  king  and  master. 

A  new  voyage  was  now  projected,  which  was  commenced  on  the  4th  of 
May,  1502.  In  this  he  was  very  successful  as  a  discoverer,  but  on  his  return 
home  his  health  failed,  and  he  died  May  15, 1506.  His  body  was  taken  to  the 
Carthusian  convent,  and  thence  to  St.  Domingo.  His  bones,  however,  were 
afterward  removed  to  Cuba,  and  are  still  preserved  in  the  cathedral  at  Havana 

In  the  cathedral  of  Seville,  there  is  a  flat  stone  with  an  inscription,  which 
when  translated,  states — 

«ToGsitil«andL«m 
Colambas  gtv«  •  nsw  woiid.'* 
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8^h  mm  the  end  of  this  great  muk,  to  wliom  the  Spaniards  axe  indebted  for 
their  American  possesaiona,  and  who,  from  the  boldness  of  his  midertakinga, 
and  the  greatness  of  his  achieTements,  may,  in  a  great  degree,  be  considered 
as  the  Father  of  Navigation. 

Coivunbus  was  in  stature  taD,  hie  face  long,  his  aspect  majestic,  his  nos^  aqm» 
line,  his  eyes  gray,  his  complexion  ruddy  and  clear ;  his  beard  and  hair  were 
fair  in  his  youSi,  but  the  many  hardships  he  svfiered  soon  turned  them  gray. 
He  was  a  man  of  wit  and  pleasantry,  yet  modestly  grave,  and  eloquent  in  dis* 
eourse.  He  was  affaUe  to  strangers,  and  kind  to  his  own  family.  He  had  an 
air  of  authority  and  grandeur  that  commanded  respect ;  he  was  temperate  in 
eating  and  drinking,  and  modest  in  hie  dress.  He  was  strict  in  religion,  ac- 
cording to  the  mode  of  his  country,  and  obliged  those  under  him  to  pay  at 
least  a  decent  regard  to  it.  He  much  desired  the  conversion  of  the  Indiana, 
and  did  what  he  could  to  allure  them,  by  obliging  the  Spaniards  to  lead  a  life 
in  some  measure  agreeable  to  the  faith  they  professed,  ne  was  a  man  of  un- 
daunted courage,  an^fond  of  great  enterprises.  He  remained  unmoved  amid 
the  mai^y  troubles  and  adversities  that  attended  him,  ever  relying  on  the  Divine 
Providence. 

This  is  the  account  given  of  the  famous  Columbus,  by  a  Spanish  writer  of 
knowledge  and  fidelity,  who  adds  thaU— 

**  Hii  BftDM  will  be  Koowncd  as  long  « the  world  eoduTM.'* 


AMERICUS   VESPUCIUS. 


Americus  Ybspucius,  or  more  properly  Amerigo  Vespucci,  a  Florentine 
gentleman,  from  whom  America  derives  its  name^  was  bom  March  9,  1451,  of 
an  ancient  family.  His  father,  who  was  an  Italian  merchant,  brought  him  up 
in  this  buaiaess,  and  his  profession  led  him  to  visit  Spain  and  other  countries. 
Being  eminently  skilled  in  all  the  sciences  subservient  to  navigation,  and  poa- 
aeesing  an  enterprising  spirit,  he  became  desirous  of  seeing  the  new  world, 
which  Columbus  had  discovered  in  1492.  He  accordingly  entered  as  a  mer- 
chant on  board  the  small  fleet  of  four  ships,  equipped  by  the  merchants  of 
Seville  and  set  out  under  the  command  of  Ojeda.  The  enterprise  was  sanc- 
tioned by  a  royal  license.  According  to  Amerigo's  own  account  he  sailed  from 
Cadiz,  May  20,  1497,  and  returned  to  the  same  port,  October  15,  1498,  having 
discovered  the  coast  of  Paria  and  passed  as  far  as  the  gulf  of  Mexico.  If  this 
statement  is  correct,  he  saw  the  continent  before  Columbus ;  but  its  correctness 
has  been  disproved,  and  the  voyage  of  Ojeda  was  not  made  until  1499,  which 
Amerigo  calls  his  second  voyage,  falsely  representing  that  he  himself  had  the 
command  of  six  vessels.  He  sailed  may  20, 1499,  under  the  command  of  Ojeda, 
«nd  proceeded  to  the  Antilles  islands,  and  thence  to  the  coast  of  Guiana  and 
Venezuela,  and  returned  to  Cadiz  in  November,  1500.  AAer  his  return,  Eman- 
uel, king  of  Portugal,  who  was  jealous  of  the  success  and  glory  of  Spain,  invited 
him  to  hie  kingdom,  and  gave  him  the  command  of  three  ships  to  make  a  third 
voyage  of  discovery.  He  sailed  from  Lisbon,  May  10,  1501,  and  ran  down 
the  coasts  of  Aitica  as  far  as  Sierra  Leone  and  the  coast  of  Angola^  and  then 
passed  over  to  Brazil  in  South  America,  and  continued  his  discoveries  to  the 
aonth  as  fiur  as  Patagonia.  He  then  returned  to  Sierra  Leone  and  the  coast 
ni  Guinea,  and  entered  again  the  port  of  Lisbon,  September  7,  1502. 

King  Emanuel,  highly  gratified  by  his  success,  equipped  for  him  six  shipa^ 
with  which  he  sailed  on  lus  foorth  m  last  voyage,  May  10, 1503.    It  was  hb 
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America!  Vaipuoiiu. 

object  to  disooyer  a  western  passage  to  the  Molucca  islands.  He  passed  the 
coasts  of  Africa,  and  entered  the  bay  of  All  Saints  in  Brazil.  Having  provision 
for  only  twenty  months,  and  being  detained  on  the  coast  of  Brazil  by  bad  weather 
and  contrary  winds  five  months,  he  formed  the  resolution  of  returning  to  Portu- 
gal, where  he  arrived  June  14,  1504.  As  he  carried  home  with  him  consider- 
&le  quantities  of  the  Brazil  wood,  and  other  articles  of  value,  he  was  received 
with  joy.  It  was  soon  after  this  period,  that  he  wrote  an  account  of  his  four 
voyages.  The  work  was  dedicated  to  Rene  II.,  duke  of  Lorraine,  who  took 
the  title  of  the  king  of  Sicily,  and  died  December  10,  1508.  It  was  probably 
published  about  the  year  1507,  for  in  that  year  he  went  from  Lisbon  to  Seville, 
and  King  Ferdinand  appointed  him  to  draw  sea-charts  with  the  title  of  chief 
pilot  He  died  at  the  island  of  Tercera  in  1514,  aged  about  sixty-three  years, 
or  agreeably  to  another  account,  at  Seville,  in  1512. 

Aa  he  published  the  first  book  and  chart,  describing  the  new  world,  and  ms 
he  claimed  the  honor  of  first  discovering  the  continent,  the  new  world  has  ra« 
ceived  firoBi  him  the  name  of  America.  His  pretensions,  however,  to  this  first 
diaeovevy,  iMMi  aeen^  to  be  well  suppoited  agaiiwt  the  claime  of.  Cdnmbw, 
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Id  whom  the  honor  is  nnifomdy  ascribed  by  the  Spanish  historiaasi  and  who 
iirst  saw  the  continent  in  1498.  Herrera,  who  compiled  his  general  history 
of  America  from  the  most  authentic  records,  says,  that  Amerigo  never  made  but 
two  voyages,  and  those  were  with  Ojeda  in  1499  and  1501,  and  that  his  rela- 
tion of  his  other  voyages  was  proved  to  be  a  mere  imposition. 

This  charge  of  Herrera  needs  to  be  confirmed  by  strong  proof,  for  Amerigo's 
book  was  published  within  ten  years  of  the  period  assigned  for  his  first  voyage, 
when  the  facts  must  have  been  fresh  in  the  memories  of  thousands.  Besides 
the  improbability  of  his  being  guilty  of  falsifying  dates,  as  he  was  accused, 
which  arises  from  this  circumstance,  it  is  very  possible,  that  the  Spanish  writers 
might  have  felt  a  national  resentment  against  him  for  having  deserted  the  ser- 
vice of  Spain.  But  the  evidence  against  the  honesty  of  Amerigo  is  very  con- 
vincing. Neither  Martyr  nor  Benzoni,  who  were  Italians,  natives  of  the  same 
country,  and  the  former  of  whom  was  a  contemporary,  attribute  to  him  the  first 
discovery  of  the  continent.  Martyr  published  the  first  general  history  of  the 
new  world,  and  his  epistles  contain  an  account  of  all  the  remarkable  events  pf 
his  time.  All  the  Spanish  historians  are  against  Amerigo.  Herrera  brings 
against  him  the  testimony  of  Ojeda  as  given  in  a  judicial  inquiry.  Fonseca, 
who  gave  Ojeda  the  license  for  his  voyage,  was  not  reinstated  in  the  direction 
of  Indian  affairs  until  after  the  time,  wnich  Amerigo  assigns  for  the  commence- 
ment of  his  first  voyage.  Other  circumstances  might  be  mentioned ;  and  the 
whole  mass  of  evidence  it  is  difficult  to  resist.  The  book  of  Amerigo  was 
probably  published  about  a  year  after  the  death  of  Columbus,  when  his  preten- 
sions could  be  advanced  without  the  fear  of  refutation  from  that  illustrious  nav- 
igator. A  life  of  Vespucci  was  published  at  Florence  by  Bandani,  in  1742,  in 
which  an  attempt  is  made  to  support  his  pretensions. 


COPERNICUS. 

Nicholas  Copernicus,  a  celebrated  mathematician  and  astronomer,  was 
bom  at  Thorn,  in  Prussia,  January  19,  1472.  He  received  his  education  al 
the  University  of  Cracow.  In  his  twenty-third  year  he  set  out  for  Italy,  in 
search  of  knowledge  ;  and  so  great  was  his  reputation,  that  on  his  arrival  at 
Rome,  he  was  appointed  professor  of  mathematics.  Afler  some  years'  absence, 
he  returned  to  his  native  country ;  when  his  uncle,  the  bishop  of  Warmia,  gave 
him  a  canonry :  and  being  thus  at  ease  as  to  fortune,  he  began  to  apply  the  vast 
knowledge  which  he  possessed  to  the  examination  and  correction  of  the  Ptole- 
miac  system  then  universally  adopted  and  followed.  The  opinions  of  prece* 
ding  philosophers  were  weighed  with  accuracy  and  judgment ;  but  of  all  the 
systems  of  ancient  times,  none  pleased  the  illustrious  mathematician  so  much 
as  that  of  Pythagoras,  for  its  beauty,  simplicity,  and  ease.  In  his  thirty-fiitti 
year,  Copernicus  bent  sll  the  powers  of  his  mind  to  this  intricate  subjeet ;  and 
after  twenty  years'  laborious  study,  the  cycles  and  epicycles  of  former  astrono- 
mers were  removed  from  the  machine  of  the  universe,  and  the  sun  was  nobly 
and  independently  placed  in  the  centre,  to  illuminate  and  govern  the  whole. 
Bl  .nough  convinced  of  the  truth  of  his  hypothesis,  the  philosopher  yet  dreaded 
the  ignorance  and  persecution  of  the  times.  Aware  that  bigotry  would  probar 
'bly  assail  him,  he  says,  in  his  prefatory  address  to  the  pope :  "  If  there  be  any 
who,  though  ignorant  of  mathematics,  should  presume  to  judge  concerning  them, 
and  dare  to  condemn  this  treatise  because  they  fancy  it  is  inconsistent  with 
-some  passages  of  scripture,  the  sense  of  which  they  have  miserably  perverted, 
1  reigard  thotamoti,  bat  despise  their  nsh  censure."    His  work  lay  long  coi- 
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cealedi  till  the  importunities  of  his  friends  prevailed  upon  him  to  publish ;  iMl 
a  few  hours  after  the  first  copy  was  brought  to  him,  he  was  seizea  with  a  vio- 
lent effusion  of  blood,  which  terminated  his  life.  May  24,  1543,  in  his  sevens 
tieth  year.  Copernicus  was  truly  great,  for  to  Uie  extensive  knowledge  of  a 
comprehensive  mind,  he  united  the  mild  virtues  and  the  innocence  of  private 
liie. 


ERASMUS. 


Portrait  of  Eramnu  reftding. 

Dbsidbrius  Erasmus,  one  of  the  most  eminent  scholars  of  the  age  in  which 
he  lived,  was  born  at  Rotterdam,  October  28,  1467.  He  was  the  illegitimate 
son  of  one  Gerard,  by  the  daugbter  of  a  physician ;  but  his  father  and  mother 
dying  when  he  was  only  nine  years  old,  he  was  left  to  the  care  of  three  guar- 
dians, who  determined  on  bringing  him  up  to  a  religious  life,  that  they  might 
enjoy  his  patrimony ;  for  which  purpose  they  removed  him  from  one  convent 
to  another,  till  at  last,  in  1486,  he  took  the  habit  among  the  canons-regular  at 
Stein,  near  Tergou. 

Erasmus  took  his  father's  name  only,  according  to  what  was  then  the  fash- 
ion among  scholars,  turning  it  into  Greek,  Erasmus,  or,  as  it  should  rather  have 
been,  Erasimus,  signifying  amiable  in  that  language,  as  Gerard  does  in  Dutch. 
To  this  he  prefixed  the  other  Latin  name  Desiderius  (in  French,  Didier),  which 
has  been  regarded  as  having  the  same  signification. 

The  monastic  life  being  disagreeable  to  Erasmus,  he  accepted  an  invitation 
from  the  archbishop  of  Cambray  to  reside  with  him.  During  his  abode  with 
diis  prdate  he  was  ordained  priest ;  but  in  1496  he  went  to  Paria.  and  sup- 
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ported  himself  by  giving  priyate  lectures.  In  1497,  he  rUited  England,  and 
met  with  a  liberal  reception  from  the  most  eminent  scholars.  On  his  return, 
he  spent  twelve  years  in  France,  Italy,  and  the  Netherlands ;  and  during  that 
time  he  published  several  works  of  great  merit.  In  1506  he  took  his  doctor's 
degree  at  Turin,  and  went  to  Bologna,  where  he  continued  some  time ;  thence 
he  removed  to  Venice,  and  resided  with  the  famous  Aldus  Manutius.  From 
Venice  he  went  to  Padua  and  Rome,  where  many  offers  were  made  him  to  set- 
tle ;  but  having  received  an  invitation  from  Henry  VIII.,  he  went  to  England 
again  in  1510 ;  wrote  his  "  Praise  and  Folly,"  while  residing  with  Sir  Thomas 
More ;  and  was  appointed  Margaret  professor  of  divinity,  and  Greek  lecturer, 
«t  Cambridge. 

In  1514,  Erasmus  once  more  returned  to  the  continent,  and  lived  chiefly  at 
Basle,  in  Switzerland,  where  he  vigorously  continued  his  literary  labors,  and 
prepared  his  edition  of  the  New  Testament,  with  a  Latin  translation;  his 
**  Ciceronianus,"  and  his  celebrated  **  Colloquies" — which  latter  gave  such 
offence  to  the  monks,  that  they  used  to  say,  **  Erasmus  laid  the  egg  which 
Luther  hatched."  With  Luther,  however,  whom  he  had  provoked  by  his  trea- 
tbe  on  ^'  Free  Will,"  he  was  in  open  hostility.  In  1528  appeared  his  leiuned 
work,  ^  De  recta  Latinis  Gracique  Sermonis  Pronunciatione  ;^  and- his  last  pub- 
lication, which  was  printed  the  year  before  his  death,  was  entitled  "  Ecclesi- 
astes,  or  the  Manner  of  Preaching."  He  died  at  Basle,  on  the  12th  of  July, 
1536,  and  was  interred  with  great  pomp  in  that  city.  His  native  town  of  Rot* 
terdam,  however,  although  it  neither  received  his  remains,  nor  had  been  much 
honored  by  his  presence  while  he  lived,  was  so  proud  of  having  given  birth  to 
ao  illustrious  a  writer,  that  his  statue  in  bronze  was  placed  by  the  authorities  in 
a  conspicuous  situation  in  one  of  their  public  places,  where  it  still  remains 
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MiCBABL  Anoblo  Buonarotti,  the  descendant  of  a  noble  but  reduced  fann 
By  in  Tuscany,  was  bom  in  1474,  in  the  territory  of  Arezzo.  He  was  endowed 
with  extraordinary  abilities,  being  incomparable  as  a  painter,  sculptor,  and  ar- 
chitect, and  as  a  poet  he  was  far  above  mediocrity.  In  his  childhood  he  was 
of  a  weakly  constitution,  and  to  guard  his  health  he  was  very  abstemious, 
partaking  but  sparingly  of  the  pleasures  of  the  table. 

His  first  step  within  the  enchanted  circle  of  art  was  hand  in  hand  with  po- 
etry. The  light  to  his  path  was  kindled  at  the  altar  of  each  muse,  and  its 
warmth  and  inspiration  may  be  traced  from  his  earliest  essays  in  the  garden 
of  the  Medtci  to  the  very  dome  of  St.  Peter's.  IJis  mind  and  hand  were 
schooled  together  from  the  first :  they  created  and  produced  as  if  by  a  single 
impulse. 

A  head  or  rather  mask  of  a  laughing  fawn,  now  preserved  as  a  treasure  in 
the  Florentine  Museum,  was  the  first  essay  in  marble  known  to  have  come 
firom  his  hand :  it  was  considered  a  wonder  at  the  time  for  so  young  an  artist, 
and  elicited  much  praise.  Fortune  seemed  to  have  spared  Michael  Angelo  the 
pains  and  trials  so  commonly  the  fate  of  genius  in  the  beginning  of  its  career, 
and  to  have  placed  him  at  once  on  the  high  road  in  which  he  was  destined  to 
become  so  distinguished.  Lorenzo  di  Medici  found  the  young  artist  among  the 
sculptors,  busily  engaged  in  polishing  his  mask,  and  was  struck  with  his  ap- 
pearance and  address,  as  well  as  with  admiration  and  wonder  at  the  work  on 
which  he  was  employed.  '*  But,"  said  the  prince,  "  you  have  restored  to  the 
oU  man  his  teelb«  when  you  ought  to  know  Uiat  a  person  of  that  age  has  gen- 
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Michael  Angalo  ezhibitiiig  one  of  hia  esriier  Bflbru  before  the  Oreat  Maatera. 


enerally  some  wanting."  The  young  sculptor,  diffident  of  himself,  on  the  de« 
partore  of  Lorenzo  broke  a  tooth  from  the  upper  jaw,  and  drilled  a  hole  in  the 
gum  to  indicate  that  it  had  fallen  out.  His  modesty,  and  the  deference  paid  to 
the  criticism  of  the  prince,  sealed  his  fortune,  and  secured  to  the  world  a 
Michael  Aagelo.  Lorenzo  adopted  him  into  his  family,  and  treated  him  aa 
his  son. 

On  the  death  of  Lorenzo  di  Medici,  in  1492,  he  lost  a  kind  friend  and  pa« 
Iron ;  and  though  he  received  some  favor  from  his  brother  Pietro,  there  wa» 
little  honor  in  his  patronage,  for  he  used  to  boast  that  he  had  two  extraordinary 
men  in  his  house— Michael  Angelo  the  carver,  and  a  Spaniard  who  could  out- 
run a  horse !  It  can  be  well  imagined  that  such  a  house  and  such  associations 
were  little  suited  to  the  habits  or  taste  of  a  man  of  genius.    He  went  to  Bo* 
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jogna  and  Rome,  and  in  both  cities  gained  much  reputation  by  several  great 
works  that%e  executed  in  marble.  While  in  Rome,  he  made  a  cartoon  of  St. 
Francis  receiving  the  stigmata.  Returning  to  Florence,  he  next  produced  his 
colossal  statue  of  David,  another  figure  in  bronze,  and  a  group  of  David  and 
Goliath. 

(^n  the  accession  of  Pope  Julius  II.,  Michael  Angelo  was  among  the  first 
invited  to  the  papal  court,  where  he  received  a  commission  to  make  a  mauso- 
leum. The  plan  was  a  parallelogram,  and  the  superstructure  was  intended  to 
consist  of  forty  statues,  many  of  which  were  to  be  colossal,  intermixed  with 
ornamental  figures  and  basso-relievos  in  bronze,  besides  architecture.  Wh^ 
this  superb  design  was  composed,  it  met  the  pope's  approbation,  and  Michael 
Angelo  was  desired  to  inspect  St.  Peter's  for  the  purpose  of  finding  a  place 
where  it  could  be  erected.  The  artist  fixed  upon  a  spot ;  but  the  church  itself 
being  old  and  ill  adapted  to  such  a  magnificent  structure,  the  pope  determined 
to  pull  it  down  and  build  a  new  one.  Such  is  the  origin  of  this  celebrated  edi- 
fice, the  completion  of  which  took  one  hundred  and  fifly  years;  and  while 
it  was  going  on,  the  Roman  catholic  religion  received  a  blow  that  shook  its 
foundation. 

He  was  next  engaged  by  the  pope  to  ornament  the  walls  of  the  Sistine  chapel. 
Unaccustomed  to  work  in  fresco,  he  invited  some  of  the  best  painters  in  this 
branch  from  Florence  to  instruct  him.  When  he  acquired  what  he  deemed 
necessary,  he  effaced  their  labors  entirely,  and  set  about  the  work  without  an 
assistant.  When  the  task  was  about  half  finished,  he  exhibited  it  a  little  while 
to  the  public.  He  then  applied  himself  to  the  other  part,  but  proceeding  more 
slowly  than  the  impatience  of  the  pontiff  could  endure,  he  was  compelled  to 
use  greater  despatch,  and  without  assistance  finished  the  greater  part  then  in- 
complete in  twenty  months.  He  worked  without  assistance,  for  such  was  the 
delicacy  of  his  taste,  that  no  artist  could  please  him ;  and  as  in  sculpture,  every 
piercer,  file,  and  chisel,  which  he  used,  was  the  work  of  his  own  hands,  so  in 
painting,  he  prepared  his  own  colors,  and  did  not  commit  the  mixing  and  other 
manipulations  to  workmen  or  boys.  On  All-Saints'  day,  the  chapel  was  opened 
by  a  solemn  mass,  in  which  the  pope  ofiiciated  in  person. 

Three  months  after  the  completion  of  the  ceiling  of  the  Sistine  chapel.  Pope 
Julius  died,  and  was  succeeded  by  Leo  X.,  during  whose  pontificate  Michael 
Angelo  seems  to  have  been  strangely  set  aside,  or  rather  his  talents  perverted 
to  occupations  far  beneath  him.  He  had  received  instructions  to  construct  a 
monument  to  Julius  II.,  on  a  smaller  scale  than  the  mausoleum  before  men- 
tioned, and  he  was  anxious  to  complete  the  work,  when  he  was  called  from  it 
by  Leo  to  go  to  Florence,  for  the  purpose  of  building  the  facade  to  the  church 
of  St.  Lorenzo.  He  would  have  remonstrated,  but  submission  was  the  lot  even 
of  Michael  Angelo,  in  what  has  been  so  oflen  termed  the  golden  era  of  arts  and 
artists.  While  at  Carrara  procuring  the  marble,  he  received  a  mandate  from 
the  pope  to  go  to  Pietra  Santa  for  that  purpose.  Buonarotti  complied,  but  re- 
ported the  marble  of  bad  quality,  and  that  there  was  no  way  of  conveying  it  to 
Florence  without  making  a  road  over  mountains  and  marshes  to  the  sea.  The 
pope  persisted,  and  commanded  him  to  proceed ;  the  consequence  of  which 
was,  &at  the  talents  of  this  great  man  were  buried  in  those  mountains  during 
the  whole  pontificate  of  Leo,  in  raising  stone  and  making  a  road ! 

In  the  succeeding  pontificate  of  Adrian  VL,  Michael  Angelo,  always  occu- 
pied in  sculpture  and  architecture,  almost  wholly  abandoned  painting.  His> 
friend  Cardinal  Giuliano  de  Medici  commissioned  him  to  build  a  library  and 
sacristy  for  the  church  of  St.  Lorenzo,  to  serve  as  a  mausoleum  for  his  family. 
These,  and  two  monuments  for  the  dukes  Giuliano  and  Lorenzo,  took  up  the 
whole  of  his  attention  during  this  pontificate,  which  ended  in  1523.  Under 
Clement  VII.,  formerly  Giuliano  de  Medici,  he  went  on  with  the  chapel  anA 
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library  before  mentioned,  besides  which  he  executed  a  Christ  of  the  natural 
size,  to  be  placed  on  the  altar  lu  the  church  of  Santa  Maria  Sopra  Minerva, 
at  Rome. 

We  now  see  him  throwing  aside  the  pencil  and  the  chisel,  buckling  on  his 
armor  for  the  defence  of  his  country,  and  in  the  war  which  broke  out  he  Was 
employed  as  chief  engineer  and  superintendent  of  fortifications.  At  this  day 
the  Florentines  show  with  pride  the  battlements  and  towers  as  well  as  the  un- 
rivalled embellishments  in  art  that  they  owe  to  his  genius.  Disgusted  at  the 
instability  of  the  people,  and  alarmed  for  the  republic  by  the  ploU  that  threat- 
ened it,  he  retired  to  Venice,  but  returned  at  the  urgent  solicitation  of  the  citi- 
zens of  Florence.  Soon  ai\er,  Florence  surrendered  to  the  pope,  and  Michael 
Angelo  was  compelled  to  secrete  himself  until  a  pardon  for  him  could  be  ob- 
tained, the  price  of  which  was,  that  he  should  finish  the  monuments  he  had 
begun.  On  the  restoration  of  peace,  he  was  called  by  the  duke  of  Urbino  to 
finish  the  monument  of  Julius  11.,  and  while  engaged  upon  it,  was  again  inter- 
rupted by  the  pope,  who  ordered  him  to  paint  the  two  end  walls  of  the  Sistine 
chapel.  At  length  he  was  permitted  to  complete  his  task,  and  the  monument 
was  placed,  not  in  St.  Peter's  as  intended,  but  in  the  church  of  St.  Pietro,  in 
Vinculo. 

Clement  VII.  had  conceived  the  idea  of  employing  him  on  two  great  histori- 
cal works  for  the  Sistine  chapel — ^the  Fall  of  the  Angels,  and  the  Last  Judg- 
ment. Michael  Angelo  had  composed  designs  for  the  Last  Judgment,  and  Paul 
III.,  being  aware  of  this,  commanded  or  rather  entreated  him  to  commence  the 
work.  He  was  now  on  the  verge  of  sixty  years  of  age,  and  we  find  him  set- 
ting about  this  great  work  with  the  energy  and  spirit  of  renewed  youth.  It 
was  completed  and  the  chapel  opened  with  great  solemnity  on  Christmas  day, 
1541,  eight  years  from  its  commencement.  The  performance  gave  such  satis- 
faction to  Pope  Paul  III.,  that  he  settled  a  pension  on  the  artist,  amounting  to 
about  three  thousand  dollars  of  our  money  a  year. 

If,  in  the  ceiling  of  the  chapel,  he  could  not  fully  satisfy  himself,  and  was 
nnable  to  retouch  it  as  he  wished  atler  it  was  dry — in  this  immense  painting 
he  had  an  opportunity  of  fulfilling  his  intentions,  and  of  demonstrating  to  the 
full  the  powers  of  his  genius.  He  peopled  this  space,  and  disposed  innumera- 
ble figures  awakened  by  the  sound  of  the  last  trumpet ;  bands  of  angels  and  of 
devils  ;  of  elected  and  condemned  souls ;  some  flying  to  the  regions  of  bliss, 
while  others  are  dragged  down  to  punishment.  The  subject  itself  appeared 
rather  created  than  selected  by  him  ;  and  to  a  genius  so  comprehensive,  and 
one  so  skilled  in  drawing  the  human  figure,  none  could  be  better  adapted :  to 
an  artist  who  delighted  in  the  awful,  no  story  more  suitable  than  the  day  of  su- 
pernal terrors.  He  saw  Raphael  pre-eminent  in  every  other  department  of  art, 
nis  memory  cherished  and  immortalized,  and  he  foresaw  that  in  this  alone 
could  he  expect  to  be  triumphant ;  and  perhaps  he  indulged  the  hope  that  pos- 
terity would  adjudge  the  palm  to  him  who  excelled  all  others  in  the  most  ardu- 
ous walk  of  art.  Neither  landscape,  trees,  nor  houses,  are  to  be  seen  in  it ; 
and  we  look  in  vain  for  some  degree  of  variety  and  ornament,  which  are  never 
attempted,  probably  because  he  disdained  to  submit  his  towering  genius  to  such 
subjects.  It  is  more  probable  that,  discovering  his  strength  in  this  style,  ne 
attempted  no  other.  Thus  he  proceeded  as  in  his  own  peculiar  province,  ob« 
served  no  limits,  and  wished  for  no  control.  That  a  course  so  far  above  the 
sphere  of  all  that  had  gone  before  him,  and  all  that  surrounded  him,  in  a  world 
of  thought  and  amid  a  race  of  beings  of  his  own  creation,  should  have  led  even 
the  Bund  of  Michael  Angelo  astray,  can  not  be  wondered  at,  and  we  must  look 
npen  his  wanderings  from  truth  and  even  propriety  with  indulgence.  It  is  the 
ngbt  lof  genius  like  his.  Criticism  and  censure  of  such  a  work  as  the  Last 
iuipBmA  should  be  ventured  upon  with  caution,  but  at  the  same  time  him 
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HKMt  ardent  admireTs  can  find  no  apology  for  the  nnneceasaiy  uid  strange 
manner  in  which  he  has  confounded  sacr^  with  profane  history--for  introdu- 
cing the  angels  of  Revelation  with  the  Stygian  fenyman ;  Christ  sitting  in 
judgment,  and  Minos  assigning  his  proper  station  to  each  of  the  damned.  To 
this  profanity  he  added  satire,  by  portra3ring  in  Minos  the  features  of  a  master 
of  ceremonies,  who,  in  the  hearing  of  the  pope,  had  pronounced  the  picture 
more  suitable  to  a  bagnio  than  a  church.  It  is  said  that  not  only  the  likeness 
of  the  master  of  ceremonies,  but  many  others  of  higher  dignity,  even  cardinals 
themselves,  whom  he  disliked,  he  introduced  in  the  picture  in  no  very  enviable 
position  among  the  damned ;  a  grievance  that  was  represented  to  the  pope  to 
be  remedied,  but  without  success,  for  the  pontiff  facetiously  replied  that  ^  Mi« 
chael' Angelo  had  placed  them  beyond  his  authority :  had  they  been  in  purga- 
tory, ho  might  have  helped  them !" 

The  Last  Judgment  was  filled  with  such  a  profusion  of  nudity,  that  it  was  in 
great  danger  of  being  destroyed  by  Paul  IV.,  who  proposed  to  whitewash  it, 
and  was  hardly  appeased  by  a  correction  of  its  most  daring  indelicacies,  by 
drapery  introduced  by  Daniel  de  Volterra,  on  whom  the  facetious  Romans  con- 
ferred the  nickname  of  "  the  breeches-maker." 

Near  to  the  Sistine  chapel,  Antonio  de  San  Gallo,  the  architect,  built  an- 
other, called  the  Paoline,  in  honor  of  the  pope,  who  ordered  Michael  Angelo 
to  paint  two  large  pictures  for  it.  This  he  accomplished,  and,  though  an  old 
man,  produced  in  a  short  time  two  pieces,  the  subjects  of  which  were  the  mar- 
tyrdom of  St.  Peter  and  the  conversion  of  St.  Paul,  now  almost  obliterated  by 
the  smoke  of  candles  and  incense.  The  pope  often  consulted  Michael  Angelo 
on  his  buildings,  and  when  San  Gallo  died,  in  1546,  his  holiness  conferred  on 
him  the  title  of  architect,  which  he  accepted  only  on  the  condition  that  he 
should  receive  no  salary. 

He  was  now  called  upon  to  carry  on  the  great  work  of  St.  Peter's,  in  execu- 
ting which  he  deviated  from  the  Saracenic  model  of  San  Gallo,  to  adopt  a  more 
Christian  and  superb  one,  in  the  form  of  the  cross.  Having  commenced  his 
labors  on  this  edifice  before  the  end  of  the  pontificate  of  Paul,  it  had  assumed  a 
general  form  and  character.  The  sculptor  and  painter  now  became  the  archi- 
tect of  his  time,  and  nothing  was  done  at  the  Vatican,  nor  the  pope's  villa  in 
the  Flaminian  Way,  without  his  advice  and  superintendence.  In  1555,  that 
pontiff  (Julius  III.)  died,  and  happy  had  it  been  for  Michael  Angelo,  if  he  had 
passed  from  the  stage  of  life  with  him.  The  clouds  that  gathered  about  the 
evening  of  his  days  saddened  his  heart,  and  the  remainder  of  his  life  was  a 
harassing  round  of  trials,  proceeding  from  the  fatigue,  caprice,  and  opposition, 
to  which  he  was  subjected.  Under  all,  the  old  man,  unbent  in  mind  and  body 
with  the  weight  of  fourscore  years,  went  on  with  his  vast  undertaking,  and 
even  furnished  designs  for  other  works  with  the  alacrity  of  a  youthful  mind. 
Notwithstanding  this,  his  adversaries  multiplied ;  and  Buonarotti,  finding  that 
he  had  lived  too  long,  was  anxious  to  retire  from  a  scene  of  so  much  vexation 
and  persecution  that  he  felt  he  so  little  deserved.  ''  They  speak  of  me,"  said 
he,  in  a  letter  to  a  friend,  "  as  if  I  had  crucified  Christ !"  The  old  man  was 
doomed  to  suffer  on,  for  the  pope  refused  to  allow  him  to  retire,  and  he  retained 
the  place  which  he  had  so  long  and  so  honorably  filled,  till  his  death,  February 
17,  1563,  at  the  advanced  age  of  eighty-eight  years,  eleven  months,  and  fifteen 
days.  His  last  words  were,  "  My  soul  I  resign  to  God.  my  body  to  the  earth, 
and  ny  worldly  possessions  1o  my  nearest  of  kin."  Then  turning  to  those 
around  him,  he  said,  *'  In  your  passage  through  this  life,  remember  the  suflTer- 
ings  of  Jesus  Christ." 

Michael  Angelo  was  of  a  middle  size,  bony  make,  and  rather  broad  over  the 
■hodders.  His  complexion  was  good,  his  forehead  square,  his  eyes  small,  and 
his  wne  iatp  being  disAgured  by  a  blow  which  he  received  when  a  youth  ftna 
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his  fellow-stttdent  Torrigiano.  Cellini  says  (tax  he  was  ^  eminendf  distra- 
guished  for  the  most  complaisant  and  obliging  man  in  the  uniYefse." 

It  is  a  vulgar  error  to  suppose  that  grace  and  beauty  were  beyond  the  attain* 
ment  of  Michael  Angelo.  Among  the  giants  of  the  mind  that  were  his  models, 
the  delicate  beauty  and  celestial  loveliness  that  characterize  the  forms  of  his 
great  rival,  Raphael,  would  be  out  of  place ;  but  there  are  figures  by  Michael 
Angelo  that  even  in  this  can  not  be  surpassed.  The  Eve  of  the  Sistine  chapel 
turns  to  thank  her  Maker,  on  her  creation,  with  an  attitude  that  would  do  honor 
to  Raphael  himself. 

Michael  Angelo  had  no  children,  as  he  was  never  married.  He  used  to  say, 
•*  My  works  must  supply  the  place  of  posterity ;  and  if  they  are  good  for  any- 
thing, they  will  live  hereafter."  He  continued  to  study  to  the  end  of  his  long 
life,  but  never  was  satisfied  with  anything  he  did.  Cardinal  Famese  found 
him  one  day  alone  in  the  Coliseum,  and  on  expressing  surprise  to  find  him 
among  the  ruins,  he  answered,  *'  I  go  to  school  that  I  may  learn  something.** 
A  little  before  his  death,  he  sketched  an  old  man  with  a  long  beard,  in  a  child*8 
go-cart,  an  hour-glass  before  him,  and  over  all  the  motto,  "  Ane<tra  imparoP 

The  love  of  wealth  formed  no  part  of  Michael  Angelo's  character ;  and  when 
offered  lucrative  commissions,  he  generally  declined  them,  being  more  stimu- 
lated by  friendship  than  the  desire  of  gain.  He  was  devoted  to  his  art,  and 
pursued  it  in  all  its  distant  connections,  leaving  no  branch  of  knowledge  unac- 
quired that  would  assist  him  in  reaching  that  perfection  he  sought.  To  this 
singleness  of  purpose,  however  he  may  have  varied  the  use  of  his  ample 
means  thus  gathered,  may  be  traced  the  source  of  his  strength,  which,  aided 
by  a  sublime  and  comprehensive  genius,  bore  him  triumphant  through  his  great 
achievements.  Whatever  he  touched,  came  from  his  hand  with  the  impress 
of  art,  and  poetry,  and  inspiration ;  for  his  mind  had  received  its  nurture  anu 
vigor  at  the  purest  fountains  of  each.  They  still  flow  on,  but  of  the  thousands 
that  have  sought  them  there  has  been  but  one  Michael  Anoelo. 


SEBASTIAN   CABOT. 


Sebastian  Cabot,  who  claims  with  Columbus  to  have  been  the  first  discov- 
erer of  the  continent  of  America,  was  the  son  of  John  Cabot,  a  Venetian.  He 
was  bom  at  Bristol,  England,  in  1477 ;  and  was  taught  by  his  father  arithme- 
tic, geometry,  and  cosmography.  Before  he  was  twenty  years  of  age  he  made 
several  voyages.  The  first  of  any  consequence  seems  to  have  been  made  with 
his  father,  who  had  a  commission  from  Henry  VII.  for  the  discovery  of  a  north- 
west passage  to  India.  They  sailed  in  the  spring  of  1497 ;  and  proceeding  to 
the  northwest,  they  discovered  land,  which  for  that  reason  they  called  Prima- 
vista,  or  Newfoundland.  Another  smaller  island  they  called  St.  John,  from  its 
l:teing  discovered  on  the  feast  of  St.  John  Baptist ;  after  which,  they  sailed 
along  the  coast  of  America  as  far  as  Cape  Florida,  and  then  returned  to  Eng- 
land with  a  good  cargo  and  three  Indians  aboard. 

Stowe  and  Speed  ascribe  these  discoveries  wholly  to  Sebastian,  without 
rmentioning  his  father.  It  is  probable  that  Sebastian,  after  his  father's  death, 
made  several  voyages  to  these  parts,  as  a  map  of  his  discoveries,  drawn  by 
himself,  was  hung  up  in  the  privy  garden  at  Whitehall.  However,  history 
gives  but  little  account  of  his  life  for  nearly  twenty  years,  when  he  went  u> 
Spain,  where  he  was  made  pilot-major,  and  intrusted  with  reviewing  all  proj- 
ects for  discoveries,  which  were  then  very  numerous.  His  great  capacity  and 
approved  integri^  induced  many  eminent  merchants  to  treat  wiith  him  about  m 
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Sebaitian  Cabot 


Toyage  by  the  new-found  straits  of  Magellan  to  the  Moluccas.  He  therefore 
sailed  in  1525,  first  to  the  Canaries,  then  to  the  Cape  de  Verd  islands,  thence 
to  St.  Augustine  and  the  island  of  Patos  ;  when  some  of  his  people  beginning 
to  be  mutinous,  and  refusing  to  pass  through  the  straits,  he  laid  aside  the  de- 
sign of  sailing  to  the  Moluccas,  left  some  of  the  principal  mutineers  upon  a 
desert  island,  and,  sailing  up  the  rivers  of  Plate  and  Paraguay,  discovered  and 
built  forts  in  a  large  tract  of  fine  country,  that  produced  gold,  silver,  and  other 
rich  commodities.  He  thence  despatched  messengers  to  Spain  for  a  supply  of 
provisions,  ammunition,  goods  for  trade,  and  a  recruit  of  men ;  but  his  request 
not  being  readily  complied  with,  after  staying  five  years  in  America,  he  returned 
home,  where  he  met  with  a  cold  reception,  the  merchants  being  displeased  at 
his  not  having  pursued  his  voyage  to  the  Moluccas,  while  his  treatment  of  the 
mutineers  had  given  umbrage  at  court.  Hence  he  returned  to  England ;  and 
being  introduced  to  the  duke  of  Somerset,  then  lord  protector,  a  new  ofiice  was 
erected  for  him :  he  was  made  governor  of  the  mystery  and  company  of  the 
merchant  adventurers  for  the  discovery  of  regions,  dominions,  islands,  and  places 
imknown ;  a  pension  was  granted  him,  by  letters-patent,  of  jC166  13s,  4d.  per 
annum ;  and  he  was  consulted  in  all  affairs  relative  to  trade.  In  1522^  by  his 
interest,  the  court  fitted  out  some  ships  for  the  discovery  of  the  northern  parts 
of  the  world.  This  produced  the  first  voyage  the  English  made  to  Russia,  and 
the  beginning  of  that  commerce  which  has  ever  since  been>oarried  on  botwesn 
the  two  nations.  The  Russia  Company  was  now  founded  by  a  charlcf '  granled 
by  Philip  and  Mary;  and  of  this  company  Sebastian  was  appointed  governor 
for  Hfe^  He  is  said  to  be  the  firpt  who  took  notice  of  the  variation  of  this  net- 
die,  and  who  published  a  map  of  the  world.  Tl^e.  exaa  linM  of  his.dMih  is 
not  known,  but  he  lived  to  be  above  seventy  years  of  ago 
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Mdntezuma,  the  last  of  the  Aztec  kings,  and  the  eipperor  of  Mexico  at  the 
time  of  the  Spanish  invasion  under  Cortez,  in  1519,  was  bom  in  Tenochtetlan, 
in  Mexico,  in  1480.  He  was  the  son  of  King  Avayatetl,  who  built  the  great 
temple  dedicated  to  the  sun.  He  ascended  the  throne  of  Mexico  in  1511,  and 
displayed  great  firmness  and  powers  of  mind  in  opposing  the  Spaniards,  whom 
an  ignorant  people  regarded  as  more  than  mortals.  He  was  at  last  seized  by 
Cortez  in  a  pretended  sedition,  loaded  with  chains,  and  compelled  to  acknowl- 
edge the  supremacy  of  Spain.  The  Mexicans  resented  the  indignities  offered 
to  their  king,  and  Cortez,  apprehensive  of  a  fatal  insurrection,  in  1521  made 
his  royal  prisoner  appear  before  his  irritated  subjects  on  the  top  of  a  house,  and, 
arrayed  in  his  robes,  attempt  to  repress  their  violence.  His  sight  for  a  moment 
checked  the  popular  fury ;  but  the  monarch,  wounded  by  two  arrows,  and  by 
the  blow  of  a  stone,  fell  to  the  ground,  and  soon  after,  refusing  all  aliment,  and 
rejecting  every  invitation  of  becoming  a  Christian  convert,  expired,  to  the  great 
regret  of  the  Spaniards  and  of  his  subjects.  Charles  V<  gave  a  grant  of  lands, 
and  the  title  of  count  of  Montezuma,  to  one  of  his  sons,  who  was  the  ibunder 
of  a  noble  family  in  Spain. 

Montezuma  lived  in  a  style  of  magnificence  surpassing,  if  possible,  the  de- 
scriptions of  oriental  romance.  Besides  the  palace  in  which  he  kept  his  court, 
he  had  several  magnificent  pleasure-houses,  in  one  of  which,  a  most  elegant 
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boilding  sappoited  by  pillan  of  jasper,  be  kept  an  ariary  of  birds,  remarkable 
for  eitber  their  singing  or  plumage,  so  numerous,  that  three  hundred  men  were 
employed  in  attending  them. 

Not  far  from  this  watf  another  vast  edifice,  where  the  emperor's  fowlers  re- 
sided, and  took  care  of  the  birds  of  prey,  among  which  were  some  bred  to  the 
game  like  hawks,  and  in  the  same  place  were  voracious  eagles  of  a  very 
extraordinary  size.  In  the  second  square  of  this  house  his  wild  beasts  were 
kept,  consisting  of  bears,  tigers,  lions,  and  Mexican  bulls,  which  are  extremely 
strong,  nimble,  and  fierce ;  and  over  their  dens  was  a  large  apartment  for  buf- 
foons and  monsters,  who  were  kept  and  instructed  for  the  entertainment  of  (he 
emperor. 

Montezuma's  grandeur  was  equally  conspicuous  in  his  armories.  In  one 
building  a  number  of  workmen  were  employed  in  making  shails  for  arrows, 
|rinding  flints  for  the  points,  and  forming  all  sorts  of  arms,  ofiensive  and  de- 
fensive ;  in  another  building  the  arms  were  laid  up  in  great  order :  these  con- 
sisted of  bows,  arrows  and  quivers,  two-handed  swords  edged  with  flints,  darts 
and  javelins,  head-pieces,  breastplates,  quilted  jackets,  and  bucklers  made  of 
impenetrable  skins  to  cover  the  whole  body,  which  they  carried  rolled  upon 
their  shoulders  till  they  were  ready  to  engage.  To  all  these  buildings  there 
were  large  gardens  well  cultivated,  producing  a  great  ^rariety  of  frasp'ant  flow- 
ers and  medicinal  herbs  set  in  squares,  and  adorned  with  beautiful  summer- 
houses  and  fountains  of  water. 

But  of  all  Montezuma's  buildings,  the  most  remarkable  was  his  house  of  sor- 
row, to  which  he  retired  on  the  death  of  any  favorite  relation,  or  in  case  of 
public  calamity :  this  place  was  very  well  adapted  to  promote,  gloomy  senti- 
ments ;  the  walls,  roofs,  and  ornaments,  were  black ;  mstead  of  windows,  it 
oad  only  narrow  openings  in  the  walls,  which  admitted  no  more  light  than  was 
just  sufficient  to  make  the  whole  place  appear  more  dismal. 

The  emperor  had  also  several  pleasant  country-seats,  with  large  forests  for 
the  chase  of  lions  and  tigers,  in  which  he  took  great  delight.  In  these  sports 
a  number  of  men  were  employed  to  surround  the  game,  and  contract  the  circle 
into  a  certain  space,  where  he  beheld  the  combats  of  his  huntsmen  with  the 
wild  beasts,  in  which '  exercise  the  Mexicans  were  not  less  daring  than  dex- 
terous. 

Montezuma  had  two  sorts  of  guards — one  of  common  soldiers,  who  filled  the 
courts  of  the  palace,  and  were  posted  in  bodies  at  the  principal  gates  ;  the  other 
consisted  of  two  hundred  nobles  of  distinguished  rank,  who  were  obliged  to 
attend  every  day  at  the  palace,  to  guard  his  person.  This  attendance  of  the 
nobility  was  divided  between  two  bodies,  who  were  upon  duty  by  turns,  com- 
prehending the  lords  of  the  whole  empire,  who  were  obliged  to  repair  to  court 
from  the  most  distant  provinces;  a  scheme  contrived  by  Montezuma,  who 
thereby  kept  the  nobility  in  dependence,  and  had  an  opportunity  of  becoming 
acquainted  with  their  persons,  capacities,  and  dispositions. 

He  very  seldom  granted  audience,  and  when  any  one  was  so  far  honored,  he 
entered  barefoot,  and  made  three  reverences,  saying  at  first,  "  Lord  I**  at  the 
second,  "  My  lord !"  and  at  the  third,  "  Great  lord !"  He  appeared  in  groat 
state  on  these  occasions,  being  surrounded  by  his  courtiers ;  he  listened  atten- 
tively, and  answered  with  severity,  seeming  delighted  with  the  confusion  of 
the  speaker. 

Montezuma  frequently  dined  in  public,  but  always  sat  alone  at  the  table,  which 
was  usually  covered  with  upward  of  two  hundred  dishes  of  different  meats,  out 
of  which  he  fixed  on  a  certain  number  for  his  own  use,  and  ordered  the  rest  to 
be  divided  among  the  nobility.  He  sat  on  a  little  stool  at  a  large,  low  table 
which  was  covered  with  napkins  Imd  cloths  of  fine  cotton.  His  dining-room 
I  divided  in  the  miidle  by  a  rail,  which,  without  obstructing  the  riew,  kepi 
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;h6  domestics  and  crowd  at  a  distance.  Within  the  rails  he  was  attended  by 
three  or  four  old  favorite  servants :  the  dishes  were  brought  in  by  twenty  wo* 
men,  richly  dressed,  who  served  up  the  meat,  and  presented  him  with  the  cup. 
The  dishes  (which  were  of  fine  earthen  ware),  as  well  as  the  cloths  and  nap- 
kins, having  been  once  used,  were  distributed  among  the  servants.  He  had 
cups  and  salvers  of  gold,  and  sometimes  drank  out  of  cocoa  and  other  shells, 
richly  ornamented  with  jewels. 

He  drank  several  sorts  of  liquors,  one  of  which  was  a  kind  of  beer  made  of 
maize ;  others  were  perfumed  with  rich  odors,  and  a  third  sort  mixed  with  the 
juice  of  salutiferous  herbs.  After  eating,  he  drank  a  kind  of  chocolate,  and 
used  to  smoke  a  sort  of  tobacco  perfumed  with  liquid  amber :  indeed,  the  juice 
of  this  herb  was  one  of  the  ingredients  with  which  the  priests  wrought  them- 
selves up  to  a  fit  of  enthusiasm,  whenever  they  were  obliged  to  deliver  an 
oracular  answer. 

Among  other  attendants  at  his  table,  were  generally  three  or  four  buffoons, 
who  diverted  him  with  their  ludicrous  talents,  and  at  proper  intervals  he  was 
entertained  with  music  produced  by  pipes  and  sea-shells,  accompanied  by  voices, 
that  formed  an  agreeable  concert.  The  subject  of  these  songs  was  generally 
the  exploits  of  their  ancestors,  and  the  memorable  actions  of  their  kings.  They 
had  also  merry  songs  used  in  dancing,  accompanied  with  the  music  of  two  lit- 
tle drums,  made  of  hollow  pieces  of  wood  of  different  sizes  and  sounds :  these 
were  most  commonly  used  in  a  dance  called  mitates,  practised  at  festivals,  in 
which  the  nobility  and  the  vulgar,  mingling  without  distinction,  used  to  shout, 
make  odd  gesticulations,  and  drink  to  each  other  till  they  were  drunk. 

The  people,  at  other  times  assembling  in  the  squares  and  porches  of  the 
temple,  made  matches  for  wrestling,  shooting  at  the  mark,  and  running  races. 
Here  were  also  rope-dancers,  performing  in  an  astonishing  manner,  without  the 
assistance  of  poles,  and  numbers  of  people  playing  at  ball,  near  the  statue  of  an 
idol,  which  the  priests  brought  out,  as  the  superintendent  of  that  diversion.  In 
a  word,  the  inhabitants  of  Mexico  were  almost  every  day  entertained  with 
shows  and  amusements,  contrived  by  Montezuma,  to  divert  their  imaginations, 
which  might  otherwise  have  been  employed  to  his  disadvantage. 

The  prodigious  wealth  of  Montezuma,  which  enabled  him  to  support  the  ex- 
pense of  his  court,  and  to  keep  two  large  armies  always  in  the  field,  arose  from 
the  salt-works  and  other  taxes  established  from  time  immemorial,  from  the  prod- 
uce of  the  gold  and  silver  mines,  and  from  the  contributions  levied  on  the  sub* 
ject,  amounting  to  one  third  of  the  annual  produce  of  that  vast  and  populous 
empire.  These  taxes  were  collected  by  officers  depending  on  the  tribunal  of 
the  royal  revenue,  that  resided  in  the  court,  and  punished  the  least  neglect  oi 
fraud  with  the  loss  of  life. 

The  young  noblemen  designed  for  war  were  sent  as  volunteers  to  the  army, 
to  accustom  them  to  the  dangers  and  hardships  of  a  campaign,  and  were  ofler 
placed  among  the  baggage-men,  and  loaded  with  provisions,  to  mortify  their 
pride  and  inure  them  to  fatigue,  before  they  were  sillowed  the  honor  of  beinp 
enrolled  as  soldiers.  It  has  been  asserted,  as  a  proof  of  the  grandeur  of  the  Mexi 
can  empire,  that  Montezuma  had  thirty  vassals,  each  of  whom  could  bring  ont 
hundred  thousand  armed  men  into  the  field ! 

All  the  towns  in  the  neighborhood  of  Mexico  furnished  fuel  for  the  royaf 

K^ace,  and  men  for  the  ^mperor's  works.  The  nobility  were  obliged  to  giian} 
person,  to  serve  in  his  army  with  a  stipulated  number  of  vassals,  and  tr 
make  him  many  presents,  which,  though  he  received  as  gifU,  they  durst  noi 
neglect  to  offer.  He  had  different  treasurers  for  the  several  kinds  of  contribu 
tioBs ;  and  the  tribunal  of  the  crown-revenue,  having  issued  out  what  was  wsated 
for  the  expenses  of  the  war  and  the  royal  palaces,  converted  the  rest  into  ingolft 
of  (pld. 
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MOHAMMED   BASER. 

Zbbir  ul  Dien  Mobammed  Baser,  a  descendant  of  Tamerlane,  was  born 
A.  D.  1481.  He  became  sovereign  of  the  country  that  had  been  conquered 
but  not  ruled  by  his  great  ancestor,  and  established  that  powerful  monarchy 
usaally  termed  the  Mogul  empire,  in  India.-  Baber  was  the  grandson  of  a 
prince  whose  dominions  comprised  the  whole  of  Cabul,  Balk,  Bokhara,  and 
Samarcand,  with  several  smaller  states,  which  at  his  death  were  shared  among 
many  sons,  one  of  whom,  the  father  of  the  young  hero  in  question,  inherited  a 
small  but  beautiful  territory  called  Ferghana,  in  Indep^dent  Tartary,  to  which 
Baber  succeeded  when  he  was  only  twelve  years  of  age. 

It  was  not  long  before  he  was  dispossessed  of  his  inheritance  bv  one  of  his 
more  powerful  relatives,  when  he  sought  refuge  among  the  mountain-tribes,  and 
became  the  youthful  leader  of  a  small  band  of  adventurers,  who  followed  him  in 
many  a  romantic  enterprise,  and  by  whose  help  he  made  several  conquests, 
which  he  had  not  sufficient  power  to  preserve.  For  some  years  he  led  a  peril- 
ous life,  and  experienced  numerous  vicissitudes,  sometimes  being  at  the  head 
of  a  gallant  band,  sometimes  a  solitary  wanderer  destitute  of  the  means  of  sub- 
sistence, and  often  compelled  to  hide  himself  in  caves  or  jungles  from  the  pur- 
suit of  his  enemies. 

At  length  it  happened  that  the  throne  of  Cabul  was  seized  by  a  chief  who 
had  no  claim  to  it,  which  afforded  Baber  an  opportunity  for  attempting  to  pos- 
sess it  himself,  an  adventure  well  suited  to  his  enterprising  disposition.  Hav- 
ing succeeded  in  deposing  the  usurper,  he  ascended  the  throne  of  Cabul  in  the 
year  1504 ;  and  had  reigned  over  that  kingdom  twenty-two  years,  when  his 
attention  was  drawn  toward  Hindostan,  in  consequence  of  the  distiurbed  state 
of  that  country,  and  the  weakness  of  its  government,  which  was  harassed  by 
constant  insurrections.  The  sultan  Ibrahim  was  unpopular ;  the  governors  of 
some  of  the  provinces  had  thrown  off  their  allegiance,  and  several  of  the  native 
chiefs  were  in  rebellion,  when  Baber  marched  against  Delhi,  in  1526,  where 
a  battle  was  fought,  in  which  Ibrahim  was  siain  :  and  thus  ended  the  last  of  the 
Afghan  or  Patau  dynasties,  which  had  occupied  the  throne  of  Delhi  for  three 
hundred  years.  The  city  was  immediately  surrendered  to  the  conqueror,  as 
was  also  Agra,  which  had  lately  been  the  royal  residence ;  and  the  king  of 
Cabul  mounted  the  throne  of  Delhi,  and  became  the  founder  of  the  greatest 
empire  ever  established  in  India. 

The  very  name  of  Mogul  was  so  distasteful  to  the  Hindu  princes,  as  well  as 
to  the  Patan  omrahs  or  nobles,  that  Baber  soon  found  it  would  be  a  difficult  task 
to  maintain  the  throne  he  had  won ;  and,  durjng  his  brief  reign  of  &ve  years, 
was  constantly  engaged  in  repressing  the  revolts  of  the  numerous  chiefs  who 
miited  their  forces  against  him.  He  had  therefore  but  little  leisure  to  organizs 
may  regular  plan  of  government ;  but  he  succeeded  in  establishing  his  authority 
by  several  signal  victories,  and  reduced  many  of  the  hostile  Rajput  rulers  to 
subjection :  so  that,  at  the  time  of  his  death,  he  was  the  acknowledged  sover- 
eign of  nearly  all  the  north  of  India. 

In  1528,  Baber  fell  sick,  and  was  advised  to  write  a  poem  in  praise  of  one 
of  the  saints,  Chaja  Ahrar,  to  induce  his  intercession  with  Grod  for  the  recovery 
of  his  health.  Whatever  the  monarch  thought  of  the  motive,  .he  wrote  tho 
poem,  probably  to  beguile  the  weariness  of  an  eight  months'  illness.  He  recoT« 
erfd,  but  only  to  be  seised  soon  after  with  a  mortal  sickness,  of  which  he  died 
in  1530,  at  the  age  of  forty-nine.  « 

Baber  was  one  of  the  most  accomplished  of  the  eastern  princes,  being  a  pool, 
M^turinn,  and  musician,  of  no  ordinary  merit ;  elegant  yet  free  in  his  mannorSi 
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RAPRAKL. 

/  tf  wccMB  to  Ms  «iib|ect8,  and  fond  of  social  en|oynk6nta.    He  was  to 
thusiastic  an  admitef  of  Uie  beauties  of  nature,  that  in  the  days  of  his  adTerail 
when  cioeely  pursued  by  his  enemies,  he  would  pause  in  the  midst  of  his  flig] 
lo  nze  on  a  beautiful  landscape^  ^r  gather  a  simple  flower ;  and  his  heart  wi 
«o  Tittle  corrupted  by  ambition^  thai  amid  all  his  prosperity,  his  thoughts  wouL^ 
often  turn  to  the  home  of  his  boyhood,  the  lovely  valley  of  Ferghana,  with  all' 
the  warmth  of  youthful  affection ;  and  there  were  moments,  perhal|)Sy  when  ha 
would  have  given  up  all  his  briUtant  conquests  and  his  high  station,  to  recov«^ 
that  one  beloved  spot>  which  had  long  since  fallen  a  prey  to  the  Usbek  Tartan. 


RAPHAEL. 

Raprasl,  or  Rmtfabllo  Sa^nsio,  da  Urbino,  the  most  celebrated  of  modem 
painters,  was  bom  at  Urbino,  in  1483,  being  the  son  of  a  painter  named  Sanzio. 
At  the  age  of  thirteen  his  father  placed  htm  under  Perugino,  where  he  soon 
surpassed  his  numerous  compeers.  Three  years  afterward  he  went  with  Pin- 
turicchio  to  Siena,  to  assist  him  in  painting  the  history  of  Pius  II.,  for  the 
cathedral  there ;  but  Raphael  soon  left  that  work  to  visit  Florence,  where  he 
improved  his  style  by  studying  the  designs  of  Da  Vinci  and  Michael  Angelo. 
His  favorite  artist,  however,  was  Fra  Bartolomeo,  who  gave  him  a  more  eorred 
knowledge  of  coloring. 

In  1598,  Raphael  was  invited  to  Rome  by  Julius  II.,  who  employed  him  to 
paint  the  **  School  of  Athens^  in  the  Vatican.  In  performing  this  commission* 
be  gave  such  satisfaction,  that  the  pope  ordered  all  the  pictures,  already  painted 
in  the  various  rooms,  to  be  obliterated,  and  the  walls  prepared  for  the  produo*- 
tions  of  Raphael  slone,  who  with  difficulty  succeeded  in  saving  from  destruction 
a  ceiling  painted  by  his  old  master  Perugino,  On  the  accession  of  Leo  X.,  he 
prosecuted  his  labors  with  increased  spirit,  and  executed  his  **  Attila**  and  the 
"  Deliverance  of  St.  Peter.**  The  "  Cartoons*  and  the  "  Transfiguration''  were 
among  the  last  of  his  labors.  The  **  Cartoons*  were  his  most  elaborate  com- 
positions. They  were  patterns  for  tapestry,  representing  subjects  from  the  New 
Testament;  and  were  purchased  by  Charles  I.,  being  now  at  Hampton  court. 

To  his  other  talents  Raphael  added  that  of  being  an  able  architect,  the  gen- 
eral principles  of  which  science  he  studied  under  Bramante,  who  recommended 
him  for  his  successor  in  conducting  the  great  work  of  St«  Peter's,  the  general 
plan  of  which^  as  it  now  stands,  was  designed  by  Raphael  (and  carried  forward 
subsequently  by  Michael  Angelo  until  his  death,  in  1563).  He  likewise  con- 
structed a  number  of  magnificent  buildings,  particularly  the  Caffarelli  palace  at 
Rome.  As  a  sculptor  aleo  he  evinced  great  skill,  though  in  that  department  of 
art  he  was  able  to  pay  but  little  attention.  He  enjoyed  the  patronage  and  es- 
teem, not  only  of  the  popes,  but  of  Francis  I.  of  France,  and  of  other  princes. 
Unfortunately,  he  was  too  much  given  to  licentious  pleasures,  which  at  laol 
hurried  him  lo  an  untimely  grave,  on  his  birthday,  1520,  aged  thirty-seven. 

Raphael  has  been  justly  termed  the  father  of  dramatic  painting— the  painter 
of  huoumi^.  In  his  conceptions  and  execution  he  was  almost  the  antipode  of 
Michael  Angelo.  Mildness  was  the  great  characteristic  of  his  pictures,  and 
beauty  of  deOneation  and  color  seemed  to  have  been  his  chief  study.  His  styla 
was  not  so  Novating,  but  far  more  winning  sad  delusive,  than. that  of  liis  grest 
eoBtemporary,  ^'  M.  Angelo,**  says  Fuseb,  *'  came  to  Nature,  Nature  came  to 
Ri^hael :  he  transmittod  her  features  like  a  lucid  glass,  unstained,  unmodified* 
W«  stand  with  awe  before  M.  Angdo,  and  tremble  at  the  height  .to  which  ht 
tfevatee  na;  we  enbnoe  Raphael,  aad  follow  wherever  he  leads  us.* 
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MARTIN    LUTHER. 

MARtiif  Luther,  the  great,  church  reformer,  was  bom  Nov.  10, 1483,  at 
Eislebeiii  in  Lower  Saxony.  At  the  age  of  fourteen  he  was  sent  to  the  school 
of  Magdeburg,  from  which  he  was  removed  to  Eisenach,  and  thence  to  the 
university  of  Erfurt,  where,  in  1503,  he  received  a  master's  degree,  and  deliv- 
ered lectures  on  the  physics  and  ethics  of  Aristotle.  He  was  destined  by  hie 
father  for  the  legal  profession ;  but  the  impression  produced  on  him  by  the  fate 
of  his  friend  Alexis,  who  was  struck  dead  by  lightning  while  walking  by  his 
side  on  their  road  from  Mansfield  to  Erfurt,  uniting  with  the  effect  of  his  early 
religioiw  education,  induced  him  to  devote  himself  to  the  monastic  life,  and  he 
eqlered  the  monastery  of  Augustines,  in  1505,  submitting  patiently  to  all  the 
penances  and  humiliations  which  the  superior  of  the  order  imposed  upon  novi- 
ees.  In  1507  he  was  constituted  priest,  and  in  1508  he  was  made  professor 
ef  phflosopby  in  the  new  university  of  Wittenberg.  In  this  sphere  of  action 
liis  peirernil  mind  soon  showed  itself;  he  threw  off  the  fetters  of  the  scholae- 
fic  philMophy,  asserted  the  rights  of  reason,  and  soon  collected  a  large  number 
of  ^scMes.  In  1510,  he  visited  the  court  of  Pope  Leo  X.,  at  Rome;  a  iour-  * 
IMjr  wtadh  revealed  to  him  the  irreligion  and  corruption  of  the  clergy,  and  de* 
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fCro^ed  his  reverence  for  the  sanctity  of  the  pope.  After  his  retam,  he  became 
a  preacher,  and  was  made  doctor  in  theology.  His  profound  learning,  together 
with  the  fame  of  his  eloquence,  soon  made  Luther  known  to  the  principal 
scholars,  and  esteemed  as  a  powerful  advocate  of  the  new  light  which  was 
breaking  upon  the  world.  Great,  therefore,  was  the  attention  excited  by  his 
ninety-five  propositions,  given  to  the  world,  October  31,  1517,  and  intended  to 
pot  an  end  to  the  sale  of  indulgences  by  the  Dqpninican  Tetzel.  They  were 
condemned  as  heretical ;  but  neither  menaces  nor  persuasions  could  induce 
him  to  recant,  and  he  still  maintained  the  invalidity  of  indulgences,  and  of  the 
papal  supremacy.  In  1520,  Luther  and  his  friends  were  excommunicated,  and 
his  writings  burnt  at  Rome,  Cologne,  and  Louvain.  Indignant  atJhia  open 
act  of  hostility,  Luther  bunit  the  bull  of  excommunication  and  the  ^(ecretals  of 
the  papal  canon.  Being  called  upon  by  many  of  the  German  nobility  to  defend 
the  new  doctrine,  he  presented  himself  at  the  diet  of  Worms,  April,  1521,  be- 
fore the  emperor,  and  a  vast  assemblage  of  the  princes  and  prelates  of  Germany. 
He  there  made  an  elaborate  defence,  and  concluded  it  with  these  words :  ''  Let 
me  then  be  refuted  and  convinced  by  the  testimony  of  the  Scriptures,  or  by  the 
clearest  arguments,  otherwise  I  can  not  or  will  not  recant ;  for  it  is  neither 
safe  nor  expedient  to  act  against  conscience.  Here  I  take  my  stand ;  I  can  do 
no  otherwise,  so  help  me  God !  Amen."  He  left  Worms,  in  fact,  a  conqoeror; 
but  it  was  so  manifest  that  his  enemies  were  determined  upon  his  destruction, 
that  the  elector  of  Saxony  conveyed  him  to  the  castle  of  Wartbure,  to  save  his 
life.  In  this  Patmos,  as  he  called  it,  Luther  remained  ten  mbnuis,  and  then 
returned  to  Wittenberg,  where  he  published  a  sharp  reply  to  Henry  YIII.,  who 
had  written  a  book  against  him,  on  the  seven  sacraments.  Luther  also  printed 
a  translation  of  the  New  Testament,  which  greatly  alarmed  the  Romanists,  and 
severe  edicts  were  issued  against  the  reading  of  it  by  the  princes  of  that  con^ 
munion.  In  1524  he  married  Catharine  de  Bora,  who  had  been  a  nun,  by 
whom  he  had  three  sons.  In  1529,  the  emperor  assembled  another  diet  at 
Spires,  to  check  the  progress  of  the  new  opinions ;  and  here  it  was  that  th^ 
name  of  protestants  ^t  rose,  occasioned  by  the  protest  made,  on  the  part  of 
the  electoral  princes,  who  were  for  the  Reformation,  against  the  rigorous- 
impositions  brought  forward  in  this  assembly.  After  this,  the  protesting  princes 
determined  to  have  a  common  confession  of  faith  drawn  up  ;  which  was  accord« 
ingly  performed  by  Melancthon,  and  being  presented  at  the  diet  of  Augsbur^^ 
m  1530,  was  called  **The  Confession  of  Augsburg."  In  1534,  Ltither's  trans- 
lation of  the  whole  Bible  was  published ;  and  the  same  year  he  printed  a  book 
against  the  service  of  the  mass.  At  length,  worn  out,  more  by  labor  than  ag^ 
this  illustrious  man  died  at  his  native  place,  Feb.  18, 1546 ;  having  lived  to  seo 
his  doctrines  take  such  deep  root,  that  no  earthly  power  could  en^icate  Ihem. 
While  Luther  was  engaged  in  exposing  the  abuses  in  the  catholic  church  itt 
Germany,  and  arousing  Uie  people  to  the  necessity  of  a  reform,  a  similar  move* 
ment  was  transpiring  in  Switzerland.  Foremost  in  this  work  waa  Ulrio 
ZwiNOLE,  or  Zuingliiis,  one  of  the  most  enlightened  and  tolerant  of  the  prol> 
estant  reformers.  He  was  bom  at  Wilderhausen,  in  Switzerland,  iii  1484.  1% 
1516,  he  was  made  preacher  at  Elnsidieln,  and  in  1518,  he  became  "rector  'ol 
Zurich.  He  went  farther  than  Luther  in  the  work  of  reformation,  paarticularly 
m  simplifying  the  mode  of  worship,  and  explaining  the  doctrine  of  the  eucha* 
list.  He  showed  a  spirit  far  in  advance  of  the  age,  raising  his  voice  againsi 
the  corruptions  and  abus.es  that  had  crept  into  the  church,  and  declaring  hi^ 
self  for  the  use  of  the  Scriptures  in  their  genuine  form,  without  regard  to  tho 
fnrescribed  texts  and  lessons.  In  1524,  he  had  the  gratification  of  «ee|ng  hii 
doctrines  adopted  by  the  great  council  of  Zurich,  and  his  influence  among  the 
ISwiss  protestants  continued  to  be  powerful  during  the  remainder  of  his  life. 
Open  war  having  broke  out  between  the  catholic  and  protestant  cantons.  •  bal* 
lis  ensued,  m  which  Zuinglius  was  among  the  slain,  October  5,  1531*. 


FSRNANDD  CORT£Z. 


FRRNANDO   CORTEZ. 


Fernando  Cortez,  a  descendant  of  a  noble  but  poor  family,  was  boirr.  v . 
.Medellin,  in  the  province  of  Estremadura,  Spain,  in  1485.  The  law,  to  which 
lie  wa8  bred  at  Salamanca,  he  quitted  for  a  military  life.  In  1504  he  went  to 
St.  Domingo,  and  in  1511  accompanied  Velasquez  to  Cuba,  and  received  from 
him  a  grant  of  land,  an  a  reward  for  his  services. 

The  conquest  of  Mexico  being  resolved  upon,  Velasquez  intrusted  Cortes 
with  the  command  of  the  enterprise.  The  expedition,  which  consisted  of  ten 
small  vessels,  and  only  seven  hundred  men,  sailed  on  the  18th  of  November, 
1518 ;  and,  on  his  arrival  at  Tabasco,  Cortez  set  fire  to  his  ships,  that  his  sol* 
diers  might  have  no  other  resource  than  their  own  valor.  WiUi  only  five  hun- 
dred men  badly  armed,  and  fifteen  horses,  he  defeated  the  Tlascalans,  who  pre- 
sumed to  dispute  his  progress ;  and  after  rewarding  the  hospitality  of  the  inhab- 
itants of  Cholula  with  rapine  and  slaughter,  the  conqueror  presented  himself 
St  the  sates  of  Mexico.  He  was  received  with  great  pomp  and  every  mark  of 
friendsnip  by  Montezuma ;  but  though  treated  with  confidence,  Cortez  acted 
with  duplicity,  and,  seizing  the  person  of  the  unsuspecting  monarch,  he  com- 
pelled him  in  the  rigor  of  confinement  to  acknowledge  himself  the  vassal  of  ths 
crown  of  Spaifi. 

Thus  absolute  in  Mexico,  Cortez  soon  heard  that  Velasquez,  jealous  of  his 
riory,  had  sent  an  expedition,  under  Narvaez,  to  bring  him  back  in  chains  to 
&uba ;  but  nowise  dismayed  at  the  intelligence,  he  left  one  of  his  officers  ( Al- 
raradb)  governor  of  the  capital,  and  hastened  back  to  Vera  Cruz.  With  ths 
sagacity  of  an  intrepid  soldier  he  surprised  and  defeated  Narvaea,  and  by  his 
conciliating  conduct  he  had  the  art  to  convert  his  enemies  into  friends,  and  to 
return  to  Mexico  supported  by  those  who  had  come  to  destroy  his  hopes. 

During  his  absence,  Alvarado  had  been  guilty  of  excesses  toward  the  natives. 
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tad  nutead  of  submission  Cnrtez  found  the  most  determiucd  hostility.  Unable 
by  force  or  persuasion  to  quell  the  tumult,  he  caused  Montezuma,  arrayed  in 
his  royal  robes,  to  appear  before  his  incensed  subjects,  but  the  Mexicans  dis- 
regarded the  interference  of  their  captive  monarch,  wlio  during  the  battle  re- 
ceived a  mortal  wound.  Yielding  to  the  storm,  the  Spaniards  retired  from 
Mexico,  and  though  they  had  lost  the  half  of  their  little  army,  they  determined 
on  revenge. 

On  his  way  toward  Tlascala,  Cortez  was  met  by  a  large  army  of  the  natives^ 
whom  he  defeated  with  dreadful  slaughter  at  Otumba ;  and  after  recruiting  his 
forces  with  five  hundred  and  fifty  infantry  and  forty  horses,  and  a  number  of 
allies  from  Tlascala  and  other  neighboring  towns,  he  marched  back  to  Mexico, 
December,  1520.  The  conquest  of  Toxcuco,  the  second  city  of  the  empire, 
was  followed  by  the  siege  of  Mexico,  which  the  new  sovereign  Guatimozin, 
the  nephew  of  Montezuma,  a  brave  prince,  ably  defended.  The  artillery  of  the 
Spaniards,  however,  prevailed  over  the  feeble  weapons  of  the  Indians ;  and 
after  three  months'  resistance,  Guatimozin  was  seized  in  a  canoe  as  he  attempt- 
ed to  escape  on  the  lake,  and  his  captivity  wns  followed  by  the  fall  of  the  capi- 
tal, and  the  destruction  of  the  Mexican  empire.  Above  two  hundred  thousand 
Indians  made  their  immediate  submission  to  those  few  bold  adventurers ;  but 
they  were  not  satisfied  with  the  immense  treasures  of  the  plundered  city,  and 
the  unfortunate  monarch  was  exposed  to  tortures,  that  he  might  confess  where 
the  hidden  riches  of  Montezuma  were  deposited.  Guatimozin  was  shot  by  hit 
inhumane  persecutors,  with  some  of  his  ministers,  on  a  charge  of  conspiracy. 
Master  of  a  populous  and  opulent  empire,  Cortez,  though  cruel  and  avaricious, 
began  to  display  the  character  of  a  prudent  and  beneficent  governor.  Mexico, 
which  had  been  destroyed  during  the  siege,  rose  from  ruins,  and  in  1529  as- 
sumed the  form  of  the  noblest  of  European  cities.  In  1536  he  commanded  in 
person  a  fleet  which  discovered  California.  « 

But  while  these  successes  enlarged  the  dominions  of  Spain,  the  conqueror 
was  an  object  of  envy  at  home,  and  he  was  soon  recalled  to  give  an  account  of 
his  conduct ;  and  after  enduring  for  a  while  the  resentment  of  his  enemies,  he 
had  the  good  fortune  to  procure  the  favor  of  his  sovereign,  Charles  V.,  who, 
while  under  an  impulse  of  gratitude,  made  him  a  grant  of  new  and  enlarged 
powers,  creating  him  governor-general  of  Mexico,  and  marquis  of  Guaxacii ; 
but  he  subsequently  removed  him  from  the  governorship. 

In  order  to  obtain  justice,  Cortez  in  1540  returned  for  a  second  time  to 
Spain ;  and  he  accompanied  the  emperor  to  Algiers,  where  he  highly  distin- 
guished himself.  Yet  he  was  unable  to  procure  even  an  audience.  "  Who 
are  you  ?"  exclaimed  Charles,  when  Cortez  had  on  one  occasion  forced  his  way 
to  the  step  of  the  emperor's  carriage.  *'  I  am  the  man,**  replied  the  undaimted 
warrior,  "  who  has  given  you  more  provinces  than  your  father  left  you  towns  !*• 
Cortez  died  at  Seville,  in  comparative  obscurity,  on  the  2d  of  December,  1554, 
aged  sixty-nine.  Great  and  heroic  as  the  character  of  Cortez  appears,  he  de- 
serves the  execration  of  posterity  for  the  cruelties  which  he  exercised  on  the 
tnofifensive  Indians. 

The  city  of  Mexico,  at  the  time  of  Cortez*8  conquest,  contained  sixty  thou- 
sand families.  It  was  divided  into  two  parts,  one  of  which,  called  Tlatelulco, 
was  inhabited  by  the  meaner  sort,  while  the  court  and  nobility  resided  in  the 
other,  which  had  the  appellation  of  Mexico,  which  thence  was  given  to  the 
whole  city.  It  stood  in  a  spacious  plain,  surrounded  by  high  rocks  and  mount- 
ains, from  which  many  rivulets,  falling  down  into  the  valley,  formed  several 
lakes,  and  among  these  were  two  that  extended  about  thirty  leagues  in  circum- 
ference, and  were  surrounded  by  Gfty  towns.  In  the  middle  of  the  lake  stood 
the  great  city,  joined  to  the  main  land  by  three  noble  causeways.  The  publie 
fcaildi&gs  0jkd  houses  of  the  nobility  were  of  stone. 
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THOMAS    CRANMER. 

Thomas  Cranmbr,  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  whoje  life  it  rendered  90 
memorable  by  the  part  he  took  in  the  Reformation,  was  bom  at  Aslacton,  Not- 
tinghamshire, England,  A.  D.  1489,  and  educated  at  Jesus  college,  Cambridge. 
His  opinion  on  the  question  of  Henry  YHI.'s  divorce  from  his  first  wife, 
Catharine  of  Arragon,  recommended  him  to  that  monarch,  who  employed  him 
to  vindicate  the  measure,  and  sent  him  to  the  foreign  universities  to  obtain  their 
opinion  upon  the  point.  On  Cranmer^s  return,  the  king  raised  him  to  the 
archbi8hq)ric  of  Canterbury,  in  which  office  he  zealously  promoted  the  cause 
of  the  Reformation.  Through  his  means  the  Bible  was  translated  and  read 
in  churches ;  and  he  greatly  aided  in  suppressing  the  monastic  institutions.  In 
1536,  when  Anne  Boleyn  was  destined  to  lose  her  reputation  and  her  life, 
Cranmer  meanly  stooped  to  promote  the  sentence  of  divorce.  This  and  other 
compliances  with  the  monarch's  wiD  insured  him  the  gratitude  of  Henry ;  who 
upheld  him  in  all  his  contests  with  Bishop  Gardiner  and  others  who  accused 
him  of  heresy  and  faction.  By  Henry's  will  he  was  appointed  one  of  the 
council  of  regency  to  Edward  Vl. ;  and  as  the  young  king  was  brought  up 
chiefly  under  the  archbishop's  care  it  enabled  him  to  further  the  objects  of  the 
Reformation  in  a  regular  and  consistent  manner,  by  framing  the  liturgy,  the 
homilies,  articles  of  religion,  &c.  When  Edward  was  prevailed  on  to  alter 
the  succession  in  favor  of  Lady  Jane  Grey,  the  archbishop  opposed  it  for  a 
considerable  time,  but  at  length  consented.  On  the  accession  of  Mary,  he  wae 
tried  on  charges  of  blasphemy,  perjury,  incontinence,  and  heresy,  and  m»> 
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tanoed  to  be  deprirod  of  office.  Tempted,  however,  by  tbe  promise  of  pardon, 
he  was  induced  to  sign  a  recantation  of  his  principles,  and  avow  his  sorrow 
for  having  entertained  them.  This  was  the  great  object  of  his  enemies.  But 
when  Cranmer,  who  had  been  sent  to  Oxford,  was  brought  into  St.  Mary's 
church  to  read  his  recantation  in  public,  instead  of  doing  what  was  required 
of  him,  he  besought  the  forgiveness  of  God  for  the  apostacy  of  which  he  had 
been  guilty,  and  exhorted  the  people  against  the  errors  of  the  church  of  Rome, 
declaring  that  nothing  could  afford  him  consolation  but  the  prospect  of  extenu- 
ating his  guilt  by  encountering  the  fiery  torments  which  awaited  him.  This 
greatly  enraged  his  adversaries,  who,  afler  vilifying  him  as  a  hypocrite  and 
heretic,  dragged  him  to  the  stake  opposite  Baliol  college,  which  he  approached 
with  a  cheerful  countenance,  and  met  his  death  with  the  utmost  fortitude,  ex- 
claiming, as  he  held  out  his  right  hand  for  the  flames  to  consume  it,  **  This  un- 
worthy hand !  this  unworthy  hand !"  thus  strikingly  proving  the  remorse  he  felt 
al  having  been  mduced  to  sign  his  recantation.  Whatever  may  be  said  with 
regard  to  his  submission  to  the  will  of  a  despotic  sovereign,  or  his  occasional 
imsteadiness  of  principles,  it  is  certain  that  no  man  contributed  so  much  as 
Cranmer  to  the  establishment  and  independence  of  the  proteatant  church  in 
England.     His  death  occurred  March  21,  1556. 


VERAZZANO. 

GtovAif  Ni  Vbrazsano,  a  Florentme,  and  one  of  the  early  adventmrers  who 
were  attracted  to  this  continent  by  the  discoveries  of  Columbus,  was  bom  about 
1490.  Francis  I.,  king  of  France,  a  powerful  monarch,  animated  also  with 
eager  rivalry  of  Charlee  V.,  who  derived  much  lustre  from  his  possessions  in 
the  New  World,  and  ardently  desirous  to  follow  successfully  in  the  same  career, 
supplied  Verazzano  with  four  vessels,  with  which  he  set  sail  for  America.  Af* 
tor  being  driven  back  by  a  storm,  he  refitted,  and  engaged  in  some  successful 
s«val  operations  upon  the  Spanish  coast ;  and  it  was  then  determined  that  in 
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the  Dolphin,  with  fifty  men,  proTisioned  for  eight  months,  he  ehonld  proeecile 

his  origmal  design  of  discovery. 

After  a  severe  tempest,  he  came,  in  the  middle  of  March,  upon  a  coast  which, 
with  great  probability,  is  supposed  to  be  that  of  North  Carolina ;  and  having 
■ailed  fifty  leagues  southward  in  search  of  a  port  without  success,  he  turned 
again  toward  the  north  with  the  same  object.  He  was  once  more  disappointed 
as  to  a  harbor ;  but  seeing  a  fine,  populous  country,  he  landed  in  boats,  and  held 
some  friendly  intercourse  with  the  natives.  He  next  proceeded  in  an  eastern 
direction  along  a  low  coast,  where  even  a  boat  could  not  touch ;  but  a  sailor 
swam  ashore,  and,  though  alarmed  by  some  strange  gestures,  found  the  natives 
kind.  A  change  of  course  to  the  northward  marks  Sie  rounding  of  Cape  Hat- 
teras ;  and  a  run  of  fifty  leagues  brought  him  to  a  fertile  region,  covered  with 
rich  verdure  and  luxuriant  forests.  This  was  Virginia,  near  the  mouth  of  the 
Chesapeake,  though  no  mention  is  made  of  that  great  inlet.  A  sail  of  one  hun- 
dred leagues  in  the  same  direction  led  to  a  spacious  bay,  receiving  a  noble  river, 
evidently  the  Hudson.  They  ascended  it  a  short  way  in  boats,  and  were  de- 
lighted with  its  banks.  The  coast  then  tended  eastward ;  and  after  following 
it  &{iy  leagues,  they  reached  an  island  of  pleasing  aspect,  which,  being  of  a 
triangular  form,  ana  about  the  size  of  Rhodes,  clearly  appears  to  be  that  named 
Martha's  Vineyard.  The  weather  prevented  his  landing ;  and  fifteen  leagues 
farther  he  found  a  very  convenient  port,  where  he  had  again  much  satisfaction 
in  communicating  with  the  people.  Although  the  latitude  of  forty-one  degrees 
forty  minutes  be  about  half  a  degree  too  low,  it  seems  impossible  not  to  recog- 
nise Boston.  He  then  made  a  course  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  leagues  along  a 
country  of  similar  character,  but  somewhat  more  elevated,  without  landing  at 
any  point.  Another  stretch  of  fifty  leagues,  first  west,  and  then  north,  brought 
him  to  a  bolder  territory  (Nova  Scotia),  covered  with  dense  forests  of  fir,  pine, 
a^d  other  trees  of  a  northern  climate.  The  inhabitants  were  fiercer,  and  car- 
ried on  trade  under  more  jealous  precautions.  In  a  subsequent  run  of  the  same 
extent,  he  discovered  thirty  small  islands,  with  narrow  channels  running  be- 
tween them,  being  such  as  are  known  to  stud  the  northern  coast  of  that  coun* 
try  and  the  adjacent  one  of  Cape  Breton.  Lastly,  by  sailing  about  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  leagues  farther,  he  reached,  in  fifty  degrees,  the  land  discovered 
by  the  Britons  (Newfoundland  or  Labrador).  His  stock  of  provisions  being 
spent,  he  here  took  in  water,  and  returned  to  France. 

Verazzano,  on  the  8th  of  July,  1524,  wrote  to  the  king  from  Dieppe  a  nar- 
rative of  this  voyage.  Ramusio  heard  from  difierent  quarters  that  he  had  sub- 
mitted to  that  monarch  the  plan  of  a  colony ;  and  the  general  belief  is,  that  he 
was  again  employed  by  him.  Mr.  Biddle,  indeed,  urges  the  improbability  that, 
amid  die  disasters  caused  by  the  battle  of  Pavia  in  February,  1525,  Francis 
could  engage  in  any  such  undertaking.  Down  to  that  fatal  day,  however,  his 
career  was  triumphant ;  and  there  was  ample  time  to  have  authorized  another 
expedition,  though  there  is  a  total  absence  of  any  positive  notice  on  the  subject. 
Ramusio,  without  mentioning  either  place  or  date,  states  that  in  his  last  voyage, 
having  landed  with  some  companions,  he  was  killed  by  the  savages  in  presence 
of  his  crew,  still  on  shipboard.  In  a  modem  narrative,  which,  from  its  full 
genealogical  details,  appears  to  have  been  furnished  by  his  relatives,  Coro» 
Belli,  an  eminent  Venetian  hydrographer,  is  quoted,  expressing  his  belief  that 
the  catastrophe  took  place  oif  Cape  Breton,  in  1525.  In  the  portrait  from 
which  our  sketch  is  taken,  the  inscription  positively  bears  "  Died  in  1525." 
It  was  engraved  in  1767,  after  a  picture  by  Zocchi,  in  the  possession  of  the 
family  whose  opinion  is  thus  decidedly  expressed.  Yet  Tiraboschi  has  drawn 
attention  to  a  letter  of  Annibal  Caro,  apparently  directed  to  him  when  living  at 
Florence,  in  1537.  There  sterns  a  mystery  round  his  fate,  which  can  not  b% 
mniireU^. 
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PHILIP    MELANCTHON. 

Among  the  worthy  names  that  shine  so  conspicuously  in  the  light  of  the 
Reformation  of  the  fifleenth  century,  we  can  trace  corresponding  prototypes  in 
the  iNind  of  Christ's  immediate  followers.  While  in  Luther  we  find  the  strong 
ind  bold  characteristics  of  Peter,  and  in  Zwingle  the  deep,  spiritual,  catholic 
mind  of  Paul,  it  may  with  still  more  force  be  said  that  Philip  Melancthox 
was  moved  by  that  divine  love  which  animated  the  heart  of  John,  breathing 
friendship,  peace,  and  good  will  to  all. 

Philip  Melancthon,  Luther's  coadjutor,  was  bom  February  16, 1497,  at  Bretten, 
in  the  palatinate  of  ^e  Rhine.  His  father's  name  was  Schwartserdt,  which 
signifies  black  earth ;  but  the  word  was  changed,  according  to  the  affectation 
of  the  times,  by  his  friend  Reuchlin,  into  Melancthon,  which  in  Greek,  eX" 
presses  the  same  meaning.  He  studied  at  Bretten,  Pfortsheim,  and  Heidel- 
berg, snd  with  such  success,  that  at  thirteen,  he  wrote  a  comedy  of  some  merit. 
He  left  Heidelberg  in  1512,  because  he  was  refused  a  degree  on  account  of 
Ui  youth,  and  then  pasted  to  Tubingen,  where  he  resided  ftv  six  yeain,  and 
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gave  pablic  lectures  on  Virgil,  Terence,  and  other  classics.  In  1518,  by  tha 
recommendation  of  his  friend  Reuchlin,  he  was  appointed  by  the  elector  of 
Saxony,  Greek  professor  at  Wittemberg ;  and  here  began  tlat  intimacy  with 
Luther,  which  contributed  so  much  to  the  proj^ress  of  the  Reformation.  He 
was  in  1527  appointed  by  his  patron,  the  duke,  to  visit  the  churches  of  the 
electorate,  and  afterward  he  was  employed  in  the  arduous  labors  of  preparing 
those  articles  of  faith  which  have  received  the  name  of  the  Augsburg  confes- 
sion, because  presented  to  the  emperor  at  the  diet  of  that  city.  In  the  disputes 
which  he  maintained  in  those  days  of  controversial  enmity,  he  displayed  great 
candor  and  mildness,  which  his  friend  Luther  attributed  more  to  a  spirit  of 
timidity,  than  to  the  meekness  of  the  Christian  character.  His  moderation  as 
well  as  his  learning,  was  so  universally  acknowledged,  that  he  received  a  lib- 
eral invitation  from  Francis  I.,  to  come  to  France,  to  settle  the  disputes  of 
the  protestants ;  but  through  the  interference  of  the  duke  of  Saxony,  the  offer 
was  declined ;  as  likewise  a  similar  invitation  from  the  king  of  England.  He 
was  engaged  in  the  various  conferences  which  took  place  on  religious  subjects 
at  Frankfort,  Reinsberg,  Worms,  Spires,  and  Ratisbon ;  and  everywhere  evinced 
the  deepest  learning,  the  most  peaceable  temper,  and  the  strongest  moderation. 
The  character  of  the  times,  and  not  inclination,  rendered  him  a  controversialist, 
and  his  answer  to  his  mother,  displayed  the  great  and  the  good  man.  When 
asked  by  the  aged  w6man,  who  repeated  before  him  her  prayers  in  a  simple 
but  pious  manner,  what  she  must  believe  in  this  great  confusion  of  creeds,  he 
said,  "  Go  on,  mother,  to  believe  and  pray  as  you  have  done,  and  never  trouble 
yourself  about  controversies."  He  died  at  Wittemberg,  April  19,  1560,  and 
was  buried  by  the  side  of  his  friend  Luther,  in  the  church  of  the  castle. 


IGNATIUS   LOYOLA. 


ioNATius  LoTOLA,  foonder  of  the  society  of  Jesuits,  was  bom  in  1491,  of  a  noble 
fsmily,  in  the  Spanish  province  of  Guiposcoa.  He  was  at  first  io  the  army,  and 
served  with  distinguished  bravery ;  bat  having  been  severely  wminded  at  the  siege  of 
Pampelana,  he  beguiled  his  time  with  books,  and  on  reading  the  Lives  of  the  Saints« 
his  imagination  became  highly  excited,  and  he  determined  to  devote  himself  from 
that  time  to  works  of  piety.  He  began  by  making  a  pilgrimage  to  Jeruftalem; 
in  the  hope  of  converting  some  of  the  infidels  who  were  masters  of  the  Holy  Land 
to  Christianity,  or  of  gaining  the  palao  of  martyrdom  in  the  attempt.  Having  ac- 
eomplisheil  this  painfnl  and  perilous  journey,  he  returned  to  Spain,  more  unprovided 
even  than  he  had  left  it.  In  1526  he  went  to  the  university  of  Alcala,  where  he 
found  some  adherents.  The  inquisition  imprisoned  him  on  the  charge  of  heresy  and 
.  of  being  a  friend  of  Luther ;  and  he  was  not  delivered  from  the  prison  of  the  holy 
office  until  1528,  when  he  went  to  Paris  to  continue  his  studies.  Here  he  became 
acauainted  with  several  Spaniards  snd  Frenchmen,  who  were  afterward  noted  as  his 
followers,  smnng  whom  was  Francis  Xavier,  the  celebrated  missionary  to  the  Indies. 
They  conceived  the  plsn  of  an  order  for  the  conversion  of  heathens  and  sinners  to  the 
eatholic  faith ;  and  on  Ascension  day,  in  1534,  they  united  for  this  great  work  in  the 
subterranean  chapel  of  the  abbey  of  Mcmtmartre.  They  then  met  again  in  1536v  at 
Venice,  whence  they  proceeded  to  Rome,  and  received  the  confirmation  of  their  fra- 
ternity from  Pope  Paul  III.  as  **  The  Society  of  Jesus.**  In  1541,  Ignstins  was  chosen 
general  of  the  society,  snd  all  the  members  swore  obedience  to  him  in  body  snd  sou). 
They  went  forth  in  bands  of  three,  and  their  influence  wan  soon  felt  in  all  parts  of  the 
world.  Loyola  died  July  31 » 1556,  at  the  age  of  nixty-five  years.  He  was  csnon- 
ized  in  1622,  by  Gregfiry  XV.  Loyola  was  of  middle  stature,  of  an  olive  cumplexion, 
with  a  baUl  head,  eyes  full  of  fire,  sml  an  aqueline  no«e.  "  As  Luther  wbr  the  reformei 
of  the  sixteenth  century,  so  was  Loyola  the  evangelist  thereof.*'  Teaching  that  the 
society  was  the  result  of  sn  imroediste  inspiration  from  Heaven,  he  devotml  himself 
to  its  wierssts  with  a  discipline,  perseverance,  enthusiasm*  sod  faithf  rarely  excelled. 
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FRANCISCO   PIZARRO. 


ScvsRAL  Spanish  writers  have  represented  Francisco  Pizarro  as  a  noble- 
man by  birth,  while  others,  with  greater  appearance  of  probability,  maintain  that 
he  was  the  illegitimate  son  of  Gonzalo  Pizarro,  an  officer  at  Truxillo,  a  town 
in  the  province  of  Estremadura  in  Spain,  who  suffered  him  to  be  exposed  as  a 
foundling  at  the  door  of  a  church ;  but  being  discovered  to  be  the  father,  he  was 
compel]^  to  take  him  under  his  own  care  :  but  he  fulfilled  the  duty  of  a  parent 
very  indifferently,  giving  him  no  education,  employing  him  in  the  most  servile 
offices,  and  in  particular  that  of  keeping  his  hogs.    He  was  bom  about  1477. 

At  length  young  Pizarro  ran  away  from  the  herd,  and  got  on  board  a  ship 
bound  for  the  West  Indies,  where  he  so  distinguished  himself  in  the  wars  of 
Hispaniola  and  Cuba,  that  he  obtained  a  commission ;  and  at  length  sailed  with 
Hojeda  to  the  gulf  of  Darien,  by  whom  he  was  left  to  govern,  in  his  absence,  a 
colony  which  he  had  settled  there. 

After  this,  he  served  under  Nunez  de  Balboa,  and  having  acquired  a  hand- 
sonio  fortune,  settled  at  Panama,  on  its  being  first  built,  and  seemed  wholly  dis- 
poned to  a  life  of  ease  and  enjoyment ;  from  which,  however,  he  was  diverted 
by  that  thirst  of  riches  which  almost  always  attends  and  increases  with  the 
possession  of  them. 

In  1525,  the  adventurers  over  whom  the  enterprising  disposition  and  daring 
temper  of  Pizarro  had  gained  him  considerable  influence,  sailed  from  Panama. 
Dieflo  Alniagro,  a  man  of  obscure  origin,  and  Hernandez  Lucqne,  joined  him 
ia  the  command.  After  many  difficulties,  the  Spaniards  arrived  in  Pern,  where 
Chi^  availed  themselves  of  a  civil  war  then  raging  in  that  country,  and  became 
lb>  allies  and  eventuaUy  the  enslavers  of  Atabahba,  the  reigning  inca.    This 
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monarch  and  his  court  were  invited  by  Plianro  to*  attend  a  friendly  banquet  i 

1  while  here  they  were  treacheroualy  seized ;  and  the  monarch  was  made  to  put* 
chase  at  an  enormous  price  a  temporary  reprieve  from  a  death  which  they  had 
determined  he  should  eventually  undergo,  and  after  extorting  from  him,  it  is 
said,  enough  gold  and  silver  to  fill  a  room  in  the  castle  of  Caxamalca  with  those 
metals  as  high  as  a  common  man  could  reach  his  hand,  he  Was,  afrer  a  mock 
trial  for  a  pretended  conspiracy,  condemned  to  be  burnt,  but  Was  allowed  to  be 
first  strangled  as  a  reward  for  becoming  a  Christian ! 
The  news  of  Pizarro*s  success  brought  a  considerable  accession  of  strength 
from  Europe  to  the  invaders ;  and  to  consolidate  his  empire,  Pikarro  in  1535 
#  founded  the  city  of  Lima,  which  he  intended  to  be  the  capital  of  his  posses^ 
sions ;  but  the  discord  between  the  chiefs  of  the  expedition,  which  even  a 
sense  of  their  common  danger  could  not  suppress,  broke  out  into  open  violence^ 
and  in  the  struggle  which  ensued,  Almagro,  now  sevens-five  years  aid,  was 
defeated,  taken  prisoner,  and  strangled,  by  Ferdinand  Pizarro,  brother  to  the 
general.  This  catastrophe,  which  took  place  in  1537,  and  the  despotic  course 
adopted  by  Pizarro  toward  the  friends  of  Almagro,  led  to  a  conspiracy,  which 
had  for  its  object  and  resulted  in  his  assassination,  four  years  ailer  the  death 
of  Almagro.  On  Sunday,  June  26, 1541,  the  conspirators,  learning  that  they 
were  discovered,  and  that  Pizarro  was  taking  measures  to  have  them  all  put  to 
an  ignominious  death,  hastily  repaired,  to  the  number  of  twenty,  to  the  house 
of  young  Almagro,  son  of  the  murdered  chiedain,  whence  they  marched  with 
drawn  swords  through  the  market-place  toward  Pizarro's  palace,  crying  out, 
"  Long  live  the  king,  but  let  the  tyrant  die !"  Though  there  were  at  the  time 
a  thousand  people  in  the  square,  they  met  with  no  opposition,  nor  did  Pizarro 
receive  the  least  intelligence  of  their  rising ;  so  that  thoy  entered  the  palace 
very  easily,  the  doors  being  open. 

When  the  first  news  of  the  disturbance  was  brought,  Pizarro,  who  was  sit 
ting  with  only  two  or  three  of  his  people,  ordered  Francis  de  Chaves,  his  lieu 
tenant-general,  to  secure  the  great  door,  which  he  neglected  to  do,  on  a  suppo 
sition  that  it  was  only  some  disturbance  among  the  soldiers,  which  his  pres 
ence  would  easily  quell ;  but  on  going  forward,  he  met  the  conspirators  on  the 
great  staircase,  and,  demanding  the  reason  of  those  commotions,  was  answered 
by  two  or  three  of  them  lodging  their  daggers  in  his  bosom,  on  which  he  in- 
stantly dropped  down  dead.  The  marquis,  hearing  them  in  the  gallery,  had 
no  time  to  put  on  his  armor,  but  seizing  his  sword  and  buckler,  defended  the 
door  of  his  apartment  very  resolutely  for  a  considerable  time,  supported  only 
by  his  half-brother  Don  Francis  de  Alcantara,  and  two  pages ;  the  rest  of  his 
company  and  servants  having  fled  at  the  beginning  of  the  insurrection.  At 
length,  one  of  the  conspirators  pressing  home,  bore  down  and  killed  Don  Fran« 
cis,  on  which  the  rest  advancing  virith  fresh  vigor,  the  marquis  retired  before 
them,  and  at  last  sunk  down,  fainting  with  loss  of  blood,  and  was  soon  de- 
spatched ;  while  his  two  pages,  having  desperately  wounded  several  of  thd 
conspirators,  expired  by  his  side,  gallantly  fighting  in  his  defence. 

Thus  fell  Don  Francisco  Pizarro,  the  first  discoverer  and  conqueror  of  Pern, 
aged  sixty-four.     His  body,  by  young  Almagro's  permission,  was  privately  bu- 
ried by  his  servants,  no  person  of  distinction  presuming  to  attend  the  funeral, 
lest  they  should  give  offence  to  the  prevailing  party.     The  meanness  of  Pizar- 
'  ro's  education  was  publicly  known  from  his  not  being  able  to  write  his  own 

iname,  which  his  secretary  used  to  insert  between  two  strokes  which  he  drew 
with  a  pen.  He  was  never  married,  but  had  several  mistresses,  some  of  whom 
were  daughters  and  sisters  of  the  incas ;  yet  we  do  not  find  tfiat  he  left  any 
children  behind  him.  He  was  endowed  by  nature  with  some  good  qualities, 
die  most  remarkable  of  which  was  his  bravery ;  but  his  ambition  and  avarice 
were  boundless,  he  sacrificed  all  honor  lo  self-interest,  sad  was  excessively  cnieL 
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HERNANDO   DE   SOTO, 

AMOif G  &e  many  bold  and  chiyalric  gentlemen  who  Yiaited  America,  early 
after  its  diacorery  by  Columbus,  the  name  of  Hernando  de  Soto  occupies  a 
prominent  place :  a  man  who  was  by  nature  well  adapted  for  adventurous 
enterprise.  He  possessed  great  strength  of  body  and  vigor  of  arm,  he  was  pa- 
tient and  persevering,  brave  as  a  lion,  but  courteous  and  engaging  in  his  man* 
ners ;  his  ideas  of  military  discipline  were  strict,  and  while  the  least  breach 
of  duty  was  severely  punished,  he  was  always  ready  to  reward  the  meritorious 
and  deserving. 

Hbrnando  ds  Soto  was  bom  about  the  year  1501  in  Villa  Nueva  de  Bar- 
carota ;  he  was  of  good  family,  but  poor,  all  his  estate  being  a  sword  and 
buckler.  He  accompanied  Davila,  when  he  came  to  America  to  take  govern- 
orship of  Terra  Firma,  and  the  merits  of  De  Soto  were  such,  that  he  had  com- 
mand of  a  troop  of  horse  given  to  him,  with  which  he  followed  Pizarro,  in  his 
expedition  to  Peru.  Here  he  soon  signalized  himself  by  a  rare  combination 
of  prudence  and  valor ;  he  was  excellent  in  council,  yet  foremost  in  every  per- 
ilous explAit ;  bravely  putting  ever3rthing  at  hazard,  where  any  important  point 
was  to  Ih»  gained  by  intrepidity.  Pizarro  soon  discovered  his  talents,  and 
appointed  him  his  lieutenant ;  a  master  of  his  weapons,  and  a  perfect  horseman, 
his  prowess  and  adroitness  were  the  admiration  of  the  Spanish  soldiery,  who 
declared  tdat  his  lance  alone  was  equal  to  any  ten  in  the  army. 

After  distinguishing  himself  in  Peru,  De  Soto  returned  to  Spain  enriched 
with  the  spoils  of  the  new  world ;  he  now  appeared  at  the  court  of  the  emper- 
or Charles  Y.,  in  magnificent  style,  and  was  attended  by  a  knot  of  brave  cava- 
liers, many  of  whom  had  been  with  him  in  Peru ;  he  was  in  the  prime  of 
manhood,  thirty-six  years  old,  commanding  in  figure,  and  of  a  dark,  animated, 
and  expressive  countenance.  With  such  advantages  of  person  and  reputation 
he  soon  succeeded  in  gaining  the  affections  and  hand  of  a  lady  of  distinguished 
rank  and  merit,  Isabella  de  Bobadilla  which  marriage  strengthened  his  influ- 
ence at  court.  About  this  time  the  fate  of  Pamphilo  de  Narvaez  and  his  fol- 
lowers, who  had  gone  on  an  expedition  to  Florida,  reached  Spain,  The 
imagination  of  De  Soto  became  excited  by  the  narrative  of  this  expedition ;  his 
ambition  was  roused  by  the  desire  of  rivalling  the  fame  of  Cortez  and  Pizarro, 
and  his  reputation,  wealth,  past  services,  and  marriage  connections,  all  gave 
him  the  means  of  attaining  his  wishes.  He  therefore  asked  permission  of  the 
emperor  to  undertake  the  conquest  of  Florida  at  his  own  expense  and  risk. 

His  prayer  was  granted,  and  being  appointed  governor-general  for  life  of 
Florida  and  Cuba,  he  sailed  on  the  6th  of  April,  1538,  with  his  family  and  a 
thousand  men,  in  ten  vessels,  well  supplied  with  naval  stores.  He  arrived  at 
Cuba  about  the  first  of  May,  and  leaving  his  family  there,  in  a  few  days  sailed 
for  Florida.  He  landed  at  Santo  Espirito,  May  25,  and  took  formal  possession 
in  the  name  of  Charles  V.  De  Soto  immediately  proceeded  mto  the  interior ; 
but  met  with  a  fierce  and  harassing  opposition  from  the  savages ;  notwithstand- 
ing which,  however,  he  proceed  on  his  course,  and  the  army  passed  the  win- 
ter in  the  province  of  Appalachee.  In  the  spring  of  1540.  De  Soto  continued 
his  route :  and  in  the  dominions  of  the  cacique  Tuscaloosa,  which  must  have 
comprised  a  great  part  of  Alabama  and  Mississippi,  a  disastrous  battle  ensued 
on  the  site  as  it  is  thought  of  Mobile :  a  battle  m  which  forty-two  Spaniards 
were  killed  and  many  thousand  Indians  perished.  After  this  battle  the  situa- 
tion of  the  Spaniards  was  most  deplorable.  The  army  had  been  much  reduced 
Sthe  march  into  the  interior ;  most  of  the  soldiers  were  severely  wounded, 
W9€e  exhausted  by  btigne  and  hunger.    The  village  around  them  was  !•> 
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Aaced  to  ashes,  and  all  the  baggage  with  the  supplies  of  food  and  medicine  had 
been  consumed  in  the  house.  At  this  time,  too,  ihe  spirit  and  ardor  of  De  8oto 
were  damped  by  the  dissatisfaction  among  his  troops :  on  the  16th  of  NoTom- 
ber,  he  therefore  broke  up  his  encampment  and  turned  his  face  to  the  north- 
wurd ;  after  a  march  of  five  days  he  entered  the  province  of  Chicazo  where  he 
remained  through  the  winter.  Early  in  1541,  the  army  of  De  Soto  was  attacked 
in  the  encampment,  and  although  the  Indians  were  driven  off  and  defeated,  yet 
it  was  with  the  loss  of  forty  Spaniards  with  their  horses.  Three  days  after 
this  batde,  the  army  moved  to  a  more  advantageous  position,  about  a  league 
distant,  called  Chicacilla ;  here  they  spent  the  rest  of  the  winter,  in  great  suf^ 
fering  from  the  cold,  having  lost  all  their  clothing  in  the  late  battle. 

On  the  first  of  April,  the  army  again  moved  forward  until  they  came  in  sight 
of  the  Mississippi,  which  they  crossed,  (probably  at  the  lowest  Chickasaw  blulf) 
and  came  to  the  village  called  Casquin  or  Casqui  (Kaskaskias),  situated  in  the 
province  of  the  same  name.  The  same  fortune  still  awaited  the  Spaniards , 
the  Indians  were  constantly  attacking  them ;  and  though  subdued  and  cut  off 
in  great  numbers,  yet  their  enmity  against  the  conquerors  remained  firm  and 
implacable.  De  Soto,  however,  continued  his  march  through  the  province  of 
Palisema,  passed  through  a  village  called  Tanied  (Tunicas),  and  came  among 
a  tribe  of  Tula  Indians,  and  wintered  in  the  village  of  Uttanque.  Here  their 
interpreter  died,  and  his  death  was  a  severe  loss  to  the  service,  as  throughout 
the  expedition,  he  had  served  as  the  main  organ  of  communication  between  the 
Spaniards  and  the  natives.  In  the  spring  of  1542,  the  views  of  De  Soto  were 
changed :  his  hopes  of  finding  gold  regions  were  disappointed :  he  had  lost 
nearly  half  his  troops  by  fighting  and  hardships  of  various  kinds :  the  greater 
part  of  his  horses  too  had  perished,  and  all  had  been  without  shoes  for  more 
than  a  year  for  the  want  of  iron.  He  now  resolved  to  return  to  the  Missis- 
sippi ;  select  a  suitable  village  on  its  banks  for  a  fortified  post,  establish  himself 
there  and  build  two  vessels  in  which  some  of  his  most  confidential  followers 
might  descend  the  river,  carry  tidings  of  his  safety  to  his  wife  and  friends  in 
Cuba,  procure  reinforcements  of  men  and  horses,  together  with  fiocks,  herds, 
seeds,  and  everything  else  necessary  to  colonize  and  secure  the  possession  of 
the  vast  and  fertile  country  he  had  overrun.  As  soon  as  the  spring  was  sufii- 
ciently  advanced,  therefore,  De  Soto  broke  up  his  winter  cantonment  and  set  out 
in  the  direction  of  the  Mississippi ;  after  a  time  he  came  to  the  village  of 
Ouachoya,  which  conlained  three  hundred  houses  and  was  situated  about  a 
bowshot  from  the  Mississippi  in  two  contiguous  hills  with  a  small  intervening 
^in  that  served  as  a  public  square,  the  whole  way  fortified  with  palisades^ 
The  inhabitants  had  fied  across  the  river,  but  abundance  of  provision  was 
found  in  the  adjacent  country.  Here  the  melancholy  which  had  long  preyed 
upon  the  spirits  of  De  Soto,  the  incessant  anxiety  of  mind  and  fatigue  of  body, 
added  perhaps  to  the  influence  of  climate,  brought  on  a  slow  fever  which  con« 
tinaed  until  the  seventh  day,  when  he  felt  convinced  that  his  last  hour  was  at 
hand.  He  now  made  his  will,  and  appointed  his  successor.  When  this  was 
done,  the  dying  chief  called  to  him  by  two  and  two,  and  three  and  three,  the 
meet  noble  of  his  army  and  after  them  he  ordered  that  the  soldiery  should  enter, 
twenty  and  twenty,  thirty  and  thirty,  and  of  all  of  them  he  took  his  last  fare- 
well. He  charged  them  to  convert  the  natives  to  the  catholic  faith,  and  t* 
augment  the  power  of  the  crown  of  Spahi.  He  thanked  them  for  their  afiTee* 
don  and  fidelity  to  him,  and  regretted  that  he  could  not  show  his  gratitude  by 
lewards  such  as  they  merited.  He  begged  forgiveness  of  all  whom  he  had 
oflfended,  and  finally  entreated  them,  in  Uie  most  affectionate  manner,  to  be 
peaceful  and  loving  to  one  another.  Having  confessed  his  sins  with  much 
mmility,  he  died  like  a  caAolic  Christian.  His  b«3dy  was  placed  on  the  trunk 
«f  •■  evergreen  oak,  and  aunk  in  the  Mississippi  river. 
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SULTAN   HUMAYUN. 

HoMATUNy  son  of  Baber,  founder  of  the  Tartar  (hmastjr  hi  Hindostan,  sac* 
Goaded  to  the  Mogul  throne  in  India  on  the  death  of  his  father,  in  1530.  He 
was  a  prince  of  great  literary  attainments,  whose  court  was  celebrated  for  the 
number  of  learned  men  who  there  found  liberal  patronage.  Scarcely  was  he 
seated  on  the  throne,  when  his  brother,  Kamran,  who  had  been  invested  by  his 
father  with  the  government  of  Cabul,  laid  claim  to  that  kingdom  as  his  lawful 
inheritance  ;  and  it  was  ceded  to  him,  with  a  large  tract  of  country  on  the  bor- 
ders of  the  Indus — bf  which  arrangement  Cabul  was  separated  from  the  crown 
of  Delhi.  The  new  sultan  now  turned  his  attention  toward  recovering  some 
of  the  states  that  had  formerly  belonged  to  the  kings  of  Delhi,  and  with  thai 
view  invaded  Guzerat,  which  for  nearly  one  and  a  half  centuries  had  been 
governed  by  its  own  independent  sovereigns,  and  was  one  of  the  best  cultivated 
and  most  fertile  provinces  of  Hindostan.  But  the  king  of  Guzerat  obtained 
the  aid  of  the  Portuguese,  and  the  forces  of  Humayun  were  driven  from  the 
kingdom. 

Humayun  was  soon  after  at  war  with  several  chiefs  who  were  opposed 
to  the  Mogul  government.  The  most  formidable  of  these  enemies  was  Shir- 
khan,  an  Afghan  chief,  who  had  raised  a  large  force  in  Bengal,  and,  with  all 
the  treachery  of  the  Afghan  character,  offered  to  make  peace  with  the  sultan  f 
but  while  the  negotiations  were  pending,  suddenly  attacked  his  camp,  and  put 
the  whole  army  to  flight,  while  Humayun  himself  narrowly  escaped  being  made 
prisoner  by  swimming  across  the  Ganges  on  his  elephant.  A  second  defeat 
obliged  him  to  seek  safety  by  a  precipitate  retreat,  accompanied  by  a  few  fol- 
lowers and  the  females  of  his  family.  His  course  lay  through  the  Western  dis- 
trict, toward  the  Indus,  where  for  three  days  they  could  not  find  a  drop  of 
water  to  cool  their  parched  lips,  or  a  single  tree  to  afford  a  temporary  relief 
from  the  blazing  sun,  which  no  friendly  cloud  obscured,  even  for  a  moment. 
The  appearance  of  a  well,  on  the  fourth  day,  was  hailed  with  frantic  joy ;  but, 
in  the  rush  to  obtain  the  first  bucket  of  water  that  was  drawn  up,  some  of  the 
soldiers  fell  in  and  were  drowned.  Among  the  ladies  who  accompanied  Hu- 
mayun on  this  calamitous  journey  was  Hamida,  his  fevorite  sultana,  and  the 
mother  of  the  great  sultan  Akber,  who  was  bom  just  as  the  fugitives  had  reached 
the  other  side  of  the  desert. 

It  was  usual  for  a  father,  on  the  birth  of  an  heir,  to  distribute  presents  to 
those  around  him ;  but  Hiimaywi,  who  had  nothing  to  give,  broke  a  pod  of 
musk  and  scattered  its  contents  among  his  followers,  wishing  that  the  fame  of 
his  son  might  spread  around  like  the  odor  of  that  perfume — a  prayer  m  which 
all  present  heartily  joined  ;  and  most  amply  was  the  wish  accomplished  in  the 
brilliant  career  of  one  of  the  greatest  princes  that  ever  adorned  an  eastern 
throne. 

In  the  meantime,  the  brothers  of  ,the  sultan  had  openly  revolted,  and  Shir- 
khan  had  seized  on  the  throne ;  while,  to  add  to  the  distresses  of  this  unfortu- 
nate sultan,  his  infant  son  was  carried  off  from  his  camp,  to  serve  as  a  hostage 
in  .case  of  need.  Surrounded  thus  by  enemies,  and  overwhelmed  with  misfor- 
lones,  the  unhappy  monarch  at  length  sought  refuge  in  Persia,  where  he  wae 
received  and  magnificently  entertained  at  the  court  of  Shab-Tahmas,  tbe  reign- 
ingsovereign.  ^ 

The  reign  of  Shir-khan  was  a  very  short  one,  as  he  was  killed  by  the  acci« 
dental  explosion  of  a  powder-magazine,  about  five  years  after  his  usurpadoa. 
He  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Selim,  who  reigned  in  peace  nine  years ;  bu* 
after  his  death,  his  son,  a  nuAor^  was  deposed  by  eoe  of  hi»uiiclse,  whnse  bad* 
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gorenunent  occasioned  the  defection  of  several  chiefs ;  and  again  di9  empiro 
was  dismembered,  and  distracted  by  civil  warfare. 

\  In  the  meanwhile,  Humayun,  assisted  by  the  Persian  monarch,  had  been  at 
^ar  with  his  brother  Kamran,  from  whom  he  recovered  the  crown  of  Cabul, 
•nd  hiff  little  son  Akber,  then  about  three  years  of  age.  Kamran,  after  several 
^ttempft  U>  regain  possession  of  Cabul,  took  refuge  among  the  Afghans  in  the 
fionntains  of  Khyber,  whither  he  was  pursued ;  and  after  many  adventures,  was 
ftetray^  into  the  hands  of  his  brother,  who  cruelly  deprived  him  of  his  sight, 
ind  sent  him  to  Mecca,  where  he  soon  died. 

Humayun  contented  himself  with  the  kingdom  of  Cabul,  until  the  troubles 
dial  arose  in  Delhi,  after  the  death  of  Selim,  encouraged  him  to  attempt  the 
vecorery  of  his  former  power.  He  marched  into  India,  attacked  the  princes 
who  were  at  war  with  each  other  for  the  throne,  and  regained  his  capitals  of 
X)elhi  and  Agra ;  but  he  did  not  live  to  follow  up  these  successes,  a  task  that 
was  left  to  his  son  Akber,  who  was  but  thirteen  years  old  when  his  father  died, 
in  1556^  a  few  months  after  his  restoration  to  the  throne  of  Delhi. 


JOHN    KNOX. 

John  Knox,  the  chief  promoter  of  the  Reformation  in  Scotland,  was  de« 
•coaded  JFrom  an  ancient  family,  and  bom  at  Gifford,  in  East  Lothian,  in  1505. 
He  received  his  education  at  the  University  of  St.  Andrews,  where  he  took  the 
degree  of  master  of  arts  much  before  the  usual  age.  Having  embraced  the 
ecclesiaBtical  profession,  he  began,  as  usual,  with  the  study  of  scholastic  divin- 
ity, m  which  he  so  much  distinguished  himsolt*.  that  he  was  admitted  into  priest's 
orders  before  the  time  appointed  by  the  canuuH. 

He  soon  became  weary  of  the  theolo^  of  the  schools,  and  resolved  to  apply 
himself  lo  that  which  was  more  plain  and  practical.  This  alteration  of  opinion 
led  him  to  attend  the  sermons  of  Thomas  Guillaume,  or  Williams,  a  friar  of  emi- 
nence, who  was  so  bold  as  to  preach  against  the  pope's  authority ;  and  he  was 
still  more  impressed  by  the  instructions  of  the  celebrated  George  Wishart,  so 
that  he  relinquished  all  thoughts  of  oifiiciating  in  the  church  of  Rome,  and  be- 
came tutor  to  the  sons  of  the  lairds  of  Long  Niddrie  and  Ormistoun,  who  had 
embraced  the  reformed  doctrines.  Here  he  preached,  not  only  to  his  pupils 
bvt  to  the  people  of  the  nei^borhood,  until  mterrupted  by  Cardinal  Beaton, 
archbishop  of  St.  Andrews,  who  obliged  him  to  conceal  himself ;  and  he  thought 
of  retiring  to  Germany.  The  persuasion  of  the  fathers  of  his  pupils,  and  the 
assassination  of  Beaton  by  the  Leslies,  encouraged  him  to  remain.  He  took 
shelter,  under  the  protection  of  the  latter,  in  the  castle  of  St.  Andrews,  where, 
notwithstanding  the  opposition  of  the  clergy  of  St.  Andrews,  he  preached  the 
winciples  of  the  Reformation  with  extraordinary  holdness,  until  the  castle  of 
St.  Andrews  surrendered  to  the  French,  in  July,  1547,  when  he  was  earned 
with  the  garrison  into  France,  and  remained  a  pnsoner  on  board  the  gallejrs 
imtO  the  latter  end  of  1549.  Being  then  set  at  liberty,  he  passed  over  to  Eng- 
land, and,  smving  in  London,  was  licensed,  by  either  Cranmer  or  the  protector 
Somerset,  and  appointed  preacher,  first  at  Berwick,  and  afterward  at  New- 
castle. 

In  1552,  he  was  appointed  chaplain  to  Edward  VI.,  and  preached  before  the 
king  at  Westminster,  who  recommended  Cranmer  to  give  him  the  living  of  All- 
bellows,  in  London,  which  Knox  declined,  not  choosing  to  conform  to  the 
English  liturgy.  It  is  said  that  he  refused  a  bishopric,  regarding  all  prelacj 
•_  ^  of  the  kingdom  of  anti<^hrist.    He,  however,  continued  his  prac* 
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ti«;e  S8  tn  itineraij  inreacher,  vntQ  the  tccearion  of  Mair,  in  1554^  whm  hib 
quitted  England,  and  sought  refuge  at  Geneva,  where  he  had  not  long  resldedf 
before  he  was  invited,  by  the  English  congregation  of  refugees  at  Frankfort,  to 
become  their  minister.  He  unwillingly  accepted  this  invitation,  at  the  request 
of  John  Calvin,  and  continued  his  services  until  embroiled  in  a  dispute  with 
Doctor  Cox,  afterward  bishop  of  Ely,  who  strenuously  contended  for  the  liturgy 
c^  King  Edward.  Knox,  in  his  usual  style  of  bold  vituperation,  having,  in  a 
treatise  published  in  England,  called  the  emperor  of  Germany  as  great  an  en^ 
my  to  Christ  as  Nero,  Ms  opponents  accused  him  to  the  senate  of  treasoi^ 
against  both  the  emperor  and  Queen  Mary ;  on  which  he  received  private  no^ 
tice  of  his  danger,  and  again  retired  to  Geneva,  whence,  after  a  residence  of 
a  few  months,  he  ventured,  in  1555,  to  pay  a  visit  to  his  native  country. 

Finding  the  professors  of  the  protestant  religion  greatly  increased  in  numbei^ 
and  formed  into  a  society  under  the  inspection  of  regular  teachers,  Knox  finally 
joined  them,  and  produced  so  great  an  effect  by  his  exertions,  in  both  Edii^ 
burgh  and  other  places,  that  the  Roman  catholic  clergy,  alarmed  at  his  progress 
summoned  him  to  appear  before  them  in  the  church  of  the  Blackfriars,  in  thai 
metropolis.  May  15,  1556.  This  summons  he  purposed  to  obey,  resting  on  th4 
support  of  a  formidable  par^  of  nobles  and  gentry,  which  so  alarmed  his  oppo» 
nents,  that  they  dropped  ue  prosecution.  Thus  encouraged,  he  continued 
preaching  with  additional  energy  and  boldness,  and  was  even  induced  to  write 
to  the  queen-regent,  Mary  of  Lorraine,  a  letter,  in  which  he  earnestly  exhorted 
her  to  listen  to  the  protestant  doctrines. 

While  thus  occupied,  Knox  was  strongly  urged  to  pay  a  visit  to  the  English 
congregation  at  Geneva,  and  he  accordingly  departed  for  that  place  in  Julyi 
1556.  He  was  no  sooner  gone,  than  the  bishops  summoned  him  to  appear  be* 
fore  them ;  and,  as  that  was  impossible,  they  passed  sentence  of  death  against 
him  as  a  heretic,  and  burnt  him  in  effigy  at  the  cross  at  Edinburgh.  Against 
the  sentence  he  drew  up  an  energetic  appeal,  which  was  printed  at  Geneia,  in 
1558,  previously  to  which  he  was  invited  to  return  to  Scotland,  and  had  actu«v 
ally  reached  Dieppe  on  his  way,  when  he  received  another  letter,  recommend- 
ing delay ;  which  epistles  he  answered  by  such  strong  remonstrances  a^nsl 
timidity  and  backsliding,  that  those  to  whom  he  addressed  them  entered  mto  % 
solemn  bond  or  covenant,  dated  December  3,  1557,  that  **  they  would  follow 
forth  their  purpose,  and  commit  themselves,  and  whatever  God  had  given  them, 
into  his  hands,  rather  than  suffer  idolatry  to  reign,  and  the  subjects  to  be  de- 
frauded of  the  only  food  of  their  souls." 

Knox,  in  the  meantime,  had  returned  to  Geneva,  where  he  published  hitf 
treatise  entitled  "  The  First  Blast  of  the  Trumpet  against  the  monstrous  Regi- 
men of  Women,  chiefly  aimed  at  the  cruel  government  of  Queen  Mary  of  Eng- 
land, and  at  the  Attempt  of  the  Queen-Regent  of  Scotland  to  rule  without  ^^ 
Parliament.**  A  "  Second  Blast"*  was  to  have  followed ;  but  the  accession  of 
Queen  Elizabeth  to  the  throne  of  England,  who  was  expected  to  be  friendly  to 
the  protestant  cause,  prevented  it. 

In  April,  1559,  Knox  would  have  visited  England,  but  was  prevented  by  the 
resentment  felt  by  Elizabeth  at  his  late  treatise.  He  therefore  proceeded  di- 
rectly to  Scotland,  where  he  found  a  persecution  of  the  protestants  just  ready 
to  commence  at  Stirling.  He  hurried  to'the  scene  of  action  to  share  the  dan<« 
^er,  and,  mounting  a  pulpit,  inflamed  the  people  by  a  vehement  harangue  apainsi 
idolatry.  The  indiscretion  of  a  priest,  who,  immediately  on  the  conclusion  of 
this  discourse,  was  preparing  to  celebrate  mass,  precipitated  his  hearers  into  m 
general  attack  on  the  churches  of  the  city,  in  which  the  altars  were  overturned, 
die  pictures  destroyed,  the  images  broken,  and  the  monasteries  almost  leveliea 
10  the  ground.  These  proceedings  were  censured  by  the  reformed  preacher8« 
^nd  by  the  leaders  of  the  party. 
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Tnm  tbis  time,  Knox  conti'tiiied  to  promote  the  Refonnation  by  every  meant 
in  his  power ;  and,  by  his  correspondence  with  the  secretary  Cecil,  was  chiefly 
instrumental  in  establishing  the  negotiation  between  the  congregation  and  the 
English,  which  terminated  in  the  march  of  an  English  army  into  Scotland. 
Being  joined  by  almost  all  the  chief  men  of  the  country,  these  forces  soon 
obliged  the  French  troops,  who  had  been  the  principal  support  of  the  regent, 
to  quit  the  kingdom,  and  the  parliament  was  restored  to  its  former  indepen- 
dence. Of  that  body,  the  majority  had  embraced  protestant  opinions,  and  no 
opportunity  was  omitted  of  assailing  the  ancient  religion ;  until  at  length  the 
presbyterian  plan,  recommended  by  Knox  and  his  brethren,  was  finally  sane- 
uoned,  the  old  ecclesiastical  courts  being  abolished,  and  the  exercise  of  reli- 
gious  worship,  according  to  the  rites  of  Qie  Romish  church,  prohibited. 

In  August,  1561,  the  unfortunate  Mary,  then  widow  of  Francis  II.,  king  of 
France,  arrived  in  Scotland  to  ireign  in  her  own  right.  She  immediately  set 
op  a  mass  in  the  royal  chapel,  which  being  much  frequented,  excited  the  zeal 
of  Knox,  who  was  equally  intolerant  with  the  leaders  of  the  conquered  party ; 
and,  in  the  face  of  an  order  of  the  privy  council,  allowing  the  private  mass,  he 
openly  declared  from  the  pulpit  that  "  one  mass  was  more  frightful  to  him  than 
ten  thousand  armed  enemies  landed  in  any  part  of  the  realm.''  This  freedom 
gave  great  offence,  and  the  queen  had  long  and  angry  conferences  with  him  on 
that  and  other  occasions,  in  which  he  never  paid  the  slightest  homage  to  either 
sex  or  rank.  He  preached  with  equal  openness  against  the  marriage  of  Mary 
with  a  papist ;  and  Darnley,  after  his  union,  being  induced  to  hear  him,  he  ob- 
served, in  the  course  of  his  sermon,  that  ^'  God  set  over  them,  for  their  offences 
and  ingratitude,  boys  and  women.** 

In  the  year  1567,  he  preached  a  sermon  at  the  coronation  of  James  VI.  (the 
■on  of  Mary,  and  afterward  James  I.  of  England),  when  Mary  had  been  de- 
throned, and  Murray  appointed  regent.  In  1572,  he  was  greatly  offended  with 
a  convention  of  ministers  at  Leith,  for  permitting  the  titles  of  "  archbishop**  and 
**  bishop**  to  remain  during  the  king*s  minority,  although  he  approved  of  the 
regulations  adopted  in  reference  to  their  elections.  At  this  time  his  constitu- 
tion was  quite  broken,  and  he  received  an  additional  shock  by  the  news  of  the 
massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew.  He  had,  however,  strength  enough  to  preach 
against  it,  which  he  desired  the  French  embassador  might  be  acquainted  with, 
but  soon  after  took  to  his  bed,  and  died,  November  24, 1572.  He  was  interred 
at  Edinburgh,  several  lords  attending,  and  particularly  the  earl  of  Morton,  that 
day  chosen  regent,  who,  when  he  was  laid  in  his  grave,  exclaimed :  "  There 
lies  he  who  never  feared  the  face  of  man,  who  hath  been  oflen  threatened 
with  dag  and  dagger,  but  yet  hath  ended  his  days  in  peace  and  honor  ;  for  he 
had  God*s  providence  watching  over  him  in  an  especial  manner  when  his  life 
was  sought.** 

The  character  of  this  eminent  reformer  has  been  sketched  by  Dr.  Robertson, 
in  his  ^^  History  of  Scotland,**  who,  in  remarking  upon  the  severity  of  his  de- 
portment, impetuosity  of  temper,  and  zealous  intolerance,  observes  that  */  the 
4{iialitie8  which  now  render  him  less  amiable,  fitted  him  to  advance  the  Refor- 
mation among  a  fierce  people,  and  enabled  him  to  encounter  dangers  and  sur- 
mount opposititon  to  which  a  more  gentle  spirit  would  have  yielded.  John  Knox 
was  a  man  of  exalted  principles,  great  intellectual  energy,  undaunted  intrepidity, 
and  exemplary  piety  and  morality.^  He  was  twice  married,  and  had  two  sons 
by  his  first  wife. 

The  nwnument  io  Knox,  a  view  of  which  is  given  on  the  opposite  page,  was 
erected  by  private  subscription,  in  the  necropolis,  opposite  the  cathedral,  Glas- 
gow. The  statue  of  Knox,  by  which  it  is  surmounted,  says  Chambers,  **  seems 
fike  the  spirit  of  the  reformer  come  back  to  inveigh,  with  outstretched  arm, 
against  ihe  cathedral,  aad,  if  poisible,  to  complete  the  work  which  be  left  un» 
Aniahed  at  his  death.* 
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Anns  Boleyn,  daughter  of  Sir  Thomas  Boleyn,  and  known  in  English  hi»- 
lory  as  the  wife  of  Henry  YIIL,  and  as  the  occasion  of  the  Reformation,  was 
bom  at  Hever  castle,  in  the  county  of  Kent,  England,  in  the  year  1507.  She 
went  to  France  in  the  seventh  year  of  her  age,  and  was  one  of  the  attendants 
of  the  English  princess,  wife  to  Louis  XIl.,  and  afterward  to  Claudia,  the  wif« 
of  Francis  I.,  and  then  of  the  duchess  of  Alen9on.  About  1525,  she  returned 
to  England,  and  was  at  Hever  castle  when  she  received  an  intimation  from  her 
father  of  his  successful  endeavors  to  have  his  daughter  placed  wider  Queen 
Catherine.  Her  reply  in  French  is  still  extant.  She  went  to  court  shortly 
afterward,  at  the  age  of  little  more  than  twenty,  and  soon  excited  the  SHscepti- 
ble  feelings  of  the  king.  Wolsey's  policy  was  to  exclude  from  the  roy^  pie»> 
enc^  any  one  whom  Henry  was  likely  to  regard  with  too  much  favor,  and  Aone, 
after  a  short  absence,  returned  to  Hever,  unconscious,  it  is  said,  of  the  kiag's 
regard  for  her. 

Again  recalled  to  court,  Anne  soon  after,  between  the  months  of  July  and 
October,  1527,  received  from  Henry  himself  a  declaration  of  his  attachment. 
In  May,  1528,  she  was  at  Hever,  and  received  letters  from  the  king,  and  he 
appears  to  have  visited  her  there,  and  to  have  prevailed  upon  her  to  return  to 
court,  a  determination  which  she  subsequently  changed.  Henry's  letters  to 
Anne  during  this  period  are  manly,  sensible,  and  tender,  and  six  years'  anxiety 
respecting  his  divorce  with  Catherine  kept  alive  his  affections,  which  miffht 
otherwise  have  cooled.    It  was  not  until  January  25, 1533,  that  hii  macriagp  midi 
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Anne  took  place.  Ciurdhial  Wotsey*  had  in  ^e  nMantinie  loet  the  confidence 
of  Honry,  been  stripped  of  hie  honors,  and  died  with  a  charge  of  high  treaeen 
hanging  over  him.  On  the  1st  of  June,  Anne  was  crowned ;  September  7th, 
she  had  a  daughter,  afterward  Queen  £lizabeth.  In  little  more  than  three 
years,  the  picture  is  reversed.  On  the  Ist  of  May,  1536,  the  qu**en  was  sud- 
denly arrested  and  examined,  and  on  the  day  following  sent  to  the  Tower ;  her 
trial  followed  on  the  15th  of  the  same  month,  and  on  the  19th  she  was  execn* 
ted  at  the  age  oftwenty-nine,  the  very  prime  of  womanhood,  after  having  onee 
been  the  object  of  the  romantic  affection  tif  her  sovereign. 

A  tourist  thus  speaks  of  Hever  castle,  an  engraving  of  which  is  on  p.  121 : 
^  The  court  is  neatly  paved  with  red  bricks  fancifully  disposed.  The  fronts  of 
the  house  are  stuccoed,  but  were  formerly  richly  embossed,  and  painted  with 
quaint  patterns.  The  entrance  to  the  apartment  is  usually  made  by  the  back- 
front,  through  what  was  once  the  great  dining-hall,  but  which  is  now  used  as  a 
kitchen.  This  is  a  most  interesting  place,  very  spacious,  being  ninety  feet  by 
thirty :  it  contains  many  fine  specimens  of  old  tables,  safes,  presses,  &c.,  part 
of  the  original '  Bullen'  furniture.  The  walls  appear  formerly  to  have  been 
covered  with  arms,  and  decorated  with  antlers  and  other  memorials  of  the  chase. 
Here  I  found  several  of  the  farmer's  servants  seated  at  one  of  the  long  tables,  ma- 
king havoc  with  a  mutton-pudding  of  enormous  size,  rivalled  by  a  huge  trencher 
of  turnip-tops .  A  bulky  apple-pudding  was  also  in  waiting.  From  this  apartment 
I  was  conducted  to  the  grand  staircase,  a  very  tawdry  affair,  utterly  out  of  char- 
acter with  the  rest  of  the  building,  and  furnished  with  some  execrable  pictures 
-—one  of  them,  a  portrait,  apparently  of  Cooke  as  Richard  III.  I  was  told  by 
the  attendant  it  represented  the  cruel  Henry  VIII.  himself.  Leaving  the  stair- 
case, several  small  anterooms  are  passed,  panelled  throughout  with  oak,  and  at 
length  a  door  is  reached  at  which  the  guide  pauses,  and  with  much  solemnity 
announces  the  threshold  of  Anne  Boleyn's  bedroom !  This  is  really  an  inter- 
esting apartment,  beautifully  panelled,  and  contains  the  original  family  chairSy 
tables,  muniment-box,  and  Anne's  bed,  a  very  heavy  affair,  dressed  with  yellow 
damask  hangings.  A  door  in  one  of  the  comers  opens  into  a  strong,  dark  cell, 
in  which  the  girl  told  me  Anne  was  imprisoned  by  Henry,  and  where  by  hia 
order  it  was  attempted  to  starve  her  to  death.  *  They  opened  the  door,'  she 
said, '  and  finding  her  not  quite  dead,  were  afraid,  and  took  her  to  London,  and 
cut  her  head  off.'  The  cell  was  probably  a  sort  of  strong  cupboard  for  plate 
and  valuables.  In  this  apartment,  several  anterooms  succeed,  and  the  suite 
terminates  in  a  grand  gallery  occupying  the  whole  length  of  the  building,  in 
which  the  judicial  meetings  and  social  gatherings  of  the  ancient  family  were 
held." 

*  Thomas  Wolbkt,  th«  eelebnted  cardfnml  and  miniifer  of  utate  under  Henrjr  VIUh  was  the  eoa 
of  a  batcher  at  Ipawtch,  in  SaflTolk,  and  bom  there  in  1471.  Aflcr  finishing  hii  edocatinn  at  Oxfin^ 
be  became  tutor  to  the  aonaof'the  marqnii  of  Doraet;  wasrabsequently  domestic  chaplain  to  the  arcb< 
biahop  of  Caotcrbary ;  and,  on  going  to  ooart.  he  gained  the  fMVor  of  Henry  VII ,  who  tent  him  on  «a 
•mbaaay  to  Uie  emperor,  and  on  bii  return  made  him  dean  of  Lincoln.  Henry  VIII.  gave  him  the  Kr* 
log  of  Torrington,  \n  Devon,  and  afterward  appointed  him  register  of  tlie  garter  and  canon  of  Wiad- 
aar.  He  next  obtained  the  deanery  of  York,  and  attending  the  king  to  Toamay,  in  France,  vrwM 
nade  birfiop  of  that  city.  In  1514,  he  was  advanced  to  the  see  of  Lincoln,  and  the  vear  folbwiog  to 
the  arrhbiahoprtc  of  York.  Insatiable  in  the  parsutl  of  emolament.  he  obtained  the  adminiatrattcM 
4if  the  see  of  Bath  and  Welli,  and  the  temporalitiea  of  the  abbey  of  8l  Albao's,  aoon  after  which  Im 
enjoyed  in  saccession  the  rich  bishoprics  of  Durham  and  Winchester.  By  these  mesns,  hia  rev#. 
noes  nearly  equalled  those  of  the  crown,  part  of  which  he  apent  in  pomp  and  ostentatfen,  and  part  te 
laudable  munificence  for  the  advancement  of  learning.  He  founded  aeverml  lectures  at  Oxfarl, 
where  he  also  erected  the  college  of  Christ  church,  and  built  a  palace  at  Hampton  court  which  Im 
preaented  tn  the  king.  He  was  at  this  time  in  the  senith  of  power,  and  had  a  oomplele  aaceiidenc|r 
^ver  the  mind  of  Henrv,  who  made  him  lord-chancellor,  and  obtained  for  him  a  cardbal^hip.  He  wati 
Bomlnsted  the  pope's  legate ;  but  having  given  nflence  tf>  the  king,  by  not  promoting  his  divorce,  he 
fen  into  disgrace,  and  hb  property  was  confiscated.  In  1330  he  was  apprehonded  at  York,  but  wwm 
iaken  ill,  and  died  on  hki  way  to  London,  exclaiming,  '*  Hsd  1  hut  served  my  God.  as  faithfoUy  wm  I 
hftTB  Mired  my  king,  Im  voold  not  have  given  me  over  in  my  gray  haiia*' 
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Of  the  many  illustrious  names  for  wbicb  the  sixteenth  century  is  distinguished 
none  have  left  a  more  enduring  record  of  their  influence  on  the  history  of  the 
world  than  John  Calvin,  who  was  born  on  the  lOlh  of  July,  1509,  at  Noyon, 
in  Picardy,  France.  His  father  Geraud  Cauvin  (or  Caulvin),  was  a  man  of 
sound  judgment,  who  held  several  important  offices  in  the  town,  and  wa9  highly 
esteemed  among  the  principal  families  of  the  province.  Unlike  the  reformers 
of  Germany  and  Switzerland,  who  passed  their  earlier  years  amid  penury  and 
hardships,  young  Calvin  was  nourished  with  tenderness  and  care.  Having  at- 
tracted the  attention  of  the  noble  family  of  Mommor,  he  was  received  under  Uieir 
protection  and  sent  to  the  college  of  the  Capettes,  in  his  native  town,  with  the 
design  of  fitting  for  the  church,  and  before  he  was  twelve  years  of  age  a  chap- 
laincy in  the  cathedral  of  Noyon  was  conferred  on  him,  to  which,  in  less  thaa 
five  years  was  added  the  cure  of  Monte ville,  though  at  that  time  he  had  not  re- 
ceived holy  orders.  A  pestilence  visiting  the  place  about  two  years  afterward^ 
he  re|)aired  to  the  college  of  Le  Marche  at  Paris,  and  continued  his  studies  un- 
der the  celebrated  Corderius ;  here  he  laid  the  foundation  of  that  pure  and  vi^ 
orous  Latin  style,  for  which  his  writings  excel. 

His  father,  now  changed  his  mind  as  to  the  profession  of  his  son  and  desired 
him  to  relinquish  the  study  of  theology  for  that  of  jurisprudence,  aa  the  moii 
certain  road  to  wealth  and  honor.  Calvin  did  not,  however,  altogether  abandon 
the  ecclesiastical  preferment  which  he  had  obtained,  as  in  1529  he  exchanged 
the  living  at  Monteville  for  that  of  Pont  I'Ev^que,  where  he  occasionally  preache<L 
In  compliance  with  bis  father's  wishes  Calvin  repaired  to  the  uaivemtj  or 
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Orieans,  where  he  stadied  law  under  Peter  Stella,  afterward  president  of  thm 
parliament  of  Paris,  and  the  most  distinguished  lawyer  of  France.  Here  he 
devoted  himself  assiduously  to  his  studies,  which  so  impaired  his  health  that 
he  never  entirely  recovered  it.  Such  was  his  reputation,  that  he  was  frequently 
called  upon  in  the  absence  of  the  professors,  to  lecture  in  their  stead,  and  when 
he  left  Orleans  the  degree  of  doctor  was  by  unanimous  consent  conferred  upon 
him  without  the  usual  fee.  The  high  position  he  had  attained  as  early  as 
1530,  is  illustrated  by  the  fact  that  his  opinion  was  requested  on  the  subject  of 
Henry  VIIl.'s  divorce  when  that  question  was  submitted  to  the  universities  and 
learned  men  of  Europe  for  their  decision  as  to  its  lawfulness.  Leaving  Orleans 
he  visited  the  university  of  Bourges,  the  most  renowned  law-school  in  France ; 
and  the  instruction  he  received  from  the  famous  Italian  jurisconsult  Andr^ 
Alciat  was  of  great  benefit  to  him,  when  called  to  assume  the  part  of  lawgiver 
in  the  republic  of  Geneva.     He  also  acquired  a  knowledge  of  the  Greek  lan- 

fuage  under  the  tuition  of  Milcbior  Wolmar,  a  reformer.     Here  his  mind  u&- 
erwent  a  change  most  important  to  his  future  character ;  he  adopted  the  prin- 
ciples of  this  reformers,  and  began  to  preach  in  favor  of  their  doctrines.  . 

His  father  having  died  in  1532,  Calvin  abandoned  the  study  of  the  law,  and 
returned  to  Paris  where  he  devoted  himself  to  the  study  of  theology,  and  began 
his  career  as  a  reformer.  His  first  religious  work  was  published  at  Paris  du- 
ring this  year.  He  also  attacked  some  of  the  doctrines  of  the  catholic  church 
in  his  discourses,  which  brought  upon  him  the  indignation  of  the  sorbonne  and 
parliament,  and  he  was  compelled  te  flee  from  Paris.  He  returned  to  Noyon, 
but  remained  there  only  long  enough  to  dispose  of  his  chaplaincy  and  resign  hia 
living  of  Pont  PEv^ue.  Calvin  went  to  several  plabes,  and' at  length  to  An- 
gouleme,  where  he  was  sheltered  in  the  house  of  Louis  du  FoUet,  a  canon  of 
AngoulSme,  and  supported  himself  some  time  there  by  teaching  Greek.  It  waa 
here  he  composed  the  greater  part  of  his  *'  Institutes  of  the  Christian  Religion." 
Margaret,  queen  of  Navarre,  sister  of  Francis  I.,  who  was  inclined  to  favor  the 
reformers,  having  shown  him  some  countenance  in  respect  of  his  learning  and 
abilities,  and  also  for  his  sufferings,  he  returned  to  Paris,  in  the  year  1534,  un- 
der her  protection ;  but  persecution  being  again  threatened,  he  quitted  France 
the  same  year,  having  first  published  a  work,  entitled  "  Psychopannychia,"  to 
confute  errors  in  regard  to  the  resurrection.  He  retired  to  Basil  in  Switzerland 
where  he  became  personally  acquainted  with  several  of  the  leading  German 
reformers.  Calvin  now  published  his  **  Institutes^  which  he  dedicated  to  Fran- 
cis I.,  in  an  elegant  Latin  epistle.  The  design  of  the  Institutes  was  to  exhibit 
a  full  view  of  the  doctrines  of  the  reformers ;  and  as  no  similar  work  had  ap* 
peared  since  the  Reformation,  and  the  peculiarities  of  the  Romish  church  were 
attacked  in  it  with  great  force  and  vigor,  it  immediately  became  highly  popular. 
It  soon  went  through  several  editions ;  it  was  translated  by  Calvin  himself  into 
French,  and  has  since  been  translated  into  all  the  principal  modem  languages. 
Its  effect  upon  the  Christianworld  has  been  so  remarkable,  as  to  entitle  it  to  be 
looked  upon  as  one  of  those  books  that  have  changed  the  face  of  society. 
Calvin  was  only  twenty-six  years  of  age  when  this  great  work  was  published, 
and  yet  so  carefully  haid  his  religious  doctrines  been  matured,  that  though  he 
greatly  expanded  his  views  he  never  varied  from  the  principles  first  propound- 
ed. Calvin  soon  after  visited  Italy,  and  was  received  with  marked  distine- 
"^tion  by  the  learned  duchess  of  Ferrara,  daughter  of  Louis  XII.,  and  the  refonn- 
era  generally.  He  returned  to  Noyon,  intending  to  go  to  Basil  or  Straaburg^ 
Imt  was  forced,  in  consequence  of  the  road  through  Lorraine  being  closed  by 
the  army  of  Charles  Y.,  to  alter  his  course  and  pass  through  Savoy  to  Geneva^ 
where  he  arrived  in  the  mouth  of  August,  1536.  This  slight  circumstancs 
probably  changed  the  current  of  his  subsequent  life. 

The  reform^  religion  having  been  publicly  established  the  abof  e-nauMd  yosr 
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m  Genera,  at  tlie  nrgent  request  of  Fare!,  Biret,  and  other  eminent  reform- 
era,  bj  whom  the  revolution  had  been  achieved,  Calvin  here  became  a  preacher^ 
and  also  professor  of  divinity.  Farel  who  was  at  this  time  the  most  distin- 
guished person  in  the  place,  for  his  learning,  virtue,  and  zeal,  quickly  appreci- 
ated the  same  qualities  in  C^vin,  and  they  united  their  efforts  for  the  complete 
reformation  of  Geneva,  and  the  diffusion  of  its  principles  throughout  Europe. 
They  formed  a  plan  of  church  government,  and  confession  of  faith,  which  were 
laid  before  the  public  authorities  for  approval,  in  November,  and  in  the  month 
of  July  following,  received  the  sanction  of  the  people.  The  same  year  the 
councU  of  Geneva  conferred  on  Farel  the  honor  of  a  burgess  of  the  city,  in 
token  of  their  respect  and  gratitude.  But  the  popular  will  was  not  prepared  for 
the  severe  discipline  of  the  reformers,  and  in  a  short  time  the  people  resisted 
•ome  innovations  on  their  religious  practices,  and,  under  the  direction  of  a  fac- 
tion, met  in  a  public  assembly  and  expelled  Farel  and  Calvin  from  the  place. 
Calvin  repaired  to  Berne,  and  then  to  Strasburg,  where  he  was  appointed  pro- 
fessor of  divinity  and  minister  of  a  French  church,  into  which  he  introduced 
his  own  form  of  church  government  and  discipline.  In  his  absence,  great  ef- 
forts were  made  to  get  the  Genevese  to  return  to  the  communion  of  the  church 
of  Rome,  particularly  by  Cardinal  Sadolet,  who  wrote  to  them  earnestly  to  that 
effect;  but  Calvin,  ever  alive  to  the  maintenance  of  the  principles  of  the  Refor- 
mation, disappointed  all  the  expectations  of  bis  enemies,  and  confirmed  the 
Crenevese  in  the  new  faith,  addressing  to  them  two  powerful  and  affectionate 
letters,  and  replying  to  that  written  by  Sadolet.  While  at  Strasburg  also^ 
Calvin  published  a  treatise  on  the  Lord's  Supper,  in  which  he  combated  the 
opinions  of  both  the  Roman  catholics  and  Lutherans,  and  at  the  same  time 
explained  his  own  views  of  that  ordinance.  Here,  too,  he  published  his 
"  Commentary  on  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans."  It  was  during  his  stay  in  this 
city  that  he  married  Idellet,  the  widow  of  an  anabaptist  preacher. 

In  October,  1540,  he  and  Farel  were  solicited  by  tne  council  of  Geneva 
to  return  to  their  former  charge  in  that  city:  in  May,  1541,  their  banishment 
was  revoked;  and  in  September  following  Calvin  was  received  into  the  city 
amidst  the  congratulations  of  his  flock,  Farel  remaining  at  Neufchatel,  where 
be  was  loved  and  respected.  Calvin  did  not  trifle  in  the  peculiarly  favorable 
circumstances  in  which  he  was  now  placed.  He  immediately  laid  before  the 
council  his  scheme  of  church  government,  and  after  it  was  adopted  and  pub- 
lished by  authority,  which  was  on  the  20th  November,  1541,  he  was  unhesi- 
tating in  its  enforcement.  His  promptitude  and  firmness  were  now  conspicuous ; 
he  was  the  ruling  spirit  in  Geneva ;  and  the  church  which  he  had  established 
there  he  wished  to  make  the  mother  and  seminary  of  all  the  reformed  churches. 
His  personal  labors  were  increasing ;  he  preached  every  day  for  two  weeks  of 
each  month ;  he  gave  three  lessons  in  divinity  every  week ;  he  assisted  at  all 
the  deliberations  of  the  consistory  and  company  of  pastors ;  he  defended  the 
principles  of  the  Reformation  against  all  who  attacked  them ;  he  explained  those 
principles  in  both  writing  and  discourse ;  and  maintained  a  correspondence 
with  every  part  of  Europe.  Geneva,  however,  was  the  common  centre  of  all 
his  exertions,  and  its  prosperity  peculiarly  interested  him,  though  less  for  its 
own  sake  than  to  make  it  a  fountain  for  the  supply  of  the  world :  he  established 
an  academy  there,  the  high  character  of  which  was  long  maintained ;  he  made 
the  city  a  Uterary  mart,  and  encouraged  all  the  French  refugees  and  others  who 
sought  his  advice  to  apply  themselves  to  the  occupation  of  a  printer  or  librari- 
an ;  and  having  finished  Uie  ecclesiastical  regimen,  he  directed  his  attention  to 
tile  improvement  of  the  municipal  government  of  the  place. 

That  some  of  the  acts  of  Caivin  should  show  marks  of  intolerance  is  not  sur- 
prising, when  we  consider  ihe  notions  of  civil  and  religious  liberty  prevail- 
ing «|  that  time«  aad  the  many  efforts  made  to  overthrow  his  authority.    His 
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conduct  to  Setlr^tnft  h'M  ilttraeted  th^  moM  attenttoii:  tt  lias  been  Mmtelf 
condemned  by  many,  and  as  strongly  defended  by  others,  even  by  the  mild 
Melancthon.  Senretus  had  been  guilty  not  only  of  heresy  on  the  doctrine  of 
the  trinity,  but  of  an  attempt  to  overUifow  the  civil  authority  ;  and  though  Calrin's 
influence  might  have  saved  him  from  the  stake  had  He  interposed,  yet  he  allowed 
the  magistrates  to  execute  their  sentence  without  opposition.  In  1554,  Calvin 
published  a  work  in  defence  of  the  doctrine  of  the  trinity  against  the  errors  of 
Servetus,  and  to  prove  the  right  of  the  civil  magistrate  to  punish  heresy.  Of  all 
the  testimonies  to  the  merits  of  Calvin  at  this  time,  the  most  unsuspected  is 
that  of  the  canons  of  Noyon,  who,  in  1556,  publicly  returned  thanks  tu  God  on 
occasion  of  his  recovery  from  an  illness  which  it  was  thought  would  prove 
mortal.  It  was  no  doubt  the  state  of  Calvin^s  health  which  prevented  him 
going  in  1561  to  the  famous  Conference  of  Poissy ;  nothing  but  his  many  pains 
and  infirmities,  as  it  appears  from  bis  correspondence  with  Beza,  who  was  sent 
to  the  conference  fVom  Geneva,  would  have  prevented  him  attending  an  assem* 
bly  which  promised  to  be  of  so  much  consequence,  and  which  was  indeed  re- 
markable in  this  respect,  that  from  that  time  the  followers  of  Calvin  became 
known  as  a  distinct  sect,  bearing  the  name  of  their  leader.  Amidst  all  his 
sufferings,  however,  neither  his  public  functions  nor  his  literary  labors  ceased ; 
he  continued  to  edify  the  church  of  Geneva  by  his  sermons  and  his  intercourse 
among  the  people,  and  to  instruct  Europe  by  his  works  ;  and  to  the  la^t  he  main* 
tained  the  same  firmness  of  character  which  had  distinguished  him  through 
life.  On  his  death-bed  he  took  God  to  witness  that  he  had  preached  the  gos'> 
pel  purely,  and  exhorted  all  about  Itim  to  walk  worthy  of  the  divine  goodness ; 
bis  delicate  frame  gradually  became  quite  emaciated,  and  on  the  27th  May,  1564, 
he  died  without  a  struggle,  in  the  fifty-fifth  year  of  his  age. 

Theodore  Beza,  a  personal  friend  of  Calvin,  has  given  a  fine  summary  of 
bis  character,  from  which  we  here  quote :  ''Calvin  was  not  of  large  stature ;  his 
complexion  was  pale,  and  rather  brown  ;  even  to  his  last  moments  his  eyes  were 
peculiarly  bright,  and  indicative  of  his  penetrating  genius.  He  knew  nothing 
of  luxury  in  his  outward  life,  but  was  fond  of  the  greatest  neatness,  as  became 
his  thorough  simplicity;  his  manner  of  living  was  so  arranged,  that  he  showed 
himself  equally  averse  to  extravagance  and  parsimony ;  he  took  so  little  nour- 
ishment, such  being  the  weakness  of  his  stomach,  that  for  many  years  he  con-* 
tented  himself  with  one  meal  a  day.  Of  sleep  he  had  almost  none  ;  his  memory 
was  incredible ;  he  immediately  recognised,  after  many  years,  those  whom  he 
had  once  seen ;  and  when  he  had  been  interrupted  for  several  hours,  in  some 
work  about  which  he  was  employed,  he  could  immediately  resume  and  continue 
it,  without  reading  again  what  he  had  before  written.  His  judgment  was  so 
acute  and  correct  in  regard  to  the  most  opposite  concerns  al)out  which  his  ad-* 
vice  was  asked,  that  he  often  seemed  to  possess  the  gift  of  looking  into  the 
future.  He  despised  fine  speaking,  and  was  rather  abrupt  in  his  language  ;  but 
he  wrote  admirably,  and  no  theologian  of  his  lime  expressed  himself  so  clearly, 
BO  impressively  and  acutely  as  he.  Although  nature  had  endowed  Calvin  with 
a  dignified  seriousness,  in  both  manner  and  character,  no  one  was  more  agree- 
able than  he  in  ordinary  conversation.  An  enemy  to  all  flattery,  he  hated  dis- 
simulation, especially  every  dishonest  sentiment  in  reference  to  religion ;  he 
Was  therefore  as  powerful  and  stormy  an  enemy  to  vices  of  this  kind,  as  he 
was  a  devoted  friend  to  truth,  simplicity,  and  (Uprightness.  His  temperament 
was  naturally  choleric,  and  his  active  public  life  had  tended  greatly  to  increase 
this  failing;  but  the  Spirit  of  God  had  taught  him  so  to  moderate  his  anger,  that 
no  word  ever  escaped  him  unworthy  of  a  righteous  man.  It  was  only,  when 
the  question  concerned  religion,  and  when  he  had  to  contend  against  hardened 
sinners,  that  be  allowed  himself  to  be  moved  and  ercited  beyoud  the  bounds  of 
irfbdentieii.'' 
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PETER    PAUL   RUBENS. 


Petbr  Paul  Rubens  was,  according  to  one  account,  a  natWe  of  Antwerp  , 
but  others  say,  that  his  father  being  under  the  necessity  of  removing  to  Cologne, 
10  avoid  the  calamities  of  civil  war,  his  son  was  bom  there  in  1577.  His  ^m* 
Uy  was  honorable,  and  gave  him  a  very  liberal  education.  Discovering  an  early 
torn  for  painting,  he  was  placed  under  Tobias  Vestraecht,  an  artist  who  excelled 
in  landscape  and  architecture,  at  Antwerp ;  but  in  a  short  time  Rubens  left  him, 
to  become  a  scholar  of  Adam  Van  Oort,  from  whom,  on  account  of  his  morose 
temper,  he  soon  parted.  He  then  attached  himself  to  Otho  Yenius,  or  Octavio 
Van  Veen,  who  was  a  man  of  learning,  an  accomplished  artist,  and  of  an  amia* 
ble  disposition.  From  this  preceptor,  Rubens  acquired  that  taste  for  allegory 
which  distinguished  him  so  remarkably  through  life,  though  it  certainly  did  not 
constitute  his  highest  merit.  After  continuing  with  this  instructor  four  years, 
he  was  told  very  candidly  by  Venius,  that  he  could  teach  him  no  more,  and  that 
notliing  remained  for  his  improvement  but  a  journey  to  Italy.  This  was  agree- 
able to  the  wish  of  Rid)en8  ;  but  of  the  means  by  which  he  accomplished  it, 
different  accounts  have  been  given.  Sandrart,  who  was  intimately  acquainted 
with  Rubens,  and  accompani^  him  when  he  travelled  through  Holland,  tell» 
OS  thai  the  Archduke  Albert,  governor  of  the  Netherlands,  conceived  so  high 
an  opinion  of  him,  from  ibe  accounts  he  had  received  of  his  superior  talentii, 
thai  ne  engaged  him  in  his  service,  employed  him  to  paint  several  fine  designs 
for  his  own  palace ;  and  recommended  him  in  the  most  honorable  manner  to 
tfaa  duke  of  Mai^ua^  that  in  his  court  he  might  have  constant  access  to  an  ad*' 
mirsble  collection  of  paintings  and  antique  statues,  and  thus  have  an  oppottnaMy* 
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of  impronng  bimself  Itjt  studying,  as  well  as  copying,  the  former,  and  designinc 
after  the  latter.  On  his  arrival  at  Mantua,  he  was  receired  with  a  degree  « 
distinction  worthy  of  his  merit ;  and  while  he  continued  there,  added  consider- 
ably to  his  knowledge,  though  he  attached  himself  in  a  snore  particular  manner 
to  we  style  of  coloring  peculiar  to  the  Venetian  school.  On  leaving  Mantua 
he  went  to  Rome,  Venice,  and  other  cities  of  Italy,  and  studied  the  works 
of  the  greatest  painters,  from  ^he  time  of  Raphael  to  his  own ;  and  accom- 
plished himself  in  coloring,  by  the  observations  he  made  on  the  style  of  Titian, 
and  of  Paolo  Veronese.  However,  he  neglected  to  refine  his  taste  as  much  as 
he  ought,  by  the  antiques,  though  most  of  the  memorable  artists  in  painting  had 
sublimed  their  own  ideas  of  grace,  expression,  elegant  simplicity,  beautiful  pro- 
portion, and  nature,  principally  by  making  them  their  perpetual  study  and  mod- 
els. On  his  return  to  Mantua,  he  painted  three  magnificent  pictures  for  the 
church  of  the  Jesuits,  which,  in  point  of  execution,  freedom,  and  force  of  efTect, 
rank  among  his  best  productions.  The  duke  of  Mantua  being  desirous  of  hav- 
ing copies  of  some  of  the  most  celebrated  pictures  at  Rome,  sent  Rubens 
thither  for  that  purpose,  by  which  commission  he  not  only  added  to  his  reputa- 
tion, but  to  his  improvement.  In  1605,  his  patron  employed  him  on  an  embas- 
sy to  the  court  of  Spain,  where  he  painted  the  picture  of  Philip  the  Third,  and 
received  from  that  monarch  the  most  flattering  marks  of  distinction.  On  the 
death  of  his  mother,  he  formed  the  design  of  settling  in  Italy ;  but  at  the  ear- 
nest request  6f  the  Archduke  Albert,  he  returned  to  Antwerp,  where  he  married, 
and  built  a  splendid  mansion,  which  he  furnished  with  numerous  antiques,  and 
pictures.  His  great  popularity  naturally  created  enemies,  the  principal  of 
whom  were  Abraham  Janssens,  Schut,  and  Rombouts.  The  first  of  these  chal- 
lenged Rubens  to  a  trial  of  skill ;  but  he  answered,  that  he  would  contend  with 
him  when  Janssens  should  show  himself  worthy  of  the  honor.  With  respect 
to  the  others,  all  the  return  he  made  them  for  their  abuse  was  by  giving  them 
employment,  and  relieving  their  necessities.  In  1G20,  Rubens  received  a  com- 
mission from  Mary  de  Medicis,  to  adorn  the  gallery  of  the  Luxembourg  with  a 
series  of  paintings,  illustrating  the  principal  events  in  her  own  history.  These 
admired  performances  he  completed  in  three  years :  soon  after  which  he  became 
acquainted  with  George  Villiers,  duke  of  Buckingham,  who  gave  him  ten  thou- 
sand pounds  for  his  museum  of  antiques  and  paintings.  In  1628,  Rubens  was 
sent  by  .the  Archduchess  Isabella  on  a  political  mission  to  Madrid,  where  he 
performed  the  part  of  a  diplomatist  with  as  much  skill  as  that  of  an  artist.  The 
duke  d'Olivares  had  just  founded  a  convent  of  Carmelites,  at  Loeches,  near 
Madrid  :  and  the  king,  as  a  mark  of  iavor  to  that  minister,  directed  Rubens  to 
paint  four  pictures  for  the  church,  which  he  executed  in  his  grandest  style,  and 
the  richest  glow  of  coloring.  He  also  painted  eight  grand  pictures  for  the  pal- 
ace at  Madrid.  In  1629,  he  returned  to  Flsnders,  and  the  same  year  was  sent 
on  another  political  mission  to  England.  While  there,  Charles  I.  engaged  him 
to  paint  the  apotheosis  of  his  father,  in  the  banqueting-house  of  Whitehall ;  for 
wluch  he  received  three  thousand  pounds.  He  also  painted  Charles  in  the 
character  of  St.  George,  and  Henrietta  Maria  as  Cleodelinde ;  with  Rich- 
mond and  the  Thames  in  the  distance.  For  these  works  he  was  knighted,  on 
the  21st  of  February,  1630.  Rubens  having  accomplished  the  object  for  which 
he  had  been  sent  to  the  English  court,  returned  to  the  Netherlands,  and  was 
received  with  all  the  honors  due  to  his  extraordinary  services.  He  had  now 
attained  his  fifty-eighth  year,  when  he  was  attacked  with  violent  fits  of  the  gout, 
which  obliged  him  to  abandon  larg^  works,  and  confine  his  pencil  to  easel  pic- 
tiures.  Yet  he  continued  to  practise  his  art,  and  to  instruct  pupils,  until  his 
death, .  in  1640.  He  was  buried  wi^  great  funeral  pomp,  in  die  church  of 
St.  James,  at  Antwerp,  where  his  widow  and  children  erected  a  monument  to 
hiftmemonr. 
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QUEEN    ELIZABETH. 

Elixabsth,  queen  of  England,  and  one  of  its  most  celebrated  sovereigns,  was 
fiom  September  7,  1533.  She  was  the  daughter  of  Henry  Vni.  by  his  second 
wife,  Anne  Boleyn.  She  was  educated  in  the  principles  of  the  reformed  reli- 
gion, and  her  emrly  years  wero  passed  in  pnvacy,  a  measure  rendered  necessary 
by  the  jealousy  of  her  catholic  sister  Mary,  who  finally  caused  her  to  be  arrested 
in  1554,  and  confined  to  the  Tower  on  a  false  charge  of  treason,  but  her  life 
was  saved  by  the  interposition  of  Philip,  the  husband  of  Mary,  and  she  was 
remoTed  to  Woodstock. 

On  the  death  of  Mary,  November  17, 1558,  Elizabeth  was  drawn  from  her  ob- 
•curity  and  proclaimea  queen,  being  received  with  acclamation  by  the  people. 
NoCwitlutanding  the  security  with  which  she  appeared  to  possess  the  throne, 
the  da4  not  iuitil«oae  time  after  her  accee^ion  decidedly  ezpreas  her  intentioiia 
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wUh  respect  to  die  national  religion.  She  commenced  lier  rstgn  uttk  diai 
caution  and  ambiguity  of  purpose  which  characterized  her  future  proceedinga, 
and  which  on  die  present  occasion  left  it  for  some  time  a  matter  of  uncertainty 
whether  she  would  tolerate  the  existing  religious  establishment,  or,  in  conform- 

?'  f  with  her  own  principles,  favor  the  measures  of  the  protestant  reformers, 
hus  at  her  coronation  (January  15,  1559)  she  foibade  the  customary  elevation 
of  the  Host,  and  refused  to  hear  mass  in  public ;  yet  it  was  known  that  nhm 
kept  a  crucifix  and  some  holy  water  in  her  prirate  chapel ;  and  when  the  prot- 
estants  waited  on  her  with  tneir  petitions,  she  returned  ambiguous  and  almost 
negatiye  answers.  The  hopes  which  the  protestants  had  conceired  from  the 
education  of  the  queen  were,  although  delayed  by  her  ambiguous  meaner,  at 
length,  howeyer,  realized  by  the  queen  expressing  her  sentiments  in  fsTor  of 
the  protestant  principles,  but  leaving  the  question  of  the  national  religion  to  be 
decided  by  her  parliament,  which  met  in  January,  1559,  and  which,  wflling  to 
adapt  itself  to  her  wishes,  restored  the  reformed  religion  throughout  the  country 
They  did  not  however  stop  here,  but  interdicted  the  practice  of  the  catholic 
forms  of  worship,  and  although  fires  were  not  resorted  to,  as  in  Mary's  reign, 
fines  and  imprisonment  were  carried  to  die  utmost  extent  of  .severity.  Although 
the  violence  thus  manifested  toward  the  catholics  can  not  be  defended,  it  was 
owing  perhaps  more  to  the  instigation  of  the  protestant  clergy,  than  to  die  queeo 
herself,  who  wished  to  conciliate  all  classes  of  her  subjects.  She  commenced 
her  reign  with  great  prudence,  and  if  she  displayed  some  of  diat  spirit  of  des^ 
potism  which  she  inherited  from  her  father,  her  measures  were  characterized 
by  great  wisdom  and  with  a  view  to  great  national  objects.  By  her  frugality 
she  was  soon  enabled  to  pay  off  the  great  debts  of  die  crown,  and  to  rebate 
the  coinage,  which  had  been  debased  by  her  predecessors.  She  made  large 
purchases  of  arms  on  die  continent :  she  introduced  or  gready  improved  the 
arts  of  making  gunpowder  and  casting  cannon ;  and,  what  was  of  foremost 
importance,  she  directed  her  energies  to  the  increase  of  the  naval  force,  so 
diat  she  was  soon  fusthr  endded  to  the  appellations  of  **  Restorer  of  Naval 
Olory ;  Queen  of  the  Northern  Seas.**  She  died  March  24,  1603,  at  the  age 
of  seven^,  having  reigned  over  forty  years.  In  person,  Elizabeth  was  grace- 
ful, in  stature  majestic,  and  in  mien  noble.  Her  features  were  not  regular,  bnl 
her  eyes  were  lively  and  sparkling,  and  her  complexion  fair.  Her  strong  nat- 
ural capacity  was  improved  by  the  most  enlarged  educational  facilities  attaina- 
ble  in  those  days,  into  which  it  was  customary  to  initiate  females  of  distinc- 
tion ;  and  she  had  acquired  several  languages  before  she  was  seventeen,  and 
was  well  versed  in  the  departments  of  literature,  theology,  science,  and  the  arts. 
One  of  the  most  extraordinary  traits  of  Elizabeth's  character  was  her  avowed 
resolution  of  remaining  single,  a  resolution  which  she  kept,  and  which,  in  ^ite 
of  her  conduct  in  the  negotiadon  of  several  ofien  of  marriage  from  foreign 
princes,  she  appears  to  l»ve  always  mtended  to  keep.  That  she  was  not, 
however,  free  from  the  vanities  and  jealousies  of  womankind,  many  events 
of  her  life  sufficiendy  prove,  the  most  faring  of  which  is  her  persecution  of  the 
unfortunate  Mary,  queen  of  Scots,  which  must  pardy  be  ascribed  to  odier  than 
politicaTfeelings.  Her  treatment  of  the  queen  of  Scots  can  never  be  defended, 
and  the  feigned  sorrow  of  Elizabeth,  and  the  attempto  to  shift  the  odium  of  the 
death  of  her  unfortunate  rival  from  herself  to  others,  have  injured  her  memoiy 
more  perhaps  than  the  deed  itself.  It  must  not  be  forgotten,  however,  that  if 
in  some  things  Elizabeth  is  to  be  blamed,  the  general  character  of  her  admin- 
istration, and  die  high  state  of  prosperity  to  which  the  kingdom  attained  under 
her  auspices,  render  her  reign  one  of  die  most  celebrated  in  English  history. 

Her  chancellor,  Robert  Cecil,  has  said,  with  great  truthrthat  she  wae 

than  a  nan«  and  in  truth  sometimes  less  than  a  womaa.'^ 
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LADY   JANE    GREY. 

Lady  Janb  Grit,  an  ilhistrious  female,  whom  accomplishments  and  mistor- 
inies  have  rendered  her  an  espectai  object  of  interest,  was  the  daughter  of 
Henry  Grey,  marquis  of  Dorset  (afterward  duke  of  Suffolk),  by  the  lady  Fran- 
ces, daughter  of  Charles  Brandon,  duke  of  Suffolk,  and  Mary,  younger  sister 
of  Heaiy  Vlil.  She  was  bom  in  1537,  at  Bradgate,  her  father's  aeat  in  Let* 
cesterAire,  and  early  in  life  gave  proofs  of  talents  of  a  superior  order%  Ska 
wrote  aa  incompsrable  hand ;  played  well  on  different  instruments ;  Mid  ao» 
quired  a  knowledge  of  die  GreeiL,  Hebrew^  and  Latin,  as  well  as  of  the  French 
and  Italian  langua|(es.  Roffer  Ascham  has  given  a  beautiful  and  affecting  nar- 
rative of  his  interview  with  her  at  Bradgate^  where  he  found  her  reading  Plato^ 
Phsdo  in  Greek,  while  the  family  were  amusing  themselves  in  the  park. 

In  1551,  her  father  was  created  duke  of  Suffolk ;  and  at  this  time  Lady  Jane 
Grey  was  much  at  court,  where  the  ambitious  duke  of  Northumberland  projected 
m  marriage  between  her  and  his  son.  Lord  Guildford  Dudley^  which  took  place 
at  the  end  of  Ma^>  1553.  Soon  after  this,  Edward  VL  died,  having  been  pre- 
vailed upon,  in  ms  last  illness^  to  settle  the  ccown  upon  the  Lady  Jane,  who 
reluctantly  accepted  it,  and  was  proclaimed  queen.  This  gleam  of  royalty, 
however,  was  of  short  duration ;  for  the  p^^eant  reign  lasted  but  nine  da3ra. 
The  kingdom  was  dissatisfied,  and  the  nobility  indignant  at  the  presumption  of 
Northumberland;  so  that  Mary  soon  overcame  her  enemies,  and  was  not  back- 
ward in  taking  ample  revenge.  The  duke  of  Northumberland  was  beheaded ; 
and  Lady  Jane  and  her  husband  were  arraigned,  convicted  of  treason,  and  sent 
to  the  Tower.  After  being  confined  some  time,  the  council  resolved  to  put  . 
these  innocent  victims  of  a  parent's  unprincipled  ambition  to  death.  Lord 
Guildford  suffered  first ;  and  as  hp  passed  her  window,  his  lady  gave  him  her 
last  adieu.  Immediately  afterward  she  was  executed  on  the  same  scaffold ;  8i|f> 
feriag  with  calm  resignatian,  aa4  a  firm  atttachment  to  th^  protet^Bft  JrttUff<}fl» 
FeWvaiy  12, 1554. 
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MARY    STUART. 

MjlRT  Stuart,  queen  of  Scots,  famous  for  her  beauty,  her  wit,  her  learning, 
and  her  misfortunes,  was  daughter  of  James  V.,  king  of  Scotland,  and  suc- 
ceeded her  father  in  1542,  eight  days  afler  her  birth.  In  1558  she  married 
Francois,  dauphin,  and  afterward  king  of  France,  by  which  means  she  became 
queen  of  France.  This  monarch  dying  in  1560,  she  returned  into  Scotland, 
and  married  her  cousin,  Henry  Stuart,  Lord  Damley,  in  1565.  Being  exclu* 
ded  from  any  share  of  the  government  (as  he  suspected)  by  the  advice  of  Riz- 
sio,  an  Italian  musician,  her  favorite  and  secretary,  the  king,  by  the  coun* 
sel  and  assistance  of  some  of  the  principal  nobility,  suddenly  surprised  them 
together,  and  Rizzio  was  slain  in  the  queen's  presence,  in  1566.  An  apparent 
reconciliation  afterward  took  place,  when  Damley,  who  had  continued  to  re*> 
side  separately  from  the  queen,  was  assassinated,  and  the  house  he  inhabited 
blown  up  with  gunpowder,  in  February,  1567.  This  barbarous  transaction  was 
but  very  imperfectly  investigated ;  and  in  the  month  of  May  following,  she  wed- 
ded  the  earl  of  Botbwell,  who  was  openly  accused  as  the  murderer  of  the  lato 
kins.  Scotland  soon  became  a  scene  of  conftision  and  civil  discord.  Both- 
well,  a  fugitive  and  an  outlaw,  took  refuge  in  Denmark ;  and  Mary,  made  a  cap* 
live,  was  treated  with  insult  and  contempt,  and  committed  to  custody  in  the  cas- 
tle of  Loch  Leven.  After  some  months'  confinement  she  effected  her  escape, 
and,  assisted  by  the  few  friends  who  still  remained  attached  to  her,  made  an 
etfbrt  to  recover  her  power.  She  was  opposed  by  the  earl  of  Murray,  the  nat- 
liral  son  of  James  V .,  who  had  obtained  the  regency  in  the  minority  of  her  son. 
Tho  battle  of  Langside  insured  the  triumph  of  her  enemiea ;  and,  to  avoid  Ml* 
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tng  again  into  their  power,  she  fled  to  England,  and  sought  the  protection  of 
Queen  Elizabefh ;  but  that  princess  treated  her  as  a  personal  and  political  rival, 
and  kept  her  in  safe  custody.  For  a  period  of  eighteen  years  was  the  unhappy 
queen  of  Scotland  a  stato  prisoner ;  and,  during  die  whole  of  that  long  term, 
she  was  considered  as  the  head  of  the  popish  party,  who  wished  to  see  a  prin- 
cess of  their  persuasion  on  the  throne  of  England.  Mary,  despairing  of  recov- 
ering that  of  Scotland,  most  assuredly  became  a  dupe  to  thifi  party,  and  coim- 
tenanced,  if  she  was  not  directly  concerned  in,  their  plots.  She  was  accord- 
ingly tried  for  a  conspiracy  against  the  life  of  the  queen  of  England,  coki* 
demned,  and  suffered  decapitation,  February  8,  1587,  in  the  castle  of  Foth6t^ 
ingay,  where  she  had  been  long  confined.  Her  body  was  interred  with  grehX 
pomp  in  Peterborough  cathedral,  but  subsequently  removed  by  her  son  James  ]., 
to  Henry  the  Seventh's  chapel,  Westminster  abbey,  where  a  magnificent  monu- 
ment was  erected  to  her  memory.  The  character  and  conduct  of  Mary,  queen 
of  Scots,  have  been  made  the  subject  of  mucb  controversy ;  but  the  fact  of  h^r 
marrying  Bothwell,  "  stained  as  he  was  by  universal  suspicion  of  Damley's 
murder,  is  a  spot  upon  her  character  for  which  we  in  vain  seek  an  apology.*^ 

Fotheringay  castle  was  demolished  by  the  order  of  James  I.,  to  mark 
his  indignation  at  the  execution  of  his  mother.  Fotheringay  church,  a  view 
ef  which  is  given  below,  stands  near  the  site  of  the  castle,  and  contains  the 
mortal  remains  of  several  members  of  the  Plantagenet  family.  It  contains  an 
ancient  stone  pulpit,  and  a  fine  font.  If  the  remains  of  the  castle  had  been  on 
an  extensive  scale,  and  well  preserved,  the  place  would  be  more  familiarly 
known  than  it  is ;  but  its  celebrity  and  consequence  are  solely  the  reflection  of 
past  times,  the  monuments  of  which  do  not  exist  to  attract  the  visiter  to  the 
spot. 


sl^^^^ht. 
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SULTAN  AKBER. 

If oaAHBBD  AxBSK,  0on  of  the  sultan  Hmnaynn,  wts  bom  in  ld43»  sad  nw- 
ceeded  to  Che  Mogul  throne  in  India  on  ike  death  of  hia  father,  in  1556»  at  tko 
early  age  of  thirteen.  As  he  was  yet  too  young  to  take  the  goremment  into 
hi/  own  hmdst  it  was  intrasted,  daring  his  minority^  to  a  Turkish  nobleman^ 
by  the  name  of  Behram,  who  had  been  his  father's  most  rained  friend.  Beh- 
ram  wae  an  ablo  minister,  but  fond  of  absolute  authority ;  therefore  not  rery 
ready  to  bring  forward  his  royal  charge,  who  was  kept  for  some  years  nnder 
more  restraint  than  suited  a  high  spirit,  impatient  of  control. 

Akber  was  handsome  in  person,  courteous  in  maimers,  end  gifted  with  all 
those  princely  qualities  that  are  sure  to  render  a  monarch  popular.  Skilled  in 
ell  manly  exercises,  and  courageous  eren  to  madness,  he  delighted  to  exhibit 
his  prowess  in  taming  wild  horses  and  elephants,  or  in  brsTing  the  dangers  to 
which  Imntsmen  are  exposed  in  the  East,  from  the  ferocious  nature  of  the  ani- 
mals they  chase.  Tiger-hunting  was  the  favorite  sport  of  the  young  sultan» 
who,  when  engaged  in  this  perilous  pastime,  was  ever  the  most  daring  of  the 
par^,  and  in  the  eagerness  of  pursuit  was  frequently  separated  from  his  train ; 
the  only  times,  perhaps,  when  he  found  himself  perfectly  at  liber^.  It  was  on 
one  of  Uieae  occasions  that  he  executed  the  bold  project  of  freeing  nimself  from  a 
state  of  mielage  that  was  becoming  every  day  more  irksome  to  him.  Galloping 
off  alone  Id  Delhi,  he  took  possession  of  the  palace  as  sole  master,  and  issued 
s  proclamation,  declaring  that  he  intended,  from  that  moment,  to  take  the  gov- 
ernment into  his  own  hands. 

Finding  plenty  of  friends  to  support  him,  ^roung  Akber  sent  a  formal  dismis- 
sal to  the  regent,  who  was  so  incensed  at  being  mus  unexpectedly  deprived  of 
office,  that  he  revolted,  and,  collecting  a  body  of  troops,  attempted  to  make  him- 
self master  of  the  Punjab ;  but  being  defeated  by  the  royal  army,  he  repaired 
to  court,  and,  kneeling  at  the  foot  of  the  throne,  solicited  pardon  for  his  rebel- 
lion, which  was  graciously  accorded.  The  sultan  then  offered  a  government 
of  some  importance  to  the  humbled  minister,  who,  however,  declined  the  prof- 
fered favor,  on  the  plea  that  he  desired  to  expiate  his  fault  by  making  a  pil- 
l^image  to  Mecca.  Having  received  the  royal  permission,  he  set  out  on  his 
loumey,  but  never  reached  the  holy  city,  as  he  was  assassinated  on  the  way 
by  an  Afghan  chief,  in  revenge  for  ue  death  of  his  father,  who  had  fallen  in 
battle  against  the  Moguls. 

Throughout  the  whole  of  Akber*s  reign  incessant  warfare  was  going  on, 
partly  caused  by  the  rebellions  of  governors  of  provinces,  and  partly  by  the 
endeavors  of  Akber  to  extend  the  empire  to  its  utmost  limits.  His  arms  were 
eniformly  successful,  and  in  a  few  years  he  had  extended  his  dominions  on 
every  side.  The  great  kingdom  of  Guzerat,  which  had  been  in  a  state  of  an- 
archy for  a  long  period,  was  finally  subdued  and  annexed  to  the  Mogul  domin- 
ions in  1573 ;  so  that  in  about  twenty  years  from  the  date  of  his  accession  to 
tfie  throne  of  Delhi,  Akber  had  made  himself  absolute  sovereisn  of  all  the 
country  then  known  by  the  name  of  Hindostan.  The  chiefs  of  ue  conquered 
States  were  always  treated  honorably,  and  enrolled  among  the  nobles  of  Delhi, 
while  their  territories  being  annexed  to  the  empire,  were  placed  under  its 
regulations;  so  that  one  uniform  system  was  established  throughout  Hin- 
dostan.. 

The  victories  of  Akber  were  never  stained  with  the  cruelties  that  had  dis- 
graced those  of  former  conquerors,  for  the  army  had  been  newly  modeUed,  and 
ne  soMieiB  being  all  paid,  were  not  permitted  to  plunder  the  towna»  or  aeU  the 
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prisoners  as  slares.    Tkej  had  therefore  no  modre  for  seimg  sad  esnying 

dT  the  peaceable  citzena,  which  used  to  be  done  to  a  frightful  extent. 

Akber  distinguished  himself  no  less  as  a  legislator  than  as  a  conqueror.  He 
made  many  beneficial  laws,  and  relieyed  the  people  from  a  great  number  of 
bivdensome  taxes,  which  had  been  imposed  by  different  princes  to  support 
either  their  wars  or  their  extravagance.  Not  only  did  he  himself  personally 
examine  into  the  minutest  arrangements  of  the  government,  and  correct  or  com- 
plete where  he  found  them  bad  or  imperfect,  but  in  some  departments  he  en* 
tirely  remodelled  the  system  ;  as,  for  instance,  in  the  important  one  connected 
with  the  finances.  He  placed  the  whole  taxation  of  the  empire  upon  a  new 
and  improved  basis,  removing  a  great  number  of  vexatious  and  injurious  taxes 
for  one  broad,  equitable  levy  upon  the  land  of  the  country,  which  he  had  care- 
fully measured,  and  the  amount  of  revenue  fixed.  He  remitted  the  navigation 
duties,  and  reduced  those  on  manufactories.  The  coin  was  improved  by  en- 
hancing its  real  as  compared  with  the  previous  nominal  value.  Literature  and 
the  arts  were  never  better  encouraged  or  appreciated ;  and  lastly,  the  education 
of  the  people  was  made  more  universal,  and  its  quality  incalculably  improved, 
under  his  judicious  patronage.  With  a  truly  enlightened  policy,  he  instituted 
public  schools  for  both  Hindus  and  Mohammedans,  where  every  boy  was  edu- 
cated according  to  his  prospects  in  life,  and  the  circumstances  of  his  parents. 

It  was  during  the  reign  of  Akber  that  the  first  Christian  missionaries  were 
received  at  the  court,  to  which  they  were  invited  by  the  emperor  himself. 
They  were  sent  by  the  Portuguese  government  from  Goa,  and  resided  at  Agra 
fifteen  years,  where  they  were  treated  with  great  respect,  and  allowed  to  hold 
discussions  on  the  subjects  of  religion  with  the  priests  of  other  persuasions,  in 
the  presence  of  the  emperor,  who  was  accustomed,  on  a  Friday  evening,  to  as- 
semble all  the  most  learned  men  of  his  court,  for  the  purpose  of  holding  discus* 
sions,  when  Mohammedans,  Christians,  Jews,  Bramins,  and  fire-worshippers, 
were  allowed  to  give  their  opinions  without  restraint,  and  to  support  them  by 
argument. 

The  court  of  Akber  was  the  most  splendid  that  had  ever  been  held  in  India ; 
and  his  own  style  of  living  was  of  that  sumptuous  character,  that  the  mere  de- 
scription of  it  may  seem  to  partake  of  exaggeration.  His  hunting  establish- 
ment is  said  to  have  consisted  of  five  thousand  elephants,  and  double  that  num- 
ber of  horses,  which  were  also  used  in  war ;  and  when  he  marched  in  person 
at  the  head  of  his  armies,  he  was  provided  with  an  equipage  that  enabled  him 
to  surround  himself,  even  in  a  desert,  with  all  the  pomp  and  luxuries  of  his 
imperial  palaces.  Whenever  the  army  encamped,  a  vast  space  was  enclosed 
by  screens  of  red  canvass,  ornamented  with  gilt  globes  and  spires,  forming  a 
wall,  within  which  were  erected  a  great  number  of  splendid  pavilions,  richly 
furnished,  some  of  which  were  used  as  rooms  of  state,  some  as  banqueting-halls, 
others  for  retirement  or  repose ;  while  an  inner  enclosure  contained  the  apart- 
ments of  the  ladies,  all  fitted  up  in  the  most  costly  and  elegant  manner.  This 
enclosure,  as  we  are  told,  occupied  an  area  of  full -five  miles  in  circumference. 
The  emperor'8  birthday  was  celebrated  with  great  pomp  on  a  vast  plain  near 
the  city ;  and  on  these  occasions  the  monarch  caused  himself  to  be  weighed  in 
golden  scales  three  times,  the  first  balance  being  of  gold  pieces,  the  second  of 
silver,  the  third  of  perfumes,  all  which  were  distributed  among  the  spectator&f 
Akber  reigned  no  less  than  fifty-one  years,  but  his  latter  days  were  not 
blessed  with  the  content  and  happiness  to  himself  which  he  had  done  so  much 
to  dififuse  among  his  subjects.  He  lost  a  son,  whom  he  tenderly  loved ;  then 
his  minister  Abul  Fazil,  who  was  murdered  by  banditti ;  and,  lastly,  another 
son.  These  blows,  one  after  the  other,  were  too  much  for  him :  his  health 
declined  visibly,  and  in  1605  he  died,  leaving  his  subjects  to  mourn  for  one  of 
the  best  and  wisest  sovereigns  that  ever  adorned  or  dignified  a  throne. 
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TORQUATO   TASSO. 

ToRQUATO  Tasso,  the  great  author  of  "Jerusalem  Delivered,"  was*  bom  al 
Sorrento,  near  Naples,  March  11,  1544.  His  father  was  Bernardo  Tasso,  also 
a  scholar  and  a  poet,  in  his  own  day,  of  considerable  repute.  The  life  of  Tasso 
was  almost  from  its  commencement  a  troubled  romance.  His  infancy  was  dis- 
tinguished by  extraordinary  precocity  ;  but  he  was  yet  a  mere  child  when  polit- 
ical events  induced  his  father  to  leave  Naples,  and,  separating  himself  from  his 
family,  to  take  up  his  abode  at  Rome.  Hither  Torquato,  when  he  was  only  in 
his  eleventh  year,  was  called  upon  to  follow  him,  and  to  bid  adieu  both  to  what 
had  been  hitherto  his  home,  and  to  the  only  parent  whom  it  might  almost  be 
•aid  he  had  ever  known. 

He  never  again  saw  his  mother ;  she  died  about  eighteen  months  after  he 
had  left  her.  The  only  near  relation  he  now  had  remaining  besides  his  father 
was  a  sister ;  and  from  her  also  he  was  separated,  those  with  whom  she  resi- 
ded after  her  mother's  death  at  Naples  preventing  her  from  going  to  share,  as 
she  wished  to  do,  the  exile  of  her  father  and  brother.  But  aflec^e  latter  had 
been  together  for  about  two  years  at  Rome,  circumstances  occurred  which  again 
divided  them.  Bernardo  foimd  it  necessary  to  consult  his  safety  by  retiring 
from  that  city,  on  which  he  proceeded  himself  to  Urbino,  and  sent  his  son  to 
Bergamo,  in  the  north  of  Italy.  Tht  favorable  reception,  however,  which  the 
former  found  at  the  court  of  the  duke  of  Urbino,  induced  him  in  a  few  months 
o  send  for  Torquato ;  and  when  he  arrived,  the  traces  and  accomplishments 
9f  the  boy  so  pleased  the  duke,  that  he  appointed  him  the  companion  of  his  owa 
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•on  in  hit  etudiet  They  remained  it  die  ccnrt  of  Uibino  fbr  two  jem 
wheni  in  1559,  the  changing  fortunes  of  Bernardo  drew  them  thence  to  Yenice, 
This  unsettled  life,  howerer,  had  nerer  interrupted  the  youthful  studies  of  Tas- 
•o ;  and  after  they  had  resided  for  some  time  at  Venice,  his  father  sent  him  to 
the  university  of  Padua,  in  die  intention  that  he  should  prepare  himself  for  the 
profession  of  the  law.  But  all  views  of  this  kind  were  soon  abandoned  by  the 
young  poet.  Instead  of  perusing  Justinian,  he  spent  his  time  in  writing  verses ; 
and  &e  result  was  the  phblication  of  his  poem  of  Rinsldo  before  he  had  com* 
pleted  his  eighteenth  year.  We  can  not  here  trace  minutely  the  remaining 
progress  of  his  shifting  and  agitated  history.  His  literary  industry  in  the 
midst  of  almost  ceaseless  distractions  of  all  kinds  was  roost  extraordinary.  His 
great  poem,  the  '*  Jerusalem  Delivered,"  is  said  to  have  been  begun  in  ms  nine- 
teenth year,  when  he  was  at  Bologna.  In  1565  he  first  visited  the  court  of 
Ferrara,  having  been  carried  thither  by  the  cardinal  Luigi  d'Este,  the  brother 
of  the  reigning  Duke  Alphonso.  This  event  gave  a  color  to  the  whole  of  Tae- 
Bo's  future  existence.  It  has  been  supposed  that  the  young  poet  allowed  him- 
self to  form  an  attachment  to  the  princess  Leonora,  one  of  the  two  sisters  of 
the  duke,  and  that  the  object  of  his  aspiring  love  was  not  insensible  to  that 
union  of  eminent  personal  graces  with  the  fascinations  of  genius  which  courted 
her  regard.  But  diere  hangs  a  mystery  over  the  story  which  has  never  been 
completely  cleared  a^ray.  What  is  certain  is,  that,  with  the  exception  of  a 
visit  which  he  paid  to  Paris  in  1571,  in  the  train  of  the  cardinal  Luigi,  Tasso 
continued  to  reside  at  Ferrara,  till  the  completion  and  publication  of  his  cele- 
brated epic  in  1575.  He  had  already  given  to  the  world  his  beautiful  pastoral 
drama,  the  <'  Aminta,"  the  next  best  known  and  most  esteemed  of  his  produc- 
tions. 

From  this  period  his  life  becomes  a  long  course  of  storm  and  darkness,  rarely 
relieved  even  by  a  fitfiil  gleam  of  light.  For  several  years  the  great  poet, 
whose  fame  was  already  spread  over  Europe,  seems  to  have  wandered  from 
city  to  city  in  his  native  country,  in  a  state  almost  of  beg^Bry,  impelled  by  a 
restlessness  of  spirit  which  no  change  of  scene  would  relieve.  But  Ferrara 
was  still  the  central  spot  around  which  his  affections  hovered,  and  to  which, 
apparently  in  spite  of  himself,  he  constantly  after  a  brief  interval  returned.  In 
this  state  of  mind  much  of  his  conduct  was  probably  extravagant  enough ;  but 
it  is  hardly  to  be  believed  that  he  really  gave  any  cause  for  the  harsh,  and,  if  un- 
merited, most  atrocious  measure  to  which  his  former  patron  and  friend,  the  duke 
Alphonso,  resorted  in  1579,  of  consigning  him  as  lunatic  to  the  hospital  of  St. 
Anne.  In  this  receptacle  of  wretchedness  the  poet  was  confined  for  above 
•even  years.  The  princess  Leonora,  who  has  been  supposed  to  have  been  the 
innocent  cause  of  his  detention,  died  in  1581  ;  but  neither  this  event,  nor  the 
solicitations  of  his  most  powerftil  friends  and  admirers,  could  prevail  upon  Al- 
phonso to  grant  Tasso  lus  liberty.  Meanwhile  the  alleged  lunatic  occupied, 
and  no  doubt  lightened,  many  of  his  hours  by  the  exercise  of  his  pen.  His 
compositions  were  numerous,  both  in  prose  and  verse,  and  many  of  them  found 
their  way  to  the  press.  At  last,  in  July,  1586,  on  the  earnest  application  of  I)on 
Vincenso  Gonzaga,  son  of  the  duke  of  Mantua,  he  was  released  from  his  long  im- 
prisonment. He  spent  the  close  of  that  year  at  Mantua ;  but  he  then  resunied  his 
wandering  habits,  and,  although  he  never  again  visited  Ferrara,  his  old  disposi- 
tion to  flit  about  fW>m  place  to  place  seems  to  have  clung  to  him  like  a  disease. 
In  this  singular  mode  of  existence  he  met  with  the  strangest  vicissitudes  of  for- 
tune. One  day  he  would  be  the  most  conspicuous  object  at  a  splendid  court, 
crowned  with  lavish  honors  by  the  prince,  and  basking  in  the  admiration  of  all 
beholders ;  another,  he  would  be  travelling  alone  on  the  highway,  with  weary 
steps  and  empty  purse,  and  reduced  to  the  necessity  of  borrowing,  or  rather 
beggings  by  the  humblest  suit,  the  means  of  sustaining  existence.    Such  was 
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kMlifefermorMTeii  jeara.  At  last,  in  Norember.lSM,  lie  mtde  bit  appear* 
aace  at  Rome.  It  was  resolved  that  ^e  greatest  liTUig  poet  of  Italy  slMnud  be 
crowned  with  the  laurel  in  the  imperial  city,  as  Petrarch  mid  been  more  than  two 
kandred  and  fifty  years  before  The  decree  to  that  effect  was  passed  by  the 
pope  and  the  senate ;  but  ere  the  day  of  triumph  came,  Tasso  was  seized  with 
sn  illness  which  he  instantly  felt  would  be  mortal.  At  his  own  request,  he  was 
eonveyed  to  the  neighboring  monastery  of  St.  Onofrio,  the  same  retreat  in 
which  twenty  years  before,  his  father  breathed  his  last ;  and  here,  surrounded 
by  the  consolations  of  that  faith,  which  had  been  through  life  his  constant  suj^ 
port,  he  patiently  awaited  what  he  firmly  believed  would  be  the  issue  of  his 
mslady.  He  expired  in  the  arms  of  Cardinal  Cinthio  Aldobrandini,  on  the 
25th  of  April,  1595,  having  just  entered  upon  his  fif^-second  year.  The  car- 
dinal had  brought  him  the  pope's  benediction,  on  receiving  which  he  exclaimed, 
**  This  is  the  crown  with  which  I  hope  to  be  crowned,  not  as  a  poet  in  the  cap- 
itol,  bnt  with  the  glory  of  the  blessed  in  heaven." 

Critics  have  differed  widely  in  their  estimate  of  the  poetical  genius  of  Tasso, 
some  ranking  the  '*  Jerusalem  Delivered"  with  the  greatest  productions  of  an* 
cieat  or  modem  times,  and  others  nearly  denying  it  all  claim  to  merit  in  that 
qMcies  of  composition  of  which  it  professes  to  be  an  example.  Nothing 
certainly  but  the  most  morbid  prejudice  could  have  dictated  Boileau's  peevish 
aHusion  to  *'  the  tinsel  of  Tasso,"  as  contrasted  with  ''  the  gold  of  Virgil ;"  but 
aHhottgh  the  poem  is  one  of  surpassing  grace  and  majesty,  the  beauty  and  lof- 
tiness both  of  sentiment  and  of  language  by  which  it  is  marked,  are  perhaps, 
in  a  somewhat  artificial  style,  and  want  the  life  and  spell  of  power  which  belong 
to  the  creations  of  mightier  masters  of  epic  song — Homer,  Dante,  and  Milton. 
His  genius  was  unquestionably  far  less  original  and  self-sustained  than  any 
one  of  these.  It  is  not,  however,  the  tritunph  of  mere  art  with  which  he  cap- 
tivates and  imposes  upon  us,  but  something  far  beyond  that,  it  is  rather  what 
Wordsworth  in  speaking  of  another  subject,  has  called  "  the  pomp  of  cultivated 
aamre.'* 


SIR  WALTER   RALEIGH. 


Tbs  name  of.  Sir  Walter  Raleioh  is  dear  to  Americans,  for  to  him  is  due 
the  honor  of  projecting  and  of  keeping  up,  by  his  persevering  efforts  and  ex- 
pensive expeutions,  the  idea  of  permanent  British  settlements  in  America.  His 
name  is  thus  associated  with  the  origin  of  the  independent  states  of  North 
America,  and  must  be  reverenced  by  all  who,  from  liberal  curiosity  or  pious 
sffection,  study  the  early  history  of  their  country. 

Waltkk  Raleioh  was  bom  at  Hayes,  on  the  coast  of  Devonshire,  in  1552r 
When  young,  he  was  sent  to  Oriel  college,  Oxford,  where  he  exhibited  a  rest- 
less ambition,  which  prompted  him  to  seek  distinction  rather  in  the  stirrinff 
scenes  of  the  world,  than  the  cloistered  solitude  of  a  college ;  and  this  naturu 
inclination  to  adventure  was  fostered  by  the  study  of  books  relating  to  the  con- 
quests of  the  Spaniards  in  the  New  World,  a  species  of  reading  which  was  the 
delight  of  his  early  years,  and  undoubtedly  gave  a  color  to  the  whole  tenor  of 
His  life. 

At  the  age  of  seventeen,  he  made  one  of  a  troop  of  a  hundred  gentlemen  vol-* 
onteers,  whom  Queen  Elizabeth  permitted  to  go  to  France,  under  the  command 
of  Henry  Champeron,  for  the  sendee  of  the  protestant  princes.  He  next  served 
in  the  Netherlands ;  and,  on  his  return  from  the  continent,  his  half-brother.  Sir 
Humphrey  Gilbert,  having  obtained  a  grant  of  lands  in  Noiih  Anericsi  he  ea^ 
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Bir  Walter 


gaged  with  a  considerable  number  of  gentlemen  to  go  out  to  Newfoundland  » 
bat  the  expedifion  proving  unsuccessful,  Sir  Walter  returned  to  England,  after 
being  exposed  to  several  dangers ;  and  proceeded  thence  to  Ireland*  where  he 
made  his  bravery  so  conspicuous  in  quelling  the  insurgents,  that  h^  was  re- 
ceived at  court  with  considerable  favor,  and  obtained  permission  and  supplies 
to  prosecute  his  discoveries  in  America,  which  ended  in  his  settling  a  colony 
m  this  country,  called,  in  honor  of  his  maiden  sovereign,  "  Virginia  f  and  he 
is  said  to  have  first  introduced  tobacco  and  poUUoes  into  Europe.  In  the  mean- 
tiine,  the  queen  conferred  on  him  the  distinction  of  (nighthood,  and  rewarded 
him  by  several  lucrative  grants,  including  a  large  share  of  the  forfeited  Irish 
estates. 

When  his  country's  safety  was  threatened  by  the  famous  Spanish  apnada, 
Raleigh  raised  and  disciplined  the  militia  of  Cornwall ;  and  afterward,  by  join- 
mg  the  fleet  with  a  squadron  of  ships  belonging  to  gentlemen-volunteers,  as- 
•i^ed  in  obtaining  the  signal  victory  which  it  pleased  Providence  to  give  the 
English  over  the  Spaniards  on  that  occasion.  He  was  now  made  gentleman 
of  the  privy  chamber ;  but  shortly  afler  fell  into  disgrace,  and  was  confined  for 
some  months,  y&ily  on  account  of  a  tract  which  he  had  published,  entitled 
**  The  School  for  Atheists,"  which  was  unfairly  construed  by  his  enemies  into 
t  vindication  of  atheistical  principles  ;  and  partly  by  a  clandestine  attachment 
10  one  of  the  queen's  maids  of  honor,  the  daughter  of  Sir  Nicholas  Throckmor- 
ten — which  lady,  however,  he  afterward  honorably  married. 

During  his  seclusion.  Sir  Walter  planned  the  discovery  of  the  extensive 
of  Guiana,  in  South  America,  in  which  he  took  an  active  part  himself 
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•ft  acNni  tt  he  wa«  •el  «i  Hbartjr ;  !mt  the  seaeon  being  iiii6.vord>le,lie  retmmed 
to  Enghuid,  and  was  eoon  after  appointed  to  a  command  in  the  important  expe« 
dition  to  Cadis,  of  which  the  aooceea  was  in  a  great  meaaw^  owing  to  Sir 
Walter's  ralor  and  prudence.  This,  joined  to  several  other  important  services, 
restored  him  completely  to  the  favor  of  Elizabeth,  toward  the  end  of  her  reign. 
Her  successor,  James  I.,  prejudiced  against  him  by  the  earl  of  Essex,  disap- 
proving of  his  martial  spirit,  and  jealous  of  his  abilities,  availed  himself  of  a 
co«rt  conspiracy  against  this  great  man,  charging  him  with  participating  in  an 
attempt  to  place  upon  the  throne  Arabella  Stuart,  and  of  carrying  on  a  secret 
ccm^spondence  with  the  king  of  Spain.  By  the  base  subservience  of  the  jury 
he  was  brought  in  guilty  of  high-treason,  even  to  the  surprise  of  the  attorney- 
general  Coke  himself,  who  declared  that  he  had  only  charged  him  with  mis- 
prision of  treason.  Having  been  warned  to  prepare  for  execution.  Sir  Walter 
seat  a  manly  and  affecting  letter  to  his  wife,  from  which  the  following  is  an 
extract:-— 

^  When  I  am  gone,  no  doubt  you  shall  be  sought  to  by  many,  for  the  world 
thinks  I  was  very  rich.  But  take  heed  of  the  pretences  of  men,  and  their  affec- 
tions ;  for  they  last  not  but  in  honest  and  worthy  men,  and  no  greater  miseiy 
can  befall  you  in  this  life  than  to  become  a  prey,  and  ailerward  to  be  despised. 
I  speak  not  this,  God  knows,  to  dissuade  you  from  marriage ;  for  it  will  be  best 
for  you,  both  in  respect  of  the  world  and  of  God.  As  for  me,  I  am  no  more 
youre,  nor  you  mine.  Death  has  cut  us  asunder,  and  God  hath  divided  me 
from  the  world,  and  you  from  me.  Remember  your  poor  child  for  his  father's 
sake,  who  chose  ^ou  and  loved  you  in  his  happiest  time.  Get  those  letters,  if 
it  be  possible,  which  I  writ  to  ue  lords,  wherein  I  sued  for  my  life.  God  is 
nqr  witness  it  was  for  you  and  yours  that  I  desired  life.  But  it  is  true  that  I 
disdain  myself  for  begging  it ;  for  know  it,  dear  wife,  your  son  is  the  son  of  a 
true  man,  and  one  who,  in  his  own  respect,  despiseth  Death  in  all  his  mis- 
shapen and  u^ly  forms.  I  can  not  write  much.  God  he  knoweth  how  hardly 
I  steal  this  time,  while  others  sleep ;  and  it  is  also  high  time  that  I  should 
separate  my  thoughts  from  the  worla.  Beg  my  dead  body,  which,  living,  was 
denied  thee,  and  either  leave  it  at  Sherborne,  if  the  land  continue,  or  in  Exeter 
church,  by  my  father  and  mother.  I  can  say  no  more :  time  and  death  call  me 
away. 

**  The  everlasting,  powerful,  infinite,  and  omnipotent  God,  who  is  goodness 
itself,  the  true  life  and  tine  light,  keep  thee  and  thine,  have  mercy  on  me,  and 
teach  me  to  forgive  my  persecutors  and  accusers,  and  send  us  to  meet  in  his 
glorious  kingdom.  My  dear  wife,  fareweU !  Bless  my  poor  boy ;  pray  for  me, 
and  let  my  good  God  hold  you  both  in  his  arms !  Written  with  the  dying  hand 
of  some  time  thy  husband,  but  now,  alas !  overthrown.  Yours  that  was,  bnt 
BOW  not  my  own,  *'  Raleigh." 

Sir  Walter,  however,  was  reprieved  at  this  time,  but  was  committed  to  the 
Tower,  where  his  wife,  at  her  earnest  solicitation,  was  allowed  to  reside  with 
him,  and  where  his  youngest  son  was  bom.  Twelve  years  was  Raleigh  de- 
tained a  prisoner  in  the  Tower,  during  which  time,  besides  various  minor  com- 
positions, he  wrote  his  **  History  of  3ie  World,"  a  work  distinguished  for  the 
richness  of  its  information,  the  judiciousness  of  its  reflections,  and  the  vigor  of 
its  s^le.  At  length  his  release  was  obtained,  in  1616,  by  the  advance  of  a 
large  sum  of  money  to  James's  new  favorite,  Villiers,  duke  of  Buckingham ; 
and,  to  retrieve  his  broken  fortunes,  he  planned  another  expedition  to  America. 
He  obtained  a  patent  under  the  great  seal  for  making  a  settlement  in  Guiana ; 
bur,  in  order  to  retain  a  power  over  him,  the  king  did  not  grant  him  a  pardon 
kn  the  sentence  passed  upon  him  for  his  alleged  treason.  Having  reached  tlus 
Orinoco,  he  des^iached  a  portion  of  his  force  to  attack  the  new  Spanish  settle* 
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ment  of  St.  Thomas,  which  was  captured ;  but  he  had  to  lament  the  death  of 
his  eldest  son,  who  fell  on  that  occasion.  The  expected  plunder  proved  of  little 
Talue ;  and  Sir  Walter,  having  in  vain  tried  to  induce  his  captains  to  attack 
other  Spanish  settlements,  arrived  at  Plymouth  in  July,  1616.  Being  brought 
before  the  court  of  king's  bench,  his  plea  of  an  implied  pardon  by  his  subse- 
quent command  was  overruled;  and  the  doom  of  deatn  being  pronounced 
a^nst  him,  it  was  carried  into  execution  the  following  day,  October  29, 161 8« 
in  Old  Palace-yard. 

Raleigh's  conduct,  while  on  the  scaffold,  was  extremely  firm.  The  morning 
being  sharp,  the  sheriff  ofifered  to  bring  him  down  off  the  scaffold  to  warm  him- 
self by  the  fire  before  he  should  say  his  prayers.  "  No,  good  Mr.  Sheriff," 
said  he,  "  let  us  despatch ;  for  within  this  quarter  of  an  hour  my  ague  will 
come  upon  me,  and  if  I  be  not  dead  before  that,  mine  enemies  will  say  I  quake 
for  fear."  He  then,  to  use  the  words  of  a  contemporary  and  eyewitness,  made 
a  most  divine  and  admirable  prayer ;  after  which,  rising  up,  and  clasping  his 
hands  together,  he  exclaimed,  **  Now  I  am  going  to  God !"  The  scaffold  was 
soon  cleared ;  and  having  thrown  off  his  gown  and  doublet,  he  bade  the  execu* 
tioner  show  him  the  axe,  which  not  being  done  immediately,  he  was  urgent  in 
his  request.  "  I  prithee,"  said  he,  '*  let  me  see  it.  Dost  thou  think  1  am  afraid 
of  it  ?"  Taking  it  in  his  hand,  he  kissed  tlie  blade,  and  passing  his  finger 
slightly  along  the  edge,  observed  to  the  sheriff,  "  Tis  a  sharp  medicine,  but  a 
sound  cure  for  all  diseases."  He  then  walked  to  the  comer  of  the  scafibld, 
and  kneeling  down,  requested  the  people  to  pray  for  him,  and  for  a  considera- 
ble time  remained  on  his  knees,  engaged  in  silent  devotion ;  after  which  he 
rose,  and  carefully  examined  the  block,  laying  himself  down  to  fit  it  to  his  neck, 
and  to  choose  the  easiest  and  most  decent  attitude.  In  all  this  he  would  re- 
ceive no  assistance ;  and  having  satisfied  himself,  he  rose  and  declared  he  was 
ready. 

The  executioner  now  came  forward,  and  kneeling,  asked  his  forgiveness, 
upon  which  Raleigh  laid  his  hand  smilingly  on  his  shoulder,  and  bade  him  be 
satisfied,  for  he  most  cheerfully  forgave  him,  only  entreating  him  not  to  strike 
till  he  himself  gave  the  signal,  and  then  to  fear  nothing,  and  strike  home.  Say- 
ing this,  he  lay  down  on  the  block,  and  on  being  directe4  to  place  himself  so 
that  his  face  should  look  to  the  east,  he  answered,  *'  It  mattered  little  how  the 
head  lay,  provided  the  heart  was  right."  After  a  little  while,  during  which  it 
was  observed,  by  the  motion  of  his  lips  and  hands,  that  he  was  occupied  in 
prayer,  he  gave  the  signal ;  but,  whether  from  awkwardness  or  agitation,  the 
executioner  delayed ;  upon  which,  after  waiting  for  a  short  time,  Raleigh  par- 
tially raised  his  head,  and  said  aloud,  "  What  dost  thou  fear  ?  Strike,  man  !" 
The  axe  then  descended,  and  at  two  strokes  the  head  was  seveped  from  the 
body,  which  never  shrunk  or  altered  its  position,  while  the  extraordinary  effu- 
sion of  blood  evinced  an  unusual  strength  and  vigor  of  constitution,  though 
when  he  suffered  Sir  Walter  was  in  his  sixty-sixth  year. 

The  head,  after  being,  as  usual,  held  up  to  the  view  of  the  people  on  either 
side  of  the  scaffold,  was  put  into  a  red  bag,  over  which  his  velvet  nightgown 
was  thrown,  and  the  whole  immediately  carried  to  a  mourning-coach  w^ich 
was  waiting,  and  conveyed  to  Lady  Raleigh.  This  faithful  and  affectionate 
woman,  who  never  married  again,  though  she  survived  him  twenty-nine  years, 
had  it  embalmed  and  preserved  in  a  case,  which  she  kept  with  pious  solicitude 
till  her  death.  The  body  was  buried  privately  near  the  high  altar  of  St.  Mar- 
garet's church,  Westminster,  but  no  stone  marks  the  spot. 
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SIR   PHILIP   SIDNEY, 

Truly  and  beautifully  has  the  poet  Campbell  described  Sidney's  life  as 
''poetry  put  into  action."  His  graceful  form  and  manly  character,  strongly 
relieved  by  the  "  light  of  young  romance,"  seems  erer  to  stand  before  our  eye« 
exalted  even  beyond  its  due  proportions.  His  contemporaries  deemed  him  not 
only  a  highly  accomplished  scholar  and  a  gallant  and  most  true-hearted  gentle* 
man,  but  also  a  great  statesman,  a  greater  warrior,  and,  with  scarcely  an  excep- 
tion, the  greatest  of  living  poets.  There  may  be  a  kind  of  natural  justice  in 
■U  this :  he  died  at  the  early  age  of  thir^-two,  and  consecpiently  the  many 
striking  and  valuable  qualities  he  possessed  had  not  sufficient  time  allowed  them 
for  development.  As  it  was,  however,  he  left  to  biography  materials  for  one 
of  the  most  attractive  of  its  characters. 

He  was  bom  at  Penshurst,  in  Kent^  England,  November  29,  1554.  His 
father  Sir  Henry  Sidney  was  f  according  to  Lord  Brooke,  the  poet  and  very 
dear  friend  of  Sidney)  a  man  of  *<  excellent  natural  wit,  large  heart,  and  sweet 
conversation."  Sidney's  early  education  was  obtained  at  the  grammar-school 
of  Shrewsbury,  whence  he  was  removed  to  Christ-church  college,  Oxford, 
which  he  afterward  exchanged  for  Trinity  college,  Cambridge.  His  passion 
for  learning  eariy  evidenced  itself.  At  the  age  of  seventeen  he  began  his  travels. 
At  Paris  he  escaped  the  dreadfiil  massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew,  by  flying  into 
the  house  of  the  English  embassador.  He  afterward  extended  nis  travels  to 
Germany  and  Italy,  and  returned  to  England  after  an  absence  of  four  years. 

He  now  became  a  courtier,  and  was  peculiarly  in  favor  with  Elizabeth.  She 
called  him  **  her  Philip,"  in  opposition,  it  is  alleged,  to  Philip  of  Spam,  her  laie 
sister's  husband.  In  1576  she  sent  him  on  an  embassy  to  Rudolph  II.,  to  con- 
gratulate him  on  his  accession,  and  intrusted  him  at  the  same  time  with  other 
important  negotiations  she  wish  to  carry  on  with  some  of  the  German  princes. 
He  returned  in  1577,  and  for  some  years  received  no  important  public  appoint- 
ment, a  circumstance  that  it  seems  difficult  to  attribute  to  any  other  cause  than 
the  minister's  (BurleigVs)  expressed  policy  of  "  suppressing  able  men  "  for  that 
he  was  still  in  high  favor  with  the  queen  is  apparent  from  various  circumstan- 
ces, but  principsJly  from  the  following.  Catherine  de  Medicis  was  at  this 
period  endeavoring  to  conclude  a  match  between  Elizabeth  and  the  duke  of 
Anjon,  to  which  the  former  seemed  inclined  to  listen.  This  excited  much  alarm 
among  the  entire  body  oi  English  protestants,  the  union  of  England  with  Roman 
catholic  France  appeared  unendurable.  Sidney  now  performed  one  of  the 
boldest  acts  of  his  life.  He  addressed  privately  a  long  epistle  to  the  queen, 
earnestly  dissuading  her  from  her  proposed  marriage,  and  she  seems  to  have 
received  it  favorably.  Hume  praises  this  letter  for  **  its  unusual  elegaace  of 
expression  as  well  as  for  its  force  of  reasoning."  A  quarrd  occurred  between 
Sidney  and  the  earl  of  Oxford  soon  after  this,  which  led  to  his  withdrawing 
Mmself  from  the  court  for  a  considerable  period,  burying  himself  in  solitude 
aiC  Wilton,  the  seat  of  his  brother-in-law  the  earl  of  Pembroke,  where  he  wrote 
his  famous  "  Arcadia."  In  1581 ,  the  duke  of  Anjou  having  arrived  m  England, 
in  order  to  prosecute,  as  he  hoped,  his  suit  more  effectuaEly,  Sidney  returned  ta 
the  sunshine  of  royal  favor,  and  in  the  jouste  and  tournaments  mat  took  place 
in>  honor  of  the  distinguished  guests,  greatly  distinguished  hknself.  In  1583 
he*  WHS  knighted,  on  uie  occasion  of  his  being  invested  with  the  Order  of  the 
Oaiter  as  proxy  for  the  prince  palatme  of  the  Khine,  John  Cammir.  About  the* 
ssflM  period  he  married  a  daughter  of  Sir  Thomas  Walsingham,  which  did  not 
add'  much  to  hi»  domestic  happiness.  He  haS  been  early  betrothed  to  Ladj 
Penelope  Deverenx,  daughter  of  tfte  earl  of  Essex,  and  alUiowH  the- affair' wa» 
ksoken off  iik  soiBe  mystonou»wagr,  yet  he? eentinned  throng hir  EfofiMdfy 
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\  stacked  to  ber.     Many  of  bis  poems  are  addressed  to  her  onder  feigned  name*. 
In  1585,  seduced  by  tbe  marvellous  accounts  of  Frobisber  and  other  voyagers, 
he  planned  an  expedition  against  the  Spaniards  in  South  America,  in  conjunc- 
i  lion  with  Drake.     He  won  over  to  bis  views  thirty  gentlemen  of  "  great  blood 
I  and  state."    The  matter  was  managed  with  the  greatest  secrecy,  to  prevent  any 
•  interference  on  the  part  of  the  queen,  and  he  had  reached  Plymouth  in  order 
to  embark,  when  the  regal  mandate  reached  him,  forbidding  his  departure  on 
'  pain  of  her  great  displeasure,  while  obedience  to  her  command  should  be  fol- 
lowed by  immediate  employment  under  his  uncle,  the  earl  of  Leicester. 
'   An  extraordinary  proof  of  Elizabeth's  personal  regard  for  him  was  exhibite4 
in  the  matter  of  his  proposed  election  to  the  sovereignty  of  Poland.     He  was, 
it  is  said,  proposed  by  the  states,  and  had  the  queen  of  England  favored  his 
cause,  would  in  all  probability  have  been  chosen,  but  she  refused  "  to  further 
his  advancement,  out  of  fear  she  should  lose  the  jewel  of  her  times."     In  1585, 
he  received  the  appointment  his  wovcreign  had  promised— he  was  made  a  gen- 
eral of  cavalry  under  the  earl  of  Leicester,  and  also  governor  of  Flushing. 
The  earl  commanded  the  English  forces  sent  into  the  Netherlands  to  assist  the 
Dutch  against  the  Spaniards,  and  at  first,  says  Lord  Brooke, "  bore  a  hand  ovei 
his  nephew  as  a  forward  young  man.     Notwithstanding,  in  short  thne  he  saw 
this  sun  so  risen  above  his  horizon,  that  both  he  and  all  his  stars  were  glad  to 
fetch  light  from  him."    We  now  approach  the  abrupt  and  melancholy  conclu- 
sion  of  Sidney's  career.     On  tbe  22d  of  September,  1586,  as  he  wa*  m  the 
neighborhood  of  Zutpen,  then  besieged  by  the  English  troops,  at  the  head  of  a 
detachment  of  five  hundred  men,  he  unexpectedly  met  with  a  body  of  the  ene- 
my, nearly  six  times  as  great  as  his  own,  guarding  a  convoy  mtended  for  the 
relief  of  Zutpen.     Victorv  was  obtained,  but  at  a  high  price ;  mdeed,  it  cost  no 
less  than  the  life  of  Sir' Philip  Sidney.     He  was  shot  in  the  thi^h,  and  the 
bone  was  so  broken  and  the  direction  of  the  bullet  so  peculiar  that  it  could  not 
be  found  till  the  body  was  opened  after  death.     It  is  painful  to  know  that  bu| 
for  an  imprudence  into  which  he  was  betrayed  by  his  gallantry  of  spirit,  this 
wound  might  have  been  averted.     He  had  fully  armed  himself  according  to  the 
custom  of  the  time,  but  seeing  the  marshal  of  the  camp  comparatively  defenceless, 
he  threw  off  his  own  cuirass,  and  thus  opeaed  a  free  entry  for  his  mortal  wound. 
«  Nothing  in  life  became  him  like  the  leaving  of  it,"  may  indeed  be  strictly  ap- 
plied  to  Sir  Philip  Sidney.     While  passing  along  the  camp  thus  mortally 
wounded,  and  feeling  thirsty  with  excess  of  bleeding,  he  called  for  a  drmkj 
which  was  presently  brought  him  in  a  bottle.     At  this  moment  a  soldier  still 
.  more  dangerously  hurt,  and  who,  as  Lord  Brooke  observes, "  had  eaten  his  last 
at  this  same  feast,"  was  borne  by,  and  was  observed  by  Sidney  to  ^x  his  ghast- 
ly and  imploring  looks  upon  him.     He  immediately  handed  the  botUe  to  the 
poor  soldier,  saying  simply,  "  Thy  necessity  is  greater  than  mine !"     He  wa^ 
conveyed  with  the  greatest  care  to  Amheim,  and  all  that  skill  could  do  to  recov- 
er him  was  done  in  vain.     His  dying  words  to  his  brother.  Sir  Robert  Sidney, 
afterward  earl  of  Leicester,  are  too  beautiful  to  be  omitted  in  any  sketch  of  his 
life,  however  short :  "  Love  my  memorie  :  cherish  my  friends ;  their  faith  to 
me  may  assure  you  they  are  honest.     But  above  all,  govern  your  will  and  affec- 
tions by  the  will  and  word  of  the  Creator ;  in  me  beholding  the  end  of  this 
world  with  its  vanities."     He  died  on  the  17th  of  October,  1586.     His  body 
'    was  brought  to  England  to  be  interred,  although  the  Dutch  begged  to  be  allowed 
to  keep  it,  pledging  themselves  if  their  request  was  complied  with,  to  erect  a 
monument  of  almost  unheard-of  magnificence.    The  remains,  however,  were 
very  properly  kept  possession  of  bv  Sidney's  countrymen,  and  ultimately  in- 
terred at  St.  Paul's.    The  nationafgrief  was  most  extraordinary— the  whole 
kingdom  went  into  mourning,  and  scarcely  ever  did  a  comparatively  privale 
iadiTidual  depart  this  life  attended  with  so  much  public  regret. 
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Francis  Bacon  was  born  the  twenty-second  day  of  January,  1561,  and  was 
the  son  of  ^ir  Nicholas  Bacon,  for  more  than  twenty  years  keeper  of  the  great 
seal.  He  was  educated  at  Trinity  college,  Cambridge,  after  learing  which  he 
,  entered  himself  a  student  of  Gray's  Inn,  with  the  object  of  following  his  father*^ 
'  profession  of  the  law.  In  this  profession,  and  in  public  life,  he  rapidly  rose 
to  the  highest  eminence;  and  in  1619  he  was  made  lord  high  chancellor  of 
!  England,  and  created  Baron  Venilam,  to  which  title  was  added,  the  following 
year,  that  of  Viscount  St.  Albans.  Bacon's  political  course,  up  to  thia  time, 
nad  not  been  very  remarkable  for  disinterestedness  or  independence ;  and  it 
was  destined  to  terminate  suddenly  in  disgrace  and  sorrow.  In  March,  1621, 
he  was  impeached  by  the  house  of  commons  for  corruption  in  his  high  oflice  ; 
and  his  own  confession  soon  after  admitted  the  truth  of  the  accusation  in  nearly 
all  its  force ;  on  which  he  was  immediately  deprived  of  the  seals,  and  sentenced 
to  be  fined,  imprisoned  during  the  king's  pleasure,  and  for  ever  excluded  from 
parliament  and  all  public  employments.  He  afterward  obtained  a  remission 
of  the  hardest  parts  of  his  sentence :  but  he  only  survived  till  the  ninth  of  April 
1626,  on  whiob  day  he  died  suddotU^  at  the  earl  of  Anindel's  house  of  High 
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gita.  Intenectaally  considered,  he  was  so  great  a  man,  that  his  character  and 
conduct,  as  an  historical  personage,  are  commonly,  as  it  were  by  general  con- 
sent, in  a  rery  singular  degree  overlooked  and  forgotten  when  we  mention  the 
name  of  Bacon.  It  is  worSiy  of  notice,  as  a  curious  evidence  of  how  little  the 
delinquencies  and  misfortunes  of  the  politician,  memorable  as  they  were,  were 
some  time  after  his  death  known  or  noted  in  those  parts  of  the  world  which 
were  most  filled  with  the  fame  of  the  philosopher,  that  Bayle,  in  his  dictionary, 
published  in  1695,  and  again  in  1702,  has  given  us  an  article  on  Bacon,  m 
which  he  does  not  so  much  as  allude  to  his  lamentable  fall,  being  evidently 
ignorant  that  such  an  event  had  ever  taken  place. 

It  is  a  most  remarkable  fact,  and  one  vivioly  illustrative  of  the  weakness  and 
inefficiency  of  a  philosophy  so  constituted,  that  for  the  long  space  of  nearly  two 
thousand  years  it  not  only  remained  unproductive,  but  actually  went  back  and 
decayed  every  day  more  and  more.  From  the  age  of  Democritus,  Hippocrates, 
and  Aristotle,  four  hundred  years  before  the  birth  of  Christ,  down  to  nearly  the 
middle  of  the  sixteenth  century  of  our  era,  men,  instead  of  making  any  progress 
in  the  method  of  prosecuting  the  study  of  nature,  had  been  grMiually  sinking 
into  deeper  and  deeper  ignorance  and  blindness  in  regard  to  everything  apper- 
taining to  that  branch  of  science.  Accidental  discoveries  may  have  occasion- 
ally  turned  up  to  add  a  few  items  to  their  stock  of  facts,  though  not,  there  is 
reason  to  believe,  to  an  extent  sufficient  to  make  up  for  those  which  were 
continually  dropping  away  into  forgetfulness ;  but  of  philosophy  itself,  properly 
ao  called,  there  was  nearly  all  the  while  a  decline  like  that  of  the  daylight 
after  the  sun  has  sunk  below  the  horizon.  Certain  general  principles,  sanc« 
tioned  by  the  authority  of  great  names,  or  the  tradition  of  the  schools,  were 
considered  as  forming  the  necessary  foundation  of  all  truth.  No  attempt  was 
made,  or  so  much  as  thought  of,  to  test  these  sacred  affirmations  by  the  actual 
investigation  of  nature ;  the  aim  was  always  to  reconcile  the  fact  to  the  doc- 
trine, not  the  doctrine  to  the  fact.  At  bust  the  application,  and  we  might  almost 
say  the  worship  of  these  principles  became  nearly  the  sole  occupation  of  the 
professors  of  philosophy ;  even  the  collecting  of  new  facts  by  means  of  obser- 
ration  was  entirely  given  up.  This  was  the  state  of  thines  during  what  are 
called  the  middle  or  the  dark  ages,  which  may  be  described  as  comprehending 
the  thousand  years  from  the  taking  of  Rome  by  the  Goths  in  the  middle  of  the 
fifth  century,  to  the  taking  of  Constantinople  by  the  Turks  in  the  middle  of  the 
fifteenth. 

After  this  last>mentioned  event,  and  the  revival  of  letters  in  the  west,  which 
was  brought  about  mainly  by  the  learned  exiles  whom  the  destruction  of  ths 
Grecian  empire  forced  to  take  refuge  in  Italy,  the  human  intellect  did  indeed 
manifest  a  disposition,  in  almost  all  departments  of  science,  to  throw  off  the 
yoke  of  prejudice  and  authority  to  which  it  had  so  long  resigned  itself.  In 
natural  philosophy,  as  well  as  in  other  studies,  various  intrepid  and  original 
thinkers  arose,  determined  to  mdce  their  way  to  the  knowledge  of  truth  by  their 
own  effi>rts,  and  to  look  into  the  realities  of  nature  with  their  own  eyes.  These 
men  well  deserve  to  be  accounted  the .  pioneers  of  Bacon.  But  it  was  not  till 
he  arose,  that  the  war  against  the  old  despotic  formalities  of  the  schools  was 
commenced  on  anything  like  a  grand  scale,  or  carried  on  with  adequate  Yigot 
and  system.  It  was  he  who  actually  effected  the  conquest — who  dispersed  the 
darkness  and  brought  in  the  light.  This  he  did  by  the  publication  of  his  *'  No- 
vum Organum  Scientiarum,"  or  *»  New  Instrument  of  the  Sciences,"  in  the 
opening  sentence  of  which,  the  fundamental  tenet  of  his  philosophy  is  announced, 
in  the  following  words :  "  Man,  the  servant  and  interpreter  of  Nature,  under- 
stands and  reduces  to  practice  just  so  much  as  he  has  actually  experienced  of 
.  Vsini»'t  laws ;  more  he  pan  neither  know  nor  aobieve.'' 
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The  19tli  of  Febniarv  by  some  accounts,  but  according  to  the  best  aotHoti- 
ties  the  15th,  is  the  anniversaly  of  the  birth  of  one  of  the  greatest  philosophers 
of  modem  times,  the  celebrated  Galtleo  Galilei.  He  was  bom  at  Pisa,  in 
1564.  His  family,  which,  till  the  middle  of  the  fourteenth  century,  had  borne 
the  name  of  Bonaiuti,  was  ancient  and  noble,  but  not  wealthy ;  and  his  father, 
Yincenzo  Galilei,  appears  to  have  been  a  person  of  very  superior  talents  and 
accomplishments.  He  is  the  author  of  several  treatises  upon  music,  which 
show  him  to  have  been  master  of  both  the  practice  and  theory  of  that  art. 

Galileo  was  the  eldest  of  a  family  of  six  children,  three  sons  and  three 
daughters.  His  boyhood,  like  that  of  Newton,  and  of  many  other  distinguished 
cultivators  of  mathematical  and  physical  science,  evinced  the  natural  bent  of 
his  genius  by  various  mechanical  contrivances  which  he  produced ;  and  he 
also  showed  a  strong  predilection  and  talent  for  both  music  and  painting.  It 
was  resolved,  however,  that  he  should  be  educated  for  the  medical  profession  ; 
and  with  that  view  he  was,  in  1581,  entered  at  the  university  of  his  native 
town.  He  appears  to  have  applied  himself,  for  some  time,  to  the  study  of  medi- 
cine. We  have  an  interesting  evidence  of  the  degree  in  which  his  mind  was 
divided  between  this  new  pursuit  and  its  original  turn  for  mechanical  observa- 
tion and  invention,  in  the  history  of  his  first  great  discovery,  that  of  the  iso- 
chronism  (or  equal-timedness,  as  it  might  be  translated)  of  the  vibrations  of  the 
pendulum.  The  suspicion  of  this  curious  and  most  important  fact  was  first 
suggested  to  Galileo  while  he  was  attending  college,  by  the  motions  of  a  lamp 
swinging  from  die  roof  of  the  cathedral.  It  immediately  occurred  to  him  that 
here  was  an  excellent  means  of  ascertaining  the  rate  of  the  pulse ;  and  accord^ 
ingly,  after  he  had  verified  the  matter  by  experiment,  this  was  the  first  and  for 
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ft  long  time  ih6  only  appication  which  he  made  of  his  discovery.  He  con- 
trived several  little  instilments  for  counting  the  pulse  by  the  vibrations  of  a 
pendulum,  which  soon  cune  into  general  use,  under  the  name  of  pulsilogies ; 
and  it  was  not  till  after  nany  years  that  it  was  employed  as  a  general  measure! 
of  time. 

It  was  probably  after  4iis  discovery  that  Galileo  began  the  study  of  mathe- 
matics. From  that  instant  he  seemed  to  have  found  his  true  field.  So  fasci- 
nated was  he  with  the  beautiful  truths  of  geometry,  that  his  medical  books 
henceforth  remained  unopened,  or  were  only  spread  out  over  his  Euclid  to  hide 
it  from  his  father,  who  was  at  first  so  much  grieved  by  his  son's  absorption  in 
his  new  study,  that  he  positively  prohibited  him  from  any  longer  indulging  in 
it.  After  some  time,  however,  seeing  that  his  injunctions  were  insufficient  to 
overcome  the  strong  bias  of  nature,  he  yielded  the  point,  and  Galileo  was  per- 
mitted to  take  his  own  way.  Having  mastered  Euclid,  he  now  proceeded  to 
read  the  "  Hydrostatics"  of  Archimedes ;  after  studying  which  he  produced  his 
first  mathematical  work,  an  "  Essay  on  the  Hydrostatical  Balance."  His  repu- 
tation soon  spread  itself  abroad ;  and  he  was  introduced  to  one  of  the  ablest  of 
the  Italian  mathematicians  of  that  day,  Guide  Ubaldi,  who,  struck  with  his 
extraordinary  knowledge  and  talents,  recommended  him  to  the  good  offices  of 
his  brother,  the  cardinal  del  Monte ;  and  by  the  latter  he  was  made  known  to 
the  then  grand-duke  Ferdinand. 

The  road  to  distinction  was  now  open  to  him.  In  1589,  he  was  appointed 
to  the  office  of  lecturer  of  mathematics  in  the  University  of  Pisa ;  and  this  situ- 
ation he  retained  till  1592,  when  he  was  nominated  by  the  republic  of  Venice 
to  be  professor  of  mathematics  for  six  years  in  their  University  of  Padua.  From 
the  moment  at  which  he  received  the  first  of  these  appointments,  Galileo  gave 
himself  up  entirely  to  science ;  and,  although  his  salary  at  first  was  not  large, 
and  he  was  consequently,  in  order  to  eke  out  his  income,  obliged  to  devote  a 
great  part  of  his  time  to  private  teaching,  in  addition  to  that  consumed  by  his 
public  duties,  his  incessant  activity  enabled  him  to  accomplish  infinitely  mora 
than  most  other  men  would  have  been  able  to  overtake  in  a  life  of  uninterrupted 
leisure.  The  whole  range  of  natural  philosophy,  as  then  existing,  engaged  his 
attention ;  and  besides  reading,  observation,  and  experiment,  the  composition  of 
dissertations  on  his  favorite  subjects  occupied  his  laborious  days  and  nights. 
In  1598,  he  was  reappointed  to  his  professorship,  with  an  increased  salary; 
and  in  1606  he  was  nominated  for  the  third  time,  with  an  additional  augmenta- 
tion. By  this  time  he  was  so  popular  as  a  lecturer,  and  was  attended  by  such 
throngs  of  auditors,  that  it  is  said  he  was  frequently  obliged  to  adjourn  from  the 
largest  hall  in  the  university,  which  held  a  thousand  persons,  to  the  open  air. 
Among  the  services  which  he  had  already  rendered  to  science  may  be  men- 
tioned his  contrivance  of  an  instrument  for  finding  proportional  lines,  similar  to 
Gunter's  scale,  and  his  re-discovery  of  the  thermometer,  which  seems  to  have 
been  known  to  some  of  the  ancient  philosophers,  but  had  long  been  entirely 
forgotten. 

But  the  year  1609  was  the  most  momehtous  in  the  career  of  Galileo  as  an 
enlarger  of  the  bounds  of  natural  philosophy.  It  was  in  this  year  that  he  made 
his  grand  discovery  of  the  telescope—  having  been  .induced  to  turn  his  attention 
to  the  efifect  of  a  combination  of  magnifying-glasses,  by  a  report  which  was 
brought  to  him,  while  on  a  visit  to  Venice,  of  a  wonderful  instrument  con- 
structed on  some  such  principle,  which  had  just  been  sent  to  Italy  from  Hol- 
land. In  point  of  fact,  it  appears  that  a  rude  species  of  telescope  had  been  pre- 
vioosly  fabricated  in  that  country ;  but  Galileo,  who  had  never  seen  this  con- 
trivance, was  undoubtedly  the  true  and  sole  inventor  of  the  instrument  in  that 
form  in  which  alone  it  could  bo  applied  to  any  scientific  use.  The  hiterest 
•xcited  by  this  discovery  transcended  all  that  has  ever  been  inspired  by  any 
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of  the  other  wonders  of  ecience.    After  having  exhibited  his  new  instrument 

for  a  few  days,  Galileo  presented  it  to  the  senate  of  Venice,  who  immediately 
re-elected  him  to  his  professorship  for  life,  and  douUed  his  salary,  making  it 
now  one  thousand  florins.  He  then  constructed  anotfier  telescope  for  himself, 
and  with  that  proceeded  to  examine  the  heavens.  H)  had  not  long  directed  it 
to  this,  the  field  which  has  ever  since  heen  its  principal  domain,  before  he  was 
rewarded  with  a  succession  of  brilliant  discoveries.  The  four  satellites,  or 
attendant  moons,  of  Jupiter,  revealed  themselves  for  the  first  time  to  the  human 
eye.  Other  stars  unseen  before  met  him  in  every  quarter  of  the  heavens  to 
which  he  turned.  Saturn  showed  his  singular  encompassing  ring.  The  moon 
unveiled  her  seas  and  her  mountains.  The  sun  himself  discovered  spots  of 
dark  lying  in  the  midst  of  his  brightness.  All  these  wonders  were  announced 
to  the  world  by  Galileo  in  the  successive  numbers  of  a  publication  which  ho 
entitled  the  "  Nuncius  Siderius,  or  Intelligence  of  the  Heavens,"  a  newspaper 
undoubtedly  unrivalled  for  extraordinary  tidings  by  any  other  that  has  ever 
appeared. 

In  1610,  Galileo  was  induced  to  resign  his  professorship  at  Padua,  on  the 
invitation  of  the  grand-duke  of  Tuscany  to  accept  of  the  appointment  of  his  first 
mathematician  and  philosopher  at  Pisa.  Soon  after  his  removal  thither,  ho 
appears  to  have  for  the  first  time  ventured  upon  openly  teaching  the  Copemi- 
can  system  of  the  world,  of  the  truth  of  which  he  had  been  many  years  before 
convinced.  This  bold  step  drew  down  upon  the  great  philosopher  a  cruel  and 
disgraceful  persecution  which  terminated  only  with  his  life.  An  outcry  was 
raised  by  the  ignorant  bigotry  of  the  time,  on  the  ground  that  in  maintaining  the 
doctrine  of  the  earth's  motion  round  the  sun,  he  was  contradicting  the  language 
of  scripture,  where,  it  was  said,  the  earth  was  constantly  spoken  of  as  at  rest. 
The  day  is  gone  by  when  it  would  have  been  necessary  to  attempt  any  formal 
refutation  of  this  absurd  notion,  founded  as  it  is  upon  a  total  misapprehension 
of  what  the  object  of  the  Scriptures  is,  which  are  intended  to  teach  men  mo- 
rality and  religion  only,  not  mathematics  or  astronomy,  and  which  would  not 
have  been  even  intelligible  to  those  to  whom  they  were  first  addressed,  unless 
their  language  in  regard  to  this  and  various  other  matters  had  been  accommo* 
dated  to  the  then  universally  prevailing  opiniolis.  In  Galileo's  day,  however 
the  church  of  Rome  had  not  learned  to  admit  this  very  obvious  consideration 
In  1616,  Galileo,  having  gone  to  Rome  on  learning  the  hostility  which  was 
gathering  against  him,  was  graciously  received  by  the  pope,  but  was  com- 
manded to  abstain  in  future  from  teaching  the  doctrines  of  Copernicus. 

For  some  years  the  matter  was  allowed  to  sleep,  till  in  1632  the  philosopher 
published  his  celebrated  <*  Dialogue  on  the  two  Systems  of  the  World,  the  Ptole<* 
maic  and  the  Copemican,''  in  which  he  took  but  little  pains  to  disguise  his 
thorough  conviction  of  the  truth  of  the  latter.  The  rage  of  his  enemies,  who 
had  been  so  long  nearly  silent,  now  burst  upon  him  in  a  terrible  storm.  The 
book  was  consigned  to  the  inquisition,  before  which  formidable  tribunal  the 
author  was  forthwith  summoned  to  appear.  He  arrived  at  Rome,  February  14, 
1633.  We  have  not  space  to  relate  «the  history  of  the  process.  It  is  doubtful 
whether  or  not  Galileo  was  actually  put  to  the  torture,  though  it  is  commonly 
affirmed  that  at  this  time,  as  well  as  on  his  former  persecution,  he  was  com- 
pelled to  abjure  the  system  of  Copernicus ;  and  it  is  related  that,  in  the  last  in* 
stance,  when  he  had  repeated  the  abjuration,  he  stamped  his  foot  on  the  ground, 
indignantly  muttering,  "  Yet  it  does  move,  nevertheless !"  It  is  certain,  how- 
ever, that  on  the  21st  of  June,  he  was  found  guilty  of  heresy,  and  condemned 
to  imprisonment.  His  actual  confinement  in  the  dungeons  of  the  "  Holy  Office" 
lasted  only  a  few  days ;  and  after  some  months  ho  was  allowed  to  return  to  his 
country  seat  at  Arcetri,  near  Florence — with  a  prohibition,  however,  agwiit 
quitting  that  retirement,  or  aren  admitting  the  rUm  of  bis  friendd. 
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GalQeo  smrired  this  treatment  for  sereral  years,  during  which  he  eontinited 
(he  active  poreuit  of  his  philosophical  studies,  and  even  sent  to  the  press  an« 
other  important  work,  his  '^  Dialogues  on  the  Laws  of  Motion."  The  rigor  of 
his  confinement,  too,  was  after  some  time  much  relaxed ;  and  although  he  never 
again  left  Arcetri  (except  once  for  a  few  months),  he  was  permitted  to  enjoy 
the  society  of  his  friends  in  his  own  house.  But  other  misfortunes  now  crowded 
upon  his  old  age.  His  health  had  long  been  bad,  and  his  fits  of  illness  were 
now  more  frequent  and  painful  than  ever.  In  1639,  he  was  struck  with  total 
blindness.  A  few  years  before,  the  tie  that  bound  him  most  strongly  to  life  had 
been  snapped  by  the  death  of  his  favorite  daughter.  Weighed  down  by  these 
accumulated  sorrows,  on  the  8th  of  January,  1642,  the  old  man  breathed  his 
last,  at  the  advanced  age  of  seventy-eight. 


BENJAMIN   JONSON, 


Bknjamin  Jonson,  a  celebrated  dramatist,  and  the  contemporary  and  friend 
ef  Shakspere,  was  the  posthumous  son  of  a  clergyman.  He  was  bom  in 
Westminster,  in  1574;  at  the  grammar-school  of  which  city  he  was  placed 
under  Camden  at  an  early  age ;  tOl  his  mother  marrying  again  to  a  person  who 
held  the  humble  occupation  of  a  bricklayer,  young  Ben,  as  he  was  familiarly 
called,  was  taken  home  abruptly  by  his  father-in-law,  and  employed  by  him  as 
an  assistant  in  his  trade.  The  ardent  spirit  of  the  future  poet  revolted  against 
his  condition ;  he  fled  from  home  and  entered  the  army  as  a  private  soldier,  in 
which  capacity  he  served  in  the  English  army  in  Flanders.  On  his  return  he 
resnmed  his  studies,  and  went  to  Cambridge ;  but,  from  the  poverty  of  his  cir- 
cnmstances,  he  was  obliged  to  leave  the  university  and  take  to  the  stage.  At 
first  be  was  not  very  successful,  either  as  an  actor  or  an  author ;  and  having 
the  misfortune  to  kill  another  actor  in  a  duel,  he  was  taken  up  and  imprisoned, 
and  narrowly  escaped  with  life.  On  being  released  from  confinement  he  mar- 
ried, and  recommenced  writing  for  the  stage,  to  which  he  was  encouraged  b) 
Shakspere,  who  performed  in  one  of  his  pieces.  In  1598  he  produced  his 
comedy  of  "  Every  Man  in  his  Humor  ;'•  which  was  followed  by  a  new  play 
every  year,  till  the  reign  of  James  I.,  when  he  was  employed  in  the  masques 
and  entertainments  at  court.  But,  regardless  of  prudence,  Ben  joined  Chapman 
and  Marston  in  writing  the  comedy  of  **  Eastward  Hoe,"  which  so  grossly 
libelled  the  Scotch  nation,  that  the  authors  were  committed  to  prison,  and  had 
they  not  made  a  timely  and  humble  submission  for  the  oflfence,  they  would 
have  lost  their  noses  and  ears  in  the  pillory,  according  to  their  sentence.  By 
his  address,  however,  he  soon  contrived  to  reinstate  himself  in  the  favor  of  a 
monarch  to  whose  pleasure  the  enusions  of  his  muse  had  become  necessary ; 
and  for  the  remainder  of  that  reign  he  continued  in  high  favor  as  a  kind  of 
superintendent  of  the  court  revels.  In  1617  he  was  appointed  poet-laureate, 
with  a  salary  of  about  five  hundred  dollars,  and  a  butt  of  canary  wine  yearly 
from  the  king's  cellars.  Want  of  economy,  however,  kept  him  constantly  poor ; 
although,  in  addition  to  the  royal  bounty,  he  had  a  pension  from  the  city.  He 
died  August  16,  1637,  and  was  buried  in  Westminster  abbey,  where  a  hand- 
some tablet  has  been  erected  to  his  memory  in  Poet's  Comer,  inscribed,  **  0 
fare  Ben  Jonson."  Dry  den,  speaking  of  the  great  rival  dramatists,  says,  '*  Shak- 
spere was  the  Homer,  or  father,  of  our  dramatic  poets ;  Jonson  was  the  Virgil, 
^  pattsm  of  elaborate  writing ;  (  mlmiro  him,  but  I  lovQ  Shakspere," 
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William  Shakspere,  the  illustrious  poet  of  nature,  was  bom  of  a  respecta* 
We  family  at  Stratford-on-Avon,  England,  April  23,  1564.  His  father  wa«  a 
wool-comber,  and  of  ten  children  the  poet  was  the  eldest.  He  was  early  re- 
moved from  the  grammar-school  of  Stratford,  as  business,  and  not  learning,  was 
to  form  the  employment  of  his  future  life ;  but  after  being  some  time  en- 
gaged in  his  father's  trade,  he  married  at  the  age  of  seventeen.  At  this  time 
he  unfortunately  formed  a  connection  with  some  dissipated  companions,  and  in 
a  thoughtless  hour  he  accompanied  them  in  deer-stealing,  in  the  park  of  Sir 
Thomas  Lucy,  of  Charlecote,  near  Stratford.  The  offence  was  again  and  again 
repeated,  and  a  prosecution  was  consequently  begun  against  the  depredators  ; 
but  the  young  poet,  instead  of  conciliating  the  baronet  by  submission,  wrote  a 
ballad  upon  him,  with  such  satirical  bitterness,  that  it  became  unsafe  for  him  to 
remain  at  Stratford.  He  fled  therefore  to  London,  to  escape  the  law,  and  soon 
enrolled  himself  among  the  players.  For  a  while  he  maintained  himself  in  the 
character  of  an  inferior  performer ;  but  the  acquaintance  which  he  formed  with 
the  stage  was  productive  of  the  most  noblest  consequences.  Though  his  name 
appears  in  the  list  of  the  actors  of  those  days,  it  is  not  ascertained  that  he  rose 
to  any  eminence  in  the  profession,  as  Mr.  Rowe  asserts,  that  the  Ghost  in  his 
own  Hamlet  was  the  hignest  character  which  he  could  venture  to  perform.  He 
was,  however,  bom  not  to  act,  but  to  delineate  characters ;  not  to  play  the  hero, 
or  the  tyrant  of  a  foreign  muse,  but  to  create  characters  and  beings  of  his  own, 
and  with  the  pencil  of  nature,  to  portray  in  the  most  glowing  colors,  the  various 
emotions  of  the  heart.  Without  patronage  from  the  great,  and  an  exile  from 
hli  native  town,  the  poet  at  last  burst  to  eminence  and  fame.  His  plays  became 
popular,  several  of  them  were  performed  before  the  court,  and  Elizabeth  was 
00  pleased  with  his  Falstaff,  in  the  two  paru  of  Henry  IV.,  that  she  wished  to 
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Me  the  Taliant  knight  in  lore,  and  ihe  Unt  produced  the  iniraitfiUe  drama  of 
the  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor.  These  meritorious  exertions  for  the  entertainment 
of  the  court,  and  of  the  public^no  doubt  raised  patrons  to  the  poet ;  but  litde  is 
known  of  them,  and  the  name  of  Lord  Southampton  only  is  mentioned,  as  dis- 
tinguishing him  with  his  friendship  and  confidence.  It  is  said  that  in  one  in- 
stance the  generous  lord  gave  the  poet  one  thousand  pounds,  to  enable  him  to 
complcfte  a  purchase  which  he  had  made.  For  some  years  Shakspere,  was 
allied  with  Ben  Jonson,  and  the  other  wits  and  poets  of  the  age,  as  manager 
of  the  playhouse,  and  alter  he  had  acquired  a  competent  fortune,  he  retired  to 
nis  native  town,  where  he  lived  respected  and  beloved  by  his  neighbors.  The 
mulberry-tree  which  he  planted  in  his  garden  afterward  became  an  object  of 
veneration,  and  when  cut  down  by  the  hands  of  an  avaricious  proprietor,  the 
wood  was  fashioned  into  various  utensils,  which  sold  for  a  high  price,  and  were 
preserved  with  more  than  common  affection,  as  a  precious  memorial  of  the  im- 
mortal planter.  Shakspere  made  his  will  in  the  beginning  of  1616,  and  died 
April  23,  of  the  same  year,  on  the  anniversary  of  his  birth,  aged  fif^-two. 

His  ashes  repose  within  the  walls  of  the  fine  old  church  of  Stratford-on- 
Avon,  exhibited  in  the  accompanying  engraving.     The  small  house  in  which 
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Ihe  great  poet  was  born,  is  still  standing  at  a  short  distance  (Vom  the  old  chiireh; 
The  following  sketch  of  this  interesting  spot  is  from  the  pen  of  Washington  Irving : 
'*  I  had  come  to  Stratford  on  a  poetical  pilgrimage.  My  first  visit  was  to  the 
house  where  Shakspere  was  born,  and  where,  according  to  tradition,  he  was 
brought  up  to  his  father*s  craft  of  wool-combing.  It  is  a  small  mean-looking 
edifice  of  wood  and  plaster,  a  true  nestling-place  of  genius,  which  seems  to 
delight  in  hatching  its  offspring  in  by-corners.  The  walls  of  its  squalid  cham« 
bers  are  covered  with  names  and  inscriptions,  in  every  language,  by  pilgrims  of 
all  nations,  ranks,  and  conditions,  from  the  prince  to  the  peasant ;  and  present 
a  simple,  but  striking  instance  of  the  spontaneous  and  universal  homage  of 
Biankind  to  the  great  poet  of  nature. 


8hakfpere*s  Hoase,  Stratford-oo-Avon,  u  it  appeared  in  1788. 

"  The  house  is  shown  by  a  garrulous  old  lady  in  a  frosty  red  face,  lighted  np 
by  a  cold,  blue,  anxious  eye,  and  garnished  with  artificial  locks  of  flaxen  hair, 
curling  from  under  an  exceedingly  dirty  cap.  She  was  peculiarly  assiduous  in 
exhibiting  the  relics  with  which  this,  like  all  other  celebrated  shrines,  abounds. 
There  was  the  shattered  stock  of  the  very  matchlock  with  which  Shakspere 
shot  the  deer,  on  his  poaching  exploit.  There,  too,  was  his  tobacco-box,  which 
provesthathe  wasa  rival  smoker  of  Sir  Walter  Raleigh;  the  sword  also  with  which 
he  played  Hamlet ;  and  the  identical  lantern  with  which  Friar  Laurence  discov- 
ered Romeo  and  Juliet  at  the  tomb !  There  was  an  ample  supply  also  of  Shak- 
spere's  mulberry-tree,  which  seems  to  have  as  extraordinary  powers  of  self- 
multiplication  as  the  wood  of  the  true  cross ;  of  which  there  is  enough  extant 
to  build  a  ship-of-the-line. 

"  From  the  birth-place  of  Shakspere,  a  few  paces  brought  me  to  his  grave. 
He  lies  buried  in  the  chancel  of  the  parish  church,  a  large  and  venerable  pile, 
mouldering  with  age,  but  richly  ornamented.  It  stands  on  the  banks  of  the 
Avon,  on  an  embowered  point,  and  separated  by  adjoining  gardens  from  the 
suburbs  of  the  town.  Its  situation  is  quiet  and  retired ;  the  river  runs  mur- 
muring at  the  foot  of  the  church-yard,  and  the  elms  which  grow  upon  its  banks 
droop  their  branches  into  its  clear  bosom.  An  avenue  of  limes,  the  boughs  of 
which  are  curiously  interlaced,  so  as  to  form  in  summer  an  arched  way  of 
foliage,  leads  up  from  the  gate  of  the  yard  to  the  church-porch.  The  graves 
are  overgrown  with  grass ;  the  gray  tombstones,  some  of  them  nearly  suiul  into 
the  earth,  are  half  covered  with  moss,  which  has  likewise  tinted  the  reverend 
old  buildmg.  Small  birds  have  built  their  nests  among  the  cornices  and  fis- 
sures of  the  walls,  and  keep  up  a  continual  flutter  and  chirping ;  and  rooks  ate 
tailing  and  cawing  about  its  lohy  gray  spire. 

^  We  i^proached  the  chiureh  through  the  avenue  of  limes,  and  entered  by  • 
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gotliic  porch,  liigUy  ornamented,  with  carved  doors  of  massiye  oak.  The  in* 
terior  is  apacious,  and  the  architecture  and  emhellishments  superior  to  those 
of  most  country  churches.  There  are  several  ancient  monuments  of  nobility 
and  getitry,  over  some  of  which  hang  funeral  escutcheons,  and  banners  drop* 
ping  piecemeal  from  the  walls.  The  tomb  of  Shakspere  is  in  the  chancel. 
The  place  is  solemn  and  sepulchral.  Tall  elms  wave  before  the  pointed  win* 
dews,  and  the  Avon,  which  runs  at  a  short  distance  from  the  walls,  keeps  up  a 
low  perpetual  murmur.  A  flat  stone  marks  the  spot  where  the  bard  is  buried. 
There  are  four  lines  inscribed  on  it,  said  to  have  been  written  by  himself,  and 
which  have  in  them  something  extremely  awful.  If  they  are  indeed  his  own, 
they  show  that  solicittide  about  the  quiet  of  the  grave,  which  seems  natural  to 
fine  senf  abilities  and  thoughtful  minds : — 

'  Good  fiiend,  for  JMOt*  take,  forbeare 
To  dig  the  dost  encloaM  here. 
Bleated  be  be  that  aparea  thete  ttonet. 
And  curat  be  he  that  movea  my  bonea.* 


\ 


Bbakapere'a  Tomb. 

lust  over  the  grave,  in  a  niche  of  the  wall,  is  a  bust  of  Shakspere,  put  up 
Aimdy  after  his  death,  and  considered  as  a  resemblance.  The  aspect  is  pleas- 
tot  and  serene,  with  a  finely  arched  forehead ;  and  I  thought  I  could  read  in  it 
elear  indications  of  that  cheerful,  social  disposition,  by  which  he  was  as  much 
tharactorized  among  his  contemporaries,  as  by  the  vastness  of  his  genius.  Tbe 
iaseriptioA  mentions  his  age  at  the  time  of  his  decease— fifty-two  years ;  an  vn 
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timely  death  for  the  world :  for  what  fruit  might  not  hare  been  expected  from 
the  golden  autumn  of  such  a  mind,  sheltered  as  it  was  from  the  stormy  vicissi* 
tudes  of  life,  and  flourishing  in  the  sunshine  of  popular  and  royal  favor. 

'*  The  inscription  on  the  tombstone  has  not  been  without  its  effect.  It  has 
prevented  the  removal  of  his  remains  from  the  bosom  of  his  native  place  to 
Westminster  abbey,  which  was  at  one  time  contemplated.  A  few  years  since 
also,  as  some  laborers  were  digging  to  make  an  adjoining  vault,  the  earth  caved 
in,  so  as  to  leave  a  vacant  space  almost  like  an  arch,  through  which  one  might 
have  reached  into  his  grave.  No  one,  however,  presumed  to  meddle  with  his 
remains,  so  awfully  guarded  by  a  malediction ;  and  lest  any  of  the  idle  or  the 
curious,  or  any  collector  of  relics,  should  be  tempted  to  commit  depredations, 
the  old  sexton  kept  watch  over  the  place  for  two  days,  until  the  vault  was  fin- 
ished and  the  aperture  closed  again.  He  told  me  that  he  had  made  bold  to 
look  in  at  the  hole,  but  could  see  neither  coffin  nor  bones ;  nothing  but  dust. 
It  was  somethisg,  I  thought,  to  have  seen  the  dust  of  Shakspere. 

"  Next  to  his  grave  are  those  of  his  wife,  his  favorite  daughter,  Mrs.  Hall, 
and  others  of  his  family.  On  a  tomb  close  by,  also,  is  a  full-length  effigy  of  his 
old  friend  John  Combe,  of  usurious  memory ;  on  whom  he  is  said  to  have  writ- 
ten a  ludicrous  epitaph.  There  are  other  monuments  around,  but  the  mind  re- 
fuses to  dwell  on  anything  that  is  not  connected  with  Shakspere.  His  idea 
pervades  the  place ;  the  whole  pile  seems  but  as  his  mausoleum.  The  feel- 
ings, no  longer  checked  and  thwarted  by  doubt,  here  indulge  in  perfect  confi- 
dence ;  other  traces  of  him  may  be  false  or  dubious,  but  here  is  palpable  otI- 
dence  and  absolute  certainty.  As  I  trod  the  sounding  pavement,  ^ere  was 
something  intense  and  thrilling  in  the  idea,  that,  in  very  truth,  the  remains  of 
Shakspere  were  mouldering  beneath  my  feet.  It  was  a  long  time  before  I 
could  prevail  upon  myself  to  leave  the  place ;  and  as  I  passed  through  the 
churchyard  I  plucked  a  branch  from  one  of  the  yew-trees,  the  only  relic  that  I 
have  brought  from  Stratford." 

The  following  engraving  exhibits  the  Globe  theatre,  of  which  Shakspere  was 
one  of  the  proprietors,  previous  to  its  destruction  by  fire,  on  the  29th  of  June, 
1613.  At  the  time  of  its  conflagration,  the  performers  were  representing  Shaks- 
pere*8  play  of  Henry  YIIL,  and  on  the  king's  entrance  in  the  masquerade, 
some  cannon  were  discharged  the  wadding  of  which  set  fire  to  the  thatch,  and 
the  theatre  was  completely  destroyed.  Its  site  is  now  occupied  by  Barclay 
and  Perkins'  brewery,  rendered  memorable  as  the  scene  of  the  chastisemea 
of  the  notorious  Austrian  Haynau,  by  the  workmen  in  the  establishment,  in  1850 
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In  1606,  a  corporation  was  formed  in  England  for  the  purpose  of  establishing 
a  colony  in  America.  Many  joined  in  the  scheme  from  patriotic  motives,  as 
we  now  subscribe  for  railroads,  turnpikes,  or  canals,  not  calculating  upon  ex- 
orbitant profits,  but  wishing  to  do  something  for  public  good.  To  carry  their 
intention  into  effect,  a  vessel  of  only  one  hundred  tons,  and  two  small  barks, 
were  taken  up.  Captain  Newport  was  commander,  and  Mr.  Percy,  a  brother 
of  the  earl  of  Northumberland,  was  in  the  enterprise,  but  the  soul  of  it  was  Cap- 
tain John  Smith.  He  has  been  justly  called  the  "  Father  of  Virginia,**  and 
what  state  would  not  be  proud  of  such  a  founder  ?  He  had  in  his  elements  the 
"  hardihood  of  antiquity,"  the  lofty  daring  of  the  enamored  crusader,  and  the 
science  of  the  thoroughbred  tactician  of  modem  days,  and  all  united  to  that 
amenity  of  manners  which  charms  everywhere,  and  every  one,  and  in  every 
age,  in  polished  or  in  savage  life. 

John  Smith  was  bom  at  Willoughby,  in  Lincolnshire,  England,  in  1579,  and 
when  he  embarked  in  the  cause  of  Virginia  he  was  still  in  the  prime  of  life 
under  thirty  years  of  age  ;  and  yet  his  fame  had  reached  the  ears  of  all  Europe 
His  life  had  been  one  continued  blaze  of  chivalry.  He  received  a  good  early 
classical  education  ;  but  his  parents  dying  when  he  was  only  thirteen  years  of 
age,  he  was  \eh  to  himself.  He  studied  the  art  of  war  by  himself,  and  visited 
France  and  Spain  as  a  chevalier  of  honor  and  a  soldier  of  fortune.  At  length 
he  found  himself  in  the  Hungarian  army,  which  country  was  then  at  war  with 
the  Turks,  and  was  besieging  the  city  of  Regall.  The  besiegers  were  thought 
slow  by  the  besieged.  The  ladies  of  Regall  prepared  to  have  some  amuse- 
ment, such  as  the  dames  of  Damascus  and  Tunis  had  seen  in  the  days  of  the 
crusades.  Turkish  pride  took  fire.  The  Christian  army  was  challenged  to 
produce  a  champion  for  a  single  combat,  "  head  for  head !"  The  challenge  was 
accepted,  and  the  Hungarian  chiefs  cast  lots  for  the  honor  of  meeting  the  Turk. 
Fate,  disciplined  by  management,  gave  the  honor  to  the  English  soldier  of  for- 
tune. His  prowess  was  known  :  the  army  had  seen  him  couch  his  lance  and 
bare  his  blade,  and  their  hopes  beat  high  for  his  success.  The  warriors  met : 
all  due  courtesies  were  strictly  observed  on  both  sides.  The  combat  ensued — 
the  Christian  triumphed.  The  head  of  the  Turk  was  severed  from  his  body, 
and  knotted  to  the  mane  of  tho  horse  which  had  home  the  conqueror.  A  friend 
of  the  deceased  challenged  the  first  day's  conqueror ;  he  had  this  right  by  the 
laws  of  honor.  The  head  of  another  chieftain  was  the  prize  to  the  valor  of  the 
Christian  knight.  The  challenge  was  now  made  by  the  victor,  and  he  was  a 
third  time  equally  successful. 

The  ages  of  chivalry  had  not  then  gone  for  ever ;  for  on  the  hero's  retum  to 
England,  youth,  beauty,  taste,  fashion,  wealth,  and  rank,  clustered  around  him, 
to  see  one  who  had  rivalled  the  best  days  of  martial  glory.  He  was  modest, 
bland,  and  unmoved  at  all  his  honors.  His  whole  heart  was  occupied  by  the 
love  of  glory ;  no  other  love  was  there ;  its  pulses  beat  with  generosity,  grati- 
tude, friendship,  and  patriotism,  but  with  nothing  of  a  softer  nature. 

Smith's  mind  was  full  of  activity  and  enterprise ;  for  he  had  no  sooner  landed 
on  the  American  shores,  than  he  prepared  an  exploring  expedition,  in  order  to 
give  his  employers  a  full  account  of  the  country,  its  soil,  bays,  harbors,  rivers, 
produce,  and  all  the  statistics  which  might  be  gathered ;  but  V^ingfield  and  part 
of  his  companions  turned  their  whole  attention  to  searching  for  gold,  which,  as 
Smith  foresaw,  ended  in  mortification  and  poverty.  He  forewarned  them  of 
the  effects  of  their  folly,. but  in  vain.  From  his  forecast,  he  saved  the  colony; 
iiui  by  his  fearlessness,  good  sense,  and  industry,  he  collected  a  greater  maM 
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of  information  respecting  the  country  be  with  others  had  come  to  colonize,  thao 
was  ever  before  known. 

In  one  of  his  tours  of  survey,  Smith,  after  performing  miracles  of  valor,  was 
taken  by  the  Indians  and  carried  to  Powhatan,  the  highest  sachem  of  the  country. 
He  was  sentenced  to  die.  His  head  was  laid  on  the  block  of  stone,  and  the 
clubs  were  uplifted  to  beat  him  to  death,  when  female  tenderness  came  to  his 
succor.  Pocahontas,  the  daughter  of  Powhatan,  rushed  between  the  execu- 
tioners and  their  victim,  and  covered  his  head  with  her  own.  Poetry,  painting, 
and  sculpture,  have  tried  to  give  immortality  to  this  event :  but  they  have  added 
nothing  to  the  moral  beauty  of  the  scene — ^that  is  inherent  in  the  story ;  no  mea* 
ger  terms  can  diminish  its  interest,  no  swell  of  language  increase  its  lustre ;  even 
die  cold  chronologist  stpps  to  say  something  affecting  upon  it,  and  the  annalist 
grows  eloquent  as  he  puts  it  upon  his  record.  Smith  was  not  only  saved,  but 
in  two  days  afterward  restored  to  liberty,  to  undertake  new  enterpnses. 

The  next  year  Smith  made  his  voyage  toward  the  source  of  the  Chesapeake. 
He  lafled  in  mi  open  boat  three  thousand  miles.    This  was  a  much  greotai 
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feal  than  die  Argonantic  expedidoQ.  The  Indians,  fnll  of  sagacity,  soon  saw 
dial  l^e  waa  the  master-spirit  of  the  colony,  and  they  feared  and  respected  him 
more  than  all  the  rest  of  the  white  men. 

It  was  not  until  1609  that  Virginia,  nnder  a  new  charter,  began  to  fionrish; 
but  stilt  the  colony  had  great  difficulties  to  encounter.  Powhatan  had,  from  the 
imprudence  of  some  of  Uie  white  men,  determined,  at  one  blow,  to  extirpate  the 
whole  race.  The  Indian  girl  who  was  the  presenrer  of  Smith  was  now  the 
^telary  angel  of  the  whole  bdAy  of  the  whites.  She  apprized  the  colonists  of 
the  intended  massacre :  she  ran,  after  her  father  had  retired  to  sleep,  nine  or 
ten  miles  through  the  woods,  and  returned  without  exciting  his  suspicion.  Her 
sagacity  was  equal  to  her  kindness,  for  she  refused  the  valuable  presents  offered 
her  for  the  services  she  had  rendered,  for  they  might  have  led  to  the  suspicion 
of  her  having  made  the  communication. 

The  next  year.  Smith  having  returned  to  England,  his  parental  care  and  sage 
•dvice  were  wanting,  and  the  whole  colony  came  near  starving.  Their  dis* 
Iress  was  so  great,  that  they  had  made  arrangements  to  leave  the  soil  for  ever, 
but  were  happily  prevented  by  timely  succors  from  England.  In  1613,  the 
Indian  princess  Pocahontas  married  Mr.  Rolfe,  one  of  the  colonists,  and  em- 
barked for  England,  where  she  met  with  a  cordial  reception.  Smith  sent  a 
memorial  to  the  queen,  detailing  all  the  great  services  she  had  rendered  him 
and  the  infant  colony.  It  was  a  most  eloquent  appeal  to  her  sense  of  justice 
toward  one  so  great  and  good.  Pocahontas  did  not  long  live  to  enjoy  the  fa* 
vors  of  the  court  or  the  society  of  her  husband,  for  she  died  as  she  was  about  to 
embark  for  Virginia,  leaving  one  child,  from  whom  has  descended  several  re* 
spectable  and  intellectual  families  (among  whom  was  that  of  the  celebrated 
John  Randolph  of  Roanoke).  Smith  was  the  soul  of  truth  and  honor,  and  in 
the  memorial  referred  to  he  ventured  to  assert  that  genius,  virtue,  and  philan* 
thropy,  were  not  confined  to  civilized  man,  but  were  to  be  found  everywhere 
and  in  every  age ;  that  affectionate  hearts  have  beat  in  bosoms  of  every  hue, 
whether  the  possessor  roamed  the  forest  or  clustered  in  the  city.  The  eulogy 
made  by  Smith  upon  Pocahontas  to  the  queen  should  be  preserved  among  those 
beautiful  exhibitions  of  gratitude  and  affection  which  make  up  the  gems  of  his- 
toiy,  and  attract  the  attention  of  successive  generations. 

New  England  is  much  indebted  to  John  Smith,  for  he  gave  the  first  accurate 
account  of  that  territory.  In  1614,  he  examined  the  coast,  and  made  a  chart 
of  it.  His  keen  eye  saw  everything,  and  his  descriptions  were  given  with 
sreat  simplicity.  He  changed  some  of  the  old  names,  such  as  Cape  Cod  to 
Cape  James,  and  gave  nonfenclatures  to  places  that  had  not  been  honored  with 
names  previously.  Some  of  his  new  designations  have  since  been  altered,  and 
many  of  the  old  ones  resumed.    Smith  published  his  voyages  to  Virginia  in  1 608. 

Smith  made  a  second  voyage  to  New  England  in  1615,  and  gave  a  descrip- 
tion of  the  country  in  1617.  '^The  Trials  of  New  England"  was  publishol 
several  years  after  the  works  mentioned  above.  It  has  been  affirmed  that  no 
historian,  since  his  day,  who  has  written  upon  Virginia  or  New  England,  knew 
half  so  much  of  the  natural  advantages  of  these  sections  of  our  country,  and  their 
capabilities  of  supporting  a  vigorous  population,  as  he  did. 

Exhausted  by  incessant  exertions  and  incredible  labors,  this  soldier,  mariner, 
admiral,  governor,  this  magician  over  hearts,  this  elegant  author,  this  patriot, 
returned  to  the  land  of  his  birth,  and  there  in  1631  breathed  his  last,  at  &e  age 
of  fifty-two,  not  having  at  the  time  of  his  death  one  acre  of  land  in  the  New 
World,  to  which  he  had  been  a  greater  benefactor  than  any  other  mortal  who 
had  then  coasted  its  shores  or  trcki  upon  its  soil !  With  the  spirit  of  just  cal- 
culation, he  foretold  the  glories  which  were  fast  coming  upon  this  country ;  aU 
Hie  visions  of  our  growth  crowded  upon  his  soul.  England  has  given  him  no 
'  "monument^  but  America  owes  him  a  pyramid. 
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Of  the  birth,  parentage,  or  education,  of  this  fearless  and  hardy  narigator, 
but  little  is  known.  He  was  bom  in  England,  and  had  his  home  in  the  city  of 
London.  His  most  cherished  and  intimate  companion  was  Captain  John  Smithy 
the  founder  of  the  colony  of  Virginia,  a  sketch  of  whom  we  have  just  given. 
They  were  much  alike  in  temper  and  disposition,  and  hence  a  strong  friend- 
ship between  them.  Hudson  was  also  a  married  man,  and  had  a  son  who 
shared  the  perils  of  all  his  voyages,  and  they  at  last  probably  perished  together. 
The  fact  that  so  little  was  known  of  the  early  life  of  Hudson,  however,  is  strong 
presumptive  evidence  that  he  wns  what  the  world  calls  a  "  self-made  man." 

Hudson's  first  voyage  of  discovery  was  undertaken  under  the  direction  of  the 
London  East  India  Company,  for  the  purpose  of  finding  a  northern  passage  to 
India.  He  sailed  May  11,  1607,  and  after  a  perilous  voyage  of  four  and  a  half 
months  he  returned  without  success.  But  though  he  failed  in  the  main  enter- 
prise, his  voyage  was  far  from  being  useless.  He  had  pressed  his  way  farther 
north  than  any  other  navigator  had  been  before,  and  opened  a  new  and  exten- 
sive field  of  commerce  (that  of  the  whale-fishery)  to  his  countr3rmen.  His  em- 
ployers were  suflliciently  pleased  with  the  results  of  his  voyage  to  trust  him 
wiUi  a  second  adventure  for  the  same  purpose.  Early  in  the  following  spring 
he  made  preparations,  and  on  the  22d  of  April,  with  a  crew  of  fifteen  persons, 
among  whom  was  his  son  John  Hudson,  sailed  from  London  on  his  second 
voyage  in  search  of  a  northeastern  passage  to  India.  This  voyage  resulted  as 
did  the  other.  After  struggling  for  weeks  with  the  ice,  he  was  finally  obliged 
to  desist,  and  return  again  to  England. 

Upon  Hudson's  return,  the  company  that  employed  him  were  unwilling  to 
make  another  effort.  But  Hudson  was  still  bent  upon  the  great  purpose  for 
which  he  had  been  laboring.  He  offered  his  services  to  and  was  employed  by 
the  Dutch  East  India  Company  to  make  another  efifprt.  He  sailed  on  the  25th 
of  March,  1609,  in  the  Half- Moon,  and  in  about  a  month  doubled  the  North  cape ; 
and  pressing  on,  was  soon  on  the  coast  of  Nova  Zembla.  Head-wtnds,  fog,  and 
ice,  here  met  him  again,  and  after  contending  against  them  for  a  fortnight  he 
was  obliged  to  give  up  the  hope  of  reaching  India  by  any  northeastern  passage. 

But  Hudson  was  not  discouraged.  He  had  heard  of  America  and  &e  great 
discoveries  made  there,  and  he  thought,  by  sailing  west,  he  might  make  soma 
discovery  that  would  repay  his  employers  for  his  failure.  Besides,  he  had  a 
map,  given  him  by  his  old  friend  Captain  Smith,  which  had  a  strait  marked 
south  of  Virginia,  indicating  a  passage  to  the  Pacific  ocean,  or  Great  South  sea, 
as  it  was  then  called,  and  he  might  reach  the  East  Indies  by  this  passage.  He 
therefore  sailed  westward,  reaching  the  coast  of  Newfoundland  early  in  July ; 
and  passing  on,  he  arrived  in  Penobscot  bay  on  the  18th.  After  making  ob- 
servations, and  repairing  his  vessel,  he  sailed  from  here  July  26th.  He  passed 
Cape  Cod,  Nantucket,  and  Martha's  Vineyard  (we  speak  of  these  places  as 
they  are  now  known),  and  on  the  18th  of  August  reached  Chesapeake  bay. 
Here  he  was  near  the  mouth  of  James  river,  Virginia,  where  the  colony  of  his 
friend  Captain  John  Smith  was  settled.  He  proceeded  south  far  enough  to 
ascertain  that  Captain  Smith  was  in  error  about  a  passage  to  the  Pacific,  and 
changed  his  course  to  the  north.  August  28th,  he  discovered  Delaware  bay, 
on  the  2d  of  September  he  spied  the  highlands  of  Nevisink,  and  on  the  after- 
noon of  the  3d  he  cast  anchor  within  Sandy  Hook,  and  it  is  said  he  first 
landed  on  Coney  island.  After  a  week  spent  in  exploring  below,  he  entered 
and  cast  anchor  in  the  bay  of  New  York.  Here  he  was  visited  by  the  nativea^ 
but  though  he  traded  with  them,  he  did  not  permit  thom  to  come  on  board. 
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September  12,  Hudson  with  a  heart  fioll  of  hope  weighed  anchor  and  com- 
menced the  exploration  of  the  beautiful  stream  which  since  bears  his  name. 
What  must  have  been  the  feelings  of  the  great  navigator  as  he  looked  upon 
the  waters  of  that  stream  as  they  came  rolling  to  the  sea !  It  was  certain  that 
be  had  discovered  a  new  and  unknown  region,  which  might  in  some  degree 
repay  his  employers ;  and  then,  this  river,  coming  from  the  north,  might  prove 
the  long-desired  passage  to  the  gems  and  spices  of  India.  He  was  ten  days 
in  passing  up  the  river  as  far  as  where  Albany  now  stands.  The  shallowness 
4>f  the  soundings  prevented  his  going  farther,  and  on  the  23d  he  commenced 
retracing  his  course ;  and  though  disappointed  in  not  finding  this  the  passage 
to  the  East,  he  was  cheered  by  the  reflection  that  he  had  passed  up  this  noble 
stream  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles,  and  discovered  a  beautiful  and  fertile  region 
lor  the  future  enterprise  of  his  employers.  He  reached  the  mouth  of  the  river 
on  the  2d  of  October,  and  on  the  4th  he  weighed  anchor,  passed  through  the 
bay,  and  put  out  to  sea  on  his  return  home.  He  reached  England  on  the  7th 
of  November,  after  an  absence  of  over  seven  months.  He  sent  the  journal  and 
chart  of  his  discoveries  at  once  to '  Holland,  and  the  next  year  the  Dutch  were 
reaping  the  fruit  of  his  arduous  enterprise. 

Hudson's  old  employers,  the  London  Company,  now  called  him  again  into 
their  service ;  and  he  sailed  April  17, 1610,  in  the  ship  Discovery,  on  his  fourth 
Toyage.  His  aim  now  was  to  discover  a  northwest  passage  to  India.  On  the 
11th  of  May  he  reached  the  eastern  shores  of  Iceland.  He  coasted  along  its 
•outhern  shore,  and  after  struggling  for  more  than  a  fortnight  against  head  winds 
and  ice,  on  the  30th  made  a  harbor  on  the  western  part  of  the  island.  The 
natives  of  this  island  were  poor  and  miserable,  but  they  treated  him  very  kindly. 
Here  Hudson  discovered  diat  he  had  about  him  some  dissatisfied  men.  One, 
of  them,  Juet  the  mate,  spoke  lightly  of  the  enterprise,  discouraging  the  men, 
«nd  trying  to  destroy  their  confidence  in  Hudson,  calling  up  their  fears  by  tel 
ling  them  of  the  hazards  of  the  voyage,  and  talked  boldly  about  turning  the  head 
-of  the  ship  homeward. 

Hudson  sailed  from  Iceland  June  1,  passing  south,  and  doubling  the  southern 
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point  of  Greenland.  Crossing  Davis'  straits,  he  soon  began  to  encounter  float- 
ing mountains  of  ice,  till  at  length  his  ship  was  completely  surromided  by 
them.  There  is  no  scene  in  the  life  of  Hudson  showing  greater  firmness  and 
presence  of  mind  than  this.  With  his  ship  thus  hemmed  in  on  every  side,  and 
a  murmuring  and  desperate  crew  on  board,  he  might  naturally  have  exhibited 
symptoms  of  fear.  But  his  mind  rose  with  the  occasion.  He  brought  around 
him  these  desperate  sailors,  calmed  their  fears,  and  inspired  them  with  new 
courage.  They  all  set  to  work  to  bring  the  ship  from  the  ice  and  save  them* 
selves.  They  at  length  found  themselves  in  a  clear  sea,  and  kept  on  their 
course. 

On  the  8th  of  July  he  entered  the  straits  which  bear  his  name,  and  kept  his 
course  west,  and  was  three  weeks  passing  through  them.     This  was  a  new 
world  around  them,  and  as  he  passed  on  he  gave  names  to  the  new  bays,  capes, 
and  islands,  which  fell  under  his  observation.     Entering  the  great  inland  sea 
which  bears  his  name  (Hudson's  bay),  he  was  full  of  confident  hope  that  the 
long-sought-for  passage  to  the  East  was  before  him.     He  spent  some  three 
months  in  making  observations,  and  searching  for  some  eastern  olitlet  to  the 
bay,  in  vain.     It  was  now  the  10th  of  November ;  freezing  weather  had  set  in, 
and  the  vessel  became  completely  fastened  in  the  ice.     A  long  and  dreary 
winter  now  set  in.     As  his  stock  of  provisions  was  small,  the  crew  were  ne- 
cessarily put  on  short  allowance.     They  also  suffered  from  the  cold,  many  of 
the  men  having  their  feet  frozen,  and  being  rendered  thereby  lame.    These 
circumstances  added  to  the  ill  feeling  of  the  crew.     In  this  way,  eking  out  their 
stock  of  provisions  by  the  addition  of  "  beast,  fish,  or  fowl,"  as  opportunity  of- 
fered, they  remained  till  the  sea  was  sufficiently  melted  to  admit  of  their  de- 
parture.    It  was  about  the  middle  of  June  when  they  prepared  to  leave.     It 
was  now  that  the  mutiny  that  had  so  long  smouldered  in  secret  broke  out  into 
open  revolt.     Hudson  was  seized,  his  hands  tied  behind  him,  and,  with  his  son, 
six  disabled  sailors,  and  the  carpenter,  who  would  not  leave  him,  set  adrift  in 
an  open  boat.     A  more  heartless  crime  than  this  can  hardly  be  thought  of.     It 
was  not  only  miurder,  but  murder  under  the  worst  circumstances.     The  three 
ringleaders  in  it  had  been  treated  by  Hudson  with  eapecial  favor,  and,  they 
repaid  the  kindness  of  their  benefactor  by  this  act  of  base  ingratitude.     To 
make  the  crime  still  worse,  they  took  the  sick  and  the  lame,  and  gt^p^^iese 
suffering  men  to  the  rough  winds  and  cold  waters  of  the  northern  sea,  with 
scarcely  a  morsel  to  subsist  upon.     It  would  have  been  mercy  to  have  killed 
them  all  at  once.     And  this  horrible  death  even  the  young  son  of  Hudson  was 
to  share,  though  his  tender  years  might  have  pleaded  in  his  behalf.     But  the 
three  ringleaders  spoken  of  above  met  with  a  speedy  retribution.     Two  of  them 
were  killed  by  savages  (where  they  had  stopped  to  obtain  provisions),  and  the 
third,  Juet  the  mate,  with  others  of  the  crew,  died  of  starvation  ;  and  but  a  rem- 
nant lived  to  reach  England,  and  tell  the  tale  of  their  sin  and  suffering.     Two 
ships  were  subsequently  sent  out  to  learn  the  fate  of  Hudson,  and  possibly  re- 
lieve him.     They  returned  the  next  year,  having  failed  in  their  object. 

No  tidings  of  Henry  Hudson  were  ever  more  received.  Whether  he  perse^ 
vered  till  he  reached  Cape  Digps,  and  was  there  murdered  by  savages ;  wheth- 
er he  perished  in  the  ice,  or  died  by  famine,  or  was  swallowed  by  the  waves, 
no  man  can  tell.  Whatever  was  his  fate,  however,  he  has  lef^  behind  him  a 
bright  and  honorable  name.  Though  not  a  native  of  our  land,  his  discoveries 
make  him  ours.  His  daring  adventures  were  performed  in  the  New  World, 
where  we  dwell,  and  therefore  our  country  has  not  been  immindful  of  perpetua- 
ting his  memory :  she  has  written  his  name  upon  one  of  her  finest  streams.  His 
best  monument  is  indeed  in  this  Western  World,  for  it  is  upon  the  continent  of 
North  America  that  a  bay,  a  strait,  a  city,  and  a  river,  all  bear  the  name  of 
Hudson. 
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YixcENT  DE  Paul  was  born  in  the  year  1576,  at  Ranqnines,  a  little  hamlet 
©'■pooy,  not  far  from  the  Pyrenees.  Vincent's  parents  were  owners  of  a  cot- 
t^e  and  some  fields ;  and  he,  the  third  son  in  a  family  of  six  children,  was 
employed  in  his  youth  to  take  charge  of  the  few  sheep  and  swine  which  con- 
stituted a  chief  portion  of  the  available  property  of  a  poor  but  industrious  house- 
k>ld.  Vincent,  in  his  youth,  exhibited  traits  of  a  thoughtful  and  intelligent 
mind.  He  was  sent  to  school  in  the  town  of  Acqs ;  and  by  the  time  he  was 
iixteen  years  of  age,  procured  a  situation  in  the  family  of  a  magistrate  of  Pouy 
as  tutor,  and  was  thus  enabled  to  reduce  the  expenses  of  his  own  family  in 
contributing  to  his  education.  But  his  father,  on  his  deathbed,  enjoined  his 
family  to  continue  their  exertions  to  enable  Vincent  to  complete  his  studies. 

Vincent  realiaed  his  family's  hopes  by  becoming  an  eminent  man ;  but  thsjr 
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were  disappointed  in  odier  respects.  Many  years  after  his  father's  death  i»heB 
he  had  risen  to  considerable  distinction,  he  visited  Pony,  and  took  up  his  abode 
with  the  cure  of  the  Tillage.  He  then  assembled  his  relations  together,  told 
them  that  it  was  his  determination  to  live  and  die  a  poor  man,  and  that  it  was 
his  conviction  that  money  given  by  ecclesiastics  to  their  families  seldom  pros- 
pered. 

Vincent  went  to  Toulouse,  and  entered  the  university ;  but  finding  his  finances 
insufficient,  he  opened  a  school  in  the  neighboring  village  of  Buset.  He  con- 
tinued, during  seven  years  alternately  master  and  scholar ;  giving  lessons  to 
acquire  the  means  of  living,  and  receiving,  at  the  same  time,  the  learning  ne- 
cessary to  qualify  him  as  an  ecclesiastic.  In  1660,  when  he  was  twenty-four 
years  of  age,  he  was  ordained  by  the  bishop  of  Perigueux. 

Five  years  afterward  he  went  to  Marseilles  to  receive  a  legacy  which  had 
been  left  to  him.  On  his  return  the  ship  in  which  he  was  a  passenger  was 
taken  by  the  Turks,  and  he  remained  in  slavery  several  years ;  but  having  made 
his  master  a  convert  to  Christianity,  he  obtained  his  liberty  and  returned  to 
France.  On  his  arrival  in  Paris,  he  took  up  his  residence  in  the  Faubourg  St. 
drermain  near  the  Hopitil  de  la  Charite.  He  now  devoted  all  his  leisure  to 
the  service  of  the  sick  in  the  hospital — ^and  from  this  period  may  be  dated  the 
commencement  of  that  career  of  active  benevolence  which  distinguished  his  long 
life.  His  patience  and  strength  of  character  were  put  to  a  severe  test  about 
this  period.  While  travelling  in  the  Bordelois,  he  lodged  fX  Sore.  A  magis- 
trate who  occupied  the  same  apartment  was  robbed  of  a  sum  of  money,  and  ac- 
cused Vincent  as  the  thief.  As  his  name  had  become  somewhat  public,  from 
his  singular  adventures,  the  accusation  became  generally  known.  There  was 
no  proof  that  he  had  been  guilty ;  yet  the  imputation  hung  over  him  for  six  years. 
The  real  thief  being  imprisoned  for  another  ofl'ence,  confessed ;  and  Vincent's 
accuser  cleared  his  character  by  making  him  a  public  reparation. 

In  1611,  he  was  made  cure  of  Clichy,  near  Paris,  where  he  acquired  his  first 
ministerial  reputation.  The  general  standard  of  character  among  the  great  body 
of  the  French  clergy  was  at  that  time  very  low ;  and  the  spectacle  of  a  priest 
devoting  his  whole  faculties  to  the  duties  of  his  office  and  preaching  with  greal 
earnestness  and  zeal,  drew  marked  attention  toward  him.  He  raised  subscrip- 
tions among  the  opulent  friends  for  the  rebuilding  of  his  parish  church ;  and  es- 
tablished a  society  or  confraternity  for  the  purpose  of  visiting  and  relieving  his 
poor  parishioners. 

In  1613,  he  quitted  his  charge  and  entered  into  the  family  of  Philip  Emanuel 
de  Gondi,  Count  de  Joigni,  general  of  the  galleys  of  France,  for  the  purpose  of 
educating  the  three  sons  of  Uie  count.  This  employment  opened  to  Vincent  a 
new  sphere  of  life  and  a  new  field  of  labor.  During  the  period  of  his  residence 
in  the  family  of  the  Count  de  Joigni,  a  brief  interval  occurs,  in  which  he  acted 
as  cure  of  Chatillon,  in  Bresse,  where,  owing  to  the  fearful  ignorance,  depravity, 
and  poverty,  that  prevailed,  his  exertions,  especially  during  the  prevalence  and 
fiimine,  endeared  him  to  the  inhabitants. 

As  commander  of  the  royal  galleys,  the  Count  de  Joigni  had  occasion  fre- 
qnently  to  visit  Marseilles,  and  Vincent  very  of^n  accompanied  him.  The 
situation  of  the  unhappy  criminals  condemned  to  the  galleys,  was  at  this  time 
most  horrible.  When  the  galleys  were  not  ready  to  receive  them,  they  were 
crowded  into  dungeons,  with  very  little  air  or  light,  and  were  fed  on  bread  and 
water.  Covered  with  vermin,  ignorant  and  ferocious,  they  seemed  more  like 
savage  beasts  than  human  beings.  Vincent  began  the  work  of  reformation  by 
introducing  himself  to  the  criminab  as  their  friend,  one  who  felt  for  their  suf- 
ferings, and  was  anxious  to  relieve  them.  He  soon  gained  their  confidence ; 
the  improvements  which  he  effected  induced  the  count  to  mention  the  matter  ta 
ham  XIII,»  who  nade  Vinoent  almoner-general  of  the  galleys  of  France ;  and 
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be  received  large  raVecriptioiw  to  enable  bim  to  cany  forward  bia  cbaiitabla 
designs. 

The  amelioration  of  tbe  condition  of  tbe  criminals  condemned  to  the  galleys 
was  the  first  great  work  of  Vincent  de  Paul :  the  establishment  of  his  missionary 
college  was  the  second.  In  this  work  he  was  efficiently  supported  by  the  Count 
and  Countess  de  Joigni.  The  "  congregation  of  the  mission"  was  intended 
to  afford  a  supply  of  teachers  for  the  inhabitants  of  the  French  provinces,  the 
members  of  which  were  considered  as  auxiliaries  to  the  regular  clergy,  and 
were  to  act  in  subordination  to  the  authorities  of  the  church.  The  project  was 
formally  approved  by  the  pope.  The  infant  institution  took  up  its  first  residenr^e 
in  the  college  des  Bons-Enfans,  and  afterward  in  the  priory  of  St.  Lazarus. 
The  beginnings  of  the  institution  were  small :  but  Vincent  lived  to  see  his 
"Lazarist''  missionaries  visiting  the  Hebrides,  Ireland,  Madagascar,  &c.,  and 
to  be  able  to  exclaim,  in  his  old  age,  **  Behold  it  now  spread  over  the  whole 
world."  But  not  only  did  he  exert  himself  for  the  laity :  he  labored  to  reform 
the  clergy,  the  depravation  of  whose  manners,  he  said,  was  "  a  principal  cause 
of  the  ruin  of  the  church."  We  may  dissent  from  his  opinions,  and  withhold  . 
our  approbation  from  the  manner  in  which  he  carried  out  some  of  his  numerous 
projects,  as  deficient  in  judgment  and  effectiveness ;  but  no  man  can  refuse 
him  the  praise  of  uniting  in  his  character  the  spirit  and  activity  of  a  Howard 
and  a  Wesley.  Had  there  been  more  men  of  his  stamp  in  France,  the  horrors 
of  Ae  first  French  reirolution  might  have  been  greatly  mitigated. 

During  the  reign  of  Louis  XIII.,  Vincent  de  Paul  was  in  high  reputation. 
He  attended  that  monarch  in  his  last  illness.  His  example  stimulated  both  the 
really  charitably  disposed,  and  those  who  were  actuated  by  the  mere  impulses 
of  Tanity ;  the  latter  class  was  by  far  the  most  numerous,  and  often  smothered 
the  good  that  existed,  in  many  of  the  schemes  that  were  projected.  Under 
the  sanction  of  Vincent,  Mademoiselle  le  Gras  began  the  institution  of  "  Lea 
Scrars  Crises,"  (so  called  from  the  dress  that  they  wore,  which  was  gray),  bet- 
ter known  as  the  Sisters  of  Charity.  He  also  established  a  religious  association 
of  ladies  for  the  service  of  the  poor  in  the  Hotel  Dieu ;  and  moved  by  the  con- 
lideration  of  the  number  of  infants  which,  in  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  were  exposed  in  the  streets  of  Paris,  he  procured  the  assistance  of 
the  ladies  and  the  Sisters  of  Charity,  to  establish  the  Foundling  hospital.  Diur« 
ing  the  reign  of  I^uis  XIII.,  a  large  portion  of  France  was  exposed  to  all  the 
horrors  of  war,  pestilence,  and  famine.  For  successive  years  Vincent  de  Paul 
exerted  himself  with  untiring  perseverance,  raised  large  sums  of  money,  with 
the  distribution  of  which  he  was  intrusted,  and  which  he  regularly  remitted  to 
Picardie,  Champagne,  and  Lorraine,  for  the  relief  of  the  inhabitants.  At  one 
time  he  obtained  an  interview  with  Richelieu,  and  after  representing  the  fright- 
fill  state  of  the  country,  besought  him  to  **  give  peace  to  France."  The  haughty 
minister  was  touched,  he  dismissed  Vincent  kindly,  assuring  him  that  peace 
woald  soon  be  obtained,  if  it  depended  only  on  his  own  wishes. 

During  the  minority  of  Louis  XIV.,  the  queen-regent,  Anne  of  Austria,  in- 
ttitoted  an  ecclesiastical  council,  composed  of  the  cardinal  Mazarin,  the  chan- 
cellor, the  grand  penitentiary  of  Paris,  and  Vincent  de  Paul :  the  latter  waa 
appointed  its  president.  But  though  he  was  honest,  plain,  and  of  a  mild  dispo- 
sition, he  occasionally  felt  what  it  was  to  be  exposed  to  the  rivalries  and  intrigues 
of  courtiers ;  and  his  strong  attachment  to  the  sacerdotal  authority,  an  attachment 
which  he  evinced  by  implicit  submission  to  all  whom  he  considered  his  spiritual 
simeriors,  involved  bim  in  controversy  with  the  Jansenists. 

Vincent  de  Paul  died  in  1660,  aged  eighty-four,  at  the  house  of  St.  Lazarus, 
the  headquarters  of  his  missionary  establishment.  He  was  canonized  by  Pope 
Clment  XII.,  in  1737. 
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THE   EMPEROR   JEHANGHIR. 

The  emperor  Akber,  a  biographical  sketch  of  whom  is  given  some  pages 
back,  was  succeeded  on  the  throne  of  the  Moguls  by  his  son  Selim,  who  as- 
sumed the  presumptuous  title  of  Jehanghir,  or  "Conqueror  of  the  World;* 
and,  although  not  equal  to  his  illustrious  father  in  ability,  was  a  great  sovereign, 
under  whose  dominion  the  empire  lost  none  of  its  power  and  splendor.  The 
early  part  of  his  reign  was  distinguished  by  his  marriage  with  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  and  talented  women  that  ever  appeared  in  the  East,  the  celebrated 
Nur  Jehan,  who  is  better  known,  in  tales  of  fiction,  by  the  name  of  Nur  Mahal, 
or  the  "  Light  of  the  Harem." 

Few  women,  perhaps,  ever  enjoyed  so  high  a  consideration  at  a  Mohamme- 
dan court,  or  took  so  large  a  share  in  the  government,  as  Nur  Jehan.  Her 
ascendancy  over  the  emperor  was  unbounded ;  he  consulted  her  on  all  affairs 
of  importance ;  her  name  was  even  associated  with  his  on  the  coin ;  and  his 
chief  happiness  seemed  to  consist  in  exalting  and  surrounding  her  with  honors 
such  as  appertain  to  a  reigning  soverei^.  Nur  Jehan  made  a  good  use  of  her 
influence ;  and  her  father  (the  son  of  a  Persian  nobleman),  who  was  raised  to 
the  office  of  grand  vizier,  was  one  of  the  best  ministers  that  ever  ruled  at  the 
court  of  an  eastern  prince. 

It  was  during  the  reign  of  Jehanghir,  that  the  English,  in  1608,  made  their 
first  but  unsuccessful  attempt  to  obtain  a  settlement  in  India.  In  the  year  1615, 
however,  a  regular  embassy  was  sent  to  the  court  of  Jehanghir,  conducted  by 
Sir  Thomas  Roe,  who  landed  at  Surat,  and  proceeded  at  once  to  Ajmir,  where 
the  emperor  was  then  residing.  This  gentleman,  who  remained  for  some  time 
at  the  court  of  Jehanghir,  obtained  with  difficulty  the  monarch's  permission  for 
the  establishment  of  an  English  factory  at  Surat,  which  was  immediately 
erected,  and  a  regular  trade  opened  with  this  port,  the  first  British  station  in 
India. 

As  Jehanghir  advanced  in  years,  his  life  was  embittered  by  the  rebellion  of 
his  son.  Shah  Jehan,  who  openly  raised  his  standard,  and  seized  on  the  prov- 
inces of  Bengal  and  Bahar,  from  which  he  sent  a  body  of  troops  to  secure  the 
fortress  of  Allahabad ;  but  the  emperor  despatched  an  army,  under  the  command 
of  Mohabat  Khan,  to  intercept  his  march.  A  battle  took  place,  near  Allahabad, 
in  which  Shah  Jehao  was  defeated,  and  obliged  to  seek  shelter  in  the  Deccan. 
All  his  former  adherents  now  deserted  him ;  and  finding  that  there  was  no  hope 
of  establishing  his  claim  by  force,  he  wrote  an  humble  and  repentant  letter  to 
his  father,  who  demanded  that  he  should  send  his  two  sons,  Dara  Sheko  and 
Aurungzebe,  as  hostages  for  his  future  good  behavior.  The  young  princes 
were  accordingly  sent  to  their  grandfather ;  but  before  the  monarch  had  granted 
a  pardon  to  his  rebellious  son,  his  own  career  was  brought  to  a  close,  his  death 
being  preceded  by  some  remarkable  events. 

Mohabat  Khan,  the  chief  commander  of  the  army,  had  incurred,  the  displeas- 
ure of  the  empress,  whose  unbounded  influence  over  her  husband  empowered 
her  to  ruin  any  individual  who  might  be  imprudent  enough  to  excite  her  en- 
mity. Besides  which,  he  had  betrothed  his  daughter  to  a  youth  of  noble  family, 
^  without  the  emperor's  consent ;  and  Jehanghir,  who  was  in  no  frame  of  mind 
to  overlook  such  an  offence,  vented  his  wrath  on  the  unoffending  bridegroom, 
whom  he  caused  to  be  beaten  almost  to  death,  having  previously  seized  the 
dowry  he  had  received  from  Mohabat.  The  indignant  father-in-law,  determined 
to  revenge  the  insult,  proceeded  at  once,  with  five  thousand  Rajputs,  to  the 
tents  of  his  royal  master,  who  was  encamped  on  the  banks  of  the  Hydaspes, 
but  had  sent  hu  troops  over  the  river,  intending  to  follow  in  the  course  of  the 
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day.  Th«  monarch  was  reposing  on  a  couch,  when  a  rude  noise  disturbed  hts 
shimbers,  and  starting  up,  he  saw  himself  surrounded  by  armed  men;  and 
recognising  Mohabat  Khan,  exclaimed,  "  Traitor,  what  means  this  ?''  Moha- 
bat,  kneeling  before  him  with  a  look  of  deep  humility,  declared  that  no  treason 
was  intended,  but  begged  that  his  majesty  would  rise  and  mount  his  elephant, 
that  the  people  might  see  that  he  was  safe ;  and  as  Jehanghir  had  no  means 
of  resistance,  he  was  obliged  to  comply,  and  rode  in  the  midst  of  the  soldiersi 
by  the  side  of  Mohabat,  to  the  tent  of  that  chief,  who  had  thus  boldly  made  him 
a  prisoner. 

No  sooner  was  Nur  Jehan  informed  of  the  capture  of  her  lord,  than  she  set 
out,  in  disguise,  to  join  the  army  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river ;  and  although 
the  bridge  was  guarded  by  Mohabat's  troops,  she  was  allowed  to  cross,  as  the 
guards  had  been  ordered  to  let  any  persons  pass  that  way,  but  not  to  let  them 
return.  The  beautiful  amazon  now  appeared,  mounted  on  an  elephant,  and 
armed  with  a  bow  and  arrows,  at  the  head  of  the  imperial  troops,  leading  the 
way  to  storm  the  bridge ;  but  the  Rajputs,  expecting  this  movement,  had  de- 
stroyed it,  and  easily  drove  back  those  who  attempted  to  swim  the  ford,  among 
whom  was  the  empress  herself.  The  deliverance  of  the  emperor  was,  how- 
ever, shortly  accomplished  by  the  contrivance  of  Nur  Jehan,  but  he  died  very 
soon  afterward ;  and  Shah  Jehan,  with  the  powerful  support  of  Mohabat  Khan, 
took  possession  of  the  throne,  in  the  year  1627. 

The  splendor  of  the  Mogul  empire  was  never  so  great,  even  in  the  time  of 
Akber,  as  during  the  reign  of  Shah  Jehan,  whose  taste  for  profuse  expendi- 
ture exhibited  itself  in  every  possible  form.  He  built  new  palaces  in  all  the 
principal  cities,  and  lavished  vast  sums  of  money  on  shows  and  festivals.  His 
whole  establishment  was  on  an  unparalleled  scale  of  grandeur,  and  he  was  per- 
haps the  wealthiest  of  all  the  Mogul  dynasty.  He  reigned  thirty-one  years, 
when  he  was  dethroned  by  the  usurpation  of  his  son  Aurungzebe,  in  1658,  as 
related  on  a  subsequent  page,  in  a  sketch  of  that  celebrated  chief. 


JOHN   SELDEN. 


This  learned  statesman  was  bom  at  Salvington,  in  Sussex,  England,  Decem- 
ber 1 6, 1 584 .  He  Was  educated  at  Chichester  school,  and  Hart  hall,  Oxford,  after 
which  he  entered  at  Clitford's  inn,  and  two  years  afterward  removed  to  the 
Inner  Temple.  He  early  distinguished  himself  as  an  antiquarian,  and  in  1610, 
published  Jani  Anglorum  Facis  Altera,  et  Duello,  or  the  Origin  of  Single  Com* 
bat.  Besides  other  pieces,  he  published  Titles  of  Honor,  1614,  a  work  of  great 
merit,  and  in  1618,  appeared  his  History  of  Tithes,  which,  as  it  censured  the 
ignorance  and  laainess  of  the  clergy,  gave  j^eat  offence  to  that  body.  The 
work  was  attacked  by  several  writers,  especially  Montague,  aflerward  bishop 
of  Norwich,  and  the  author  at  last  was  obliged  to  make  submission  before  the 
lords  of  the  privy  council  for  this  offensive  publication.  His  opinions  in  favor 
of  the  privileges  of  the  house  of  commons,  and  his  opposition  to  the  measures 
of  the  court,  drew  upon  him  in  1621,  t|ie  displeasure  of  King  James,  who  com- 
mitted him  to  the  custody  of  the  sheriff  of  London,  from  which  he  was  libera- 
ted by  the  interference  of  his  friend  Bishop  Andrews.  In  1623,  he  was  chosen 
member  of  parliament  for  Lancaster,  and  two  years  afler  for  Great  Bedwin,  and 
in  the  house  he  distinguished  himself  by  his  attack  on  the  character  of  Buck- 
ingham, and  became  one  of  the  managers  of  his  impeachment.  His  opposi- 
tion to  the  measures  of  the  court  continued,  and  for  the  freedom  of  his  senti-' 
ments  lie  was,  in  1629,  arrested  with  several  other  members,  and  upon  refusing 
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John  Selden. 

CO  iiibk«  submission  to  the  court  he  was  sent  to  the  king's-bench  prison.  Ha 
was  again  sent  into  confinement  the  following  year ;  but  his  sufferings  in  the 
cause  of  public  liberty  were  rewarded  by  the  parliament  of  1^46,  who  voted 
him  five  thousand  pounds  for  his  losses.  Though  apparently  much  engaged  in 
politics,  Selden  was  laboriously  employed  in  literary  piursuits.  In  1634,  he 
defended,  in  his  Mare  Clausum,  the  privileges  of  the  English,  and  their  rights 
in  the  herring-fishery,  against  Grotius's  work  called  Mare  Liberum.  He  was, 
in  1640,  elected  member  for  Oxford  university,  and  in  1642,  it  was  intended  by 
the  king's  ministers  to  remove  Lord  Lyttleton  from  the  seals,  and  to  give  them 
to  him,  as,  though  he  opposed  the  measiures  of  the  court,  he  was  a  sincere  friend 
to  the  just  prerogatives  of  the  crown.  But  the  offer  was  not  made,  as  his  del- 
icate constitution,  and  his  great^love  of  ease  prevented  his  exertions,  and  would 
have  induced  him  to  decline  the  honorable  office.  In  1643,  he  became  one  of 
the  lay  members  of  the  Westminster  assembly  of  divines,  and  he  about  this 
time  took  the  covenant,  and  was  made  by  the  parliament  keeper  of  the  records 
of  the  tower.  But,  however,  though  he  continued  member  of  the  house,  and 
was  in  1 644,  one  of  the  twelve  conunissioners  of  the  admiralty,  he  did  not  con- 
cur in  the  violent  measures  of  the  parliament,  when  the  Icon  Basilice  appeared, 
Cromwell  in  vain  solicited  him  to  employ  his  talents  to  write  against  it.  He 
died  30th  of  November,  1654.  His  valuable  library  was  given  by  his  executors 
to  the  university  of  Oxford.  As  a  scholar  Selden  ranks  very  high.  He  was  not 
only  skilled  in  the  Hebrew  and  oriental  languages,  but  he  was  acquainted  with 
all  laws,  divine  and  human,  and  in  the  stores  of  a  most  retentive  memory  he 
bad  treasured  up  whatever  is  valuable,  interesting,  and  important,  in  ancient 
and  modem  literature.  He  was,  as  Grotius  states  him,  the  glory  of  the  English 
Bation,  and  as  Whitelocke  says,  his  mind  was  as  great  as  his  learning,  and  he 
was  as  hospitable  and  as  generous  as  any  man.  He  was  a  person,  as  Claren- 
don has  observed,  whom  no  character  can  flatter,  or  transmit  in  any  expres- 
sions equal  to  his  merit  and  virtue.  His  learning  was  stupendous,  and  if  he 
bad  some  infirmities  they  were  weighed  down  with  wondeiM  and  prodigious 
abilities  sad  excellences,  in  the  other  scale. 
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JOHN   WINTHROP. 

John  Wintwrop,  the  first  governor  of  Massachusetts,  was  born  at  Grofon, 
in  Suffolk  county,  England,  June  12, 1587,  and  was  descended  from  an  ancient 
and  honorable  family.  His  grandfather  was  an  eminent  lawyer  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  VIII.,  and  attached  to  the  Reformation.  His  father  was  of  the  same 
profession,  and  the  subject  of  this  sketch  himself  was  bred  a  lawyer,  in  which 
character  he  was  eminent  for  both  integrity  and  abilities.  Indeed,  he  must 
have  had  the  fairest  reputation,  for  he  was  appointed  a  justice  of  the  peace  at 
eighteen  years  of  age. 

When  the  design  of  settling  a  colony  in  New*  England  was  undertaken  in 
1630,  Mr.  Winthrop  was  chosen  by  general  consent  to  conduct  the  enterprise. 
His  estate,  amounting  to  the  value  of  six  or  seven  hundred  pounds  sterling  a 
year,  he  converted  into  money,  and  embarked  his  all  to  promote  the  settlement 
of  New  England.  Previous  to  the  emigration  under  Winthrop,  attempts  had 
been  made  to  settle  the  country  about  Massachusetts  bay,  but  which  succeeded 
to  a  very  limited  extent.  The  emigrants  were  comparatively  few  in  numbera 
and  were  intended  more  for  the  advantage  of  the  fisheries,  and  the  fur-tradei 
than  for  the  purposes  of  permanent  settlement.  And  most  of  them  had  either 
returned  to  England,  or  perished  through  the  hardship  encountered,  or  from 
disease  incident  to  a  wild,  uncultivated  region  ;  and  a  small  number  of  colonists 
at  Salem,  and  here  and  there  an  isolated  family,  without  any  effective  organi- 
zation, were  all  that  remained  of  them.  But,  under  the  direction  of  Winthrop, 
a  phalanx  of  emigrants  was  enlisted,  whose  numbers,  determined  character,  and 
moral  and  intellectual  worth,  should  insure  the  permanent  settlement  of  the 
colony.  A  nobler  body  of  men  never  left  their  native  soil  to  colonize  a  new 
land!  On  March  29,  1630,  they  sailed  from  Southampton,  and,  after  a  pro- 
tracted voyage,  arrived  in  the  harbor  of  Salem  on  the  14th  of  June.  Want  of 
food  and  shelter,  and  a  change  in  the  habits  of  life,  which  with  many  of  them 
had  been  those  of  ease  and  comfort;  produced  the  usual  distressing  consequen- 
ces ;  and  in  the  first  month  from  eighty  to  one  hundred  died.    The  hopes  of 
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religion,  the  firmness  of  the  leaders,  and  the  high  motives  by  which  they  were 
inspired,  carried  them  through  this  period  of  heavy  trial.  They  spread  them- 
selves over  the  coast,  a  large  proportion  going  to  Charlestown.  Part  of  these, 
with  the  governor,  were  attracted  by  a  situation  at  the  very  head  of  the  bay, 
called  by  the  Indians  Shawraut.  They  here  founded  a  town,  which  (from  its 
being  located  on  three  rounded  eminences,  swelling  from  the  water's  brink) 
they  first  called  Triroountain,  from  which  has  arisen  the  modern  name  of  Tre- 
mont.  The  place  was  afterward,  as  a  compliment  to  the  Rev.  John  Cotton, 
who  had  emigrated  from  a  town  of  that  name  in  Lincolnshire,  England,  called 
Boston,  under  which  name  it  has  become  a  populous  and  flourishing  city.  The 
three  eminences  have  since  been  known  as  Copp's,'  Fort,  and  Beacon  hills. 

Winthrop  was  eleven  times  chosen  governor  of  the  colony  of  Massachus'etts 
bay.  His  son  John,  and  his  grandson  Fitz-John  (who  was  a  captain  in  Colonel 
Reed's  regiment  at  the  restoration  in  1660),  were  successively  governors  of 
Connecticut  colony;  and  Wail-Still,  another  grandson,  was  chief-justice  of 
Massachusetts. 

Governor  Winthrop  died  March  26,  1649,  in  the  sixty-second  year  of  his 
age.  He  rendered  the  colony  important  services  by  his  judicious  administra- 
tion of  its  affairs,  and  by  his  good  example  in  all  the  relations  of  social  life. 
He  spent  his  whole  estate  in  the  public  service.  It  is  said  that  he  denied  him- 
self many  of  the  elegancies  of  life,  that  he  might  give  an  example  of  frugality 
and  temperance,  and  might  exercise  liberality  without  impoverishing  his  fam- 
ily. He  ever  conducted  himself  with  such  address  and  unshaken  rectitude  as 
to  render  his  character  universally  respected  among  his  contemporaries,  and 
his  memory  dear  to  posterity.  He  kept  a  minute  account  of  the  events  of  the 
colony  down  to  the  time  of  his  death,  which  has  been  published,  and  is  of  great 
use  to  the  historian. 


NICHOLAS    POUSSIN. 


Nicholas  Poussin,  a  celebrated  French  historical  painter,  was  bom  at  An- 
dely,  in  Normandy,  in  1594.  He  received  his  first  instructions  in  the  art  of 
painting  from  Ferdinand  Elle,  a  portrait-painter,  for  a  few  months,  but  afterward 
De  spent  about  a  month  with  L'Allemant ;  yet  finding  both  these  artists  incapa* 
Me  of  instructing  him  in  a  manner  suitable  to  those  elevated  ideas  he  had  con- 
ceived of  the  art,  he  applied  himself  to  study  after  the  works  of  such  masters 
as  were  confessedly  of  the  first  rank.  By  these  means  his  improvement  was 
so  considerable,  that  it  procured  him  some  employment ;  but  as  his  utmost  am- 
bition was  to  see  Rome,  he  hastened  as  much  as  possible  to  finish  a  few  paint- 
ings in  which  he  was  engaged,  and  immediately  travelled  to  Italy. 

Sandrart  says  that  Poussin  began  his  studies  at  Rome  in  1622,  in  the  twen- 
ty-eighth year  of  his  age ;  and  other  very  authentic  writers  affirm  that  his 
arrival  in  Rome  was  in  1624,  when  he  was  thirty.  But  in  that  city  he  had 
many  difficulties  to  contend  with,  by  the  death  of  his  principal  friend  the  cav»> 
tier  Marino.  He  applied  himself,  however,  with  redoubled  industry  to  his 
studies,  and  copied  several  of  the  works  of  Titian,  which  for  a  time  improved 
his  style  of  coloring ;  and  also  attentively  observed  the  excellences  of  Raphael 
ftBd  Domenichino,  from  whose  works,  assisted  by  his  love  for  the  antique,  ha 
imbibed  that  correct  taste  of  design  and  that' truth  <of  expression  which  animate 
and  adorn  aU  his  compositions.  He  indeed  devoted  almost  his  whole  altentioB 
to  the  antique  statues  and  bas-reliefs,  which  appeared  to  him  more  worthy  of 
dirums  and  critical  observation  than  the  finest  efiorts  of  rasdem  gennn  is  paia^ 
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mg ;  for  he  seemed  persuaded  that  every  grace  and  beauty  of  the  human  form 
was  comprised  in  those  ancient  sculptures,  which  have  justly  been  the  admi- 
ration  of  the  judicious  in  all  subsequent  ages. 

The  first  subjects  painted  by  Poussin  were  bacchanalians,  satyrs,  and  n3rmphs, 
which  he  introduced  in  his  landscapes,  the  stories  being  principally  taken  from 
Ovid ;  and  he  enriched  his  scenes  with  elegant  buildings,  which  he  designed 
after  those  magnificent  edifices  which  are  in  Rome  and  its  environs.  But  af 
terward  his  subjects  were  sometimes  taken  from  the  sacred  history,  and  of^enei 
from  the  Greek  and  Roman — in  which  he  always  observed  the  costume  strictly, 
with  an  equal  degree  of  judgment  and  learning.  As  he  had  been  exceedingly 
■truck  with  the  works  of  Titian  at  his  first  going  to  Rome,  he  endeavored  to 
imitate  his  coloring ;  but  when  once  he  gave  himself  up  to  an  enthusiastic  ad- 
miration of  Raphael  and  the  antique,  he  altered  his  tone  of  color  entirely,  and 
lost  all  that  warmth  in  his  carnations  which  appeared  in  his  early  productions. 
His  invention  was  as  happy  as  it  was  lively,  and  he  designed  with  spirit  and 
correctness ;  though  he  was  not  always  happy  in  the  disposition  of  his  figures, 
which  were  too  of\en  distributed  in  the  same  line,  by  his  want  of  studying  the 
chiaro-scuro  as  he  ought.  In  perspective  and  architecture  he  was  perfectly 
accomplished,  which  enabled  him  to  give  an  air  of  grandeur  to  his  landscapes 
that  captivates  the  most  judicious.  The  scenes  and  situations  of  his  landscapes 
are  excessively  pleasing,  and  they  receive  a  peculiar  beauty  from  the  novelty 
of  the  objects  he  introduces,  from  the  variety  of  his  trees,  buildings,  and  other 
ornamental  incidents ;  every  part  being  lightly  and  delicately  touched,  and  ex- 
hibiting at  once  great  truth  and  equal  judgment. 

By  this  superior  fondness  for  the  antique,  the  historical  compositions  of 
Poussin  are  very  correct ;  and  the  airs  and  attitudes  of  his  figures  are  generally 
beautiful,  though  not  always  graceful :  but,  by  his  neglecting  to  study  nature 
with  a  proportionable  attention,  his  airs  and  attitudes  want  that  variety  which 
perpetually  entertains  and  delights  us.  The  coloring  of  Poussin  did  not  in  any 
ddfm  coneipoDd  with  his  other  powers  in  the  art :  it  is  cold,  feeUe,  aad  haidy 
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mnd  more  simflar  id  the  marble  of  those  antiques  which  he  raptarously  admired 
Ihan  to  the  camatiooa  of  nature,  or  the  fleshly  tints  of  other  eminent  paintera. 
And,  either  from  his  being  unacquainted  with  the  true  principles  of  coloring,  or 
despising  the  art  of  coloring  in  comparison  with  design,  he  seems  never  even 
to  have  endeavored  to  alter  his  style  in  that  respect^  though  he  could  not  but 
feel  the  force  of  the  coloring  of  Titian  and  Guido. 

At  his  return  to  Rome  from  Paris,  whither  he  had  been  honorably  ipvited  by 
Lcmis  XI 11.,  Pottssin  painted  for  the  prince  Justiniani  an  historical  picture  rep* 
resenting  *'  Herod's  Cruelty,"  an  admirable  composition,  in  which  he  gave  to 
every  character  such  an  expression  as  could  not  but  excite  pity  and  terror  in 
every  beholder ;  and  he  afterward  iinished  the  celebrated  pictures  of  the  ''  Seven 
Sacraments"  of  the  Romish  church,  on  which  he  bestowed  the  labor  of  several 
years.  Sandrart  asserts  that  Poussin  painted  those  designs  more  than  once,  as 
there  is  one  undoubted  original  set  of  them  at  Rome,  and  another  at  Paris. 
After  perfecting  that  expensive  work,  he  designed  the  applauded  history  of 
**  Germaaicus  Dying,"  which  is  well  known  to  every  lover  of  the  art.  At  St 
Germain's,  the  altarpiece  representing  the  '*  Last  Supper"  is  from  the  hand  of 
Poussin.  The  design  is  noble,  the  composition  in  the  highest  degree  accurate^ 
the  expression  strong  and  elegant,  and  the  whole  full  of  spirit.  In  the  gallery 
ef  the  prince  della  Torre,  at  Naples,  are  to  be  seen  **  The  Annunciation"  and 
^  The  Flight  into  Egypt,"  both  of  them  excellent  for  the  composition,  expres- 
sion, and  beauty  of  design ;  but,  in  respect  of  the  coloring,  defective,  like  his 
other  works.  None  of  the  designs  of  Poussin  have  been. more  universally  ad- 
mired than  that  of  Germanicus ;  and  if  he  had  never  painted  another  picture, 
he  would  have  gained  immortal  honor  by  that  alone.  He  never  engaged  in 
grand  works,  but  confined  himself  to  easel  pictures,  for  which  he  had  a  per- 
petual demand ;  and  his  method  was  to  fix  the  price  expected  for  each  on  the 
back  of  the  picture,  which  was  readily  paid. 

There  is  a  remarkable  difiference  in  the  performances  of  Nicholas  Pousaff n  t 
for  many  of  Chose  which  he  executed  in  the  declining  years  of  his  life  are  much 
inferior  to  those  performed  in  his  prime  and  middle  period.  The  same  taste, 
and  the  same  genius,  appear  in  all ;  but  the  handling  discovers  an  unsteadiness 
that  is  not  observable  in  his  earlier  works,  as  if  he  continued  to  paint  when  his 
hand  was  unequal  to  his  genius.  But,  upon  the  whole,  he  is  allowed  to  have 
been  an  admirable  artist ;  and  the  immense  price  which  his  pictures  produce 
in  every  part  of  Europe  is  an  incontestable  proof  of  his  established  merit.  He 
died  in  1665,  aged  seventy-one. 


JOHN   HAMPDEN. 


This  illustrious  patriot  was  bom  in  London,  in  1594,  of  a  very  ancient  fam- 
ily. He  manifested  an  early  love  of  letters,  and  was  educated  at  Magdalen 
college,  Oxford,  after  which  he  studied  law  in  the  Inner  Temple.  In  1619,  at 
the  age  of  twenty-five,  he  married  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Edmund  Symeon, 
lord  of  the  manor  of  Pyrton.  He  was  soon  after  elected  to  parliament,  and  in 
1636  had  the  boldness,  alone  and  unsupported,  to  resist  the  authority  of  King 
Charles  L  in  levying  ship-money— an  abuse  of  power  which  had  been  abro- 
gated by  Magna  Gharta.  Though  he  lost  his  cause,  the  spirit  and  courage  he 
manifested  won  for  him  unbounded  popularity.  Thus  proclaimed  by  the  peo- 
ple a  patriot,  he  was  now  regarded  as  the  leader  of  the  popular  party  in  tlie 
boose  of  commons  against  the  king.    In  1637,  we  find  him,  in  company  with 
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Oliver  CFomwell,  John  Pym,  and  other  puritans,  embarked  on  board  a  ship  ia 
the  Thames,  about  to  sail  for  America ;  but  a  proclamation  from  the  king  com* 
polled  them  to  abandon  the  design  of  fleeing  from  the  tyrannies  and  persecu- 
tions to  which  their  sentiments  exposed  them. 

In  1642,  Hampden  was  formally  accused  of  high-treason  by  the  king,  to- 
gether with  several  others  of  the  popular  leaders ;  but  the  commons  refused  to 
surrender  the  accused,  and  the  king,  apprehensive  of  danger  from  the  enraged 
multitude,  sought  safety  in  flight.  On  the  breaking  out  of  the  civil  war,  the 
year,  following,  Hampden  took  up  arms  in  defence  of  the  rights  of  the  people. 
In  the  field  he  showed  himself  courageous,  intrepid,  and  active,  but  his  career 
in  glory  was  soon  cut  short  by  a  fatal  wound  which  he  received  on  the  field  of 
Chalgrove,  on  the  morning  of  June  18,  1643. 

There  is  a  tradition  preserved  in  the  neighborhood,  that  when  Hampden,  for 
the  first  time  iirhis  life,  led  the  field  of  battle  before  its  termination,  he  was 
seen  with  his  head  bending  down  over  the  saddle,  and  his  hands  resting  on 
his  horse's  back,  moving  in  the  direction  of  Pyrton  house,  the  residence  of  his 
father-in-law.  **  There,"  says  Lord  Nugent,  "  he  in  youth  had  married  the 
first  wife  of  his  bosom,  and  thither  now  would  have  gone  to  die.  But  the  situ- 
ation of  the  enemy's  cavalry  prevented  this,  and  he  turned  and  rode  across  the 
pounds  of  Hazeley  toward  Tharae.  A  brook  crossed  his  way,  which,  sum- 
moning all  his  remaining  strength,  and  setting  spurs  to  his  horse,  he  safely 
leaped.  On  reaching  Thame,  he  was  conducted  to  the  house  of  one  Ezekiel 
Brown,  where  in  a  few  days  he  died." 

The  manor-house  of  the  patriot  in  Great  Hampden  parish,  is  still  standing, 
as  is  shown  in  our  engraving.  Mrs.  S.  C.  Hall,  who  lately  visited  it,  thus 
spsaks  of  its  present  appearance  :  **  It  is  impossible  to  imagine  anything  more 
still  than  this  hallowed  spot,  hid  away  at  the  back  of  that  chalky  range,  the 
Chilterns,  which  bound  on  one  side  the  rich  vale  of  Aylesbury.  The  flower- 
garden,  through  which  we  passed,  seemed  as  if  called  into  existence  by  the 
wand  of  the  enchanter ;  the  lingering  roses,  the  heavy-headed  dahlias,  the 
brightp-toned  autumn  flowers,  looked  so  lonely  in  their  beauty !  We  almost 
feared  to  speak  in  such  deep  solitude.  A  human  footstep,  the  bark  of  a  dog,  . 
the  song  of  a  bird,  the  tinkle  of  a  sheep-bell,  would  have  beeh  a  relief— until 
we  had  drunk  deeply  of  the  spirit  of  the  place ;  and  then,  as  thoughts  and  mem- 
ories crowded  around  us,  we  felt  the  luxuries  of  the  solemn  quiet,  and  that 
sound  here  would  be  as  sacrilege.  Passing  a  low  sort  of  postern  entrance,  we 
walked  beneath  an  arch,  starred  over  by  jessamine,  and  stood  in  front  of  the 
extensive  mansion,  added  to  and  enlarged  by  various  proprietors,  and  at  one 
time  displaying  some  goodly  architecture  of  the  age  of  Elizabeth ;  the  stucco, 
as  if  ashamed  of  its  usurpation,  beginning  to  drop  away  from  the  red  brick  of 
which  the  house  is.  built.  Save  the  '  natural  decay'  which  must  progress  in  all 
uninhabited  dwellings,  we  saw  nothing  that  told  of  the  '  ruin'  which  conies  of 
carelessness  or  neglect." 

The  church  of  Great  Hampden  is  situated  immediately  behind  the  mansion, 
and  contains  various  memorials  of  the  Hampden  family.  During  the  period 
that  Hampden  spent  in  the  privacy  of  his  residence  here,  when  disgusted  with 
the  aspect  of  affairs  he  withdrew  a  while  from  public  life  before  the  dissolution 
cf  parliament  in  1628-'9,  and  while  he  was  doubtless  preparing  himself  for 
the  more  arduous  contest  that  was  yet  to  be  fought,  his  first  wife  died.  She 
lies  in  the  chancel  of  the  church ;  a  beautiful  epitaph  on  a  plain  black  marblo 
•tone  records  her  virtues  and  her  husband's  regret,  in  his  own  affectionate  Ian* 
gvage.  Here,  too,  his  own  ashes  repose.  By  his  will  he  directed  a  stone  ts 
be  laid  over  his  grave,  with  the  figures  of  himself,  his  wife,  and  his  children, 
cngraTed  upon  it. 

Did  we  know  nothing  of  ^e  life  of  Hampden,  we  could  not  but  revere  and 
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love  thtf  memory  of  the  man  whose  d3ring  words  breathed  forth  so  pure  a  spirit. 

We  can  not  better  conclude  this  brief  sketch  of  him  than  with  these  few  and 
simple  but  most  noble  and  touching  sentences  :  "  O  Lord  God  of  hosts,  great 
is  thy  mercy,  just  and  holy  are  thy  dealings  unto  we  sinful  men.  Save  me,  O 
Lord,  if  it  be  thy  good  will,  from  the  jaws  of  death.  Pardon  my  manifold  trans* 
gressions.  O  Lord,  sare  my  bleeding  country :  haye  these  realms  in  thy  espe- 
cial keeping.  Confound  and  level  in  the  dust  those  who  woul^  rob  the  people 
of  their  liberty  and  lawful  prerogrative.  Let  the  king  see  his  «>rror,  and  turn 
the  hearts  of  his  wicked  counsellors  from  the  malice  and  wicl  s^oess  of  their 
Lord  Jesu,  receive  my  soul !" 


OLIVER   CROMWELL. 


Oliter  Cromwell,  one  of  the  most  remarkable  men  England  ever  produced!, 
and  one  whoso  character  seems  to  baffle  almost  in  the  proportion  in  which  it 
stimulates  investigation,  was  bom  April  25,  1599,  at  Huntingdon,  England,  of 
highly  respectable  parents,  and  by  his  mother's  side,  it  is  said,  he  was  remotely 
connected  with  the  monarch  over  whose  destinies  he  was. to  exercise  so  great 
an  influence.  He  was  considered  an  "  obstinate"  boy,  and  at  both  school  and 
college  submitted  unwillingly  to  educational  discipline. 

In  1616,  he  became  a  member  of  Sidney  college,  Cambridge,  whence  he 
was  removed,  at  the  death  of  his  father,  shortly  aftipr,  and  entered  at  Lincoln's 
Inn  for  the  study  of  the  law.     He  now  gave  way  to  the  dissipations  which  sur- 
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rourifedhim,  and  among  his  other  erU  propensitiea  at  that  time  was  gamUinf. 

This  life  lasted  two  or  three  years :  at  the  end  of  that  time,  finding  that  he  hi^ 
diminished  his  fortune,  alienated  his  friends,  and,  above  all,  disgusted  himself, 
he  made  a  sudden  and  lasting  reformation.  He  now  married.  The  object  of 
his  choice  was  Elizabeth  Bourchier,  daughter  of  Sir  James  Bourchier,  to  whom 
he  was  united  on  the  22d  of  August,  1620,  and  the  match  appears  to  have  been 
a  happy  one.  His  attachment  to  the  puritans  now  began  to  show  itself:  some 
'  of  the  most  unfortunate  appear  to  have  found  an  asylum  in  his  house.  A  strong 
proof  of  the  reality  of  his  religious  conviction,  as  well  as  of  his  high  moru 
principle,  is  given  in  the  circumstance  of  his  returning  several  sums  of  money, 
in  one  instance  as  much  as  six  hundred  dollars,  which  he  had  formerly  won  by 
gambling,  to  the  losers. 

In  1628,  his  political  career  began  by  his  election  to  parliament  for  the  bor* 
ough  of  Huntingdon,  at  the  period  when  Charles  I.,  by  his  arbitrary  and  t3rran- 
nical  conduct,  was  raising  up  the  storm  which  finally  overwhelmed  him.  In 
1635,  Cromwell  had  a  farm  at  St.  Ives;  but  whether  from  the  failure  of  the 
speculation,  or  from  the  extent  of  his  hospitality,  he  now  suffered  from  pecu- 
niary embarrassments.  He  was  relieved  at  the  death  of  his  uncle,  Sir  Thomas 
Stuart,  by  a  bequest  of  property  to  the  value  of  about  twenty-five  hundred  dol- 
lars a  year  in  the  isle  of  Ely. 

A  remarkable  incident  now  occurred.  Disgusted  with  the  aspect  of  affairs 
religious  and  political  in  England,  and  hopeless  of  any  speedy  change  for  the 
better,  Cromwell  resolved  to  come  to  America.  He  and  Hampden  (afterward 
one  of  the  greatest  of  his  coadjutors)  were,  it  is  said,  actually  embarked,  when 
the  vessel  was  detained,  with  seven  others,  bound  also  to  this  country,  by  an 
order  of  the  king  in  council.  This  little  circumstance  would  seem  to  stamp 
the  depth  of  Cromwell's  piety.  The  example  and  society  of  the  Pilgrim  Fa- 
thers could  have  little  to  attract  so  thorough  a  hypocrite  as  Cromwell's  enemies 
have  represented  him  to  have  been. 

He  now  became  an  active  local  man  of  business,  and  gradually  gathered 
round  him  a  large  body  of  friends  and  adherents,  while  with  the  people  gener- 
ally he  became  very  popular.  He  first  distinguished  himself  in  personal  oppo- 
sition to  his  sovereign  in  the  matter  of  draining  the  fens  of  the  Bedford  Level. 
The  earl  of  Bedford  and  other  gentlemen  "  adventurers"  had  obtained  a  power 
to  drain  that  immense  district,  reserving  to  themselves  ninety-five  thousand  acres 
as  their  reward  for  the  accomplishment  of  the  task.  When  the  work  was  nearly 
completed,  advantage  was  taken  by  Charles  of  some  complaints  against  the 
"  adventurers,'' by  persons  who  thought  themselves  aggrieved,  to  direct  his  own 
officers  to  examine  the  drainage,  with  the  intention  of  depriving  the  rightful 
owners  of  their  property,  if  he  could  but  manage  to  fix  some  blame  upon  them. 
That  the  nefarious  character  of  the  proceeding  might  not  be  mistaken,  the  king, 
in  his  instructions,  prejudged  the  case,  and  the  officers  reported  as  he  desired ! 
Cromwell  was  roused  at  this  proceeding,  and  acted  with  such  vigor  and  address 
in  the  matter,  that  the  whole  county  was  filled  with  indignation  at  the  king's 
conduct.  The  popular  title  of  **  Lord  of  die  Fens"  was  long  applied  to  Crom 
well,  and,  as  a  mark  of  public  approbation,  he  was  elected  member  for  Cam- 
bridge at  the  next  parliament,  in  1640. 

A  royalist  contemporary,  Sir  Philip  Warwick,  thus  describes  Cromwell's 
appearance  in  the  house  of  commons  at  this  period :  "  I  came  one  morning 
into  the  house  well  clad,  and  perceived  a  gentleman  speaking,  whom  I  knew 
not,  very  ordinarily  apparelled ;  for  it  was  a  plain  cloth  suit,  which  seemed  to 
have  been  made  by  an  ill  country  tailor.  His  linen  was  plain,  and  not  very 
clean ;  and  I  remember  a  spot  or  two  of  blood  u()on  his  little  band,  which  was 
not  much  larger  than  his  collar ;  his  hat  was  without  a  hat-band.  His  stature 
vss  of  a  go^  size ;  his  sword  stuck  dose  to  his  side ;  bis  countenance  was 
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BwoIIeD  and  reddish ;  his  voice  eharp  and  untonable ;  and  his  eloq[aence  ftill  of 
fervor." 

In  1641,  the  parliament  remonstrated  boldly  with  the  king  on  his  unconstitu- 
tional and  oppressive  acts,  and  Cromwell,  wiw  Pym,  Hampden,  and  other  demo- 
cratic leaders,  warmly  supported  it.  When  it  became  apparent  to  all  parties 
that  the  sword  alone  could  decide  the  differences  between  the  king  and  the 
people,  Cromwell  raised  a  troop  of  horse  in  his  own  county,  and,  on  the  actua] 
breaking  out  of  the  civil  war,  acted  with  such  vigor  and  address  as  to  repress 
all  royalist  movements  in  the  neighboring  counties,  and  keep  them  from  the 
first  devoted  to  the  parliament. 

Not  the  least  extraordinary  trait  in  Cromwell's  character  is  his  military  ge- 
nius.* Without  experience,  or  having  had  anything  like  a  military  education, 
commencing  the  study  at  a  period  of  life  when  most  other  commanders  have 
achieved  their  reputation,  and  although  frequently  placed  in  the  most  desperate 
situations,  he  was  never  beaten.  At  Marston  Moor,  Stamford,  and  Newbury,  he 
successively  overthrew  the  king's  forces,  and  at  last  obtained  so  signal  a  repu- 
tation, that  the  parliament  exempted  him  from  its  *'  self-denying  ordinance," 
passed  to  prevent  members  of  the  house  of  commons  from  holding  any  command 
in  the  army.  At  the  battle  of  Naseby,  in  1645,  Cromwell  commanded  the  right 
wing,  and  was  the  chief  agent  in  obtaining  that  signal  victory.  Thanks  were 
voted  to  him  in  the  following  year,  and  a  pension  settled  upon  him  to  the  amount 
of  fifteen  thousand  dollars  annually. 

The  great  events  which  followed  in  rapid  sequence  are  well  known.  The 
king  in  despair  threw  himself  upon  the  Scottish  army,  which  had  entered  Eng- 
land in  pursuance  of  the  *'  Solemn  League  and  Covenant"  made  between  the 
parliaments  of  the  two  countries.  By  the  Scots  he  was  detivered  up  to  the 
parliamentary  commissioners.  Cromwell  and  his  party,  the  independents,  were 
now  in  great  danger  from  the  pre8b3rterians,  who  commanded  a  majority  in  the 
house  of  commons,  and  who,  flushed  with  the  consciousness  of  their  strength, 
endeavored,  with  that  intolerance  of  spirit  which  was  their  great  distinguishing 
characteristic  as  opposed  to  the  independents,  to  crush  all  other  sects,  and  in 
particular  to  disband  that  very  army  to  which  they  owed  all  their  successes,  in 
order  to  form  a  new  one  more  in  accordance  with  their  own  tenets.  The  sol- 
diery resisted,  and  thus  was  begun  the  struggle  which  in  a  measure  compelled 
Cromwell  to  take  many  of  those  arbitrary  steps  for  which  his  ambition  has  had 
the  discredit.  One  Comet  Joyce,  at  the  head  of  a  party  of  horse,  obtained 
possession  for  the  army  of  the  person  of  the  king,  and  Cromwell  that  very  day 
left  London  to  avoid  being  seized  by  the  presbyterians  and  sent  to  the  Tower. 
He  was  received  with  shouts  by  the  soldiery,  and  a  solemn  engagement  was 
entered  into  "  not  to  disband  or  divide  without  redress  of  grievances,  security 
against  oppression  to  the  whole  freeborn  people  of  England,  and  the  dismissal 
of  the  presbyterians  from  the  government." 

Negotiations  were  now  commenced  by  all  parties  with  the  king,  while  at  the 
same  time  the  army  marched  toward  London,  meeting  in  their  way  a  large  mi- 
nority of  the  parliament,  consisting  of  course  of  independents,  while  many  of 
the  presbyterians  fied  on  its  approach.  There  seems  no  cause  to  doubt  the  sin- 
cerity of  Cromwell  in  his  endeavors  to  replace  Charles  on  the  thf one,  though 
en  a  more  equitable  foundation ;  while  the  bad  faith  of  the  king  is  certain,  and 
ultimately  caused  the  treaty  to  be  brought  to  a  sudden  conclusion.  Charles  now 
made  his  escape,  but  was  again  detained  in  the  isle  of  Wight.  The  republicans 
of  the  army,  who  formed  by  far  the  most  numerous  part  of  it,  seem  to  have 
been  dissatisfied  with  Cromwell  for  not  proceeding  faster  and  more  boldly  in 
that  course,  which,  when  he  did  pursue  it,  brought  down  every  kind  of  oppro- 
brium on  his  name.  They  now  gave  him  plainly  to  understand  that  he  must 
join  them  or  be  ucrificed.    He  did  join  them»  though  not  till  he  had  con^ 
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pletelf  put  down  the  nore  Tiolent  and  ultra  of  the  party,  and  from  that  tune  all  • 
thought  of  the  restoration  of  the  king  appears  to  have  been  given  up.  The 
presbyterian  majority  was  made  a  minority  by  the  very  simple  though  not  very 
constitutional  application  of  Colonel  *'  Pride's  purge/'  that  officer  being  stationed 
at  the  door  of  the  house  of  commons  to  arrest  a  great  number  of  the  principal 
presbyterians  as  they  entered.  It  was  the  remainder  of  this  parliament  that 
determined  upon  the  trial  of  the  kiug,  and  caused  their  determination  to  be  car- 
ried into  effect,  which  resulted  in  his  execution  before  Whitehall,  January  30, 
1649.  During  the  sittings  which  took  place  in  Westminster  hall,  Cromwell 
attended  regularly  every  day.  When  the  sentence  was  known,  many  applica- 
tions were  made  to  him  to  interfere  and  stay  the  execution.  To  Colonel  Crom- 
well, his  cousin,  who  thus  applied,  he  said :  *'  Go  to  rest,  and  expect  no  answer 
lo  carry  to  the  prince,  for  the  conncil  of  affairs  have  been  seeking  God,  as  I 
also  have  done,  and  it  is  resolved  by  them  all  that  the  king  must  die." 

Cromwell  was  now  employed  in  Ireland,  which  had  rebelled,  and  he  reduced 
it  to  submission  in  an  almost  incredibly  short  space  of  time,  but  not  without  the 
committal  of  cruelties  upon  the  unhappy  natives,  at  Drogheda  and  Wexford,  a 
crime  from  which  he  was  remarkably  free  in  all  his  o£er  campaigns.  The 
next  very  important  incident  was  the  battle  of  Dunbar,  in  1650,  where  he  de- 
feated the  Scots,  who  had  taken  up  the  cause  of  Charles  XL,  and  were  about  to 
invade  England.  In  this  engagement  Cromwell's  military  genius  shone  out 
most  brilliantly.  He  defeated  an  army  of  twenty-seven  thousand  men  with  only 
twelve  thousand,  and  that  too  imder  the  greatest  disadvantages  of  position.  This 
battle  furnishes  two  instances  of  his  religious  enthusiasm  amounting  almost  to 
sublimity.  The  Scots  were  on  the  hills,  Cromwell  on  the  plain  ai  their  feet : 
the  latter,  seeing  no  hope  of  drawing  them  from  their  position,  sem  round,  du- 
ring the  night  preceding  the  battle,  a  detachment  to  the  enemy's  rear,  to  attack 
them  in  a  weak  point.  While  this  manceuvre  was  in  progress  of  execution, 
Cromwell  beheld,  at  daybreak,  most  unexpectedly,  the  Scots  descending  to 
attack  him.  He  at  once  cried  out :  *'  God  is  delivering  them  into  our  hands ! 
They  are  coming  down  upon  us !"  Again,  in  the  thick  of  the  fight,  he  beheld 
the  sun  just  beginning  to  appear,  and  immediately  his  voice  was  heard  grandly 
pealing  out,  while  his  arm  was  seen  directed  toward  the  glorious  luminary, 
"  Now  let  our  God  arise,  and  his  enemies  shall  be  scattered !"  Charles  11. 
having  in  the  interim  marched  into  England,  Cromwell  hastily  followed,  over- 
took, and  totally  defeated  him  at  Worcester.  He  now  received  additional  honors 
and  pensions. 

In  1653,  the  struggle  between  the  independents  and  the  presbyterians  was 
again  summarily  decided  in  favor  of  the  former,  for  the  time,  by  the  famous  dis- 
solution of  the  "  Long  Parliament."  A  new  one  was  summoned,  in  the  persons 
of  a  hundred  and  thirty-nine  members,  to  whom  CromwelFs  writs  were  directly 
addressed,  and  who  were  upon  the  whole  men  of  good  family  or  of  military 
distinction,  though  mixed  with  some  inferior  personages;  among  them  one 
whose  name  (Barebone)  was  given  to  the  parliament  in  derision.  Cromwell 
was  now  declared  protector.  His  enemies  charge  that  he  wished  to  have  been 
king,  but  that  a  considerable  portion  of  his  most  faithful  adherents  in  the  army 
were  opposed  to  that  desire.  At  all  events,  when  he  was  formally  invited  to 
assume  the  crown,  he  declined.  Like  his  unhappy  predecessor,  Cromwell 
dissolved  parliament  after  parliament,  but  certainly  not,  like  him,  with  the  evi- 
dent intention  of  creating  a  despotic  authority. 

From  the  time  that  Cromwell's  infhience  directed  the  foreign  relations  of  the 
country,  it  is  astonishing  to  see  the  respect  and  fear  which  the  very  name  of 
England  inspired.  The  Dutch,  with  their  famous  admiral  Van  Tromp,  were 
signally  defeated,  and  stripped  of  their  pretensions  to  the  sovereignty  of  the 
\ ;  the  New  England  colonists,  who  strongly  sympathized  with  die  republic 
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cana  in  the  roother-countr}",  wer«  promptly  succored  in  view  of  a  threatened 
invasion  by  the  French ;  Jamaica,  perhaps  the  most  valuable  of  her  colonies^ 
was  annexed  to  her  dominions ;  the  Spaniards  were  compelled  to  sue  fur  peace 
after  some  severe  defeats  in  the  Low  Countries ;  and  everywhere  English  alli- 
ance and  English  friendship  were  courted,  and  not  unfrequently  in  the  most 
servile  manner. 

The  last  days  of  Cromwell  appear  to  have  been  much  embittered  by  the  dread 
of  assassination,  which  the  chivalric  royalists,  as  they  delighted  to  consider 
themselves,  did  not  hesitate  openly  to  recommend.  He  wore  armor  under  his 
dres^ ;  never  stirred  without  his  guards ;  he  became  morose  and  melancholy. 
The  death  of  his  favorite  daughter,  Lady  Claypole,  whom  he  loved  with  the 
deepest  and  tenderest  affection,  gave  the  finishing  stroke  to  his  unhappiness. 
It  is  by  no  means  an  improbable  supposition  that  the  days  of  the  stern,  ambi- 
tious protector  of  England  were  shortened  by  that  romantic  and  not  uncom- 
monly disbelieved  malady,  a  broken  heart.'  He  died  September  3,  1658,  the 
anniversary  of  his  two  battles  of  Dunbar  and  Worcester,  in  the  sixtieth  year 
of  his  age.  He  was  buried  with  the  greatest  pdmp  and  magnificence  ;  but  the 
miserable  spite  of  Charles  XL  could  not  allow  his  remains  to  rest  in  peace : 
they  were  taken  up  at  the  restoration,  hung  upon  the  gallows  at  Tyburn,  and 
then  flung  into  a  hole  at  its  feet ! 

He  was  succeeded  as  lord-protector  by  his  son  Richard  Cromwell,  who  was 
bom  in  1626.  Finding  himself  unable  to  contend  with  the  factions  hostile  to 
him,  he  resigned  in  the  following  year,  and  went  to  France  on  the  restoration 
of  Charles  H.  He  returned  to  England  in  1680,  assumed  the  name  of  Clarke, 
■nd  died  in  1712. 
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ADMIRAL   BLAKE. 

Robert  Blake,  one  of  the  roost  celebrated  of  British  admirals,  was  liom  at 
Bridgewater,  in  1599,  and  educated  at  Wadham  college,  Oxford.  By  the  inter- 
est of  the  puritans,  he  was  elected  member  for  Bridgewater,  in  1640.  In  the 
struggle  between  Charles  I.  and  his  people,  he  espoused  the  cause  of  liberty, 
and  distinguished  himself  by  his  gallant  defence  of  Taunton,  and  other  exploits. 
In  1649,  he  was  put  in  command  of  the  fleet.  His  first  achievement  was  the 
destruction  of  Prince  Rupert's  squadron,  at  Malaga.  In  1652  and  1653,  he 
fought  four  desperate  engagements  with  the  Dutch  fleet,  under  Van  Tromp,  in 
two  of  which  the  enemy  were  defeated  with  great  loss.  The  next  theatre  of 
Blake's  glory  was  the  Mediterranean,  to  which  he  sailed  in  1654,  and  where 
he  destroyed  the  Tunisian  castles  of  Goletta  and  Porto  Ferino,  and  intercepted 
the  Spanish  plate  fleet.  Having  received  intelligence  that  another  plate  fleet 
was  lying  at  Santa  Cruz,  in  Teneriflfe,  he  sailed  thither,  forced  his  way  into 
the  harbor,  burned  the  ships,  and  came  out  without  having  suflTered  any  loss. 
His  health  was  now  entirely  broken,  and  he  bent  his  course  homeward,  but  ex- 
pired August  27,  1657,  while  the  fleet  was  entering  Plymouth  sound. 

A  model  in  all  things  of  a  true  sailor,  Blake  had  been  during  his  life  as 
prodigal  of  his  money  among  his  comrades,  as  of  his  personal  exertions  in 
the  service  of  his  country  ;  and  notwithstanding  the  ample  opportunities  he  had 
had  of  enriching  himself,  it  was  found  that  he  had  not  increased  his  paternal 
fortune  by  so  much  as  Ave  hundred  pounds.  A  magniflcent  public  funeral,  and 
the  interment  of  his  body  in  Henry  VII/s  chapel,  in  Westminster  abbey,  testi- 
fied the  grief  of  England  for  the  loss  of  her  greatest  defender ;  hut  among  the 
mean  outrages  which  disgraced  the  triumph  of  the  Restoration,  it  was  one  of 
the  very  meanest,  that  Blake's  mouldering  remains  were  removed  from  the  hon 
orable  resting-place  thus  assigned  to  them,  and  deposited  in  the  neighboring 
churchyard  of  St.  Margaret. 
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PIR8T   GOVERNOR    OF   CONNECTICUT. 

This  distinguished  gentleman,  for  many  years  the  governor  of  Connectictil 
w**8  the  eldest  son  of  John  Winihrop,  the  first  governor  of  Massachuseus,  a 
biographical  sketch  of  whom  appears  a  few  pages  back.  The  son,. the  subject 
of  this  brief  memoir,  who  was  scarcely  less  distingnidhed  than  the  father,  was 
bom  in  England  in  1605.  He  received  his  education  at  the  university  of  Cam- 
bridge, and  was  one  of  the  first  scholars  of  his  time.  The  liberal  opportunities 
be  enjoyed  for  improving  his  mind,  were  used  to  the  best  advantage.  After 
leaving  the  university,  he  travelled  on  the  continent  of  Europe,  and  became  ac- 
quainted with  some  of  the  first  men  of  the  age.  He  was  much  addicted  to 
philosophical  study,  and  especially  to  physical  science.  He  was  one  of  the 
early  patrons  of  the  London  Royal  Society.  Sir  Hans  Sloarie,  and  three  other 
members  of  that  society,  some  fifty  years  afterward,  in  commending  the  grand- 
son of  this  gentleman  to  the  notice  of  their  associates,  bear  honorable  testimony 
to  the  good  repute  in  which  the  ancestor  was  held.  They  speak  of  the  learned 
John  Winthrop,  as  "  one  of  the  first  members  of  this  society,  and  who  in  cob- 
jonctioQ  with  others,  did  greatly  contribute  to  the  obtaining  of  our  charter ;  to 
whom  the  Royal  Society  in  its  early  days  was  not  only  indebted  for  varioua 
«igenioii8  communications,  but  their  museum  still  contains  many  tostimonioa 
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of  his  generosity,  especially  of  things  relating  to  the  natural  history  of  New 
England." 

Mr.  Winthrop  came  to  Boston  in  1635,  with  authority  to  take  the  settle 
ment  in  Connecticut ;  and,  shortly  aAer  his  arrival,  he  despatched  a  number  of 
persons  to  build  a  fort  at  Saybrook.  He  was  chosen  governor  in  1657,  and 
again  in  1659,  and  from  that  period  he  was  annually  re-elected  till  his  death. 
In  1662,  he  went  to  England,  and  procured  a  charter,  incorporating  Connecti- 
cut and  New  Haven  into  one  colony.  He  died  while  on  a  visit  to  Boston, 
April  5,  1 676,  in  the  seventy-first  year  of  his  age. 

Governor  Winthrop  was  twice  married,  his  second  wife  being  the  daughter 
of  the  celebrated  Hugh  Peters.  By  this  marriage  he  had  several  children,  two 
of  whom  were  sons.  The  elder  Fitz-John,  followed  in  the  footsteps  of  his 
father — was  elected  governor  of  Connecticut,  and  held  that  post  for  nine  years, 
commencing  in  1696,  and  continuing  till  the  day  of  his  death.  Thus  father, 
son,  and  grandson,  died  in  the  highest  o^Sce  to  which  the  afiections  of  the  peo 
pie  could  exalt  them* 


MATTHEW   HALE. 


Sir  Matthew  Hale,  an  eminent  English  judge,  was  bom  at  Alderley,  in 
Gloucestershire,  in  1609.     He  received  his  early  education  under  a  puritanical 
clergyman,  and  afterward  became  a  student  at  Magdalen  Hall,  Oxford,  whence 
he  removed,  in  his  twenty-first  year,  to  Lincoln's  Inn.     He  is  said  to  have 
studied  sixteen  hours  daily,  extending  his  researches  to  natural  philosophy, 
mathematics,  history,  and  divinity,  as  well  as  the  sciences  more  immediately 
connected  with  his  profession.     He  was  called  to  the  bar  previously  to  the  com- 
mencement of  the  civil  war ;  and,  in  the  conflict  of  parties  which  took  place, 
his  moderation,  accompanied,  as  it  was,  by  personal  integrity,  and  skill  in  his 
profession,  secured  him  the  esteem  of*  both  royalists  and  parliamentarians  in 
nis  own  time.     Imitating  Atticus  rather  than  Cato,  he  adhered  to  the  triumphant 
party,  and  scrupled  not  to  take  the  covenant,  and  become  a  lav-member  of  the 
famous  ecclesiastical  assembly  at  Westminster ;    yet  he  acted  as  counsel  for 
the  accused  on  the  trials  of  the  earl  of  Strafford,  Arrchbishop  Laud,  and  even 
of  the  king  himself.     In  1652,  he  was  placed  on  the  committee  appointed  to 
consider  of  the  propriety  of  reforming  the  law.     In  1654,  he  became  a  judge 
of  the  common  bench  (the  former  king's  bench),  in  which  station  he  displayed 
firmness  of  principle  sufficient  to  give  offence  to  the  protecter ;  and,  finding  he 
could  not  retain  his  office  with  honor,  he  refused  to  preside  again  on  criminal 
trials.     After  the  death  of  Oliver  Cromwell,  he  refused  a  new  commission  from 
his  son  and  successor.    He  was  a  member  of  the  parliament  which  restored 
Charles  II.  and  he  was  one  of  the  members  most  active  in  passing  the  act  of 
indemnity.     In  November,  1660,  he  was  knighted,  and  made  chief  baron  of  the 
court  of  exchequer.    He  presided  at  the  condemnation  of  some  persons  arraigned 
for  witchcraft,  at  Bury  St.  Edmund's,  in  1664,  and  was  the  last  English  judge  ' 
who  sanctioned  the  conviction  of  culprits  for  that  imaginary  crime.     He  was 
raised  to  the  chief-justiceship  of  the  king's  bench  in  1671 ,  where  he  sat  till 
1676,  toward  the  end  of  which  year  he  died.     After  his  death  appeared  his 
*«  History  of  the  Pleas  of  the  Crown,"  "  The  Jurisdiction  of  the  Lords'  House," 
and  "  The  History  of  the  Common  Law  of  England ;"  of  which  there  have  been 
repeated  editions,  with  comments.     His  valuable  collection  of  mauuscripu  re* 
lating  to  history  and  jurisprudence,  is  preserved  in  the  library  of  Lincoln's  Inn, 
Sir  Matthew  nale  also  wrote  several  works  on  scientific  and  religious  subjecta^ 
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REMBRANDT  VAN  RHYN. 

Rbmbeardt  Van  Rhtn,  a  celebrated  historical  and  portrait  painter,  and  also 
ta  excellent  engraver,  was  born  at  a  Tillage  near  Leyden,  South  Holland,  in 
1606,  and  died  in  1674,  aged  sixty-eight.  His  real  name  was  Gerret;  but  he 
»  known  by  the  name  of  Van  Rhyn,  an  appellation  given  him  from  the  place 
where  he  spent  the  youthful  part  of  his  life,  which  was  on  the  borders  of  the 
Rhine.  As  he  gave  very  early  tokens  of  a  strong  genius  for  painting,  he  was 
at  first  placed  under  the  care  of  Jacob  Van  Zwanenburg,  in  whose  school  he 
continued  for  three  years ;  and  in  that  time  afforded  such  evident  proofs  of  un« 
common  and  superior  talents,  as  extremely  surprised  his  instructor.  Afterward, 
he  was  the  disciple  of  Peter  Lastman,  but  stayed  no  longer  than  six  months 
with  that  master,  and  for  the  same  length  of  time  he  studied  under  Jacob  Pinas ; 
from  whose  manner,  it  is  said,  Rembrandt  acquired  that  taste  for  strong  oppo« 
tilions  of  light  and  shadow  which  he  ever  after  so  happily  cultivated.  He 
formed  his  own  manner  entirely,  by  studying  and  imitating  nature,  which  he 
copied  in  its  most  simple  dress,  without  any  apparent  attention  to  elegance  of 
choice.  But  although  it  was  not  his  talent  to  select  what  was  most  beautiful 
or  graceiiil  in  nature,  yet  he  had  an  amazing  power  in  representing  every  object 
that  was  before  his  eyes  with  such  truth,  force,  and  life,  as  nothing  but  nature 
itself  can  equal.  By  the  advice  of  an  artist  who  was  his  friend,  Rembrandt 
was  prevailed  on  to  carry  one  of  his  first  performances  to  the  Hague ;  and  he 
there  offered  it  to  an  able  connoisseur,  who  treated  him  with  great  kindness 
lad  respect,  and  presented  him  with  a  hundred  fiorins  for  the  picture.  This 
incident,  though  not  seeming  to  be  of  any  great  consequence,  yet  laid  the  foun* 
duion  of  Rembrandt's  fortune ;  for  it  not  only  served  to  make  the  public  ac* 
<Iiiainted  with  his  abilities,  but  it  also  contributed  to  make  him  more  sensible 
«f  hiB  merit ;  and  as  he  soon  after  was  solicited  for  his  works  by  many  per 
MDs  of  distinction,  he  settled  at  Amsterdam,  where  he  might  follow  his  profes 
Hon  with  more  ease  and  advantage. 

Incessant  business  crowded  on  Rembrandt  immediately,  so  as  scarcely  to 
tflow  him  time  to  gratify  the  general  demand  for  his  paintings ;  and  he  had 
sach  a  nnmber'of  pupils,  that  wealth  flowed  in  upon  him  plentifully  from  many 
Mmrces.  For,  as  most  of  his  disciples  were  the  sons  of  people  of  condition  or 
fortune,  he  received  from  each  of  them  a  hundred  florins  a  year  for  their  in 
Uruction ;  and  had  sagacity  enough  to  raise  a  considerable  sum  by  the  sale  oi 
those  copies  which  they  made  after  his  pictures  and  designs :  for  he  always 
ntouched  them  in  several  parts  with  his  own  free  pencil,  to  increase  their 
Taliie,  by  inducing  purchasers  to  believe  them  to  be  really  his  own.  And  we 
are  assured  by  Sandrart,  that  by  such  kind  of  traflic,  and  an  artful  management 
of  the  sale  of  his  etchings,  he  gained  every  year  at  the  least  two  thousand  ^ve 
himdred  florins.  His  style  of  painting,  in  the  first  years  of  his  practice  was 
Tery  different  from  that  of  his  latter  time ;  for  his  early  performances  were  fin« 
i^hed  highly  and  with  a  neat  pencil,  resembling  those  of  Mieris ;  but  h^  after- 
ward  assumed  a  style  of  coloring  and  handling  as  opposite  to  it  aa  poasible, 
strong,  bold,  and  with  a  degree  offeree  that  astonishes ;  in  whieti  he  had  been 
vaexcelled  hf  any  artist,  though  Eckhout,  and  some  of  his  besi  disviples  have 
ippioached  very  near  him.  In  his  first  manner  are,  the  nistoucal  picture  of 
Ahasuems,  Esther,  and  Haman ;  the  Woman  taken  in  Adultery ;  and  St.  John 
prskching  in  the  Wilderness ;  which  are  mentioned  as  being  exquisitely  finished, 
and  yet  touched  with  inexpressible  fire  and  spirit.  Houbraken  seems  to  ascribe 
more  real  merit  to  his  former  than  his  latter  works,  although  at  that  timo  he 
paitted  with  amazing  expedition.    The  invention  of  Remlnaadt  was  rwy  fer* 
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tile,  and  his  imagination  lively  and  active ;  but  his  composition,  notwithstand- 
ing it  was  remarkable  for  strength  of  expression,  was  destitute  of  grandeur ; 
and  although  his  genius  was  full  of  fire,  yet  he  wanted  elevation  of  thought,  and 
had  little  or  no  notion  of  grace  or  elegance. 

It  has  been  said,  thai  if  Rembrandt  had  visited  Rome,  his  taste  would  have 
been  proportionally  refined  ;  and  that  the  knowledge  of  the  antique,  added  to 
his  other  eminent  qualifications  might  have  produced  a  master  equal  to  the  most 
exalted  character.  But  that  this  would  certainly  have  been  the  efifect  of  his 
visiting  Italy  may  justly  be  doubted,  when  the  prevalence  of  habit  is  consid- 
ered ;  when  his  mind  was  stored  with  ideas  taken  from  gross  and  heavy  nature, 
to  which  he  had  been  familiarized  from  his  infancy ;  and  if  it  be  also  particular- 
ly considered  that  he  took  pains  to  furnish  himself  with  a  collection  of  the  finest 
Italian  prints,  drawings,  and  designs,  many  of  them  taken  from  the  antiques, 
which  he  seems  to  have  studied  wifii  pleasure,  but  without  the  smallest  improve- 
ment of  his  taste.  It  appears  as  if  he  had  more  solid  delight  in  contemplating 
his  own  repository  of  old  draperies,  armor,  weapons,  and  turbans,  which  he 
jocularly  called  his  antiques,  than  he  ever  felt  from  surveying  tlie  works  of  the 
Grecian  artists,  or  the  compositions  of  Raphael.  As  to  his  coloring,  it  was 
surprising ;  his  carnations  are  as  true,  as  fresh,  and  as  perfect,  in  the  subjects 
he  painted,  as  they  appear  in  the  works  of  Titian,  or  any  other  master,  with 
this  (Moly  difierence,  that  the  coloring  of  Titian  will  admit  of  the  nearest  inspec- 
tion, whereas  that  of  Rembrandt  must  be  viewed  at  a  convenient  distance ;  and 
then  an  equal  degree  of  union,  force,  and  harmony,  may  be  observed  in  both. 
His  portraits  are  confessedly  excellent ;  but  by  his  being  accustomed  to  imitate 
nature  exactly,  and  the  nature  he  imitated  being  always  of  the  heavy  kind,  his 
portraits,  though  admirable  in  respect  to  the  likeness,  and  the  look  of  life,  want 
grace  and  dignity  in  the  airs  and  attitudes.  In  regard  to  other  particulars,  he 
was  so  exact  in  giving  the  true  resemblance  of  the  persons  that  sat  to  him,  that 
he  distinguished  the  predominant  feature  and  character  in  every  face,  without 
endeavoring  to  improve  or  embellish  it.  And  in  many  of  his  heads  may  be 
•een  such  a  minute  exactness,  that  he  represented  even  the  hairs  of  the  beard, 
tad  the  wrinkles  of  old  age ;  yet,  at  a  proper  distance,  the  whole  has  an  effect 
that  astonishes ;  for  he  imitated  his  model  in  so  true,  so  plain,  and  so  faithful  a 
manner,  that  every  portrait  appears  animated,  and  as  if  starting  from  the  can- 
rasa.  His  local  colors  are  extremely  good  ;  he  perfectly  understood  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  chiaro-scuro ;  and  it  is  reported  that  he  generally  painted  in  a 
chamber  so  contrived  as  to  admit  but  one  ray  of  light,  and  that  from  above. 
The  lights  in  his  pictures  were  painted  with  a  body  of  color  usually  thick,  as 
if  the  artist  had  an  intention  rather  to  model  than  to  paint ;  but  he  knew  the 
nature  and  property  of  each  particular  color  so  thoroughly,  that  he  placed  every 
tint  in  its  proper  place,  and  by  that  means  avoided  the  necessity  of  breaking  and 
torturing  his  colors,  and  preserved  them  in  their  full  freshness,  beauty,  and  lus- 
tre. One  of  his  greatest  defects  appeared  in  his  designing  nudity ;  for  in  such 
figures  he  was  excessively  incorrect ;  the  bodies  were  either  too  gross  or  too 
lean,  the  extremities  too  small  or  too  great,  and  the  whole  figure  generally  out 
of  proportion.  But  in  other  parts  of  his  art,  such  as  coloring,  expression,  and 
the  force  produced  by  light  and  shadows  happily  and  harmoniously  opposed,  he 
had  few  equal  to  him,  and  none  superior. 

The  etchings  of  Rembrandt  are  exceedingly  admired,  and  collected  with 
great  care  and  expense  for  the  cabinets  of  the  curious,  in  most  parts  of  Europe ; 
and  it  is  remarked,  that  none  of  his  prints  are  dated  earlier  than  1628,  nor 
later  than  1659,  though  there  are  several  of  his  paintings  dated  in  1660.  He 
had  the  same  spirit  in  every  stroke  of  the  graver  as  in  the  markings  of  his  pen- 
cil ;  there  seems  not  to  be  a  sbgle  touch  that  does  not  produce  expression  and 
life. 
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Upon  the  pages  of  tbe  colimnl  history  of  the  state  of  New  York,  no  namm 
appears  more  conspkuoiis  as  a  wise  and  efficient  magistrate,  than  that  of  Petbr 
Stuttbsant.  He  was  a  man  possessed  of  strong  intellectual  powers,  refined 
hy  education,  and  an  amenity  of  manners  connected  with  firmness  and  decision 
of  character  which  eminenUy  fitted  him  to  he  an  actor  in  the  ezcitinff  scenee 
which  characterized  the  colonies  at  the  commencement  of  his  administration. 
When  he  assumed  the  reins  of  government,  the  colony  of  the  New  Netherlands 
hsd  enemies  to  contend  with  on  all  sides ;  the  Swedes  on  the  south,  the  "Eng* 
lish  on  the  east,  and  the  aborigines  on  the  north  and  west. 

It  may  be  well  to  remind  the  reader,  that  New  York  was  first  discovered  by 
Henry  Hudson,  in  1609,  as  detailed  in  the  sketch  of  that  bold  navigator  on  page 
166.  A  few  years  after,  a  few  trading  and  fishing  huts  were  erected  on  the 
lower  extremity  of  the  island.  For  twenty  years  from  this  period,  we  know 
but  little  of  the  progress  of  the  settlement,  and  it  may  be  legitimately  consid*- 
ered  the  "dark  age"  of  its  history.  In  1629,  Governor  Wouter  Van  Twiller 
arrived  and  took  the  command  of  New  Amsterdam.  His  administration  coih 
tinued  nine  years,  and  has  been  humorously  illustrated  by  Mr.  Irving.  After 
him  succeeded  William  Kieft,  who  also  administered  nine  years,  vis.,  till  1647« 
and  was  then  succeeded  by  Peter  Stuyvesant,  who  was  bom  in  Holland  in  1602« 

Upon  assuming  the  reins  of  government,  Stuyvesant  concluded  treaties  e( 
peace  and  trade  with  the  Indian  tribes,  and  after  much  negotiation,  made  an 
amicable  settlement  of  the  boundaiy  question  with  the  New  England  or  Con- 
necticut colony.  But  the  efforts  of  the  respective  colonies  to  engross  each  for 
themselves  the  Indian  trade,  kept  up  a  constant  jealousy,  and  an  unfounded  re- 
port gained  credence  among  the  eastern  colonies,  that  the  Dutch  governor  had 
incit^  the  Indians  to  massacre  the  English.  Of  this  charge  Stuyvesant  gave 
an  indignant  denial ;  but  the  New  England  colonies  were  not  satisfied,  and  they 
determined  to  commence  a  war  against  the  Dutch.  They  applied  to  Cromwell 
who  was  then  lord-protector  of  England,  for  aid.  Cromwell  was  then  at  war 
with  Holland,  and  he  at  once  complied  with  their  request.  An  English  squads 
ron  for  the  purpose  arrived  at  Boston,  in  1654 ;  but  peace  soon  after  being  oon« 
chided  between  the  protector  and  the  states-general,  the  orders  were  counter- 
manded, and  the  squadron  returned  to  England. 

Although  the  states-general  and  the  West  India  Company  had  openly  denied 
the  pretensions  of  Lord  Baltimore,  yet  they  ^ve  Stuyvesant  instructions  to  re* 
tire  beyond  Baltimore's  claimed  boundary,  m  case  of  hostilities.  Stnyvesant 
was  much  chagrined  at  this  exhibition  of  the  weakness  of  his  superiors,  and  he 
solicited  that  a  formal  c<^y  of  the  grant  made  by  the  states-general  to  the  com- 
pany, might  be  transmitted  to  him,  that  by  it,  he  n>ight  efficiently  assert  the  in- 
terests he  was  bound  to  defend.  But  they  were  too  afraid  of  EngliBh  power, 
to  grant  this  request ;  and  Stu3rvesant  willing  to  propitiate  the  English  by  hon- 
*  orable  means,  sent  a  commission  to  Sir  William  Berkley,  governor  of  Virginia^ 
propoeine  a  commercial  treaty.  This  treaty  was  formed,  but  Berkley  care- 
fully avoideil  the  recognition  of  the  territorial  pretensions  of  the  Dutch,  which 
Stuyvesant  hoped  to  &tain. 

When  Charles  II.  was  restored  after  the  downfall  of  Cromwell,  the  colonists 
of  New  Netherlands  hoped  for  a  dififerent  policy  to  be  exercised  toward  Uiem 
by  the  crown ;  and  Stuyvesant  seized  every  opportunity  to  propitiate  the  Eng- 
lish court.  When  the  pursuers  of  GoSe  and  Whalley,  the  judges  who  con- 
dSHMMd  Charles  I.,  requested  Stuyvesant  not  to  oifer  them  protection,  he  read- 
ily aequiesced,  and  agn^d  to  prolnbk  all  vesseks  firom  transporting  Ihem  beyottA 
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the  reach  of  pursuers.  But  this  policy  had  no  effect,  for  Charles,  from  th# 
moment  of  his  restoration,  determined  to  bring  the  Dutch  colony  in  America, 
under  subjection  to  the  British  crown.  Added  to  this  determination,  Charles 
▼iewed  the  New  England  colonists,  the  puritans,  with  hatred,  for  they  seemed 
to  him  a  remnant  of  that  faction,  who  had  executed  his  unhappy  predecessor, 
and  driven  himself  into  exile ;  and  he  determined  to  teach  them,  also,  that  they 
were  not  beyond  his  reach,  even  in  the  new  world.  Stuyvesant  saw  the  storm 
that  was  gathering,  and  made  an  unsuccessful  attempt  to  engage  the  New  Eng- 
land colonies  in  an  alliance  with  the  Dutch,  against  a  common  enemy.  While 
he  was  personally  engaged  in  this  business,  an  English  fleet  approached  the 
coast  of  the  New  Netherlands,  and  the  governor  was  obliged  to  return  in  hast^ 
to  the  defence  of  his  province. 

As  an  excuse  for  commencing  hostilities,  Charles  had  endeavored,  but  an« 
successfully,  to  provoke  the  states-general.  His  only  excuse  lefl  was,  that  the 
English  frst  discovered  and  landed  ujion  various  parts  of  the  American  shore, 
and  laid  claim  by  this  priority,  to  exclusive  jurisdiction  over  the  whole.  In 
pursuit  of  his  purpose,  ne  gave  to  his  brother,  the  duke  of  York,  a  grant  dated 
1664,  entitling  him  to  the  whole  region  from  the  Delaware  to  the  Connecticut 
river,  without  any  regard  to  the  Dutch  settlements,  or  the  previous  charter 
granted  to  the  Connecticut  colony.  Upon  this  unjust  ground,  did  the  English 
monarch  found  his  excuse  for  commencing  hostilities  against  the  New  Nether* 
lands. 

As  soon  as  Stuyvesant  heard  of  the  preparations  for  conquest  making  by 
England,  he  communicated  the  alarming  intelligence  to  the  states-general ;  but 
the  only  aid  they  sent  him,  was  the  original  grant,  which  they  had  before  de- 
nied him.  But  this  was  entirely  inefficient  in  combating  an  expedition  so  un- 
warrantable in  all  its  arrangements  and  purposes.  The  command  of  the  fleet 
and  the  government  of  the  province,  were  given  to  Colonel  Nichols.  The  fleet 
touched  at  Boston,  where  an  armed  force  had  been  ordered  to  join  it,  and  im- 
mediately proceeded  to  New  Amsterdam.  Governor  Winthrop  of  Connecticut 
and  others,  joined  the  king's  standard,  and  the  armament  that  appeared  in 
New  York  (then  New  Amsterdam)  bay,  consisted  of  three  ships,  one  hundred 
and  thirty  guns,  and  six  hundred  men.  Governor  Stuyvesant  was  anxious  to 
offer  resistance,  notwithstanding  the  force  was  superior  to  his  own ;  but  the 
peaceful  inhabitants  regarding  the  terms  of  capitulation  as  exceedingly  favora- 
ble, were  disposed  to  surrender  at  once.  For  some  time  Stuyvesant  kept  up  s 
negotiation,  but  to  no  purpose ;  and  at  last  an  honorable  surrender  was  made. 
The  capitulation  was  signed  by  the  commissioners  on  the  27th  of  August,  1664, 
but  the  governor  could  not  be  brought  to  ratify  it  by  his  signature,  until  nearlv 
two  days  afterward.  Fort  Orange  surrendered  to  Colonel  Cartright  on  the  24th 
of  September,  who  confirmed  the  title  of  Jeremiah  Van  Rensselaer,  to  the 
manor  of  Rensselaerwicke.  The  name  of  Fort  Orange  was  changed  to  Ak 
bany,  and  that  of  New  Amsterdam  to  New  York,  in  honor  of  the  proprietor. 

Governor  Stuyvesant  made  a  voyage  to  Holland,  and  on  his  return,  retired  to 
his  estate  in  the  Bowery,  in  the  city  of  New  York,  where  he  spent  the  remain- 
der of  his  life.  At  his  death,  in  August  1682,  he  was  inteired  in  a  chapel 
erected  upon  his  own  land.  He  left  behind  him  an  untarnished  reputation,  and 
his  descendants  now  enjoy  the  same  honorable  name  and  vast  possessions,  be- 
queathed by  this  illustrious  ancestor. 

The  engraving  opposite,  shows  New  York  in  the  time  of  Stuyvesant.  The 
picket  fence  which  formed  its  northern  limit,  and  which  may  be  seen  at  the 
eight  hand,  was  located  at  the  part  of  the  city  now  known  as  Wall  street. 
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PIERRE    CORNEILLE. 

Amono  the  brilliant  lights  of  French  literature  that  shone  conspieaooslj  dvr 
ing  the  sixteenth  century,  the  name  of  Pibrrb  Cornbillb  appears  the  moot 
prominent,  and  may  be  considered  in  his  relations  to  Grallic  literature  and  the 
creation  of  a  refined  taste  among  the  higher  orders  of  the  French  people,  in 
the  same  light  as  we  regard  Shakspere  in  his  relation  to,  and  influence  upon« 
tfie  literary  taste  of  the  English.  Although  his  genius  and  talents  were  suffi- 
ciently vigorous  and  versatile  to  warrant  the  belief  that  he  might  have  become 
eminent  in  every  department  of  the  republic  of  letters,  yet  his  taste  was  deci- 
dedly dramatic,  and  upon  his  compositions  of  this  character,  his  fame  as  a  poei 
md  a  scholar  chiefly  rests. 

Prior  to  the  splendid  reign  of  Louis  XIV.,  the  literature  (particularly  dra- 
jpiatic  literature)  of  France  was  at  a  low  ebb,  and  the  stage,  from  which  the 
people  in  a  great  measure  derived  many  of  their  literary  tastes  and  social  pecu- 
liarities, presented  a  singular  medley  of  classic  purity  and  grave  and  modem 
bufibonery  and  vulgarity.  No  one  either  in  tragedy  or  comedy  had  dared  to 
depart  from  the  Grecian  model,  in  either  the  plot  of  the  written  drama,  or  tiie 
modus  operandi  of  stage  effect,  and  hence  dramatic  literature  had  scarcely  a 
national  feature  to  recommend  it  to  a  modem  people  as  a  picture  of  life,  which 
should  be  the  legitimate  aim  of  the  drama.  Louis  was  a  munificent  patron  of 
learning,  and  to  him  the  French  stage  was  much  indebted  for  great  improve- 
ments. It  received  decoration  and  splendor  at  his  hands,  but  it  was  not  these 
Mono  for  which  it  was  indebted  to  him.  His  munificence  brought  the  best  tal- 
ents of  France  to  its  aid,  and  among  the  men  of  great  genius  that  oflTered  their 
services  were  Comeille  and  Racine,  the  Homer  and  Virgil  of  the  French  drams. 
Athough  they  were  in  a  |preat  measure  trammelled  by  existing  customs,  and 
withheld  from  using  the  infinite  amount  of  material,  out  of  which  they  vets 
capable  of  building  up  a  noble  superstructure  of  national  literature,  yet  thsf 
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Woke  dowB  a— Miwi—  bwrien  tiid  reared  fer  theneebee  a  nennment  of  die- 
tmction,  ae  the  proudest  boaet  of  the  cUsaical  age  of  France,  and  a  high  honor 
to  the  European  republic  of  letters. 

The  taste  of  Gomeille  approximated  more  nearly  to  the  romantic  in  his  dra- 
matic compositions,  than  Racine.  In  his  Cid  this  taste  is  very  apparent,  as 
well  as  a  peculiar  faculty  for  painting  to  the  life  the  character  of  the  tyrant,  the 
miser,  the  hero,  the  sage,  or  any  other  character  of  strongly-marked  features. 
In  the  character  of  Don  Gourmas,  in  his  Ct  J,  so  faithfully  did  he  portray  the 
Spanbh  nobility  with  all  their  yices  and  their  few  yirtues,  that  he  received  the 
censure  of  the  academy,  the  then  arbiter  of  French  literature.  It  can  not  be 
denied  that  tyrants  and  conquerors  never  sat  to  a  painter  of  greater  skill  than 
he,  in  the  true  delineation  of  their  character. 

Comeille  was  the  first  to  introduce  upon  the  French  stage  that  peculiar  fea- 
ture of  the  modem  drama,  which  gives  it  so  much  value,  the  unity  of  words, 
sentiment,  costume,  and  action.  He  first  taught  mimic  Romans  to  dress,  talk, 
«nd  act,  like  real  Romans,  and  dismissed  for  ever  those  Caesars,  Ciceros,  and 
Glauceuses,  who  came  upon  the  stage  appearing  in  dress,  articulation,  and  ac- 
tion, like  the  generals,  orators,  and  courtiers,  that  hovered  around  the  court  at 
Tersailles.  Before  his  time,  Greeks,  Romans,  and  Scythians,  all  appeared 
upon  the  stage  in  the  full  dress  of  the  French  court ;  and  Augustus  Cssar — he 
whom  Romans  venerated  while  living  and  apotheosized  when  dead — appeared 
in  a  full-bottomed  wig  with  a  crown  of  laurels  over  it.  The  reformation  so 
nobly  begun  by  Comeille,  was  fully  consummated  by  Voltaire  about  a  century 
after. 

Comeille  was  bom  at  Rouen,  France,  in  1608,  and  died  in  1684.  His  works 
have  been  frequently  reprinted,  and  consist  of  about  thirty  tragedies  and  come- 
dies, beside  many  fugitive  sketches  in  prose  and  verse. 


JOHN   MILTON. 


John  Milton,  the  most  illustrious  of  English  poets,  was  the  son  of  a  scriv- 
ener in  London,' and  bora  in  Bread  street,  in  1608.  From  St.  PauPs  schoe 
he  went  to  Christ's  college,  Cambridge,  where  he  took  his  degrees  in  arts, 
being  designed  for  the  church ;  but  not  having  an  inclination  to  that  calling,  he 
returned  to  his  father,  who  had  retired  from  business  with  a  good  fortune,  and 
settled  at  Horton,  in  Buckinghamshire.  Here  our  poet  wrote  his  "  Comus,** 
''  L'Allegro,"  '^  II  Penseroao,'*  and  '*  Lycidas,"  poems  of  such  merit  as  would 
have  alone  immortalized  his  name.  In  1638  he  travelled  into  France  and  Italy, 
and  on  his  retum  to  England  settled  in  London.  The  troubles  breaking  out 
between  the  king  and  parliament,  Milton  engaged  as  a  political  writer  on  the 
popular  side ;  and  having  a  great  animosity  to  the  hierarchy,  he  published  some 
severe  pamphlets  against  the  bishops.  In  1643  he  married  the  daughter  of 
Richard  Powell,  Esq,,  a  magistrate  in  Oxfordshire.  The  father  of  the  lady 
being  a  jovial  countiy  gentleman  and  a  royalist,  the  residence  of  her  husband 
so  offended  the  bride,  that  in  less  than  a  month,  under  the  pretence  of  a  visit, 
she  left  him,  and  remained  for  the  rest  of  the  summer  with  her  parents.  Milton 
became  incensed,  and  regarding  her  conduct  as  a  desertion  of  the  marriage 
eontract,  he  sought  to  punish  it  by  repudiation ;  and  to  this  is  to  be  attributed! 
bis  treatises  on  Sie  subject  of  "  Divorce."  His  wife's  friends,  however,  brought 
sbout  a  reconciliation.  He  continued  an  ardent  chan^iion  for  the  republican 
party,  even  after  the  execution  of  Charles  I.,  which  he  vindicated  in  bis  "  Ten- 
ure of  Kings  and  Magistrates ;"  but  he  has  been  charged  with  not  being  disisr 
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tarested  in  this,  as  the  parliament  gave  him  one  thousand  pounds  and  soon 
afterward  nominated  him  Latin  secretary  to  the  new  council  of  state.  He  also 
wrote  with  great  severity  a^inst  the  king's  book  of  prayers  and  meditations, 
entitled  **  Icon  Basilike."  The  treatise  of  Milton  was  called  "Iconoclastes,  or 
the  Image-Breaker ;"  in  which  he  censured  the  king  for  having  made  use  of 
a  prayer  taken  from  "  Sidney's  Arcadia."  He  was  next  employed  to  answer 
the  treatise  of  Salmasius,  entitled  "  Defensio  Regia,  or  a  Defence  of  the  late 
King."  The  reply  of  Milton  had  for  its  title  "  Defensio  pro  Populo  Anglicano  ;" 
and  it  was  observed  by  Hobbes,  in  regard  to  the  two  disputants,  that  he  did 
not  know  whose  style  was  best,  or  whose  arguments  were  worst.  About  this 
time  he  was  deprived  of  his  sight,  owing  to  a  natural  weakness,  and  intense  ap- 
plication to  his  studies.     In  1652  he  lost  his  wife,  and  married  again  in  1654. 

Milton  was  a  determined  republican,  and  wrote  with  an  energy  which  proved 
his  sincerity  against  monarchical  government,  **  the  very  trappings  of  which," 
he  said  "  would  support  a  commonwealth."  True  to  his  principles  he  did  not 
cease,  even  after  the  death  of  Cromwell,  and  in  the  midst  of  the  almost  univer- 
sal trepidation  which  had  seized  upon  his  party,  still  to  employ  his  pen  in  calling 
upon  his  countrymen  to  rally  around  what  he  deemed  the  cause  of  liberty. 
But  his  efforts  were  vain.  On  the  Restoration,  he  was  excluded  from  the  act 
of  indemnity,  and  obliged  to  keep  himself  concealed  for  some  time.  By  the 
intercession,  however,  of  Sir  William  Davenant  and  others,  he  was  restored  to 
favor ;  soon  after  which,  in  1657,  he  lost  his  second  wife.  In  1661,  he  married 
a  third  time.  In  the  time  of  the  plague  he  removed  to  Chalfont,  in  Bucking)> 
hamshire,  where  he  completed  his  '*  Paradise  Lost,"  which  was  printed  first  in 
1667.  For  this  immortal  work  he  had  only  fifteen  pounds,  and  that  by  instat- 
ments.  For  tlie  idea  of  it  he  is  said  to  have  been  indebted  to  an  Italian  drama 
on  the  Fall  of  Man ;  and  it  is  certain  that  he  had  himself  an  intention  at  first  of 
writmg  only  a  tragedy  on  the  same  subject.    As  the  work  grew  under  his  hud^ 
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his  sottring  genius  gave  it  the  form  and  consistence,  the  variety  and  elegance, 
of  an  epic  poem.  After  this  he  engaged  in  another,  called  **  Paradise  Regain- 
ad  ;"  the  occasion  of  which  was  as  follows :  John  Elwood,  the  quaker,  who 
was  his  amanuensis,  calling  upon  him  at  Chalfont,  and  the  conversation  turning 
upon  Milton's  great  work,  Elwood  observed,  "Thou  hast  said  much  upon 
Paradise  Lost,  but  what  hast  thou  to  say  upon  Paradise  Found!"  Milton 
paused,  and  the  next  time  they  met,  he  showed  Elwood  the  latter  poem,  saying, 
"  This  is  owing  to  you."  The  "  Paradise  Regained,"  though  possessing  many 
beauties,  is  in  all  respects  inferior  to  the  **  Paradise  Lost ;"  yet  it  is  remarkable 
that  the  author  gave  it  the  preference.  Milton  died  at  his  house  in  Bunhill 
Row,  in  1674,  and  lies  interred  in  the  parish  church  of  St.  Giles,  Cripplegate, 
where  there  is  a  monument  to  his  memory,  and  another  in  Westminister  Abbey, 
erected  by  William  Benson.  Besides  the  poems  mentioned  above,  Milton  wrote 
a  drama  on  the  Greek  model,  entitled  "  Samson  Agonistes,"  which  possesses 
uncommon  beauties,  though  not  adapted  to  theatrical  representation.  He  alsa 
wrote  a  •*  History  of  England  to  the  Conquest,"  and  several  tracts.  In  his 
youth,  Milton  was  distinguished  for  personal  beauty ;  his  habits  of  life  were 
those  of  a  student  and  philosopher,  being  strictly  sober  and  temperate ;  and  his 
chief  relaxation  consisted  of  music  and  conversation.  Though  warm  in  con- 
troversy, he  is  said  to  have  been  of  a  serene  and  cheerful  temper,  and  partic- 
ularly urbane  in  .his  intercourse  with  society.  But  whatever  may  bo  thought 
of  his  domestic  virtues,  there  can  be  but  one  opinion  with  regard  to  the  sublimity 
of  his  genius,  and  the  extent  of  his  erudition. 


MARSHAL  TURENNE. 


Henri  de  la  Tour  d'Auvergne,  Viscount  Turenne,  one  of  the  most 
renowned  generals  of  modem  times,  was  the  second  son  of  the  duke  de  Bouillon, 
prince  of  Sedan,  in  Champaigne,  France,  where  he  was  bom,  September  16, 
1611.  His  mother  was  Elizabeth  of  Nassau,  daughter  of  William,  prince  of 
Orange,  commonly  called  William  I.,  the  illustrious  founder  of  the  Dutch  re- 
public. His  father  having  died,  Turenne  was  sent  by  his  mother,  at  the  early 
age  of  thirteen,  to  the  Netherlands,  to  be  trained  to  the  art  of  war  under  his 
uncle.  Prince  Maurice,  who,  since  the  assassination  of  William  in  1584,  had 
presided  over  the  affairs  of  that  country.  The  young  recmit  was  placed  at  first 
m  the  ranks,  and  served  as  a  common  soldier,  taking  his  share  in  all  the  labors 
and  hardships  of  his  comrades,  before  he  was  raised  to  the  post  of  command. 
In  1630  he  retumed  to  France,  and  was  inunediately  invested  with  the  com- 
mand of  a  regiment.  In  1634,  having  made  a  brilliant  display  of  his  skill  and 
courage  at  the  siege  of  the  fortress  of  La  Motte,  in  Lorraine,  he  was  raised  to 
the  rank  of  marechal -de-camp.  The  next  year  he  was  sent  to  Germany  to  take 
part  in  the  war  against  the  emperor.  From  this  date  till  his  death,  he  was 
almost  constantly  engaged  in  active  service ;  and  for  the  next  forty  years  no 
military  name  in  France  or  Europe,  was  more  renowned  than  that  of  Turenne, 
but  we  can  not  here  follow  him  through  his  successive  campaigns.  He  was 
made  a  marshal  of  France  in  1642,  at  the  early  age  of  twenty-seven,  and  mar- 
shal-general of  the  French  armies  on  the  marriage  of  Louis  IV.  in  1660.  The 
chief  scenes  of  his  exploits  were  Holland  and  Flanders,  Italy,  and  different 
parts  of  Germany.  He  also  took  a  leading  part  in  the  civil  dissensions  which 
distracted  his  native  country  during  the  minority  of  Louis  XIV.,  espousing  in 
the  first  instance  the  cause  of  the  Fronde,  or  combination  of  malcontented  no- 
bility, but  afterward  taking  the  side  of  the  court,  and  fighting  as  valiantly  against 
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hib  late  associates.  The  career  of  Tarenne  was  closed  by  one  of  the  accidents 
of  war  which  may  hefaU  the  highest  or  the  humblest  soldier.  As  he  was  re- 
connoitring the  position  of  the  Austrian  general,  Montecuculi,  near  Saltzbach, 
he  was  struck  by  a  cannon-ball,  and  fdll  dead  fh>m  his  horse,  on  the  27th  of 
July,  1675.  Turenne  had  married  in  1653  the  daughter  of  the  duke  de  la 
Force,  who  died  however,  in  1666,  without  leaving  children.  This  lady  was 
a  person  of  great  piety,  and  strongly  attached  to  the  protestant  faith,  of  which 
her  ancestors  hal  been  among  the  first  and  most  strenuous  defenders.  While 
she  lived,  Turenne,  a  protestant  also  by  education  and  by  descent,  both  on  his 
father's  and  mothei^s  side,  resisted  all  the  solicitations  of  the  court  to  change 
his  religion.  Not  long  after  the  death  of  his  wife,  however,  after  professing  to 
have  studied  the  points  in  dispute  between  the  two  churches,  he  publicly  de- 
clared himself  a  catholic.  In  sagacity,  steady  perseverance,  self-reliance,  and 
many  of  the  other  qualities  which  go  to  form  an  able  commander  of  an  army. 
Marshal  Turenne  has  scarcely  been  surpassed ;  and  he  was  also  brave  as  his 
sword,  and  so  wholly  devoted  in  heart  to  his  profession,  that  he  thought  as  lit- 
tle of  its  toils  as  of  its  dangers,  and  was  at  all  times  ready  to  share  both  with 
die  meanest  in  the  camp.  Hence  he  was  the  idol  of  his  men  as  well  as  their 
pride ;  they  not  only  admired,  and  followed  with  alacrity  to  the  field,  the  con- 
summate captain  and  hero  of  a  hundred  victories,  but  they  loved  the  man.  This 
military  spirit  was  the  soul  of  Turenne's  character  and  the  source  of  both  its 
bright  and  its  darker  points.  Indeed,  bred  as  he  was  to  the  trade  of  arms  almost 
from  his  childhood,  and  living  in  an  age  of  such  incessant  warfare,  it  was  hard- 
ly possible  that  he  should  have  been  anything  more  or  less  than  a  soldier ;  and 
it  would  be  unjust  to  pronounce  upon  the  character  of  an  individual,  who  cer- 
tainly possessed  many  high  qualities,  by  subjecting  him  to  the  standard  fay 
which  we  have  learned  to  estimate  the  pretensions  <^  mere  warriors. 
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THE   EMPEROR   AURENOZEBE. 

AuRSNosEBK,  ono.of  the  most  celebrated  of  the  Mogul  emperon  in  India, 
was  bom  in  1624.  He  was  the  youngest  son  of  Shidi  Jehan,  the  preTioos 
emperor,  whom  he  succeeded  in  1658,  by  a  daring  usurpation  of  the  throne. 

In  the  year  named  above,  Shah  Jehan  was  seized  with  so  serious  an  illness, 
that  his  recovery  was  deemed  hopeless ;  and  his  four  sons,  who  were  all  aspi- 
rants to  the  imperial  throne,  began  to  devise  the  best  means  for  realizing  their 
respective  pretensions.  Aurengzebe,  the  youngest  of  the  four  brothers,  was  a 
man  of  remarkably  mild  temper,  but  cautious,  designing,  and  a  perfect  master 
of  the  art  of  dissimulation.  Dara  Sheko,  the  eldest,  was,  on  the  contrary, 
open-hearted,  impetuous,  and  rash,  even  to  folly.  The  other  two  princes,  Sujah 
and  Morad,  of  whom  the  former  was  viceroy  of  Bengal,  the  latter  of  Guzerat, 
were  bold,  ambitious  leaders,  but  were  not  equal  to  Dara  Sheko  in  spirit,  or  to 
Aurengzebe  in  policy.  Each  of  the  four  raiSed  an  army,  and  they  went  to  war 
with  each  other,  while  their  father  was  yet  alive.  The  crafty  Aurengzebe  pre- 
tended, at  first,  to  resign  in  fkvor  of  his  brother  Morad,  who  thus  was  induced 
to  join  his  forces  to  those  of  the  dissembler,  and  the  two  together  defeated  Dara 
and  Sujah  in  succession ;  but  while  Morad  was  rejoicing  over  his  fancied  suc- 
cess, he  was  made  prisoner  by  a  contrivance  of  Aurengzebe,  who  invited  him 
to  a  supper,  and  made  him  drink  wine  till  he  was  quite  insensible,  when  he 
was  carried  off  to  the  citadel,  and  put  in  chains.  He  was  afterward  removed 
to  Fort  Gwalior,  where  he  died. 

The  imprisonment  of  Morad  was  not  the  worst  of  the  many  crimes  by  which 
Aurengzebe  raised  himself  to  the  throne  of  the  Mogul  empire.  Taking  advan- 
tage of  his  father's  advanced  age,  and  the  weak  state  to  which  his  late  illness 
bad  reduced  him,  he  compelled  the  unhappy  monarch  to  sign  his  own  abdica- 
tion ;  and  although  a  palace  was  assigned  for  his  residence,  and  he  was  treated 
with  the  utmost  respect  during  the  few  remaining  years  of  his  life,  and  solaced 
by  the  affectionate  attentions  of  a  favorite  daughter,  still  he  was,  in  reality,  his 
son's  prisoner,  and  obliged  to  submit  where  he  alone  had  the  right  to  command. 

Thus,  all  obstacles  removed,  Aurengzebe  secured  to  himself  the  throne  of 
India,  heedless  of  the  execrations  of  the  people  over  whom  he  was  to  reign. 
From  this  period,  however,  his  character  appears  under  brighter  colors.  He 
began  to  pay  the  utmost  attention  and  respect  to  his  unfortunate  parent,  consist- 
ent with  his  captivity ;  he  used  all  his  efforts  to  moderate  his  anguish  and  re^ 
lentment.  On  one  occasion,  wishing  to  adorn  the  throne  with  some  of  the  im- 
perial jewels  possessed  by  Shah  Jehan,  he  made  a  request  to  that  end.  The 
reply  was,  that  hammers  were  ready  to  pound  the  jewels  into  dust  if  there  were 
any  more  importunity  on  the  subject ;  which  merely  produced  the  remark  from 
the  emperor, "  Let  him  keep  his  jewels ;  nay,  let  him  command  those  of  Aureng- 
zebe." This  so  affected  Jehan,  that  he  immediately  sent  a  number  of  the  gems 
he  had  before  refused,  accompanied  with  this  message :  ''  Take  these,  which  I 
am  destined  to  wear  no  more ;  wear  them  with  dignity,  and  by  your  own  re- 
nown make  some  amends  to  your  family  for  their  misfortunes."  When  this  was 
repeated  to  the  emperor  he  burst  into  tears.  Shah  Jehan  survived  the  loss  of 
empire  seven  or  eight  years,  and  then  died  in  thc^  unnatural  captivity  to  which 
6e  had  been  doom^. 

The  principal  events  of  Aorengzebe's  reign  may  be  thus  shortly  noticed :  The 
mterminable  war  in  the  Deccan  was  continued  at  first  with  success,  but  more 
doubtfully  after  the  appearance  of  Sevajee,  the  founder  of  the  Mahratta  king- 
dom, upon  the  scene.  The  emir  Jumla  marched  into  the  comfitry  of  Assam» 
with  the  intention  of  penetrating  into  the  very  heart  of  China»bttt  the  anay  i 
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tflMked  hy  disease,  aad  the  emir  himself  fell  a  prey  to  it.  A  ludicrous  though 
&r  from  miimportant  event,  was  the  appearance  of  an  old  woman  in  arms  against 
the  emperor,  at  the  head  of  some  twenty  thousand  fakirs,  or  religious  mendi- 
cants. Many  of  these  had  been  first  drawn  around  her  by  her  liberality,  and, 
thus  congregaled,  committed  yarious  outrages  on  the  neighboring  inhabitants, 
who  at  last  rose  against  them,  but  were  defeated  with  great  slaughter.  Rising 
from  one  success  to  another,  the  idea  of  enchantment,  which  had  been  instilled 
by  the  female  chief,  and  enthusiastically  acted  upon  by  her  followers,  was  at 
last  belieTed  by  the  people,  who  were  everywhere  in  the  greatest  dread  of  her 
power.  The  sainted  army  now  determined  to  advance  to  the  very  capital,  and 
Shrike  boldly  for  the  empire.  A  single  imprudent  step,  such  as  an  unreasoning 
tontempt  for  this  novel  force  would  have  assuredly  instigated,  might  have  cov- 
ered Aarengzebe  with  disgrace,  perhaps  have  really  cost  him  his  throne,  for 
his  soldiers  were  evidently  alarmed  at  the  rumors  which  reached  them.  With 
admirable  tact  the  emperor  attacked  the  holy  chief  in  her  own  way :  he  was 
himself  as  famous  for  sanctity  as  the  lady ;  this  gave  him  the  opportunity  of 
pretending  that,  by  means  of  incantation,  he  had  discovered  a  counter-charm, 
which  he  wrote  with  his  own  hands  upon  little  slips  of  paper  that  were  to  be 
baCened  on  the  tops  of  spears,  and  borne  before  ^e  several  divisions  of  the 
army.  The  emperor  was  believed,  and  the  fakirs  cut  to  pieces.  The  rebel- 
tioD  of  his  son  Akber,  in  the  latter  part  of  his  reign,  caused  him  much  anguish, 
which  was  heightened  by  the  reflection  that  he  had  himself  set  the  example  by 
his  conduct  to  Shah  Jehan. 

The  death  of  the  emperor  took  place  in  1707.  He  died  in  his  camp  at  Ahmed- 
■agar,  at  the  advanced  age  of  eigh^-nine,  in  the  fiftieth  year  of  his  reign. 
Aarengzebe  was  remarkable  for  the  simplicity  of  his  habits  and  manners,  which 
be  constantly  maintained  amid  the  splendor  of  the  most  magnificent  court  in  the 
world.  An  English  envoy,  sent  on  a  mission  to  Delhi,  about  ten  years  before 
the  emperor's  death,  on  being  introduced  into  the  imperial  presence,  was  sur- 
prised to  see  a  little  old  man,  with  a  long  silvery  beard,  dressed  in  plain  white 
■nslin,  standing  in  the  midst  of  a  group  of  omrahs,  whose  rich  robps.  spark- 
fiog  with  jewels,  formed  a  striking  contrast  to  the  unostentatious  appearance  of 
thnr  sovereign. 

Anrengzebe's  latter  hours  were  much  embittered  with  remorse,  and,  we  may 
hope,  elevated  by  penitence.  In  His  letters  to  his  son,  written  under  the  pros- 
pect of  death,  he  says :  "  Old  age  has  arrived ;  weakness  subdues  me,  and 
itrength  has  forsaken  all  my  limbs.  I  came  a  stranger  into  this  world,  and  a 
stranger  I  depart.'  I  know  nothing  of  myself,  what  I  am,  or  for  what  I  am  des- 
tmed.  The  instant  which  passed  in  power  hath  left  only  sorrow  behind  it.  I 
bare  not  been  the  guardian  and  protector  of  the  empire.  My  valuable  time  has 
been  passed  vainly.  /  had  a  patron  in  my  own  dwelling  [conscience],  hut  hu 
gloriou9  lighi  was  not  seen  by  my  dim  vision."  Of  Aurengzebe's  administration 
cf  the  domestic  affairs  of  the  empire,  it  is  impossible  to  speak  too  highly ;  it 
WIS  liberal,  enlightened,  and  just.  One  fact  alone  speaks  volumes  in  its  favor ; 
a  great  famine  desolated  India  in  the  third  year  of  his  reign,  and  produced  the 
■est  appalling  sufferings  among  the  people.  The  emperor  immediately  remit- 
ted the  rents  of  the  land  and  other  taxes ;  he  bought  com  where  it  was  most 
flentifttl,  and  sold  it  at  reduced  prices  whore  it  was  the  least  so,  furnishing  the 
means  for  so  doing  from  his  own  treasury,  which  had  grown  rich  under  his 
scoDoinical  and  able  management,  and  which  he  opened  for  the  benefit  of  the 
people  without  limit.  It  is  indeed  a  most  extraordinary,  but  at  the  same  time  a 
consoling  and  gratifying  fact,  that  men  like  Shah  Jehan  and  Aurengzebe,  stained 
vith  execrable  crimes  committed  in  the  pursuit  of  power,  should,  when  their 
objects  were  obtained,  be  so  justly  famous  for  the  vigor,  skilli  and  impartiality^ 
«f  their  adndnistratioii. 
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JOHN  BUNYAN. 

John  Bunyan,  author  of  *<  Pil^m's  Progress,**  was  bom  in  1628  at  Elstow^ 
near  Bedford,  England.  His  father  was  a  tinker  (which  occupation  Joha 
for  a  time  followed),  and  he  gave  his  son  an  education  merely  such  as  his  cir- 
cumstances could  a^ord.  His  religious  education  was  entirely  neglected,  and 
a^  he  was  associated  with  the  lowest  of  the  people,  in  an  age  of  rude  manners, 
brutalising  customs,  and  gross  popular  ignorance,  he  grew  up  extremely  prof» 
ligate,  and  was  particularly  addicted  to  "  speaking  rashly  and  unadvisedly 
with  his  lips."  As  he  advanced  in  years  his  habits  yielded  to  the  religious 
enthusiasm  of  the  age,  of  which  Cromwell  was  the  leader,  and  he  was  present 
at  the  siege  of  Leicester  in  1645,  where  he  escaped  death  by  allowing  another 
soldier  to  take  his  place  as  a  sentinel  who  Was  killed. 

At  the  age  of  nineteen  Bunyan  married  a  young  girl  whose  parents  were 
godly,  and  who  brought  him,  as  her  only  dowry,  a  few  religious  books,  which 
set  htm  thinking  seriously,  and  induced  him  to  reform  his  hafbits.  In  1655  he 
joined  the  baptist  church  at  Bedford,  whose  minister  had  been  a  major  in  the 
republican  army.  Bunyan  became  a  preacher,  and  was  the  first  victim  of  the 
persecuting  laws  enacted  at  the  Restoration.  He  was  convicted  and  sentenced 
to  perpetual  banishment  for  holding  unlawful  conventicles  and  assemblies,  and 
committed  to  Bedford  jail,  where  he  was  confined  for  twelve  and  a  half  years. 
The  jail  was  a  small  old  building  on  the  bridge,  whose  dungeons  were  damp, 
dismal,  and  unhealthy.  They  were  crowded  with  the  victims  of  persecution, 
selected  from  all  classes  of  non-conformists.  To  these  Bunyan  preached,  and 
here  he  composed  that  greatest  of  all  allegories,  **  Pilgrim's  Progress."  For 
the  support  of  his  family,  he  worked  daily  at  the  making  of  tagged  thread-lace. 

In  the  last  year  of  his  confinement  he  was  chosen  to  be  the  teacher  of  the 
congregation  at  Bedford,  December  12,  1671 ;  and  he  was  indebted  for  hie 
liberation  to  the  compassion  and  interest  of  Dr.  Barlow,  bishop  of  Lincoln. 
After  which  he  travelled  into  several  parts  of  England  to  visit  and  confirm  the 
brethren'  ef  his  persuasion,  which  procured  him  the  epithet  of  Bishop  Bunyw 
When  King  James  11.  issued  his  proclamation  for  liberty  of  conscience.  Bun* 
yan  built  a  meeting-house  at  Bedford,  by  jiubfic  contribution ;  and  be  freqneiitlj 
visited  the  noa-confoniiist  congregations  in  London.    Multitodes  crowded,  even 
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It  a  very  etriy  hour  in  the  morning,  to  hear  the  eloquent  tinker,  and  among 
them  were  some  of  the  moat  learned  divines  of  the  day,  who  envied  the  power 
with  which  a  man,  whose  vocabulary  was  only  English,  conld  subdue  the  hearts 
ef  the  people.  On  one  of  his  journeys  to  London,  in  1688,  he  was  overtaken 
by  excessive  rain,  and  in  consequence  was  attacked  by  an  infiammatorv  fevery 
laddiedon  the  31  st  of  August,  in  Snow  Hill,  in  the  sixty-first  year  of  his  age, 
and  was  buried  at  Bunhill  fields,  near  the  artillery-ground,  in  the  city. 

It  will  be  observed  that  Bunyan's  experience  qualified  him  admirably  for 
writing  **  Pilgrim's  Progress.**  ^  It  was  substantially  his  own  autobiography 
idealised — his  **  Grace  Abounding**  expanded  and  cast  into  an  allegorical  and 
dramatic  form.  He  knew  the  world's  wickedness — ^all  that  appertained  to  the 
Valley  of  Destruction — ^not  as  a  spectator  merely,  but  as  an  actor.  He  felt 
the  wild  workings  of  youthful  passions.  He  had  abandoned  himself  to  shock* 
iag  profanity — ^thus  outraging  his  natural  feeling  of  veneration  and  his  sensitive 
conscience.  Through  his  quick  imagination,  sudden  gleams  of  conviction, 
flukes  from  the  eternal  world,  shot  into  his  soul,  and  conyulsed  him  with  the 
tgonies  of  remorse,  while  a  fierce  tempest  agitated  his  whole  nature.  He  had 
made  a  desperate  efibrt  at  self-reformation,  unconscious  yet  of  his  innate  weak* 
Deis  before  Grod,  and  of  his  need  of  divine  grace.  Hia  mission  as  the  minister 
of  a  proscribed  sect  brought  him  into  collision  with  secular  wickedness  in  high 
places,  whose  sayings  and  doings  were  vividly  impressed  upon  his  mind. 

All  these  impressions,  however,  might  have  gradually  faded  away,  had  he 
married  a  rich  wife  and  led  a  life  of  tranquillity.  But  a  protracted  imprison* 
ment  intensified  them  all,  and  they  were  brightened  in  his  mind  by  the  pros* 
pective  light  of  martyrdom.  In  jail,  too,  he  became  intimately  acquainted 
vitb  a  great  variety  of  religious  characters.  He  was  daily  accustomed  to  the* 
ological  discussions  and  collisions  of  opinion.  He  took  the  side  of  open  com* 
Donion  in  the  controversy  among  his  baptist  brethren,  and  this,  with  other  infiu* 
eaces,  gave  l^m  the  tolerant  and  catholic  tone  so  remarkable  in  the  '*  Pilgrim.** 

In  prison  he  was  to  a  large  extent  weaned  from  the  world ;  left  much  to  his 
solitary  meditations,  and  hia  active  mind — ^borne  on  the  wings  of  a  powerful 
imagination-Haourished  only  by  the  Bible  and  Fox's  "  Book  of  Martyrs,**  which 
It  had  thoroughly  digested,  and  made  almost  a  part  of  itself— expatiated  freely 
in  the  regions  of  the  spiritual  and  the  supernatural,  till  truths,  errors,  princi* 
plea,  and  passions,  with  facility  embodied  themselves  in  human  shapes,  and 
fancy  gave  to  **  airy  nothing  a  local  habitation  and  a  name."  His  mind  soared 
unong  the  stars,  and  penetrated  the  dark  abyss  of  wo,  till  devils  and  demons 
became  his  familiar  companions.  Had  he  been  doomed  to  solitary  confine* 
ment,  the  issue  might  have  been  fanaticism  or  insanity. 

We  question,  however,  if  Bunyan's  mind  would  have  retained  its  perfect 
equilibrium,  and  its  genuine,  unsoured  sympathy,  during  so  long  an  imprison- 
ment, or  that  he  ever  would,  or  could,  have  written  the  "  Pilgrim's  Progress," 
without  the  steady  and  sanitary  influence  of  his  domestic  ties — without  the 
beaiing  and  hallowing  influences  of  wife  and  children.  Having  lost  his  first 
wife  he  married  a  second — a  woman  of  strong  and  noble  mind,  and  of  warm 
iod  devoted  afiection,  who  thrice  pleaded  for  him  heroically  before  the  judges 
ef  the  land.  She  and  her  children  often  gathered  round  the  confessor  in  his 
doDffeon,  which  was  lightened  by  their  presence.  There  was  one  child  espe* 
cially— « little  blind  girl — who  often  sat  by  his  knee,  and  whoae  helpless  con 
dition  especially  drew  forth  his-  sympathy.  With  such  objects  before  his 
mind,  with  such  human  cords  ever  pulling  at  his  heart,  the  present  life  retained 
for  him  all  its  freshness  and  reality  in  spite  of  the  floods  of  splendor  thai 

Cured  upon  his  mind  from  the  heavenly  world,  and  saved  him  from  the  fanat- 
il  egotism  which  has  often  been  the  disease  of  such  a  mind  aa  his,  preying 
ipott  itself  for  want  of  the  outleu  of  kindred  sympathising  hearu. 
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JOHN    DRYDEN. 

John  Drydbv,  one  of  the  most  celebrated  English  poots,  was  born  at  Aid 
winkle,  Northamptonshire,  in  1631,  and  receired  his  education  at  Westminister 
school  and  Trinity  college,  Cambridge.  On  the  death  of  his  father,  in  1654, 
he  came  to  London,  and  acted  as  secretary  to  his  relation.  Sir  Gilbert  Pick- 
ering, who  was  one  of  Cromwell's  council ;  and  on  the  death  of  the  protector, 
he  wrote  his  well-known  laudatory  stanzas  on  that  event.  At  the  Restoration, 
however,  he  greeted  Charles  H.  with  a  poem,  entitled  "  Astrea  Redux,"  which 
was  quickly  followed  by  a  panegyric  on  the  coronation  ;  and  from  that  time  his 
love  for  the  royal  house  of  Stuart  appears  to  have  known  no  decay.  In  1661 
he  produced  his  first  play,  **  The  Duke  of  Guise,"  but  the  first  that  was  per« 
formed  was  "  The  Wild  Gallant,"  which  appeared  in  the  year  following.  la 
1667  he  published  his  **  Annus  Mirabilis;"  and  his  reputation,  both  as  a  poet 
and  a  royalist,  being  now  established,  he  was  appointed  poet  laureate  and  his* 
toriographer  royal,  with  a  salary  of  two  hundred  pounds,  per  annum.  He  now 
became  professionally  a  writer  for  the  stage,  and  produced  many  pieces,  some 
of  which  have  been  strongly  censured  for  their  licentiousness  and  want  of  good 
taste.  In  1681  he  commenced  his  career  of  political  satire ;  and  at  the  express 
desire  of  Charles  II.,  composed  his  famous  poem  of  "Absalom  and  Achitophel," 
which  he  followed  up  by  "  The  Medal"  and  "  A  Satire  on  Sedition."  His  nezi 
satire  was  '*  Mac  Fleoknoe ;"  after  which  appeared  "  Religio  Laici,"  a  compen* 
dious  view  of  the  arguments  in  favor  of  revelation.  At  the  accession  of  James 
II.,  Dryden  became  a  Roman  catholic,  and,  like  most  converts,  endeavored  to 
defend  his  new  faith  at  the  expense  of  the  old  one,  in  a  poem  called  '*  Ths 
Hind  and  Panther/*  which  was  admirably  answered  by  Prior  and  Montague^ 
in  **  The  Country  Mouse  and  City  Mouse."  The  abdication  of  James  deprived 
Dryden  of  all  his  official  emoluments ;  and  during  the  ten  concluding  years  ot 
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Ms  life,  wh«B  he  leteaHj  wrote  for  breads  be  prodsoed  eooie  of  die  fiaeel  pi< 

ef  whidi  oor  language  can  boaet.  His  traDslation  of  Virgil,  which  alone  would 
be  enlBcient  to  immortalize  his  memory,  appeared  in  1697 ;  and  soon  after,  that 
masteipiece  of  lyric  poetry,  ''Alexander's  Feast,"  his '^  Fables,"  dtc.  The 
freedom,  grace,  strength,  and  melody  of  his  versification  have  never  been  sur- 
passed, and  in  satire  he  stands  unrivalled.  His  school  is  not  that  of  the  highly 
unaginative,  but  rather  of  the  intense,  energetic,  and  pointed,  in  feeling  and  ex* 
preeeion.  Pope,  who  is  to  be  classed  as,  in  mauy  respects,  his  pupil,  may 
Dave  excelled  him  in  precision,  regularity,  and  neatness  of  diction  ;  but  he  has 
pot  approached  Dryden  either  in  the  nch  and  varied  music  of  his  verse^  or 
in  the  ccwdiality  of  his  indignant  declamation,  or  in  the  exquisitely  free  and 
easy  flow  of  his  merely  discursive  passages.  There  is  nothing,  indeed,  more 
perfect  in  the  language  than  Dryden's  reasoning  in  rhyme.  Here,  and  in  every- 
ihiiig  else,  his  extraordinary  command  of  expression  is  one  of  the  chief  sources 
ef  his  strength.  Certainly  few  writers  have  wielded  language  with  a  more 
perfect  mastery  of  the  weapon.  And  it  is  this  which  not  only  gives  much  of 
its  power  to  his  poetry,  but  has  imparted  to  his  prose  style  a  charm  that  has 
been  rarely  equalled.  As  a  dramatic  writer,  though  he  has  many  striking 
beauties,  he  has  almost  completely  failed,  and  perhaps  to  a  greater  degree  than 
he  otherwise  would  have  done,  simply  because  he  was  so  consummate  a  rhel* 
orician.  He  died  on  the  first  of  May,  1700,  and  was  buried  in  Westminster 
Abbey,  in  a  grave  next  to  that  of  Chaucer. 


CHRISTOPHER   WREN. 


Christophbr  Wren,  the  celebrated  architect,  was  bom  October  20,  1632, 
at  East  Knowle,  in  Wiltshire,  England,  of  which  parish  his  father  was  rector. 
He  early  gave  proof  of  that  ingenuity  and  aptitude  for  scientific  pursuits  hr 
which  he  was  afterward  so  eminently  distinguished,  having  in  his  thirteentli 
year  invented  a  new  astronomical  instrument,  and  soon  afterward  various  other 
mathematical  contrivances.  At  the  age  of  fourteen  he  was  sent  to  Wadham 
college,  Oxford,  and  here  his  remarkable  proficiency  in  various  branches  of 
learning,  and  especially  in  the  mathematics,  soon  made  him  known  te  various 
persons  of  distinction  and  influence.  Young  as  he  was  at  this  time,  he  was 
ooe  of  the  original  members  of  the  club  which  was  formed  at  Oxford  in  1648 
for  philosophical  discussion  and  experiments,  and  which  eventually  gave  rise 
to  the  Royal  Society. 

In  1657,  Wren  was  chosen  professor  of  astronomy  at  Gresham  college ;  and 
on  the  restoration  was  appointed  to  the  Savilian  professorship  of  astronomy  as 
Oxford.  It  was  very  soon  after  this  that  he  was  first  called  upon  to  exercise 
his  genius  in  architecture  (a  study,  however,  which  had  preriously  engaged  a 
good  deal  of  his  attention)  by  being  appointed  assistant  to  the  surveyor-general, 
Stf  John  Denham,  who,  in  truth,  neither  knew  nor  pretended  to  know  anything 
of  the  duties  of  the  office  which  he  held.  This  led  to  Wren's  emplo3rment  on 
the  work  on  which  his  popular  fame  principally  rests,  the  rebuilding  of  the 
cathedral  of  St.  Paul's  after  the  great  fire.  The  erection  of  this  noble  edifice 
occupied  him  for  thirty-five  years ;  but  neither  prevented  him  from  designinfp, 
during  the  same  period,  and  superintending  the  completion  of  many  other  build- 
ings, nor  even  interrupted  bis  pursuit  of  the  most  abstract  branches  of  science. 
Sir  Christopher  Wren  is  generally  spoken  of  only  as  a  great  architect ;  but  he 
was  also^  in  truth,  one  of  the  first  mathematicians  that  England  has  ever  pr»- 
Aiced.    Among*  the  host  of  eminent  cullivalors  of  mathemalical  physics  h^ 
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•KoepliiMi  of  tliftt  of  Nowton,  which  deoer? eo  to  ho  piacod  hoforo  bis.  Hk  mo* 
lehanical  inventioiiB  were  verjr  munerove,  wmd  maay  of  tbem  of  eCetlittg  ing •■«« 
Ujr.  Among  other  tbihgov  ^01^  »  every  reason  to  sappoee  that  to  him  we  mrm 
really  indeUed  for  the  inTentieii  of  the  ait  of  roezzofinte  engraTHig,  the  credit 
•f  which  has  generally  been  awarded  to  Prince  Rupert  (son  of  Frederick,  king 
of  Bohemia,  1^  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  James  I.  of  England,  and  chief  conn 
Blander  of  the  ro3ralist  f<MPces  against  Cromwell.  His  diseeirery  of  measotini 
was  said  to  have  been  aecidentaUy  made  by  obsenring  a  soldier  ecraping  a 
rastj  gvn-barrel). 

Wren  was  created  LL.  D.  by  the  University  of  Oxfbid  in  1661,  and  waa 
knighted  in  1674.  In  1680  he  was  elected  to  the  presideocy  by  the  Ro3ral 
Society,  and  in  1685  he  entered  parliament  as  representative  of  tlie  borough 
of  Plympton.  While  superintending  tibe  erection  of  the  cathedral  of  St.  Paul's^ 
all  the  salary  that  Wren  received  was  about  one  thousand  dollars  a  year.  He 
was  also  used  in  other  respects  by  the  commissioners  with  extreme  illiberality 
and  meanness ;  and  at  last  the  ingratitude  of  his  country,  or  rather  of  his  timeai, 
was  consummated  by  his  dismissal,  in  1718,  from  his  place  of  surveyor  of  pub* 
lie  works.     He  was  at  this  time  in  the  eighty-sixth  year  of  his  age^ 

This  great  and  good  man  died  at  Hampton  Court,  on  the  25th  of  February, 
1723,  in  the  ninety-first  year  of  his  age.  His  remains  were  accompanied  by 
a  splendid  attendance  to  their  appropriate  resting-place  under  the  nol>le  edifice 
which  his  genius  had  reared ;  and  over  the  grave  was  fixed  a  tablet  with  the 
inscription  in  Latin  (since  placed  in  front  of  the  organ) :  ^'Beneath  is  laid  the 
boilder  of  this  churcn  and  city,  Christopher  Wrcn,  who  lived  above  ninety 
years,  not  for  himself  but  for  the  public  good.  Reader,  if  thou  seekest  for  hie 
monument,  look  around.''  Among  the  London  churches  which  were  built  front 
the  designs  of  Wren,  one  of  the  most  beautiful,  as  to  its  interior,  is  that  of  Sir 
8tephen*s,  Walbrook,  of  which  the  following  engraving  may  give  boms  aoiiob 
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JOHN   LOCKE. 

Ths  eminent  EUthet  of  the  *'  Essay  on  the  Human  Understandhig*  was  hen 
August  29, 1632,  at  Wrington,  in  Somersetshire,  England.  Locke's  fiither  haj 
been  bred  a  lawjer,  and  when  the  civil  war  broke  out,  in  1643,  he  evinced  ths 
character  of  his  political  principles  by  heading  a  company  in  the  service  of 
Ihe  parliament.  Locke  himself  received  his  education  first  at  Westminster^  and 
afterward  at  Chrisi-chnrch  college,  Oxford,  where  he  took  the  degree  of  mas^* 
ler  of  arts  in  1658,  and  then  proceeded  to  prepare  himself  for  the  medical  pro-^ 
fessioB.  With  the  exception  of  about  twelve  months  which  he  spent  on  thsT 
eoiotinent,  in  the  capaci^  of  secretary  to  the  British  envoy  at  tne  court  oF 
ihe  elector  of  Brandenburg,  he  continued  his  medical  studies  without  interrup* 
tion  till  the  year  1666,  when  he  became  known  to  the  celebrated  earl  of  Shaf^es* 
bory,  then  Lord  Ashley.  From  his  acquaintance  with  this  nobleman  the  future 
life  of  Mr.  Locke  took  much  of  its  complexion  ;  and  it  is  among  the  most  hon-* 
orable  facts  which  belong  to  the  mixed  fame  of  Lord  Shaf^esbuiy  that  to  the 
end  of  his  life  he  continued  the  steady  patron,  and  retained  the  friendship  and 
intimacy  of  the  philosopher.  It  is  said  to  have  been  the  advice  and  urgent 
exhortation  of  Shaftesbury  which  turned  Locke  fVom  the  further  pursuit  of  hit/ 
profession,  to  the  study  of  politics  and  metaphysics. 

The  first  consequence  of  the  patronage  which  he  had  thus  obtained  was,  httf 
introduc^on  lo  many  of  the  most  distinguished  persons  in  the  litisrary  and  po- 
litical worfd,  and  the  general  estimation  in  which  his  talents  soon  began  to  bsf 
held.  An  evidence  of  the  last-mentioned  circumstance  is  his  admission,  in  . 
1670,  as  a  member  of  the  Royal  Society,  then  recently  incorporated.  About 
this  tame  also  he  began  to  sketch  out  in  his  mind  the  plan  of  his  celebratsff 
*  Essay."  In  1672,  Shailesbury  being  made  lord-chancellor,  bestowed  upott 
Locke  the  office  of  secretary  of  presentations ;  but  this  he  lost  on  the  chancel* 
lor'to  dismissal  the  HoUowiiig  year.    He  iubseyeiitly  obtained  the ef  peuMMiltf 
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of  secietaxy  lo  the  lioaid  of  trade ;  bat  the  board  being  disaoWed,  lie  was 
again  without  employment. 

In  theae  circumstancea,  Locke  deemed  it  prudent  to  resume  his  medical 
•tudiea,  and  accordingly,  having  taken  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  physic,  he 
went  to  France,  and  took  up  his  residence  at  Montpelier.  He  did  not  return 
10  England  till  1679,  when  he  again  became  a  resident  in  the  family  of  Lord 
Shaftesbury,  whom  finally  he  accompanied  to  Holland  three  yeara  after,  re- 
maining there  with  his  patron  and  friend  till  the  death  of  the  latter.  His  con- 
nection with  Lord  Shaftesbury  had  made  Locke  Tery  obnoxious  to  the  govern- 
ment of  his  own  country ;  and  he  found  it  advisable  to  remain  an  exile,  until 
the  revolution  of  168f^  once  more  made  the  air  of  England  fit  for  free  spirits  to 
breathe.  During  his  residence  abroad  he  was  ejected,  by  the  king's  command,  ' 
fit)m  his  studentship  at  Christ-church  college ;  and  being  falsely  accused  of  the 
authorship  of  certain  publications,  which  had  given  offence  to  the  government, 
eB  well  as  suspected  of  participation  in  the  rebellion  of  the  duke  of  Monmouth 
(a  natural  son  of  Charles  II.),  he  was  exposed  to  great  annoyance  and  danger, 
and  was  even  obliged  to  conceal  himself  for  about  a  year. 

It  was  while  in  Holland  that  Locke  commenced  his  career  as  an  author,  by 
the  publication  of  his  first  "  Letter  on  Toleration,**  in  Latin.  It  produced  a 
great  sensation,  and  was  immediately  translated  into  Dutch,  French,  and  Eng 
Csh.  On  his  return  to  England  he  was  made  a  commissioner  of  appeals ;  and 
in  the  following  year,  1690,  be  gave  to  the  world  the  "  Essay  on  the  Human  Un« 
derstanding."  The  masterly  character  of  this  performance  was  at  once  attested 
by  the  attention  which  it  excited  both  at  home  and  abroad,  by  the  ardor  with 
which  it  was  read,  and  the  numerous  antagonists  by  whom  it  was  attacked. 
Although  a  folio  volume,  and  on  no  popular  subject,  it  had  gone  through  four 
editions  (besides  being  translated  into  French  and  Latin)  by  the  year  1700. 
The  fifth  edition  (also  in  folio)  appeared,  after  the  author's  death,  in  1706 ;  and 
the  work  has  since  been  repeatedly  reprinted  in  various  forms.  The  moal 
formidable  opponent,  by  whom  some  of  its  opinions  were  controverted  during 
the  lifetime  ol  Locke,  was  the  learned  and  eloquent  Dr.  Edward  Stillinsfieet, 
bishop  of  Worqester.  The  same  year  in  which, his  "Essay"  appeared,  Mr. 
Locke  gave  to  the  world  his  second  **  Letter  on  Toleration,"  and  his  twe 
'*  Treatisea  on  Government,"  in  answer  to  an  absurd  book  of  Sir  Robert  Filmer 
in  support  of  divine  right  and  passive  obedience.  These  were  followed  by 
other  publications,  which  we  shall  not  stop  to  enumerate.  In  1695,  he  was 
made  a  commissioner  of  trade  and  plantations ;  but  about  six  or  seven  yeara 
afterward,  finding  that  an  asthma,  with  which  he  had  long  been  afflicted,  was 
become  so  much  worae  as  to  unfit  him  for  performing  the  duties  of  his  ofiicOi 
he  very  nobly  insisted  upon  resigning  it,  declaring,  although  strongly  urged  by 
the  king  himself  to  consent  to  retain  the  emoluments  of  the  place,  that  his  con- 
science would  not  allow  him  to  receive  a  salary  for  which  he  was  able  to  do  no 
work.  He  then  retired  altogether  firom  public  life,  and  devoted  himself  entirely 
to  the  study  of  the  Scriptures.  In  this  manner,  he  passed  about  two  years,  and 
then  expired  on  the  28th  of  October,  1704,  in  the  seventy-second  year  of  his 
Sffo.  His  "  Essay  on  the  Human  Underatanding^  has  given  Locke  an  immor- 
tal  name  in  English  literature  and  in  the  history  of  philosophy.  It  has  un- 
doubtedly contributed  more  than  any  other  book  to  render  popular  the  study  of 
the  important  subject  of  which  it  treats ;  and,  whatever  difference  of  opinion 
may  be  entertained  with  regiurd  to  some  of  its  fundamental  doctrines,  it  will  be 
acknowledged  by  every  candid  judge  to  have  thrown  much  new  light  on  manr 
ef  the  operations  of  the  human  mind.  As  to  the  private  character  of  this  ad- 
mirable man,  it  was  one  of  the  most  beautiful  and  stainless  that  ever  adorned 
human  natnre ;  and  rarely  has  there  been  seen  a  nobler  example  than  he  ex- 
hibited of  the  union  of  high  intellect  and  equally  elevated  virtue. 
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l8A.%c  Newton,  the  most  distinguished  philosopher,  matheinaticiaii,  and 
tctronoroer  of  modem  times,  was  bora  at  Woolsthorpe,  in  Liucolnshire^  Eng- 
land, on  Christmas  day,  December  25,  1642.  Losing  his  father,  Isaac  New- 
ton, senior,  in  his  childhood,  the  care  of  him  devolved  on  his  mother,  who 
gave  him  an  excellent  education.  In  1654  he  was  sent  to  Orentham  school^ 
and  at  the  age  of  eighteen  removed  to  Trinity  college,  Cambridge,  where  he 
had  the  learned  Mr.  (afterward  Dr.)  Isaac  Harrow  for  his  tutor.  After  going 
through  Euclid's  Elements,  he  proceeded  to  the  study  of  Descartes'  Geometry, 
with  Ougbtred*s  Clavis  and  Kepler's  Optics,  in  all  of  which  he  made  marginal 
Dotas  as  he  went  along.  It  was  in  this  early  course  that  he  invented  the 
method  of  series  and  fluxions,  which  he  afterward  brought  to  perfection^  though 
his  claim  to  the  discovery  was  unjustly  contested  by  Leibnitz.  At  th^  age  of 
twenty-two,  Mr.  Newton  took  his  degree  of  bachelor  of  arts,  and  about  the  same 
lime  be  applied  to  the  grinding  of  optic  glasses  for  telescopes ;  and  having  pro- 
cured a  glass  prism  in  order  to  try  the  phenomena  of  colors  lately  discovered 
by  Grino^di,  the  result  of  his  observations  was  his  new  theory  of  light  and 
colors.  It  was  not  long  after  this,  that  he  made  his  grand  discovery  of  the  lawa 
of  gravitation,  to  which  his  attention  was  first  turned  by  his  seeing  an  apple  fall 
from  a  tree ;  but  it  was  not  till  1687  that  the  important  principt  which  forme 
the  foundation  of  the  Newtonian  philosophy  was  first  published,  laider  the  title' 
of  '*  Philosophie  Naturalis  Principia  Mathematica.**  On  his  return  lu  the  uni- 
versity, in  1667,  he  was  chosen  fellow  of  his  college,  and  took  his  degree  of 
toaKter  of  arts.  Two  years  afterward  he  suc«:eeded  Dr.  Barrow  in  the  mathe-^ 
Baticnl  professorship,  on  which  occasion  he  read  a  course  of  optical  lectures' 
ID  Latin.  He  had  not  finished  them  in  1671,  when  he  was  chosen  fellow  of  | 
the  fioyal  Society,  to  which  learned  body  he  communicated  his  theory  of  iighli 
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Md  edloTB,  whieli  was  followed  by  his  iccoont  of  i  now  toloscopo  inronted  bjr 
bim,  «nd  other  interesting  papen.  When  the  priTilegee  of  the  nniTemlty  of 
Cambridge  were  attacked  by  James  II.,  Mr.  Newton  was  appointed  to  appear 
as  one  of  her  delegates  in  the  high  commission-court,  where  he  pleaded  with 
•o  much  strength,  that  the  king  thought  proper  to  stop  his  proceedings.  He  was 
next  chosen  a  member  of  the  convention  of  parliament,  in  which  he  sal  till  it 
was  dissolyed.  In  1696,  he  was  made  warden  of  the  mint,  and  afterward  mas* 
ler  of  that  office ;  which  duties  he  discharged  with  the  greatest  honor  till  his 
death.  On  his  last  promotion  he  nominated  Mr.  Whitson  to  fill  his  chair  al 
Cambridge,  with  all  the  profits  of  the  place,  and  resigned  it  entirely  to  him  in 
1703.  During  the  same  year  be  was  chosen  president  of  the  Royal  Society^ 
in  which  station  he  continued  twenty-five  years.  He  was  also  a  member  of 
the  academy  of  sciences  at  Paris,  having  been  chosen  in  1699.  In  1704,  he 
published  his  treatise  on  "  The  Reflections,  Refractions,  Inflections,  and  Col- 
ors, of  Light ;"  but  the  whole  merit  of  this  extraordinary  work  has  not  been 
liilly  appreciated  till  lately.  In  1705,  he  received  the  honor  of  knighthood 
from  Queen  Anne ;  and  he  died,  March  20,  1727.  On  the  28th,  his  l^dy  lay 
in  state  in  the  Jerusalem  chamber,  whence  it  was  conveyed  to  Westminster 
abbey,  the  pail  being  borne  by  the  lord-chancellor,  two  dukes,  and  three  earls,  . 
A  monument  was  afterward  erected  to  his  memory ;  and  his  statue,  by  Roubil- 
iac,  has  been  placed  in  Trinity  college.  He  enjoyed  his  faculties  to  the  close 
of  his  long  life.  His  temper,  also,  was  remarkably  even,  and  he  might  almost 
be  said  to  have  carried  patience  too  far,  particularly  in  suffering  other  men  to 
run  away  with  the  merit  of  his  discoveries.  This  would  have  been  the  case 
in  regard  to  the  invention  of  fluxions,  if  some  of  his  friends  had  not  interposed, 
and  asserted  the  claim  of  their  illustrious  countryman.  Sir  Isaac  was  not  only 
a  philosopher,  but  a  Christian,  and  spent  much  of  his  time  in  elucidating  the 
Scriptures;  nor  could  anything  discompose  his  mind  so  much  as  light  and 
irreverent  expressions  on  the  subject  of  religion.  When  his  friends  expressed 
Chetr  admiration  of  his  discoveries,  he  said :  "^To  myself  I  seem  to  have  been 
as  a  child  playing  on  the  seashore,  while  the  immense  ocean  of  truth  lay  unea- 
filored'before  me.** 

The  manor  house  of  Woolsthorpe,  where  the  illustrious  Newton  was  bom, 
and  a  view  of  which  is  given  opposite,  is  still  preserved  as  a  venerated  relic 
by  its  present  proprietor.  The  building  itself  presents  nothing  to  attract  atten- 
tion ;  but  aa  the  house  where  one  of  the  greatest  philosophers  of  modern  times 
first  saw  the  light,  it  is  viewed  with  aflfectionate  reverence,  by  all  who  esteeip 
high  genius  sod  true  nobleness  of  heart.  It  is  pleasant  to  know  that  the  vast 
and  penetrating  mind  which  could  dictate  such  a  work  as  the  *'  Principia"  was 
once  an  inhabitant  of  an  insignificant  cottage.  It  is  pleasant  to  know  that  the 
muthor  of  such  a  theory  as  that  developed  in  his  great  work,  with  all  its  do- 
pendent  circumstances,  was  a  mere  man  with  all  the  cravings  and  affections  of 
mortality.  Yet,  though  his  fame  among  men  will  last  while  the  science  he  so 
enriched  shall  endure,  were  was  nothing  in  his  personal  appearance  or  mode 
4»f  life  to  distinguish  him  from  his  fellow-men  with  minds  loo  small  to  compass 
his  ideaa  even  when  developed  with  his  own  simplicity.  Yes,  the  immortal 
Newton  lived  like  other  men — he  ate,  and  drank,  and  slept ;  his  dwelling  was  ^ 
a  cottage ;  his  observatory  his  own  garden ;  and  here  iu  the  solitude  of  Wool^ 
Ihorpe,  did  he  contemplate  the  glorious  works  of  his  Creator,  and  imagine  t^e 
means  by  which  the  harmony  of  the  universe  is  maintained. 

The  raanor-honse  of  Woolsthorpe  was  repaired  in  1798,  and  a  marble  tablil 
fised  in  the  room  where  Newton  was  bom,  with  these  lines  by  Pbpe : — 

*»  Nslara  sod  Nstora'f  Uvrg  Itj  bid  is  iiigbt  | 
qed  ssi4t  •  U(  Nrwuw  K*  mvl  •»  wsa  Jidhu'* 
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William  Penn,  an  illustrious  person  among  the  quakers,  and  founder  of  tb* 
•olony  of  Pennsylvania,  was  the  son  of  Sir  William  Penn,  knight,  admiral  of 
England,  and  one  of  the  commanders  at  the  taking  of  Jamaica.  His  son  Wil 
liam,  the  subject  of  the  present  sketch,  was  bom  in  the  parish  of  St.  Catherine, 
Bear  the  Tower  of  London,  October  14,  1644,  and  educated  at  the  school  of 
Chigwell  in  Essex,  "  where,  at  eleven  years  of  age,"  says  Mr.  Wood,  "  being 
retired  in  a  chamber  alone,  he  was  so  suddenly  surprised  with  an  inward  com* 
fort,  and  (as  he  thought)  an  external  glory  in  the  room,  that  he  has  said  many 
times  how  from  that  time  he  had  the  seal  of  divinity  and  immortality ;  that 
there  was  also  a  God,  and  that  the  soul  of  man  was  capable  of  enjoying  his 
divine  communications."  Penn  says  himself,  in  his  "  Travels,"  that  **  the  Lord 
first  appeared  to  him  about  the  twelfth  year  of  his  age,  anno  1656 ;  and  that, 
betwixt  that  and  the  fifteenth,  the  Lord  visited  him,  and  gave  him  divine  im- 
pressions of  himself." 

Afterward  he  went  to  a  private  school  on  Tower-hill,  and  had  likewise  the 
advantage  of  a  domestic  tutor.  In  1660,  he  was  entered  a  gentleman  commoner 
of  Christ' church  in  Oxford,  where  he  continued  two  years,  and  delighted  muck 
in  manly  sports  at  times  of  recreation :  but  meanwhile,  being  influenced  by  the 
preaching  of  Thomas  I^e,  a  quaker,  he  and  other  students  withdrew  from  the 
national  form  of  worship,  and  held  j^vate  meetings,  where  they  prayed  and 
preached  among  themselves.  This  giving  great  oflfence  to  the  governors  of 
the  university,  Penn  was  fined  for  nonconformity ;  and,  continuing  still  zeakHM 
in  his  religious  exercises,  was  at  length  expelled  his  college. 

Upon  his  return  home,  he  was  severely  treated  by  his  father  on  the  same 
account :  he  says  that  **  he  was  whipped,  beaten,  and  turned  out  of  doors,  by 
kim,  in  1662."  The  father's  passion,  however,  abating,  he  was  sent  to  France* 
in  company  with  some  parsons  of  quality,  where  he  continued  a  eonsiderable 
lime,  and  returned  well  skilled  in  the  French  language,  and  with  a  veary  polite 
and  courtly  behavior.  Then  he  was  admitted  to  Lincoln's  Inn,  with  a  view 
ef  studying  the  law,  and  there  continued  till  the  plague  broke  out  in  1665.  In 
1666,  his  father  committed  to  his  care  a  considerable  estate  in  Ireland,  which 
•ecasioned  liis  residesce  in  that  kingdom ;  where»  instead  ef  freqjaeotiBg  tb» 
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I  of  the  plaee,  be  fell  into  m  serioas  and  retired  way  of  lirinir ;  and, 

hf  the  preaching  of  the  abore-mentioned  Thomas  Loe  at  Cork,  was  preyailed 
•o  to  profess  lumself  publiclj  a  quaker.  Other  reasons,  as  we  learn  from 
Wood,  were  then  assigned  for  his  profession ;  as,  the  loss  of  his  mistress,  a 
fine  young  lady  at  Dublin :  or,  as  some  said,  because  he  refused  to  fight  a  duel : 
bm  he  was  doubtless  riveted  in  it  thoroughly  before  his  journey  to  Ireland.  He 
now  attended  their  meetings  constantly :  in  one  of  which,  at  Cork,  November, 
1667,  he,  with  many  others,  was  apprehended  and  imprisoned ;  but,  upon  wri- 
ting  a  letter  to  the  earl  of  Orrery,  was  soon  after  discharged.  His  father,  hear- 
log  of  his  having  embraced  quaJcerism,  sent  for  him  to*  England  ;  and,  finding 
him  too  much  fixed  to  be  brought  to  a  compliance  with  the  fashion  of  the  times, 
seemed  inclinable  to  have  borne  with  him  in  other  respects,  provided  he  would 
be  uncovered  in  the  presence  of  the  king,  the  duke,  and  himself.  Penn  be- 
took  himself  to  supplication  and  fasting,  to  know  the  Divine  will  and  pleasure 
vpon  his  head ;  ailer  which,  refusing  to  comply,  he  was  by  bis  father  turned 
out  of  doors  a  second  time ;  who  yet  retained  so  much  affection  for  him  as  se* 
cretiy  to  endeavor  to  procure  his  discharge  whenever  he  was  imprisoned  for 
frequenting  the  quakers'  meetings. 

In  1668,  he  became  a  preacher  among  the  quakers ;  and  the  same  year  pub- 
lished his  first  article  on  his  new  faith.  The  same  year  also  he  was  committed 
ek»e  prisoner  to  the  Tower  of  London,  where  he  wrote  several  pieces ;  and, 
being  discharged  after  seven  months'  imprisonment,  went  in  1669  to  Irelaiid, 
where  he  preached  among  the  quakers,  and  continued  to  write  in  defence  of 
his  new  religion.  Returning  to  England,  and  the  conventicle  act  prohibiting 
the  meeting  of  dissenters  under  severe  penalties,  he  was  committed  to  Newgate, 
August,  1670,  for  preaching  in  Grace-church  street;  but,  being  tried  for  that 
offence  at  the  Old  Bailey,  was  acquitted  by  the  jury.  September  16,  the  same 
year,  his  father  died ;  and,  being  perfectly  reconciled  to  him,  left  him  an  estate 
of  between  seven  and  eight  thousand  dollars  per  annum,  in  England  and  Ire- 
land. About  this  time  he  held  a  public  dispute,  concerning  the  universality  of 
the  Divine  light,  with  Ives,  an  anabaptist  teacher,  at  West  Wicomb  in  Buck- 
roghftmsbire.  February,  1670->'71,  he  was  committed  again  to  Newgate  for 
preaching  publicly,  where  he  continued  six  months.  Afl^r  his  discharge,  he 
vent  to  Holland  and  Germany,  but  seems  not  to  have  made  any  stay. 

In  1672,  Penn  married  the  daughter  of  Sir  William  Springott,  formerly  of 
]>arling,  in  Sussex,  who  had  been  killed  during  the  civil  wars  at  this  siege  of 
Bamber;  and,  soon  after  his  marriage,  settled  with. his  family  at  Rickmers- 
«orth  in  Hertfordshire.  He  continued  from  time  to  time  to  publish  a  variety 
of  tracts,  as  he  found  it  necessary  to  support  the  cause  of  quakerism.  In  1677, 
he  travelled  again  into  Holland  and  Germany,  in  order  to  propagate  the  new 
light;  and  bad  frequent  conversations  with  the  princess  Elizabeth,  daughter  of 
the  queen  of  Bohemia,  and  sister  to  the  princess  Sophia,  grandmother  to  George 
II.  The  princess  Elizabeth  was  a  great  admirer  of  philosophy  and  poetry,  and 
wrote  several  letters  to  Penn,  which  he  inserted  in  his  *'  Travels,"  published 
m  1694,  octavo. 

In  1681,  Charles  II.,  in  consideration  of  the  services  of  Sir  William  Penn, 
and  sundry  debts  due  to  him  from  the  crown  at  the  time  of  his  decease,  granted 
to  Mr.  Penn  and  his  heirs,  by  letters-patent,  the  province  lying  on  the  west 
side  of  the  river  Delaware  in  North  America,  and  made  them  absolute  proprie- 
tors and  governors  of  that  country.  The  name  too  was  changed,  in  honor  of 
Penn,  from  the  "  New  Netherlands**  to  '*  Pennsylvania'*— it  having  been  a  *yfva^ 
or  country  overgrown  with  woods.  Upon  this  he  published  **  A  Brief  Account 
of  the  Piovince  of  Pennsylvania,  1681,**  folio,  with  the  king's  patent,  and  other 
napers,  doscribing  the  country  and  its  produce,  proposing  an  easy  purchase  of 
kads,  and  good  terms  of  settlement,  for  such  as  were  inclined  to  remove  thither; 
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He  drew  vp  likewise  **  die  ftindamentai  eoMtitutioBt  of  PeiraajrlTama,*'  in  1 
ty-four  articles ;  and  also  **  the  frame  of  the  government  of  the  province  of  Pen» 
•ylvania."  Many  single  persons,  and  some  families  oot  of  England  and  Wales^ 
went  over ;  and,  having  made  and  improved  their  plantations  to  good  advantage, 
Che  governor,  in  order  to  secure  die  new  planters  from  the  native  Indians,  m^ 
pointed  commissioners  to  confer  with  them  about  land,  and  to  confirm  a  league 
of  peace,  which  they  accordingly  did.  In  October,  1682,  Penn  arrived  with  a 
body  of  two  thousand  immigrants.  In  1683,  he  arranged  a  meeting  with  the 
native  chiefs,  under  the  canopy  of  a  spacious  elm-tree,  near  the  present  site  of 
Philadelphia.  They  a)>peared  on  the  day  appointed,  in  their  rude  attire,  and 
with  brandished  weapons,  beneath  the  shade  of  those  dense  woods  which  gov* 
ered  what  is  now  a  fine  and  cultivated  plain.  On  learning  that  the  English 
approached,  they  deposited  their  arms  and  sat  down  in  groups,  each  tribe  be* 
Death  its  own  chieftain.  Penn  then  stepping  forward  in  his  usual  plain  dress 
and  unarmed,  held  forth  in  his  hand  the  parchment  on  which  the  treaty  was 
engrossed.  Id  a  simple  speech,  he  announced  to  them  those  principles  of  equity 
and  amity  upon  which  he  desired  that  all  their  future  intercourse  should  be  con* 
ducted :  he  besoutrht  them  to  keep  the  parchment  for  three  generations.  The  In* 
dians  replied,  in  their  usual  solemn  and  figurative  language,  that  they  would  live 
in  peace  with  him  and  with  his  children  while  the  sun  and  moon  should  endure. 

Penn  returned  to  England  in  1684 ;  and  James  II.  coming  soon  aAer  to  the 
throne,  he  was  taken  into  a  very  great  degree  of  favor  with  his  majesty.  Ha 
had  indeed  enjoyed  the  same  while  the  king  was  duke  of  York;  and  this  ex* 
posed  him  so  strongly  to  the  imputation  of  being  secretly  a  papist,  that  even 
Tillotson,  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  suspected  him.  They  had  a  correspon* 
dence  upon  this  head,  the  result  of  which  was,  that  Tillotson  owned  himself 
*^  fully  satisfied  that  there  was  no  just  ground  for  the  suspicion,  and  therefore 
did  heartily  beg  his  pardon  for  it.** 

At  the  revolution  of  1688,  being  suspected  of  disaffection  to  the  new  govern* 
ment  of  William  and  Mary,  and  looked  upon  as  a  papist  or  Jesuit  under  the 
mask  of  a  quaker,  Penn  was  examined  before  the  privy  council  in  December 
that  year,  and  obliged  to  give  security  for  his  appearance  the  first  d(iy  of  the 
next  term,  wliieh  was  then  continued  to  Easter  term,  on  the  last  day  of  which 
he  was  discharged.  In  1690,  when  the  French  fieet  threatened  a  descent  on 
England,  he  was  again  examined  before  the  council,  upon  an  accusation  of 
corresponding  with  the  late  King  James,  and  was  held  upon  bail  for  some  time^ 
but  discharged  in  Trinity  term.  He  was  attacked  a  third  time  the  same  year, 
and  Burnet  (then  bishop  of  Salisbury)  represents  him  as  deeply  involved  in  the 

Elot,  with  Lord  Preston  and  others,  for  the  restoration  of  James ;  insomuch  that 
e  was  deprived  of  the  privilege  of  appointing  a  governor  for  Pennsylvania,  till, 
upon  his  vindication  of  himself,  he  was  restored  to  his  right  of  government. 
He  designed  now  to  go  over  a  second  time'  to  Pennsylvania,  and  published 
proposals  in  print  for  another  settlement  there ;  when  a  fresh  accusation  ap* 
peared  against  him,  backed  with  the  oath  of  one  William  Fuller,  who  was 
afterward  declared  by  the  parliament  a  notorious  impostor,  a  cheat,  a  false 
accuser.  A  warrant  was  granted  for  Penn's  apprehension,  which  he  narrowly 
escaped  at  his  return  from  the  funeral  of  George  Fox,*  January  16, 1690,  upon 

*  Gkorok  Fox.  allaHed  to  above,  founder  nf  the  ^^iety  of  FrieoHt,  or  qanken.  wu  boro  at  Dray- 
loo,  ill  LeioeMerthire.  Rogland,  in  16S4,  aod  Apprenticed  M  a  Kniater  At  thn  age  nf  otoeteAD  he  per* 
■oaded  himat^if  that  he  bud  reoeiTod  a  OiriDe  ciimmaiid  tu  devote  btmaeir  aulelv  to  r«ligiun.  He 
•coariiuiglv  finraooli  Ida  relatiooa,  nad  wandered  from  place  to  place,  le4<Hug  a  lite  of  ititifmncy,  ia 
which  he  mated  Diocfa,  walked  abm«d  in  retired  plaoi-a,  BCud\  ing  the  Bible,  tud  annoeiimet  aal  in  a 
holOow  U90  Ibr  a  day  lOfierher.  In  164S.  h*>  bt'gan  lo  prupei<ate  hia  opioiona.  and  conint'^nctad  pvUh 
preaclier.  At  Derby,  hia  fijUowen  were  firat  denominated  qoakeri,  in  connequenoe  oi  their  Cremnloaa 
venner  of  del'Tery.  Hi*  was  taken  op  in  1655,  and  Mint  a  prisoner  to  CntmweJl,  v*  ho,  heina  aatiified 
mith  bia  pacifiL*  ioteiitk»a,  est  him  at  liberty  In  laot,  be  waa  more  than  oore  indebted  to  the  pn> 
' — '  'r  '^^  ^ — hr  -'•""  — "***r' '"  r** —  '^r  *V  — n*  r-f^-nrj  frr  Yt  frimim  imr  i  iiij  ^m 
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which  he  concealed  himself  for  two  or  three  years,  and  during  his  recess  wrait 
several  pieces.  At  the  end  of  1693,  through  the  interest  of  Lord  Somers  and 
others,  he  was  admitted  to  appear  before  the  king  and  council,  when  he  repre* 
aented  his  innocence  so  effectually,  that  he  was  acquitted. 

Penn's  wife  dying  in  February,  1693-'94,  he  married  another,  the  daughter 
of  a  Bristol  merchant,  in  March,  1695-'96,  by  whom  he  had  four  sons  and  one 
daughter ;  and  the  month  after,  his  eldest  sen  by  his  former  wife  died  of  a  con- 
sumption, in  his  twenty-first  year.  In  1697,  there  being  a  bill  depending  in 
the  house  of  lords  against  blasphemy,  he  presented  to  the  house  ^*  A  Caution 
requisite  in  the  consideration  of  that  Biir — in  which  he  advised  that  the  word 
«  blasphemy"  might  be  so  explained  as  that  no  ambiguous  interpretation  might 
give  occasion  to  malicious  persons  to  prosecute,  under  that  name,  whatever 
they  should  be  pleased  to  call  so:  but  the  bill  was  dropped.  In  April,  1698, 
he  set  out  from  Bristol,  where  he  then  lived,  for  Ireland ;  and,  the  winter  fol- 
lowing, again  resided  at  Bristol.  In  August,  1699,  he  embarked  with  his  family 
for  Pennsylvania ;  but  during  his  absence,  some  persons  endeavored  to  under- 
mine both  his  and  other  proprietary  governments,  under  pretence  of  advancing 
the  prerogative  of  the  crown,  and  a  bill  for  that  purpose  was  brought  into  the 
house  of  lords.  His  friends,  the  proprietors  and  adventurers  then  in  England, 
immediately  represented  the  hardship  of  their  case  to  the  parliament,  soliciting 
time  for  his  return  to  answer  for  himself,  and  accordingly  pressing  him  to  come 
over  as  soon  as  possible.  He,  iseeing  it  necessary  to  comply,  summoned  an 
assembly  at  Philadelphia,  to  whom  (on  the  15th  of  September,  1701)  he  made 
a  speech,  declaring  the  reasons  of  his  leaving  them ;  and  the  next  day  took 
•hipping  for  England,  where  he  arrived  about  the  middle  of  December.  After 
his  return,  the  bill,  which,  through  the  solicitations  of  his  friends,  had  bees 
postponed  at  the  last  session  of  parliament,  was  wholly  laid  aside. 

Upon  the  accession  of  Queen  Anne,  Penn  was  in  great  favor  with  her,  and 
often  at  court:  and  for  his  convenience  took  lodgings, first  at  Kensington, after- 
ward at  Knightsbridge,  where  he  resided  till  1706 ;  and  then  removed  with  hit 
family  to  a  convenient  house,  about  a  mile  from  Brentford.  In  1707,  he  was 
involved  in  a  lawsuit  with  the  ezecurors  of  a  person  who  had  formerly  been 
his  steward ;  but  his  cause,  though  many  thought  him  aggrieved,  was  al tended 
with  such  circumstances,  that  the  court  of  chancery  did  not  think  proper  to 
relieve  him ;  upon  which  account  he  was  obliged  to  live  in  the  Old  fiaileyi 
within  the  rules  of  the  "  Fleet,"  till  the  matter  in  dispute  was  accommodated 
Then  it  seems  to  have  been  that  he  mortgaged  the  province  of  Pennsyivania 
for  six  thousand  six  hundred  pounds  sterling. 

In  171 1,  the  air  of  London  not  agreeing  with  his  declining  constitution,  Pen 
took  a  seat  at  Rushcomb,  near  Twyford,  in  Buckinghamshire,  where  he  speot 
the  remainder  of  his  life.  In  1712,  he  was  seized  at  distant  times  with  three 
several  fits,  supposed  to  be  apoplectic,  by  the  last  of  which  his  understanding 
and  memory  were  so  impaired  as  to  render  him  incapahle  of  public  action  lor 
the  future.  He  did  not  die,  however,  till  July  30,  1718,  in  his  seventy-fonith 
year,  when  he  was  buried  at  Jordan's  in  Buckinghamshire,  where  his  foroMr 
wife  and  several  of  his  family  lay.  He  wrote  a  vast  number  of  things,  among 
the  most  important  of  which  is  his  tract  entitled  "  No  Cross  no  Crown,**  which 
ably  treats  the  subjects  of  a  future  life  and  the  immortality  of  the  soul. 

•r  miniaten  while  performioff  divine  ■enrioe.  In  1  MS.  he  wm  liberated  from  prinon  by  onler  of  Ch»H« 
II.,  ftnd  iromeHi^fly  CHimro«*ncefi  ihe  task  of  £*rniiug  hit  fi)l!owi»ri  ioto  ■  fiirmal  aiiH  voiled  eocirty. 
Id  164(9,  lie  mttniod  the  wid^w  cif  Jndge  Fell,  and  emn  after  caine  over  to  AnMrioa,  for  Uie  expiefl 
poriiOMo  of  mailing  |>n«el>  t  -a.  On  hia  return  h**  waa  ftsaiu  ihrowo  into  priaon,  hot  waa  aoon  ret<»aaf>4 
•Dd  wfDl  to  Hiilland  ll««*arnin«  to  Bngl<tnd,  and  refnitinff  to  pa%'  titlit^a,  he  waa  Cfiat  tu  a  anit  lir  »hi 
fBoov-iT  of  cl«eoi.  and  again  ▼iaiti>d  the  nnntiiteiit.  Hia  health  hiM)  now  beoomt*  impaired  by  tiie  inea» 
■ant  toil  and  Miffering  be  bad  f  ndared.  and  he  aeaia  reviaited  hia  native  land,  livinir  in  a  retirvid  n*^ 
■er  till  hia  death,  in  1690  He  waa  aioct're  in  hia  n  liKioaa  opintona.  and  a  rifrid  ob«erver  of  the  r  *^ 
SMinl  datjtti.    Hia  wridnga  oooaiat  of  h>a  ••  JooruaK"  '*  Kpiatle%'*  and  -  Doeciiaal  Plwe*" 
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LORD   SOMERS. 


John  Sovsrs,  chancellor  of  England,  son  of  an  attorney,  was  bom  at  Wor- 
cester, in  1652.  He  was  educated  at  a  private  school  in  Staffordshire,  and 
then  entered  at  Trinity  college,  Oxford,  from  which  he  removed  to  the  Middle 
Temple.  He  united  here  the  stud^  of  polite  literature  with  that  of  the  law, 
and  in  1681  he  assisted  in  the  publication  of  **  A  Just  and  Modest  Vindication 
of  the  Proceedings  of  the  last  two  Parliaments,**  which  Charles  H.  had  dissolved 
with  dissatisfaction.  He  ailerward  highly  distinguished  himself  as  an  able  and 
eloquent  pleader,  and  was  in  1683  one  of  the  counsel  for  Pilkinton,  Lord  Gray, 
and  others,  who  had  caused  a  riot  in  London,  and  in  1688  for  the  seven  bish- 
ops. In  the  convention  parliament  of  1689,  he  was  member  for  Worcester,  and 
wao  one  of  the  managers  of  the  commons  at  a  conference  with  the  lords  about 
the  word  ^  abdicated.**  He  was  soon  after  made  solicitor-general  and  knighted, 
and  in  1692  appointed  attorney-general.  In  1697  he  was  raised  to  the  peerage 
and  made  lord-chancellor ;  but  in  1700  he  was  removed  from  his  high  situation, 
and  accused  by  the  commons  of  high  crimes  and  misdemeanors,  of  which,  upon 
trial  before  his  peers,  he  was  acquitted. 

Somers  now  abandoned  the  struggles  of  political  life  for  studious  retirement, 
and  was  soon  after  chosen  president  of  the  Royal  Society.  He,  however,  oc« 
easionally  labored  for  the  prosperity  of  his  country  in  the  house  of  lords,  and 
projected  the  union  between  Scotland  and  England.  In  1708,  he  was  presi* 
dent  of  the  council,  but  was  removed  bv  the  change  of  ministry  two  years  after. 
He  grew  so  infirm,  that  he  held  no  office  under  George  I.  He  died  April  26, 
1716,  aged  sixty-fonr.  He  wrote  various  pieces,  and  translated  Plutarch*s  life 
•f  Alcibiades,  m  the  Lives  by  several  hands,  and  also  Dido*s  letter  to  iBneaa, 
from  Ovid.    He  was  an  able  statesman,  and  a  liberal  promoter  of  learning. 
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EDMUND  HALLEY. 

Edmund  HaLlbt,  an  eminent  English  astronomer  and  mathematician, 
bom,  in  1656,  at  Haggerston,  near  London,  England.  He  received  his  educa« 
tion  at  St.  Paul's  school,  and  Queen's  college,  OxA^rd,  where  he  made  so  great 
a  proficiency  in  his  mathematical  studies,  Uiat  in  1676,  he  published  obserira- 
tions  on  a  spot  in  the  sun,  by  which  the  motion  of  that  body  on  its  axis  was 
determined.  The  same  year  ke  went  to  St.  Helena,  where  he  determined  the 
position  of  three  hundred  and  fifty  stars,  which  procured  him  the  name  o(  the 
southern  Tycho.  On  his  return  to  England  he  was  created  master  of  arts  and 
chosen  a  fellow  of  the  Royal  Society ;  which  learned  body  deputed  him  to  go 
to  Dantzic,  to  a4just  a  dispute  between  Hooke  and  Hevelius,  respecting  their 
proper  glasses  for  astronomical  purposes.  In  1680,  he  msde  the  tour  of  Ea* 
rope  with  Mr.  Nelson ;  and  on  the  passage  to  Calais  was  the  first  to  observe 
the  great  comet — ^the  same  erratic  body  which  was  visible  to  the  naked  eye, 
about  the  middle  of  October,  1835,  a  tolerably  bright  star,  just  above  the  con* 
■tellation  of  the  Great  Bear.  After  his  return,  he  turned  his  aUention  to  the 
Aeory  of  the  planetary  motions,  which  brought  him  acquainted  with  Isaac  New« 
Ion,  who  intrusted  to  him  the  publication  of  his  Principia.  To  ascertain  ex« 
actly  the  cause  of  the  variation  of  the  compass,  he  was  made  commander  of  a 
■hip  in  1698,  and  sent  to  the  Western  ocean ;  but  his  crew  being  mutinous,  he 
was  obliged  to  return.  The  year  following  he  sailed  again,  and  proceeded 
as  far  south  as  the  ice  would  permit ;  the  result  of  which  observations  he  pub- 
lished in  a  general  chart.  Soon  after  this  he  was  employed  to  observe  the 
course  of  the  tides  in  the  channel  and  to  make  a  correct  chart  of  the  same. 
Having  accomplished  this  object,  he  went  to  make  a  survey  of  the  coast  of 
Dalmatia,  for  the  emperor.  In  1703,  he  was  appointed  Savilian  professor  of 
geometry  at  Oxford;  in  1705  he  made  public  his  valuable  researches  on  the 
orbits  of  comets ;  in  1713,  he  became  secretary  to  the  Royal  Society  ;  and  in 
1719,  he  succeeded  Flamsteed  as  astronomer  royal.  The  remainder  of  his  life 
was  chiefly  spent  in  the  sedulous  performance  of  his  duties  in  that  situation, 
especially  in  completing  the  theory  of  the  motion  of  the  moon.  He  died  at 
Greenwich,  Jan.  14,  1741-'2.  Fontenelle  thus  speaks  of  Halley:  "To  hie 
great  extent  of  knowledge,  was  added  constant  presence  of  mind,  and  a  free* 
dom  of  expression,  at  once  pertinent,  judicious,  and  sincere.  He  was  nat- 
urally of  an  ardent  temper,  and  a  generous  disposition,  open  and  punctual  i^ 
his  traniactioQB,  candid  in  his  judgment,  simple  and  blameless  in  his  mannem 
afiaUe,  eeomiiniisttiffe,  and  dieinfteveited  ** 
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DANIEL   DEFOE. 

Thk  n&me  of  thk  great  writer  is  doubtless  familiar  to  most  readen^as  that  of 
die  author  of  Robinson  Crusoe.  Although  more  than  a  century  has  now  elapsed 
since  he  ceased  to  live,  he  has  not  yet  obtained  in  the  general  estimation  that 
•hare  of  fame  and  that  rank  in  English  literature  to  which  he  is  justly  entitled. 
Defoe's  was  a  life  of  extraordinary  activity ;  an  account  of  which,  therefore^ 
if  giten  in  detail,  might  occupy,  as  indeed  it  has  been  made  to  occupy,  volumes* 
Here  we  must  confine  ourselves  to  a  very  rapid  and  general  sketch. 

Daniel  Defoe  was  born  1661,  in  London,  England,  where  his  father  was 
m  butcher,  of  the  parish  of  St.  Giles,  Cripplegate.  His  father,  who  was  a  di8<* 
•enter,  sent  him  to  be  educated  at  an  academy  at  Newington  Green,  kept 
by  a  clergyman  of  his  own  persuasion.  Here  he  distinguished  himself  by  his 
fcvndness  for  reading  everything  that  came  in  his  way,  and  his  industry  in 
storing  his  mind  with  useful  knowledge.  On  leaving  the  academy  he  is  sup- 
posed  to  have  been  bound  apprentice  to  a  hosier ;  and  he  afterward  set  up  for 
himself  in  that  line  in  Freeman's  Yard,  Comhill :  but  failing,  he  had  recourse 
to  his  pen  for  a  subsistence.  In  1695  he  was  made  accountant  to  the  comiuis-' 
sioners  of  the  glass  duty,  which  office  he  held  till  that  impost  was  taken  off. 
In  1701,  he  produced  his  "  True-Bom  Cnglisbman,"  a  satire,  coarse  but  charao 
teristic.  The  year  following  appeared  his  "  Shortest  Way  with  the  Dissenters," 
for  which  he  was  sentenced  to  the  pillory,  fined,  and  imprisoned.  He  was  in* 
strumental  in  promoting  the  union  of  England  and  Scotland.  In  1713,  he  was 
again  conmiitted  to  prison  for  'some  political  pamphlets,  but  Lord  Oxford  pro- 
cured his  pardon.  In  1715,  he  published  the  "  Family  Instructor,"  a  religious 
performance  of  merit;  and  in  1719,  appeared  his  admirable  **  Robinson  Cm- 
soe."  Defbe  wrote  a  number  of  other  books,  among  which  was  a  "  Joomsl  of 
An  Ptngos  in  16^;**  by  m  stpposed  w^nsss  of  il.    He  died  in  1731. 
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DEAN    SWIFT. 

Dr.  Jonathan  Swift,  dean  of  St.  Patrick's,  a  celebrated  political,  satirical, 
and  miscellaneous  writer,  was  bom  at  Dublin,  Ireland,  in  1667.     Of  a  life  so 
rarious,  and  so  full  of  business  as  Swift's,  it  is  difficult  to  select  any  part,  con* 
sistent  with  the  limits  of  this  work,  that  would  not  rather  excite  curiosity  than 
gratify  it ;  and  this,  indeed,  in  the  course  of  our  present  labors,  we  have  fre- 
quently had  reason  to  regret  before.      Jonathan  Swift  was  the  grandson  of 
Thomas  Swifl,  vicar  of  Goodrich,  in  Herefordshire,  who  married  Elizabeth 
Dryden,  aunt  of  the  poet,  and  by  her  had  six  sons.     One  of  these  sons,  named 
Jonathan,  who  was  bred  an  attorney,  had  married  before  he  went  to  Reside  in 
Ireland;  and,  dying  soon  after,  left  his  widow  pregnant.     In  this  state  she 
went  to  live  with  her  brother-in-law,  Godwin  Swift,  an  attorney  at  Dublin, 
where  she  gave  birth  to  the  subject  of  this  sketch.     When  Mrs.  Swift  returned 
to  her  friends  in  Leicestershire,  she  left  t^is  child  to  the  care  of  his  uncle, 
who  sent  him  first  to  the  school  of  Kilkenny,  and  next  to  Trinity  college,  Dub- 
lin, where,  applying  himself  to  history  and  poetry,  to  the  neglect  of  academical 
Sursuits,  especially  mathematics,  he  was  at  the  end  of  four  years  refused  the  * 
egree  of  bachelor  of  arts,  and  even  at  the  end  of  seven  years  he  was  only 
admitted  sfeeiali  graiiA.    In  1688  he  lost  his  uncle,  and  being  left  without  sup 
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pmt,  he  came  to  England,  where  he  waited  on  Sir  William  Temple,  who  bemf 
related  to  Swift's  mother  by  marriage,  received  him  with  kindness,  and  made 
him  his  companion.     During  his  residence  with  that  celebrated  statesman,  he 
had  frequent  interviews  with  King  William,  who  offered  him  a  troop  of  horse, 
which  he  declined,  his  thoughts  being  directed  to  the  church.     After  some 
time  he  quarrelled  with  his  patron,  and  went  to  Ireland,  where  he  took  orders, 
and  obtained  a  prebend  in  the  diocese  of  Conner.     But  he  soon  returned  to  Sir 
William  Temple,  who,  sinking  under  age  and  infirmities,  required  his  company 
more  than  ever.     Durins  the  few  remaining  years  of  that  stateman's  life,  they 
therefore  remained  together ;  and,  on  his  death.  Swift  found  himself  benefited 
by  a  pecuniary  legacy  and  the  bequest  of  his  papers.     He  next  accompanied 
Lord  Berkeley,  one  of  the  lords  justices,  to  Ireland,  as  chaplain,  and  obtained 
from  him  the  livings  of  Laracor  and  Rathbiggan,  on  the  former  of  which  he 
went  to  reside.     During  his  residence  there,  he  invited  to  Ireland  Miss  John- 
son,  the  lady  whom  he  has  rendered  celebrated  by  the  name  of  Stella,  and 
who  was  the  daughter  of  Sir  William  Temple's  steward.    She  was  accompanied 
by  a  Mrs.  Dingley ;  and  the  two  ladies  lived  in  the  neighborhood  when  Swift 
was  at  home,  and  at  the  parsonage-house  during  his  absence ;  which  mysterious 
connection  lasted  till  her  death.     In  1701  he  took  his  doctor's  degree,  and 
entered  on  the  arena  of  public  life  as  a  political  pamphleteer.     He  also  pub- 
lished, though  anonymously,  his  eccentric  and  humorous  "  Tale  of  a  Tub,"  and 
the  **  Battle  of  the  Books."    On  the  accession  of  Queen  Anne  he  visited  Eng- 
Itnd,  where  he  lived  during  a  greater  part  of  that  reign,  and  distinguished 
Umself  as  a  powerful  writer  on  the  si^e  of  the  Tories.     Having  become  inti* 
■ate  with  Harley  and  Bolingbroke,  he  exerted  himself  strenuously  in  behalf  of 
their  party,  taking  a  leading  share  in  the  famous  tory  periodical,  entitled  the 
Examiner,  while  with  his  battery  of  pamphlets  and  pasquinades,  always  replete 
vi^  bitter  sarcasm  or  bold  invective,  he  kept  up  a  constant  and  galling  fire  oa 
^ir  political  adversaries.     But  thou|[h  immersed  in  politics,  he  did  not  neglect 
genenl  literature.     In  1711  he  published  a  "  Proposal  for  correcting,  improv- 
ing, and  asceruining  the  English  Tongue,"  in  a  letter  to  the  earl  of  Oxford, 
the  object  of  which  was  to  establish  an  institution  to  secure  the  purity  of  the 
Itngoage.     A  bishopric  in  England  was  the  grand  object  of  his  ambition ;  but 
Archbishop  Sharpe,  on  the  ground,  it  is  said,  of  hb  **  Tale  of  a  Tub,"  having 
inivised  into  the  mind  of  Queen  Anne  suspicions  of  his  orthodoxy,  the  only 
preferment  hie  ministerial  friends  could  give  him,  was  the  Irbh  deanery,  of 
8t.  Patrick's  to  which  he  was  presented  in  1713.     He  accordingly,  though  by 
■0  means  willingly,  returned  to  Dublin,  where  he  attended  to  his  ecclesiastical 
functions,  and  made  some  important  reforms  in  the  chapters  of  St.  Patrick's. 
In  1716  he  was  privately  married  to  Miss  Johnson ;  but  the  ceremony  was 
attended  with  no  acknowledgment  which  could  gratify  the  feelings  of  the  victim 
of  his  pride  and  cruelty.    The  ascendency  which  he  acquired  over  Miss  Hester 
Viahomrigh,  another  accomplished  femsde,  was  attended  with  circumstances 
ttill  more  censurable.     He  became  acquainted  with  this  lady  in  London,  in 
1712 ;  and  as  she  possessed,  with  a  large  fortune,  a  taste  for  literature.  Swift 
Mi  pleasure  in  affording  her  instruction.     The  pupil  became  enamored  of 
^  tator,  and  even  proposed  marriage  to  him ;  but  being  probably  at  that  time 
engaged  to  Stella,  he  avoided  giving  her  a  decisive  answer.     This  affair  termi- 
Bated  fatally;   for,  ultimately  discovering  his  secret  union  with  Stella,  the 
l&ifonunate  lady  never  recovered  the  shock,  and  died  in  fourteen  months  after, 
in  1723.    It  was  about  this  period  that  he  made  his  first*  great  efforts  to  better 
^  condition  of  Ireland.     He  published  a  "  Proposal  for  the  universal  Use  ot 
Irish  Manufactures,"  which  rendered  him  highly  popular ;  and  when  his  cele- 
t*ated  «'  Letters"  appeared,  in  which  he  so  ably  exposed  the  job  of  Wood's 
patent  for  a  supply  of  copper  coinage,  he  became  the  idol  of  the  Irish  people. 
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jSoon^^fter  Qiis,  lie  wrote  that  admirable  compound  of  Satiric  limnor,  **  GhilliTei'i 
Travels,"  and  the  next  event  worthy  of  record  is  the  death  of  his  much-injured 
Stella.  And  now  the  fate  which  he  had  often  apprehended  overtook  him ;  the 
faculties  of  his  mind  decayed  before  his  body,  and  a  gradual  abolition  of  rea- 
son settled  into  absolute  idiotcy.  After  three  years  of  mental  suffering  he  died 
in  October,  1745,  aged  seventy-eight ;  having  bequeathed  the  greatest  part  of 
his  fortune  to  a  hospital  for  lunatics  and  idiots.  It  would  be  useless  now  to 
enumerate  his  various  writings  ;  the  most  important  are,  "  The  Drapier's  Let- 
ters," "  The  Tale  of  a  Tub,"  and  "  Gulliver's  Travels."  From  each  and  all 
of  these,  as  well  as  from  his  domestic  history,  a  tolerably  correct  estimate  of 
his  real  character  may  be  drawn,  difficult  though  it  be  to  delineate  a  character 
in  which  the  best  and  worst  of  human  passions  are  so  strangely  blended. 


THOMAS   CORAM, 


In  the  early  part  of  the  eighteenth  century,  the  strongly  benevolent  feehngv 
of  an  humble  individual  were  frequently  harrowed,  on  his  daily  return  from  the 
citjr  of  London,  to  the  eastern  parts  of  that  metropolis,  by  witnessing  "  young 
children  exposed,  sometimes  alive,  sometimes  dead,  and  sometimes  dying.** 
This  individual  was  Captain  Thomas  Coram,  master  of  a  ship  in  the  merchMit 
service,  who  lived  in  that  part  of  London  which  is  usually  the  residence  of 
■ea-faring  persons.  His  truly  philanthropic  zeal  led  him  to  consider  the  means 
by  which  the  public  spirit  could  be  aroused  on  behalf  of  the  unhappy  children 
thuB  abandoned  through  the  indigence  or  cruelty  of  their  parents ;  and  without 
the  influence  of  either  rank  or  wealth,  he  resolved  that  something  should  be 
done  to  mitigate  the  evil.  He  commenced  his  task  prudently  by  making  the 
subject  a  topic  of  conversation ;  and  having  ascertained  that,  in  a  limited  circle, 
opinions  were  favorable  to  his  scheme,  he  proceeded  to  obtain  for  it  a  wider 
and  more  substantial  support.  For  seventeen  years  he  pursued  his  object  with 
untiring  perseverance.  At  length,  on  the  20th  of  November,  1739,  he  had  the 
gratification  of  presenting  to  a  meeting  of  noblemen  and  gentlemen,  at  Somerset 
house,  a  charter  of  incorporation  for  a  **  Hospital  for  die  Maintenance  end  ed- 
ucation  of  Exnosed  and  Deserted  Young  Children."  This  has  since  beccnia 
one  of  the  richest  institutions  in  the  metropolis,  and  for  many  years  after  ks 
incorporation  was  ^e  most  popular. 

It  would  have  been  impossible  to  unite  so  man^  benevolent  indiridual* 
in  support  of  this  institution,  unless  a  deep  conviction  had  prevailed  of  the 
enormity  and  general  prevalence  of  the  evil  which  it  was  designed  to  remove. 
It  detracts  nothing  from  the  philanthropy  of  Captain  Coram's  character,  thai 
he  did  not  perceive  the  consequences  of  a  wealthy  institution  for  the  reception 
of  foundlings ;  and  if  the  evil  which  occasioned  its  existence  were  again  pre* 
Talent  on  the  same  scale,  which  happily  is  not  the  case,  the  enomMXis  blund^ 
would  not  be  committed  of  which  it  is  a  most  striking  monument.  Taking  ae 
data  the  history  of  the  foundling  hospital,  we  may  look  back  upon  the  period 
since  its  origin  as  mariLed  by  ereat  improvements  both  moral  and  intellectual. 

It  is  interesting  to  observe  me  means  by  which  a  single  individual  can  be 
instrumental  in  doing  good  to  his  fellow-creatures.  In  the  first  place,  it  is  true, 
diere  must  be  a  disposition  to  acknowledge  the  general  existence  of  an  evi, 
before  any  hope  can  be  entertained  of  providing  a  remedy.  It  often,  howevert 
falls  to  the  lot  of  one  man  to  labor  in  the  demenstrations  ef  this  fact.  He  u 
00  endowed  as  to  perceive  it  with  great  acuteness  and  under  vorioue  forme 
Then  others  begia to  see  dieoli|sct  imtt^umd  lig|it,aiidlat  leBith^thepef 
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veptMMis  of  tlie  mass  being  opened,  a  general  sympathy  is  felt  with  his  views 
which  by  means  of  cpo-operation,  effects  with  ease  wnat  would  otherwise  be 
vaattaiBabte.  No  individual  whose  faculties  are  of  one  common  level  can 
fBcceed  in  the  work  of  arousing  a  whole  community.  One  feeling  must  be 
predominant,  and  it  is  to  its  strength  that  success  is  to  be  attributed,  for  it 
overlooks  obstacles  and  gives  energy  to  the  whole  of  a  man's  faculties.  In 
Captain  Coram,  as  in  St.  Vincent  de  Paul,  the  feeling  which  sustained  him 
was  benevolence  of  the  purest  and  most  disinterested  character.  Added  to 
this,  his  manner  was  striiungly  indicative  of  the  honesty  and  genuineness  of 
hn  motives,  and  at  once  procured  confidence.  When  this  was  gained  his 
benevolent  enthusiasm  carried  him  forward,  and  his  ardor  for  the  accomplish- 
ment of  his  kind-hearted  schemes  never  abated  until  they  Were  accomplished. 
He  was  so  completely  immersed  in  the  charities  of  life  that  afler  his  wife's 
death  his  own  affairs  were  neglected,  and  a  private  subscription  was  raised  for 
his  support.  Had  his  wants  been  more  generally  known  he  Would  have  been 
oltced  in  affluent  circnmetances,  but  this  was  not  his  wish.  Oti  the  design  of 
tOM  friende  to  contribute  toward  his  support  for  the  remainder  of  his  life  being 
knolra  to  hitai,  and  b«bg  asked  if  ^ch  a  step  Would  be  dfrensiveVliii 
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•aid^^*  I  hare  not  wasted  the  little  wealth  of  which  I  was  formerly  poweaaeJ 
in  aelf-indnlgence  or  vain  expenses,  and  am  not  ashamed  to  confess  that  in  wj 
old  age  I  am  poor."  The  prince  of  Wales  contributed  twenty  guineas  a  year 
to  this  fund. 

Captain  Coram  died  March  29,  1751,  at  his  lodgings  near  Leicester  square, 
in  the  eighty-fourth  year  of  his  age.  His  last  request  was  that  he  might  be  buried 
in  the  chapel  of  the  foundling  hospital.  Six  of  the  governors  supported  the 
pall  which  covered  his  remains,  and  many  other  friends  of  the  institution  were 
present.  The  choir  of  St  PauPs  Cathedral  attended  voluntarily  an3  took  a 
part  in  the  funeral  service. 

Soon  after  the  charter  of  incorporation  for  the  foundling  hospital  had  been 
obtained,  it  was  moved  by  Dr.  Mead  that  the  special  thanks  of  the  governors 
were  due  to  Captain  Coram  "  for  his  indefatigable  and  successful  application 
in  favor  of  the  charity,  which  otherwise  would  have  wanted  a  legal  foundation." 
His  portrait  by  Hogarth  (from  which  our  engraving  is  taken)  is  at  the  hospital, 
and  his  services  to  it  are  recorded  in  an  inscription  over  his  remains.  SeTeral 
streets  westward  of  the  institution  are  named  after  him. 


JOSEPH   ADDISON. 

Joseph  Addison,  so  highly  celebrated  in  English  literature,  was  the  son  ol 
Dr.  Lancelot  Addison.  He  was  bom  May  1,  1672,  at  Milston,  and,  after  re- 
ceiving the  rudiments  of  an  English  education  at  Salisbury  and  Litchfield,  was 
sent  to  the  charterhouse,  where  he  contracted  his  first  intimacy  with  Mr.,  after- 
ward  Sir  Richard  Steele.  At  the  age  of  fifteen,  he  was  entered  of  Queen's 
college,  Oxford,  where  he  soon  became  distinguished  for  classical  literature, 
and  for  his  skill  in  Latin  poetry.  At  twenty-two,  he  addressed  some  English 
rerses  to  the  veteran  poet,  Dryden ;  and  shortly  afterward  published  a  transla- 
tion of  part  of  Virgil's  fourth  Georgic.  In  1695,  he  addressed  a  complimen- 
tary poem,  on  one  of  the  campaigns  of  King  William,  to  the  lord-keeper  Som- 
ers,  who  procured  him  a  pension  from  the  crown,  of  three  hundred  pounds  per 
annum,  to  enable  him  to  travel.  On  his  return  home,  in  1702,  he  found  his 
•Id  friends  out  of  place ;  but,  in  1704,  he  was  introduced  by  Lord  Halifax  to 
Lord  Godolphin,  as  a  fit  person  to  celebrate  the  victory  of  Blenheim;  on 
which  occasion  he  produced  **  The  Campaign,"  for  which  he  was  appointed 
conunissioner  of  appeals.  After  this  he  accompanied  the  marquis  of  Wharton 
la  Irdand,  as  secretary.    While  there,  Steele  commenced  the  *'  Tattler,"  to 
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wincli  Adfison  fiberaUy  contributed.  This  was  MIowed  by  the  ^  Spectator,^ 
vhicli  was  also  enriched  by  the  contributions  of  Addison,  whose  pap«rs  are 
distiBguished  by  one  of  the  letters  of  the  word  CUo,  This  publication  was 
succeeded  by  the  **  Guardian,**  a  similar  work,  in  which  Addison  also  bore  s 
considerable  share.  In  1713,  his  famous  tragedy  of  Cato  was  brought  upon 
the  stage,  and  performed  without  interruption  for  thirty-fire  nights.  In  1716, 
Addison  married  the  countess  dowager  of  Warwick  ;  but  the  union  is  said  to 
faaTe  been  far  from  felicitous.  The  following  year,  he  became  secretary  of 
state,  which  place  he  soon  resigned,  on  a  pension  of  fifteen  hundred  pounds  s 
year.  In  his  retirement  he  wrote  **  A  Defence  of  the  Christian  Religion,"  and 
also  laid  the  plan  of  an  English  dictionary,  upon  the  model  of  the  Italian  Delia 
Cmsca.  He  closed  his  life  in  a  manner  suitable  to  his  character.  When  given 
tnrer  by  his  physicians,  Addison  sent  for  his  step-son,  the  young  earl  of  War- 
wick, whom  he  was  anxious  to  reclaim  from  irregular  habits  and  erroneous 
opinions,  and  grasping  his  hand,  exclaimed  impressively,  "  See  in  what  peace 
a  Christian  can  die !"  but  whether  this  affecting  interview  had  any  effect  upon 
the  young  eari  is  not  known,  as  his  own  death  happened  shortly  afier.  Addi- 
son died  at  Holland  house,  June  17, 1719 ;  leaving  an  only  daughter,  who  died, 
unmarried,  in  1797.  Of  Addison's  numerous  and  well-known  writings,  it  may 
be  affirmed,  that  they  rest  on  the  solid  basis  of  real  excellence,  in  moral  ten- 
dency as  well  as  in  literary  merit ;  vice  and  folly  are  satirized,  virtue  and  de- 
corum are  rendered  attractive ;  and  while  polished  diction  and  Attic  wit  abound^ 
the  purest  ethics  arQ  inculcated.  May  we  not  then  repeat  the  laudatory  and 
emphatic  words  of  Dr.  Johnson :  "  Whoever  would  attain  an  English  style^ 
familiar  but  not  coarse,  and  elegant  but  not  ostentatious,  must  give  hu  days  and 
w^its  lo  the  volumes  of  Addison." 


PETER   THE    GREAT. 

Pbtkr  Albxiowitz  I.,  sumamed  the  Great,  son  of  Alexis  Michaelowits, 
ezar  of  Muscovy,  was  bom  in  the  year  1672.  He  succeeded  to  the  throne  on 
the  death  of  his  brother  Theodore,  to  the  exclusion  of  his  elder  brother  Iwan, 
whose  health  and  intellect  were  too  feeble  to  support  the  cares  and  fatigues 
of  government.  This  gave  offence  to  the  princess  Sophia,  his  hidf-sister,  who 
roused  into  rebellion  the  Strelitzes,  a  formidable  body  of  militia,  nearly  resem- 
bling the  janissaries  of  the  Ottoman  Porte ;  but  Peter  was  too  wise  to  foment 
a  civil  war,  and  he  consented  to  share  the  throne  with  his  brother  Iwan. 
Without  education,  yet  endowed  with  the  strongest  powers  of  nature,  Peter  felt 
that  much  was  still  to  be  acquired  before  he  could  realize  the  vast  projects 
which  he  had  formed  in  his  mind.  To  counteract  the  formidable  power  of  the 
Strelitzes,  who  were  not  only  devoted  to  the  interest  of  the  intriguing  Sophia, 
but  more  inclined  to  dispute  than  to  obey  the  commands  of  their  superiors,  he 
determined  to  become'  the  favorite  of  the  army,  and  enlisting  as  a  private  sol- 
dier in  the  company  which  were  dressed  and  disciplined  in  the  German  man- 
ner, he  gradually  rose  to  command  by  his  services,  and  by  sharing  the  toils  and 
the  privations  of  the  military  life.  The  sight  of  some  Dutch  and  English  ships 
roused  his  attention  to  naval  affairs,  and  while  he  meditated  the  aggrandize- 
ment of  Russia,  he  never  abandoned  his  favorite  scheme  of  erecting  a  navy. 
By  the  death  of  his  brother,  in  1696,  he  became  sole  emperor,  and  then  in- 
creased his  dominions  by  the  conquest  of  Azoph  from  the  Turks.  Still,  how- 
ever, feeling  his  inferiority  as  a  naval  power,  he  sent  in  1698,  an  embassy  to 
HcdUiid  and  went  in  a  disguised  character  in  the  embassadtir's  suits ;  and  that 
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'he  midhl  penoniJIy  be  acqpianledl  with  the  piocMs  of  ihlp-lyiiBSag,  he  e«- 
jpoll^^iinself  at  Amsterdam  among  the  ahip^cajrpentera,  aod  worked  witik  m- 
na^al  assiduity,  under  die  name  of  Master  Peter.  The  next  year  he  i>aeaad 
orer  ((o  EogUud,  where  in  four  months  he  acquired  the  complete  knowledge  of 
ahip-building,  and  alter  receiving  every  mark  of  reaped  from  William  III.,  ke 
left  the  country,  accompanied  by  several  English  ship-builders  and  artificers, 
whom  he  employed  with  great  liberality  and  kindness  in  his  naval  yards. 
jFrom  England,  he  went  to  Vienna ;  but  the  intelligence  that  Sophia  had  again 
intrigued  with  the  Strelitzes,  and  roused  them  to  rebellion,  hastened  his  retum 
to  Moscow.  The  ringleaders  were  punished  with  severity ;  but  the  princess, 
,who  was  the  most  guUty,  was  only  confined  with  greater  severity  in  the  soli- 
tude Oif  a  monastery.  Improved  by  the  view  of  foreign  countries,  the  fomis 
of  their  goTemroent,  and  the  knowledge  of  their  commercial  resources,  Peter 
now  displayed  to  the  world  the  enlightened  plans  of  his  capacious  mind.  He 
not  only  sent  his  gobies  to  foreign  countries,  to  improve  and  adorn  their  minds, 
,but  he  liberally  invited  the  wisest  and  the  most  learned  among  distant  nations, 
.to  come  and  seek  an  honorable  residence  in  Russia,  and  to  instruct  his  uncivil- 
ized subjects  in  the  various  arts  which  humanize  and  sweeten  life.  The  hith- 
erto barbarous  coasts  of  Russia,  were  therefore  visited  by  sailors,  artists,  in»* 
chanics,  mathematicians,  and  adventurers  of  every  degree  and  profession,  and 
.though  his  subjects  viewed  these  new  settlers  with  jealousy,  the  policy  of  Peter 
soon  mingled  and  united  them  by  the  strong  ties  of  mutual  dependence  and 
social  union.  In  1700,  he  declared  war  against  Charles  XII.,  of  Sweden,  sad 
though  frequently  defeated  by  the  superior  tactics  and  heroic  valor  of  his  ene- 
my, he  .nevertheless  persevered  with  undaunted  courage,  observing,  ^  Thooffk 
I  know  I  must  be  overcome  for  a  great  while,  my  armies  will  at  last  be  tau^t 
to  conquer."  In  the  midst  of  his  disasters  in  Poland,  he  formed  the  vast  pro- 
ject of  erecting  a  new  metropolis  on  the  Baltic  sea,  for  his  immense  territo- 
ries ;  and  after  he  had  added  to  his  dominions  the  best  part  of  Livonia  and  In- 
gria,  he  in  1703,  laid  the  foundations  of  Petersburgh,  which  he  destined  for 
the  northern  capital  of  his  empire.  Though  often  defeated,  at  last  the  battle 
of  Pultowa,  in  1709,  came  to  crown  his  earnest  wishes,  and  he  saw  the  long- 
yictorious  Swedes  conquered,  and  their  heroic  leader,  Charles,  obliged  to  fly 
for  safety  into  the  Turkish  dominions.  Peter  used  this  great  victory  like  s 
wise  man ;  the  Swedish  prisoners  were  induced,  by  liberal  offers,  to  settle 
among  their  conquerors,  and  not  less  than  three  thousand  officers  were  pre- 
vailed upon,  by  the  kind  treatment  of  the  czar,  to  fix  their  residence  and  spread 
civilization,  improvement,  and  the  arts  of  polished  life,  in  various  parts  of  his 
extensive  empire.  In  consequence  of  the  victory  of  Pultowa,  Peter  was  ens* 
bled  to.  secure  the  possession  of  Livonia  and  Ingria,  to  which  he  afterward 
added  part  of  Pomerania  and  Finland;  but  the  inUrigues  of  Charles  XII.,  at 
the  Turkish  court,  at  last  prevailed  upon  the  Ottomans  to  break  the  truce,  and 
}Xk  1712,  Peter  was  suddenly  surrounded  on  the  banks  of  the  Pruth,  and  his 
armv  devoted  to  destruction.  While  he  considered  everything  lost,  his  wife, 
Catherine,  had  recourse  to  stratagem,  and  by  offering  a  large  bribe  to  the  grand 
vizier,  she  saved  her  husband's  honor,  and  his  army,  and  in  consequence  of  this 
meritorious  action,  the  grateful  czar  established  the  order  of  St.  Catherine,  into 
|i¥hich  women  only  are  admitted.  The  defeat  of  the  Swedish  fleet  near  Hoi- 
Stein,  in  1714,  and  the  subsequent  treaty  of  peace  with  Charles  XII.,  now  ena^ 
bled  Peter  to  visit  again  foreign  countries  in  pursuit  of  improvement  and  better 
knowledge.  In  1716,  he  was  in  Denmark,  and  after  visiting  the  schools,  pnl^ 
lie  places,  and  curiosities,  he  passed  to  Hamburg,  Hanover,  Wolfenbuttle,  and 
Holland,  and  the  next  year  proceeded  to  Paris.  lu  the  capital  of  France,  he 
;iras  received  with  great  ceremony,  and  admitted  a  member  of  the  academy  of 
fciei^^as.    Return^  to  Russia,  Peter  labored  earnestly  to  reform  and  improvs 
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the  character  of  his  country.  After  breaking  gradually  to  pieces  the  dan^^e 
establishment  of  the  Strelitzes,  he  established  a  regular  body  of  one  hundred 
thousand  troops ;  he  built  a  navy  of  forty  ships-of-the-line ;  he  established  col- 
leges, and  schools  of  medicine,  botany,  and  belles-lettres,  in  the  chief  cities  of 
his  dominions,  and  by  purchasing  pictures  of  value  and  celebrity  from  Italy,  he 
introduced  a  taste  for  painting  and  the  fine  arts  among  his  subjects ;  and  to 
supply  resources  for  their  gradual  improvement,  he  made  the  largest  possible 
collections  of  books  and  manuscripts  in  various  languages,  which  were  wisely 
distributed  where  they  could  prove  most  useful.  In  other  respects  he  was 
equally  attentive  to  the  happiness  and  morality  of  his  people.  The  laws  were 
rendered  more  simple  and  less  arbitrary,  and  the  decisions  of  all  lawsuits  were 
to  be  announced  before  the  expiration  of  eleven  days ;  and  in  short,  every 
measure  which  could  tend  to  meliorate  the  situation  of  the  people,  to  increase 
their  knowledge,  to  enlarge  their  understanding,  and  to  contribute  to  their  com- 
fort, was,  with  the  wisest  and  most  liberal  policy,  adopted  and  enforced.  This 
truly  great  prince  died  28th  January,  1725,  in  his  fifVjr-third  year.  Peter  had 
a  son,  Alexis,  who  lived  to  the  age  of  manhood ;  but  he  unfortunately  engaged  in 
a  conspiracy  in  1717,  against  his  father,  and  was  condemned  to  die ;  and  though 
the  sentence  was  suspended,  he  died  some  short  time  after,  not  withou  suspi- 
cion of  being  cut  off  privately,  by  the  resentment  of  the  czar,  as  several  of  his 
accomplices  suffered  the  severest  punishment  of  the  law.  At  his  death,  Peter 
appointed  for  his  successor  his  widow  the  czarina,  Catherine,  whom,  from  a 
soldier's  wife  he  had  raised,  in  consequence  of  her  gr^at  merits  and  heroic 
character,  to  share  his  bed  and  his  throne.  Peter  is  one  of  the  few  sovereigns 
who  have  been  authors.  He  wrote  several  pieces  on  naval  affairs ;  and  as  he 
was  a  member  of  the  Paris  academy,  he  sent  to  that  learned  body  a  chart  of 
the  Caspian,  which  had  been  taken  by  his  directions,  and  he  always  received 
with  pleasure,  the  volumes  of  their  memoirs,  which  were  regularly  transmitted 
to  him. 

The  colossal  equestrian  statue  of  Peter  the  Great,  an  engraving  of  which  is 
placed  on  the  previous  page,  is  erected  at  St.  Petersburgh,  in  the  square  oppo- 
site the  Isaac  bridge,  at  the  western  extremity  of  the  admiralty.  It  stands  on  a 
huge  block  of  granite,  upward  of  three  hundred  tons  in  weight,  which  was  con- 
veyed from  a  marsh,  at  a  distance  of  four  miles  from  St.  Petersburgh.  This  mon- 
ument of  bronze  was  said  to  have  been  cast  at  a  single  jet,  from  a  design  by 
Falconet,  a  French  architect.  The  head  was  modelled  by  Mademoiselle  Calot, 
a  female  artist  of  great  merit,  and  is  admitted  to  be  a  strong  resemblance  of 
Peter.  The  height  of  the  figure  of  the  emperor  is  eleven  feet ;  that  of  the 
horse,  seventeen  feet,  and  the  weight  in  metal  of  the  group  nearly  twenty  tons 
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CsAKLEf  XILy  of  Sweden,  was  born  June  27th,  1682.  From  bis  earliett 
yean  he  glowed  to  imitate  the  heroic  character  of  Alexander;  and,  in  his 
eagerness  to  reign,  he  caused  himself  to  be  declared  king  at  the  age  of  fifteen, 
and  at  his  coronation  boldly  seized  the  crown  from  the  hands  of  the  archbishop 
of  Upsal,  and  set  it  on  his  own  head.  His  youth  seemed  to  invite  the  attacks 
ctf  his  neighbors,  of  Poland,  Denmark,  and  Russia :  but  Charles,  unawed  by 
the  prospect  of  hostilities,  and  though  scarce  eighteen,  wisely  determined  to 
assail  his  enemies  one  after  the  other.  He  besieged  Copenhagen,  and  by  his 
rigorous  measures,  so  terrified  the  Danish  monarch  that,  in  less  than  six  weeks, 
lie  obliged  him  to  sue  for  peace.  From  humbled  Denmark,  Charles  marched 
against  the  Russians ;  and  though  at  the  head  of  only  eight  thousand  men,  he 
attacked  the  enemy,  who  were  besieging  Navarre  with  one  hundred  thousand 
men.  The  conflict  was  dreadful,  thirty  thousand  were  slain,  twenty  thousand 
asked  for  quarter,  and  the  rest  were  taken  or  destroyed ;  while  the  Swedes 
had  only  twelve  hundred  killed,  and  eight  hundred  woimded.  From  Navarre, 
the  victorious  monarch  advanced  into  Poland,  defeated  the  Saxons  who  op- 
posed his  march,  and  obliged  the  Polish  king,  in  suing  for  peace,  to  renounce 
nis  crown,'  and  to  acknowledge  Stanislaus  for  his  successor. 

Had  Charles  been  now  reconciled  to  the  Russians,  he  might  have  become  a 
great  monarch,  as  he  was  a  successful  warrior,  but  the  hope  of  future  triumphs 
flattered  his  ambition,  and  as  if  determined  to  dethrone  the  czar,  he  advanced 
into  Ukraine,  while  his  enemies  fled  on  every  side  before  him.  The  battle 
of  Pultowa,  July  27, 1709,  however,  proved  unfortunate.  Charles,  defeated  and 
wounded,  fled  from  the  field,  and  sought  protection  at  Bender  from  the  Turks. 
His  afifairs  were  now  desperate,  the  banished  Augustus  was  restored  to  the 
Polish  throne,  and  the  grand  seignor  tired  of  his  guest,  wished  him  to  remove 
from  his  dominions.  Charles  with  only  forty  domestics  opposed  for  some  dsjn 
a  Turkish  army,  and  when  obliged  to  submit,  he  sullenly  feigned  sickness,  and 
during  ten  months  he  lay  in  bed.  At  last  he  left  his  confinement  with  only 
two  faithful  attendants,  and  travelling  post  reached  in  eleven  days  Stralsund, 
fit>m  which  he  crossed  to  Sweden.  Untamed  by  misfortunes,  he  immediately 
invaded  Norway,  with  an  army  of  twenty  thousand  men,  but  at  the  siege  of 
Frederickshall,  while  visiting  the  works,  he  was  struck  by  a  cannon-ball,  and 
expired  on  the  spot,  12th  December,  1718.  It  has  been  suspected  by  some, 
and  not  without  reason,  that  he  fell  by  the  hand  of  a  Swedish  assassin,  and  not 
by  the  ball  of  an  honorable  enemy,  in  the  ordinary  chances  of  war. 

Charles,  in  his  imitation  of  Alexander,  converted  his  firmness  into  obstinacy, 
his  courage  was  rashness,  and  his  severity  was  cruelty.  He  possessed  nothing 
of  the  great  qualities  or  the  amiable  virtues  of  the  hero,  though  he  was  bold 
even  to  madness,  and  persevering  even  to  his  ruin.  At  the  battle  of  Narva, 
when  five  of  his  horses  were  shot,  he  exclaimed  as  he  mounted  a  fresh  charger, 
^  These  people  find  me  exercise."  When  one  day  dictating  to  his  secretary  at 
Stralsund,  a  bomb  fell  on  the  roof  of  the  house,  and  crushed  the  room  next  the 
place  where  they  were  sitting.  But  while  the  secretary  dropped  his  pen,  all 
terrified,  the  monarch  asked  calmly  what  was  the  matter:  **  The  bomb!**  re- 
plies the  secretary.  "  The  bomb  !**  cries  the  monarch,  "  what  has  the  bomb  to 
do  with  what  I  am  dictating;  write  on."  But  with  aU  the  faults  of  Charles, 
there  are  circumstances  which  authorize  a  belief  that,  had  he  lived,  he  would 
have  reformed  his  errors,  and,  perhaps,  ultimately  have  contributed  as  mnch  to 
die  happiness  of  Sweden,  as  he  had  ahready  to  its  glory. 
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GEORGE  FREDERICK  HANDEL. 

This  great  musical  composer  vas  bom  at  Halle,  in  Lower  Saxony,  on  the 
24th,  or,  according  to  the  inscription  on  his  monument,  on  the  23d  of  February, 
1684.  His  father  was  a  physician,  and  was  desirous  of  educating  his  son  for 
the  law ;  but  from  his  earliest  years  the  boy  showed  a  passion  for  music,  which 
nothing  ceuld  overcome.  Forbidden  to  touch  a  musical  instrument,  he  would 
spend  the  greater  part  of  the  night,  afler  the  rest  of  the  family  were  asleep,  in 
practising  upon  a  sn^all  clavicord,  he  kept  concealed  in  a  garret ;  and  in  this 
way  he  attained  such  proficiency,  that  having,  while  yet  a  mere  chUd,  contrived 
to  steal  an  opportunity  of  playing  on  the  church  organ,  before  the  court  at  Saxe 
Weisenfels,  he  surprised  and  charmed  all  who  heard  him,  with  the  excellence 
of  his  performance.  On  this  his  father,  prevailed  upon  by  the  request  of  the 
duke,  consented  to  allow  him  to  adopt  the  profession  for  which  he  seemed  des-' 
lined  by  nature.  He  was  then  placed  under  the  care  of  a  master,  and  profited 
60  greatly  by  the  regular  instruction  which  he  now  received,  that  he  was  soon 
Me  to  preside  as  leader  of  the  choral  services  in  the  cathedral.  When  he  firat 
used,  occasionally,  to  undertake  this  duty,  he  was  no  more  than  nine  years  of 
age.  He  had  also  already  begun  to  exercise  his  genius  and  theoretical  knowl« 
edge  as  a  composer  with  striking  success.  When  in  his  nineteenth  year,  he 
repaired  to  Hamburgh,  and  there  obtained  an  engagement  in  the  orchestra  of 
the  opera.  On  the  30th  of  December,  1704,  he  brought  out  at  that  theatre,  his 
"  Almira,"  his  first  opera,  and  in  the  February  following,  his  "  Nero."  These 
works,  and  his  other  professional  exertions,  at  length  brought  him  a  sufficient 
sum  of  money  to  enable  him  to  gratify  his  desire  of  making  a  journey  to  Italy, 
From  that  cpuntry,  after  having  visited  in  succession  Flor^Ace,  Venice,  Naples, 
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and  Rome,  he  retained  to  Geimany,  in  1710,  and  soon  after,  on  the  invitation 
of  several  persons  of  distinction,  went  to  England.  The  reception  which  he 
met  with  induced  him  to  make  that  country  his  residence  for  the  rest  of  his  life. 
Queen  Anne  granted  him  a  pension  of  JE7200 ;  and  that  sum  was  augmented 
when  George  I.  came  to  the  throne.  His  first  great  patron  was  the  earl  of 
Burlington,  with  whom  he  resided  from  1715  till  1718,  when  he  accepted  from 
&e  duke  of  Chandos  the  appointment  of  director  of  the  choir  which  that  gen- 
tleman had  established  at  his  seat  at  Cannons.  In  1720  the  Royal  Academy 
of  Music  was  instituted,  and  Handel  placed  at  its  head.  His  own  compositions 
were  the  pieces  principally  perfonned ;  but  a  violent  quarrel  with  some  of  the 
other  musicians  broke  up  die  institution,  after  it  had  subsisted  only  for  ten  years 
— a  period  which  had  been  characterized  as  the  most  splendid  era  of  music  in 
England.  The  next  great  event  in  Handel's  life  was  the  production  of  his 
master-effort,  the  oratorio  of  the  Messiah,  which  he  brought  out  in  1741.  This 
magnificent  composition  was  somewhat  coldly  received  on  its  first  representa- 
tion, but  it  soon  came  to  be  more  correctly  appreciated ;  and  it  has  long  ranked 
in  the  estimation  of  all  competent  judges  as  one  of  the  most  sublime  works  in 
the  whole  range  of  music.  It  deserves  to  be  mentioned  as  an  instance  of  Han- 
del's liberality,  that  on  the  opening  of  the  Foundling  hospital,  he  not  only  pre- 
sented an  organ  to  the  chapel,  but  eave  the  institution  the  benefit  of  a  perform- 
ance of  his  "  Messiah,**  conducted  oy  himself,  and  repeated  the  same  kindness 
for  several  years.  He  also  bequeathed  the  music  of  this  oratorio  to  the  hospital 
at  his  death.  That  event  took  place  on  the  14th  of  April,  1759,  when  the  illus- 
trious musician  was  in  the  seventy-sixth  year  of  his  age.  He  had  been  for 
some  time  before  wholly  blind ;  and  it  was  an  affecting  circumstance  to  see 
him  led  to  the  organ,  and  hear  him  perform  his  own  pathetic  composition  of 
"  Total  Eclipse,  without  all  hope  of  day,"  from  the  Samson  Agonistes  of  that 
immortal  bard  who  may  be  considered  the  Handel  of  poets. 


#  EMANUEL  SWEDENBORG. 

Emanuel  Swedenboro  was  bom  in  Stockholm,  the  capital  of  Sweden,  Jan- 
uary 29,  1688.  He  received  his  education  principally  at  the  university  of 
XJpeala,  where  he  made  rapid  progress  in  the  various  branches  taught  at  that 
period.  His  memory  was  retentive,  his  perceptions  quick,  and  his  judgment 
dear.  His  early  impressions  were  decidedly  religious.  Referring  to  this 
period,  he  afterward  says  :  *<  From  my  youth  to  my  tenUi  year,  my  thoughts 
were  constantly  engrossed  by  reflecting  on  God,  on  salvation,  and  on  the  spir- 
itual passions  of  man.  I  often  revealed  things  in  my  discourse  which  filled 
my  parents  with  astonishment,  and  made  them  declare  at  times,  that  certainly 
the  angels  spoke  through  my  mouth.**  Interspersed  through  his  manuscripts 
are  frequently  seen  the  following  rules,  which  he  doubtless  wished  to  preserve 
uppermost  in  his  mind :  1.  Often  to  read  and  meditate  upon  the  Word  of  Grod. 
2.  To  submit  everything  to  the  will  of  Divine  providence.  3.  To  preserve  in 
everything  a  propriety  of  behavior,  and  always  to  keep  the  conscience  clear. 
4.  To  discharge  with  fidelity  the  functions  of  his  employments  and  the  duties 
of  his  office,  and  to  render  himself  in  all  things  useful  to  society. 

In  1716,  Swedenborg  was  appointed  by  Charles  XII.  assessor  extraordinai^ 
of  the  board  of  mines,  which  office  he  retained  until  1743.  During  the  former 
part  of  this  period  he  travelled  much.  His  society  was  sought  by  the  leaned 
yn  his  own  and  other  countries.  The  philosophical  works  published  by  him 
during  the  itbove  period  sre  numerous,  mi  they  8ucce4«if  ely  mdicete  a  gmdnsl 
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preparatioa  of  mind  for  the  perfonnance  of  higher  duties,  which  are  intimately 
blended  with  the  new  dispensation  under  which  we  now  live.  H^psists  that 
none  but  a  good  man  can  be  a  true  philosopher.  Too  great  an  accumulatioQ 
of  facts  and  of  experiments  was  deemed  unnecessary ;  the  truths  of  genuine 
wisdom  being  ever  near,  and  pressing  for  admission  into  the  mind  of  man. 
Little  is  required  of  the  recipient  but  to  discipline  the  mind,  control  the  passions, 
bring  into  due  subjection  worldly  and  selfish  affections,  and  thus  become  the 
image  and  likeness  of  God.  Man,  when  originally  created  in  this  image  and 
likeness,  possessed  intuitively  the  elements  of  true  wisdom  and  philosophy.  In 
his  philosophical  researches,  he  ever  had  in  view  the  human  form.  Althou^ 
not  himself  an  experimental  anatomist,  yet,  availing  himself  of  the  experimental 
phenomena  furnished  by  others,  he  arrived  at  the  conclusion  thai  the  mind  and 
body  mutually  corresponded  with  each  other — that  the  mind  itself  was  in  the 
human  form,  and  fitted  and  pervaded  every  part  of  the  body ;  and  thence,  on  the 
dissolution  of  the  latter,  man  continued  a  living  being,  in  perfect  human  form, 
unless  deformed  by  sin,  with  all  his  faculties,  sensations,  &c.,  nothing  dimin* 
ished,  but  greatly  exalted. 

Although  the  science  of  anatomy  furnished  him  with  means  to  investigate 
''the  province  of  the  soul,  yet,  from  the  position  thus  gained,  he  was  enabled  to 
penetrate  more  deeply  than  others  the  mysterious  organization  of  the  body 
Itself.  And  it  is  a  singular  fact  that  in  the  **  Regnum  Animale**  and  other 
works,  he  has  incidentally,  as  it  were,  presented  to  the  world  facts  in  the  or- 
ganization of  the  body  which  anatomists  of  a  later  period,  more  slow  in  their 
discovery,  have  claimed  the  honor  of  having  first  brought  to  light.  Gases  of 
this  kind  are  numerous,  and  have  already  been  presented  to  the  public. 
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Vhe  same,  it  is  believed,  is  true  of  his  other  philosophical  works.  Instances 
are  not  unfrequently  manifest  where  he  has  anticipated  the  discoreries  claimed 
by  modem  philosophers.  A  treatise  on  the  magnetic  needle  having  been  put 
into  the  hands  of  R.  M.  Patterson,  late  professor  in  the  University  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, elicited  from  him  the  following  remarks :  "  This  much  I  can  truly  say, 
that  the  air  of  mysticism,  which  is  generally  siipposed  to  pervade  Baron  Swe- 
denborg's  ethical  and  theological  writings,  has  prevented  philosophers  from 
paying  that  attention  to  his  physical  productions  of  which  I  now  see  that  they 
are  worthy.  Many  of  the  experiments  and  observations  on  magnetism,  pre- 
sented in  this  work,  are  beti&ved  to  be  of  much  more  modem  date,  and  are 
unjustly  ascribed  to  much  more  recent  writers." 

In  1743,  at  the  age  of  fifty-four,  Swedenborg  relinquished  his  philosophical 
pursuits,  and  devoted  himself  entirely  to  unfolding  the  doctrines  of  the  New 
Jerasalem.  In  relation  to  this  period,  he  thus  aflerward  writes  to  Dr.  Hartley : 
**  I  have  been  called  to  a  holy  office  by  the  Lord  himself,  who  most  graciously 
manifested  himself  in  person  to  me,  his  servant,  in  the  year  1743  ;  when  he 
opened  my  sight  to  the  view  of  the  spiritual  world,  and  granted  me  the  privi- 
lege of  conversing  with  spirits  and  angels.  .  .  .  From  that  time  I  began  to  print 
and  publish  various  arcana  that  have  been  seen  by  me,  or  revealed  to  me  ;  as 
respecting  heaven  and  hell,  the  state  of  man  after  death,  the  trae  worship  of 
God,  the  spiritual  sense  of  the  Word ;  with  many  other  more  important  matters 
conducive  to  salvation  and  trae  wisdom." 

Both  his  philosophical  and  theological  works  were  written  in  Latin.  While 
engaged  in  the  latter,  he  resided  occasionally  in  London,  but  his  time  was  spent 
Boetly  in  Stockholm ;  where  he  led  a  retired  life,  ever  cheerful,  and  pleased 
to  receive  the  visits  of  those  who  called  on  him.  He  occasionally  attended 
oowt,  and  was  on  terms  of  intimacy  with  the  royal  family.  He  gave  frequent 
evidence  of  intercourse  with  the  departed,  by  relating  to  surviving  friends  facts 
which  at  the  time  left  no  room  to  doubt ;  among  which  may  be  mentipned  the 
remarkable  instance  of  the  queen,  who  inquired  of  him  concerning  the  state  of 
a  deceased  relative.  On  one  occasion,  while  passing  from  London  to  Stock- 
holm, he  communicated  to  his  fellow-travellers  the  intelligence  that  a  great  fire 
was  then  raging  in  the  latter  city ;  and  calmed  the  fears  of  those  who  were 
anxious  for  the  safety  of  their  friends  and  property,  by  assuring  them  shortly 
afterward  that  the  conflagration  had  been  subdued.  When  they  reached  Got- 
tingen,  in  Germany,  they  teamed  to  their  amazement  that  Swedenborg's  pre- 
diction was  literally  fulfilled. 

He  was  held  in  great  respect,  and  not  long  after  his  death,  a  society  was 
formed  in  Stockholm  of  those  who  embraced  his  sentiments,  which  included 
▼ery  many  eminent  men  and  some  of  the  royal  family.  But  the  established 
(Lutheran)  religion  of  Sweden  prevents  a  free  and  open  manifestation  of  the 
new  doctrines  by  those  who  receive  them.  The  clergy  of  that  country,  how- 
ever (and  they  are  now  numerous  who  favor  the  cause  of  the  "  New  Church"), 
preach  the  doctrines  as  far  as  they  find  it  pmdent  so  to  do ;  and  of  late  years 
the  new  faith  has  made  considerable  progress  in  both  England  and  America, 
comprising  among  its  followers  some  of  the  most  gifted  intellects  and  ripest 
•cholars  of  the  age. 

On  the  death  of  Swedenborg,  which  took  place  in  London,  in  1772,  at  the 
age  of  eighty-four,  a  eulogy  was  pronounced  in  honor  of  his  memory  in  the 
house  of  nobles  of  Sweden,  by  S.  Sandal,  in  the  name  of  the  Royal  Academy 
of  Sciences  of  Stockholm.  His  theological  works,  as  translated  into  English, 
equal  about  twenty-seven  volumes  octavo,  of  from  four  hundred  to  five  hundred 
pages  each.  He  was  simple  and  unaflTected  in  his  manners,  and  very  abstemi- 
ous in  his  diet,  in  the  latter  years  of  his  life  (while  in  a  trance  or  state  of  spir- 
ilital  ecstasy)  passing  whole  dajra  together  with  no  nourishment  but  coffee 
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ALEXANDER   POPE. 

Alexander  Pope,  au  illustrious  English  poet,  was  born  June  8th,  1688,  la 
London,  where  his  father  was  a  hatter.  He  was  sent  to  a  catholic  school  near 
Winchester,  and  then  removed  to  a  seminary  near  Hyde-park  comer.  At  the 
age  of  twelve,  he  went  to  live  with  his  parents  at  Binfield,  in  Windsor  forest, 
and  first  discovered  his  taste  for  poetry  by  reading  Ogilby's  Virgil,  and  Sandy's 
Ovid;  but  the  writings  of  Spencer,  Waller,  and  Dryden,  now  became  his  favor* 
ite  employment.  He  early  began  to  try  his  strength  in  poetry,  and  it  is  said, 
that  at  the  age  of  ten,  he  converted  some  of  the  stories  of  Homer  into  a  play» 
which  his  schoolfeUows  acted,  with  the  assistance  of  his  master's  gardener, 
who  undertook  the  part  of  Ajax.  His  first  regular  composition  was  his  Ode  oa 
Solitude ;  but  his  pastorals,  begun  in  1704,  introduced  him  soon  as  a  promising 
bard  to  the  wits  of  the  age,  especially  Wycherley  and  Walsh,  who  applauded 
the  labors  of  the  youth,  and  strongly  recommended  him  to  study  correctness. 
In  1704,  he  also  wrote  his  first  part  of  Windsor  Forest,  which  was  completed  not 
till  six  years  after,  and  inscribed  to*Lord  L8nsdo¥m.  The  Essay  on  Criticism 
appeared  in  1708,  and  in  this  incomparable  performance,  though  not  yet  twen* 
ty  years  old,  he  evinced  all  the  taste,  the  genius,  and  judgment  of  the  most  ma^ 
ture  reflection,  and  the  most  consummate  knowledge  Of  human  nature.  The 
fame  of  the  essay  was  soon  iurpassed  by  the  R^;>e  of  the  Lock,  which  was 

Cblished  in  1712.  The  poet  chose  for  his  subject,  the  sportive  conduct  of 
>rd  Petre  in  cutting  off  a  lock  of  Mrs.  Former's  hair ;  and  h^  had  the  h^pi« 
nesS)  by  the  elegant  and  delicate  efiusions  of  his  muse,  and  the  creative  pow* 
ers  of  his  imagination,  to  effect  a  reconciliation  between  the  offeuded  parties^ 
Tho  Temple  of  Fame  next  engaged  the  public  attention,  and  in  1713,  he  pob* 
lished  proposals  for  a  translation  of  Homer's  Iliad  by  subscription.  This  was 
generously  supported  by  the  public,  and  the  poet  received  from  his  subscribers 
six  thousand  pounds,  besides  twelve  hundred  pounds  which  the  bookseller  Lin- 
tot  gave  him  for  the  copy.  In  1717,  he  published  a  collection  of  his  poems  ; 
hut  m  his  edition  of  ShdLspere,  which  appeared  in  1721,  he  proved  to  the  world 
that  he  had  consulted  his  private  emolument  more  than  his  fame.  The  success 
with  which  the  Iliad  had  been  received,  encouraged  him  to  attempt  the  Odys* 
sey,  with  the  assistance  of  Broome  and  Fenton,  whose  labors  he  rewarded  with 
fire  hundred  pounds,  and  he  received  the  same  honorable  subscription  as  be» 
fore,  but  only  tix  hundred  pounds  firom  the  bookseller.  In  1725,  he  ioiaed 
Sirih  and  Aibuthnot  in  writmg  some  misceUanieSi  and  in  1727,  he  published 
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his  Dimeiad,  with  notes  by  Swift,  under  the  name  of  Scriblenu.  This  singu- 
lar poem  owed  its  origin  to  the  sevefe  and  illiberal  remarks  to  which  the  poet 
bad  been  exposed,  from  the  inferior  scribblers  of  the  day,  and  after  long  euiib- 
iting  patience,  he  revenged  the  attack  by  the  keenest  of  satires.  As  a  compo- 
sition, the  Dnnciad  is  a  work  of  great  merit;  and  Gibber  himself,  the  hero  of 
^e  piece,  bears  the  most  manly  testimony  to  the  talents  of  his  persecutor,  by 
declaring  that  nothing  was  ever  more  perfect  and  finished  in  its  kind,  than  this 
poem.  The  principles,  however,  of  the  poet,  must  be  condemned ;  if  it  was 
justice  to  retort  abuse  on  those  who  had  offended  him,  it  was  the  most  illibe- 
ral and  profligate  conduct  to  hang  up  to  immortal  ignominy,  the  characters  of 
men  of  genius,  talents,  and  respectability,  who  instead  of  censuring  him,  had 
been  loud  in  his  praise.  Lord  Bolingbroke,  in  1729,  entreated  him  to  turn  his 
dioughts  to  moral  subjects,  and  this  produced  his  Essay  on  Man,  a  work  of 
acknowledged  merit,  containing  a  system  of  ethics  in  the  Horatian  way.  A 
eollection  of  his  letters  appeared  in  1737,  and  the  following  year,  a  translation 
of  hia  Essay  on  Man  was  published  in  France,  by  Resnel,  and  at  the  same 
time,  a  severe  animadversion  on  it  by  Cronsaz,  a  German  professor,  who  de- 
clared it  nothing  but  a  system  of  materialism.  This  publication  was  answered 
by  Warburton,  and  appeared  as  a  commentary  on  the  republication  of  the  poem, 
in  1740.  In  1742,  the  poet  gave  to  the  world  a  fourth  book  of  his  Dunciad, 
and  prepared  a  more  perfect  and  comprehensive  edition  of  his  works ;  but 
death  stopped  his  hand.     He  expired  30th  May,  1744,  aged  fif^y-six. 

A  very  interesting  essay  on  Pope's  writings  and  genius  appeared  in  1756, 
and  in  1782,  by  Dr.  Warton.  Though  a  caUiolic  in  religion,  it  is  generally 
supposed  that  Pope  was  little  more  than  a  deist,  as  his  Essay  on  Man  fully  jus- 
tifies, yet  in  the  latter  part  of  his  life,  he  attended  the  services  of  the  English 
church.  In  his  person  he  was  little,  and  somewhat  crooked  ;  but  the  powers 
of  the  mind  compensated  for  all  the  defects  of  the  body.  He  was  capricious 
in  his  friendships ;  and  though  he  was  courted  by  men  of  rank  and  fashion,  by 
Lords  Harcourt,  Bolingbroke,  and  others,  distinguished  for  opulence,  as  well 
aa  celebrity  and  wit,  yet  he  never  forgot  the  homage  which  should  be  paid  to 
the  man  of  poetical  eminence,  and  of  acknowledged  literary  fame. 


VOLTAIRE. 

FxAJicia  Maeib  Anounr  ds  Yoltaim,  the  most  celebrated  literary  charac- 
ter of  his  age,  was  bom  at  Chatenwr*  near  Paris,  in  1694,  and  received  his 
edaeation  at  the  Jesuit's  college  of  Louis  XIV.  Here  he  displayed  talents 
which  warranted  the  highest  expectations ;  and  having  recited  from  memory  a 
poem  of  Rousseau,  before  the  celebrated  Ninon  de  TEoclos,  she  was  so  pleased 
with  the  talent  of  the  boy,  that  she  left  him  a  legacy  of  two  thousand  livres  to 
pardnae  a  library.  His  father  intended  him  for  the  law,  but  he  declined  to 
CbOow  the  profession,  and  assiduously  cultivated  his  taste  for  literary  puiBuits. 

In  1716,  he  was  imprisoned  in  the  Btetile,  on  an  unfounded  suspicion  of 
having  written  a  l:bel  on  the  eovemment ;  and,  while  there,  he  formed  the  plan 
of  the  **  Henriade,"  and  completed  the  tragedy  of  **  (Edipus,"  which  was  repre- 
sented in  1716  with  singular  success.  A  second  unjust  confinement  in  the 
Bai«ile  indnced  him  to  take  up  his  residence  in  England  for  three  years,  where 
he  was  frtvorably  received,  and  obtained  a  most  liberal  subscription  for  his 
**  Heariade."  On  his  return  to  France  in  1730,  he  published  his  **  Brutna*" 
which  was  foDowed  by  '*  Zara,"  the  most  affecting  of  his  tragedies.    His  next 
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work,  the  "  Lettres  PhUosopbiques,"  gave  such  offence  by  its  profaneness,  that 
the  parliament  of  Paris  condemned  Sie  book  to  be  burnt,  and  warrants  were 
issued,  for  apprehending  the  author.  He  therefore  passed  some  years  in  coii- 
eealroent  at  Cirey,  near  Vassi,  in  Champagne,  where  he  was  treated  with  the 
greatest  kindness  by  the  mistress  of  the  estate,  the  marchioness  du  Chatelet, 
and  wrote  his  ''Siemens  de  la  Philosophic  de  Newton,''  to  make  his  country- 
men acquainted  with  the  great  discoveries  of  the  English  philosopher.  He 
also  produced  the  plays  of  "  Alzira"  and  **  Mohammed,"  which  last  was  cen* 
sured  as  immoral  and  irreligious ;  but  his  "  Merope,"  brought  out  in  1743,  was 
received  with  such  applause,  that  the  poet  became  a  favorite  at  court,  and  was 
appointed  gentleman  of  the  bedchamber  and  historiographer  of  France.  In 
1746,  he  obtained  admission  into  the  Academy  of  Sciences,  on  which  occasion 
he  broke  through  the  old  custom  of  panegyrizing  Cardinal  Richelieu ;  but  this 
innovation  created  him  so  many  enemies,  that  he  retired  to  Luneville,  and  did 
not  return  to  Paris  till  1749. 

The  year  following,  Voltaire  went  to  Berlin,  at  the  invitation  of  the  king  of 
Prussia,  Frederick  the  Great,  who  made  him  one  of  his  chamberlains,  and  gave 
him  a  pension.  The  greatest  intimacy  for  a  time  subsisted  between  them; 
but  he  at  length  drew  upon  himself  Frederick's  displeasure,  and  quitted  Pnrn- 
sia,  carrying  with  him  the  poetical  works  of  the  king,  who  caused  him  to  be 
arrested  on  the  road,  till  the  fugitive  manuscript  was  restored. 

Voltaire  then  went  to  Colmar,  whence  he  removed  to  Geneva,  and  afterward 
settled  at  Ferney,  a  village  in  the  Pays  de  Gex,  where  he  resided  during  the 
remainder  of  his  life,  with  his  niece*,  Madame  Denis.  He  also  induced  many 
ingenious  artisans  to  settle  there,  whose  works  he  sent  to  Russia,  Germany, 
Spain,  luly,  and  Holland.  At  the  beginning  of  the  year  1778,  he  went  to 
Paris,  where  he  was  received  with  many  flattering  marks  of  distinction ;  but 
his  incessant  literary  labors,  and  the  change  from  his  accustomed  manner  of 
life,  affected  his  health  so  much,  that  he  observed,  **  I  have  come  to  Paris  to 
find  my  glory  and  my  grave."    Having  taken  a  large  dose  of  opium,  without  the 
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advice  of  his  phymcian,  il  is  ibought  lo  havo  haalened  his  death,  wbich  took 
place  May  30, 1778. 

Besides  his  poetical  works,  Voltaire  wrote  an  "  Essay  on  General  History," 
the  **  Age  of  Louis  XIV.,"  "  Life  of  Charles  XIL  A"  Sweden,"  "  History  of  the 
Czar  Peter  the  Great,"  the  romances  of  "  Candide,"  **  Zadi|,"  and  some  others. 
His  collected  works  form  seventy  volumes  octavo !  He  had  stupendous  talents, 
but  there  were  many  parts  of  his  character  by  no  means  great  or  estimable. 


WILLIAM   HOGARTH. 

William  Hogarth,  one  of  the  most  original  of  painters,  was  bom  in  the 
dty  of  London,  November  10,  1697.  From  his  childhood  he  was  fond  of 
drawing.  His  exercises  when  at  school  were  more  remarkable  for  the  orna- 
ments which  adorned  them  than  for  any  exhibition  of  proficiency  in  the  exer* 
cises  themselves.  His  father,  an  enthusiastic  and  laborious  scholar,  who,  like 
many  of  his  craft,  owed  little  to  the  favor  of  fortune,  consulted  these  indications 
of  talent  as  well  as  his  means  would  allow,  and  bound  his  son  apprentice  to  a 
silver-plate  engraver.  But  Hogarth  aspired  after  something' higher  than  draw- 
ing ciphers  and  coats-of-arms ;  and  before  the  expiration  of  his  indentures  he 
had  made  himself  a  good  draughtsman,  and  obtained  considerable  knowledge 
of  coloring.  It  was  his  ambition  to  become  distinguished  as  an  artist ;  and  not 
content  with  being  the  mere  copier  of  other  men's  productions,  he  sought  to 
oombine  the  functions  of  the  painter  with  those  of  the  engraver,  and  to  gain  the 
power  of  delineating  his  own  ideas,  and  the  fruits  of  his  acute  observation. 
He  has  himself  explained  the  nature  of  his  views,  in  a  passage  which  is  worUiy 
of  attention : — 

"  Many  reasons  led  me  to  wish  that  I  could  find  the  shorter  path — ^fix  forms 
and  characters  m  my  mind — and  instead  of  copying  the  lines  try  to  read  the 
language,  and,  if  possible,  find  the  grammar  of  the  art,  by  bringing  into  one 
focus  the  various  observations  I  had  made,  and  then  trying  by  my  power  on  the 
canvass,  how  far  my  plan  enabled  me  to  combine  and  apply  them  to  practice. 
For  this  purpose  I  considered  what  various  ways,  and  to  what  different  pur- 
poses, the  memory  might  be  applied ;  and  fell  upon  one  most  suitable  to  my 
situation  and  idle  disposition ;  laying  it  down  first  as  an  axiom,  that  he  who 
could  by  any  mesons  acquire  and  retain  in  his  memory  perfect  ideas  of  the  sub- 
jects he  meant  to  draw,  would  have  as  clear  a  knowledge  of  the  figure  as  a 
man  who  can  write  freely  hath  of  the  twenty-five  letters  of  the  alphabet,  and 
their  infinite  combinations."  Acting  on  these  principles,  he  improved  by  con- 
stant exercise  his  natural  powers  of  observation  and  recollection.  In  his  ram* 
bles  among  the  motley  scenes  of  London  he  was  ever  on  the  watch  for  striking 
features  or  incidents ;  and,  no\  trusting  entirely  to  memory,  he  was  accustomed 
when  any  face  struck  him  as  peculiarfy  grotesque  or  expressive,  to  sketch  it  on 
his  thumb-nail,  to  be  treasured  up  on  paper  on  his  return  home. 

For  some  time  after  the  expiration  of  his  apprenticeship,  Hogarth  continued 
to  practise  the  trade  to  which  he  was  bred — engraving  shop-bills,  coats-of-arms, 
figures  upon  tankards,  iic.  Soon  he  procured  employment  in  furnishing  front- 
ispieces and  designs  for  the  booksellers.  The  most  remarkable  of  these  are 
the  plates  to  an  edition  of  Hudibras,  published  in  1726.  About  1728  he  be* 
gan  to  seek  employment  as  a  portrait-painter.  Most  of  his  performances  were 
small  family  pictures,  containing  several  figures,  which  he  calls  "  Conversatioa 
Pieces,"  from  twelve  to  fifteen  inches  high.    These  for  a  time  were  very  pop 
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ikr,  aad  Ik  ptsolke  w«i  eonsidenMe^  as  his  price  was  Ioppt.  -Hii'laliHiiM 
|M>rtraits  are  few. 

lo  1729  Hogarth  coatracted  a  stolen  marriage  with  the  only  daughter  of  tbf 
Ottce  fashionable  paiarer^  Sir  James  Thomhill.  The  father,  for  sooie  time  inir 
placable,  relented  at  last  ^  and  the  reconciliation,  it  is  said,  was  ipuch  fofwarde^jl 
by  hfts  admiraiion  of  the  **  Harlot's  Progress^"  a  series  of  six  prints,  commented 
in  1731,  and  published  in  1734.  The  novelty,  as  well  as  merit  of  tbis  series 
9f  prints,  won  for  them  extraordinary  popularity ;  and  their  success  encourage^ 
Hogarth  lo  nndertake  a  similar  history  of  the  **  Rake's  Progress,"  in  eig!^ 
prints,  which  appeared  in  1733.  The  third,  and  perhaps  the  most  popular  rf 
these  pictorial  noTels,  **  Marriage^^-la-Mode,"  was  not  engraved  till  1745. 

The  merits  of  these  prints  were  sufficiently  intelligible  to  the  public ;  theif 
originality  and  boldness  of  design,  and  the  force  and  freedom  of  their  execution, 
won  for  thehi  an  extensive  popularity,  and  a  rapid  and  continued  sale.  The 
Harlot^s  Progress  was  the  most  successful,  from  its  novelty,  rather  than  from 
its  superior  excellence^  Twelve  hundred  subscribers^  names  were  entered  for  it  ^ 
it  was  dramatized  in  several  forms ;  and  we  may  note,  in  illustration  of  the  dil^ 
ference  of  past  and  present  manners,  that  fan-mounts  were  engraved,  containing 
miniature  copies  of  the  six  plates.  The  merits  of  the  pictures  were  less  obvious 
to  the  few  who  could  afford  to  spend  large  sums  on  works  of  art ;  and  Hogarth, 
too  proud  to  let  them  go  for  prices  much  below  the  value  which  he  put  upon 
ihem,  waited  for  a  long  time,  and  waited  in  vain,  for  a  purchaser.  At  last,  he 
determined  to  commit  them  to  public  sale ;  but  instead  of  the  common  method 
of  auction^  he  devised  a  new  and  complex  plan,  with  the  intention  of  excluding 
picture-dealers,  and  obliging  men  of  rank  and  wealth  who  wished  to  purchase, 
10  judge  and  bid  for  themselves.  The  scheme  failed,  as  might  have  been  ex«- 
pected.  Nineteen  of  Hogarth's  principal  pictures  produced  only  i^427  7^.,  not 
averaging  £22  l(h^  each.  The  Haiiot's  Progress  was  purchased  by  Mr.  Beclt- 
Ibrd,  at  the  rate  of  fourteen  guineas  a  picture ;  five  of  the  series  perished  in  the 
fire  at  Fonthill.  The  Rake's  Progress  averaged  twenty-two  guineas  a  picture ^ 
it  passed  into  the  possession  of  Sir  Johu  Soane,  at  the  advanced  price  of  five 
hundred  and  seventy  guineas.     The  same  eminent  architect  became  the  pro- 

C'eior  of  the  four  pictures  of  ui  Election,  for  the  sum  of  XI, 732.  Marriage-i^ 
mode  was  disposed  of  in  a  similar  way,  in  1750 ;  and  on  the  day  of  sale  one 
bidder  appeared,  who  became  master  of  the  six  pictures,  together  with  their 
frames,  for  JC115  I9s,  Mr.  Angerstein  purchased  them,  in  1797,  for  J&1,381, 
and  they  now  form  a  striking  feature  in  the  British  National  Gallery. 

The  satire  of  Hogarth  was  not  often  of  a  personal  nature ;  but  he  knew  his 
own  power,  and  he  sometimes  exercised  it.  Two  of  his  prints,  **  The  Times,** 
produced  a  memorable  quarrel  between  himself,  on  one  side,  and  Wilkes  and 
ChvrchiU  on  the  other.  The  satire  of  the  prints  of  The  Times,  which  were 
published  in  1762,  was  directed,  not  against  Wilkes  himself,  but  his  political 
friends,  Fl/U  and  Temple ;  nor  is  it  so  biting  as  to  have  required  Wttet,  in 
4efence  of  his  party,  to  retaliate  upon  one  with  whom  he  had  lived  in  familifr 
and  frien^  intercourse.  He  did  so,  however,  in  a  number  of  the  Nort)i 
BFiton,  containing  not  only  abuse  of  the  artist,  but  unjust  and  injurious  mention 
of  his  wife.  Hogarth  was  deeply  wounded  by  this  attack :  he  retorted  bf 
the  well-knewn  portrait  of  Wilkes  with  the  cap  of  liberty,  and  he  afterwav^ 
represented  Churchill  as  a  bear.  The  quarrel  was  unworthy  the  t4ents  of  eithqr 
the  painter  or  poet.  It  is  the  more  to  be  regretted,  because  its  effects,  as  bp 
himself  intimates,  were  injurious  to  Hogarth's  declining  health.  The  aummqr 
^  1764  he  spent  at  Ohiswiok,  and  the  free  air  and  exercise  worked  a  partial 
renovation  of  his  strength.  The  amendment,  however,  was  but  temporar^^; 
^and  he  died  snddenly  on  the  2dth  of  October  feUowiAg,  the  day  aft^r  hia  r#ti|na 
«»  his  Lenion  restde^pe  in  LeieeateMMiuare. 
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Hogarth  hu  left  a  memoir  of  his  own  life,  from  which  we  hare  quoted 
w^ich  containa  aomo  curious,  interesting,  and  instructive  matter  concerning  hit 
own  medea  and  motives  of  thought  and  action.  He  wrote  verses  occasionally, 
in  a  rough  and  familiar  style,  but  not  without  some  sparkles  of  his  humoroua 
turn.  But  his  roost  remarkable  performance  is  the  "  Analysis  of  Beauty,** 
eonpiposed  with  the  view  of  fixing  the  principles  of  taste,  and  laying  down  un- 
ttring  directjoDs  for  the  student  of  art.  Its  leading  principle  is,  that  the  eor- 
pentine  line  is  the  foundation  of  all  that  is  beautiful,  whether  in  nature  or  ait^ 
The  work  unquealionably  contains  much  that  is  original  and  valuable. 


JAMES   THOMSON, 

This  poet,  the  author  of  '*  The  Seasons,"  was  one  of  nine  children  of  Rer 
Thomas  Thomson,  minister  of  Ednam,  a  country  parish  near  Kelso,  in  Scot* 
land,  where  he  was  bom,  September  11,  1700.  Even  while  at  school  at  the 
neighboring  town  of  Jedburgh,  he  showed  his  poetic  tendency  by  the  composi- 
tion of  verses,  which  attracted  considerable  attention  among  his  companions 
and  the  acquaintances  of  his  family.  He  then  proceeded  to  th<»  Univeraity  of 
Edinburgh,  without,  as  it  would  appear,  having  formed  any  steady  purpose  as 
to  a  profession,  and  at  first  devoted  himself  principally  to  the  study  of  geneml 
literature ;  but  having  lost  his  father  during  his  second  year's  attendance,  he 
consented,  on  the  persuasion  of  his  friends,  to  enter  upon  a  courae  of  preparm* 
lion  for  the  church.  His  study  of  theology,  however,  was  probably  little  more 
dian  formal — and  after  some  time  an  incident  occurred  which  finally  deter- 
mined him  to  abandon  it  altogether.    This  was  the  reception  which  one  of  hie 
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wntten  ezaicitas  met  with  from  the  professor,  who,  whOa  ho  warmly  oologmi 
die  geuiiis  which  it  displayed,  expressed  his  apprehension  thai  it  woaM  hi 
■ecessary  for  the  author  to  adopt  a  very  different  style  in  his  addresses  froA 
the  pulpit  if  he  wished  to  be  intelligible  to  an  ordinary  audience.  There  w^ 
mncn  more  in  this  reproof,  if  so  it  might  be  called,  to  gratify  than  lo  disheaiten 
the  young  theologian.  If  his  ideas  and  language  were  too  imaginatiti  fiir  • 
sermon,  he  considered  that  they  might  possibly  be  all  the  better  adapted  for  m 
poem.  He  wrote  his  "  Winter,"  and  bidding  adieu  to  college  and  his  elericd 
prospects,  put  himself  on  board  a  London  smack,  with  his  work  in  his  pockei 
determined  to  try  his  fortune  on  a  new  scene. 

This  was  in  tne  year  1725.  Arrived  in  the  metropolis,  Thomson  fopnd  onl 
his  friend  Mallet,  whom  he  had  known  at  Edinburgh,  and  who  had  already 
acquired  some  reputation  by  his  poetical  productions.  Mallei  introduced  him 
to  Millar  the  bookseller,  who  purchased  from  him  his  podm  of  **  Winter"  for  a 
imali  sum,  and  published  it.  It  appeared  in  March,  1726,  and  for  a  few  weekp 
attracted  little  notice.  But  having  at  last  had  the  good  fortune  to  fall  in  tb« 
way  of  a  gentleman  who  possessed  both  a  taste  for  poetry  and  an  extensive 
acquaintance  in  the  fashionable  world,  its  merits  were  soon  made  widely  know^ 
by  his  warm  commendations,  and  the  author  was  amply  consoled  for  the  tern- 
poruv  neglect  which  he  had  suffered,  by  the  general  admiration  and  applause 
which  were  now  showered  upon  him. 

The  brilliant  success  of  this  first  effort  introduced  Thomson  to  many  of  the 
most  distinguished  and  influential  personages  of  the  day,  both  literary  and 
political,  and  brought  him  at  once  the  praises  of  Pope  and  the  patronage  of  the 
Lord  Chancellor  Talbot.  Next  year  he  published  his  *'  Summer,"  and  also  hit 
^  Britannia"  and  his  *'  Verses  to  the  Memory  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton ;"  the  year 
following,  his  *'  Spring,"  and  finally,  in  1730,  *'  The  Seasons,"  completed  by  the 
addition  of  the  "  Autumn,"  and  the  eloquent  and  noble  hymn  which  closes  the 
work.  In  1729,  likewise  had  appeared  his  tragedy  of  **  Sonhonisba,"  which 
was  not,  however,  received  with  much  approbation  either  on.  the  stage  or  when 
it  was  given  to  the  world  in  a  printed  form.  ' 

Thomson  now  spent  some  years  in  visiting  the  principal  places  of  the  conti- 
nent in  the  quality  of  companion  to  the  Honorable  Mr.  Talbot,  the  eldest  mm 
of  the  chancellor.  Soon  ailer  his  return  he  published  his  long  and  elaborate 
poem,  entitled  "  Liberty,"  which  be  himself  is  said  to  have  considered  the  beift 
of  his  productions,  but  which  has  never  become  a  favorite  with  the  publie. 
Meanwhile,  the  sinecure  place  of  secretary  of  briefs,  bestowed  upon  him  by  the 
chancellor,  supplied  him  with  a  respectable  income ;  but  the  eudden  death  of 
Lord  Talbot  in  1737  deprived  him  of  this  situation,  although  it  is  understood 
tkst  Lord  Hardwicke,  who  had  succeeded  to  the  seals,  was  disposed  to  have 
reappointed  him  had  he  been  asked.  In  these  circumstances,  Frederick  prinee 
of  Wales,  to  whom  he  had  been  made  known  by  his  friend  Lord  Lyttieto% 
granted  him  a  pension  of  one  hundred  pounds  a  year,  and  on  this  and  the  profite 
ef  his  works  he  silbsisted  till  seven  or  eight  years  afterward,  when  the  place 
ef  surveyor-general  of  the  Leeward  islands  was  obtained  for  him,  which  yielded 
him  an  income  of  about  three  hundred  pounds  af\er  paying  his  deputy.  The 
only  works  which  he  produced  for  some  years  were  several  dramatic  pieces^ 
all  now  nearly  forgotten,  except  perhaps  his  tragedy  of  '*  Tancred  and  Sici^ 
munda,"  which  experienced  a  better  reception  than  the  oChera  at  first,  and  hae 
been  occasionally  revived  since.  But  in  1746  appeared  his  admirable  **  Castle 
ef  Indolence,"  nerhaps  the  most  poetical  of  all  his  productions.  It  was  also  the 
last  effort  of  his  muse.  About  two  years  after,  he  caught  a  cold  on  returning 
one  night  by  water  from  London  to  his  residence  in  Kew  lane;  and  a  fever 
having  come  on,  he  died  on  the  27th  of  August,  1748. 

ThonisonV  remains  lie  interred  in  Richmond  churchyard  |  but  a  moeumsat 
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i«U  ii^etfeB  to  hit  tnemofy  mxtke  jeftrt  itftof  hfe  d^tA  iii  WiMirtnMlar  aA^. 
Al»  ImMIs^  ill  which  he  resided  at  Kichmimd  hu  i^eo  been  clirefiiily  preserved^ 
IkatiAg  been  eome  years  ago  repaired  at  a  great  expense.  It  was  in  the  gar- 
^bn  attached  to  this  abode,  called  Rossdale  hoose,  that,  according  to  tradition^ 
ihe  indetent  poet  would  sometimes  be  seen  eating  the  peaches  frem  the  waR 
«rith  his  lands  in  hia  pockets !  This  anecdote  may  serve  as  a  sample  of  th6 
f[etterfll  character  of  the  man,  which,  however,  akhoueh  somewhat  loxnrions^ 
<aras  ako  very  benevolent,  and  full  of  kind  and  amiable  feeling.  He  was  greatly 
Moved  for  his  simplicity  and  genuine  excellence  of  heart  by  all  to  whom  he 
was  known.  As  a  poet,  Thomson  occupies  a  very  high  place,  both  for  origi- 
mall^  and  for  force  and  beauty  of  imagination.  Perhaps  no  other  descriptions 
^eail  up  so  powerfully  as  his  the  very  effect  produced  by  real  nature  when 
'Yiewed  trough  the  illusion  of  poetic  excitement.  His  versification,  too,  al- 
diongh  not  possessing  much  variety,  nor  attuned  upon  any  very  refined  musical 
^nciple,  has  usually  a  power  and  fullness  forcibly  expressive  of  the  eap> 
tiestoest  of  the  poet's  convictions,  and  sometimes  a  sustained  grandeur  admir»- 
lily  harmonizing  with  the  lofly  aspirations  and  far-extending  viaiona  of  which 
Ilia  song  is  composed. 


NADIR   SHAH. 


^  NiDiB  ShaiI  was  a  sovereign  of  Persia,  and  one  of  the  most  warlike  of  the 
eaatem  princes.  He  was  the  son  of  a  shepherd,  and  was  bom  in  the  year 
1688,  at  a  village  near  Meshed,  in  the  province  of  Chorassan.  He  experi* 
nnced  many  vicissitudes  in  his  youth.  Restless  and  daring,  by  selling  a  por« 
^on  tt  his  father's  flock,  he  hired  a  banditti,  with  whom  he  scoured  the  country. 
In  1736,  he  engaged  in  the^  service  of  Thamas,  son  of  Hussun,  the  sophi  of 
Persia,  who  had  been  deposed  by  an  Afghan.  Under  this  prince  Nadir  greatly 
distinguished  himself,  and  at  last  grew  strong  enough  to  attack  the  AfjAan 
tisurper,  and  overthrow  him.  He  now  put  out  the  eyes  of  the  unfortunate  Tha- 
inas,  and  caused  himself  to  be  proclaimed  king  of  Persia,  in  1736,  under  the 
title  of  Nadir  Shah.  He  next  went  to  war  with  the  Afghans  for  the  recovery 
of  Candahar.  This  city  had  formerly  belonged  to  Persia,  but  was  then  in  pos- 
•ession  of  the  Ghilzies,  the  most  powerful  of  the  Afghan  tribes,  who  inhabited 
the  country  around  Candahar,  which  they  had  formed  into  an  independent  state  in 
ttie  year  1708,  when  they  revolted  from  the  Persian  government.     The  occu- 

Bition  of  the  Ghilzie  country,  which  he  reduced  to  subjection,  brought  Nadir 
hah  to  the  frontiers  of  the  Mogul  empire ;  yet  it  was  not  until  af^er  he  had 
taken  Cabul,  and  was  actually  advancing  toward  Delhi,  that  the  emperor  and 
the  people  of  that  devoted  city,  aroused  themselves  to  a  sense  of  danger.  Mo- 
liammed  Shah  then  hastily  assembled  his  forces,  and  met  the  invader  about  onb 
liandred  miles  from  Delhi,  where  he  sustained  a  total  defeat,  and  was  obliged 
ID  repair  in  person  to  the  Persian  camp,  to  make  submission  to  the  conqueror ; 
H  ead  humiliation  for  a  successor  of  the  great  Akber. 

1%e  iwd  monarchs  rode  side  by  side  to  the  capital,  where  Nadir,  asaumtn^ 
Ae  Hght  of  conquest,  distributed  his  troops  in  various  parts  of  the  <^ty,  to  the 
infinito  disgnst  of  the  inhabitants,  whd  bore  the  intrusion  and  exactions  of  the 
Memy  with  ^lootny  discontent,  until  a  report  #te  rdsed  that  Nadir  Shah  hal 
I0ied  suddenly,  wheA  the  suppressed  fury  of  the  populace  burst  forth,  and  gnA 
muiibers  o(  tll«  P^rdianir  wen^  put  to  the  sword.  In  the  midat  of  the  tomuli. 
Nadir  rode  forth  from  the  palaoe-gates,  expecting  that  his  presence  would 
#tfNMr»tbe  p#o|dei  md  put  fk  atop  to  their  violence ;  instoad  of  which,  tl&w 
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disappointment  at  seeing  him  alive,  only  added  to  their  rage ;  and  the  SInl 
then  gave  the  fearful  command,  which  devoted  to  ruin  that  magnificent  citf 
which  had  so  long  been  the  pride  of  the  eastern  world. 

When  the  order  had  been  issued  for  a  general  massacjre  of  the  unfortnnale 
inliabitants  of  Delhi,  Nadir  Shah  retired  to  a  little  mosque  in  the  grand  baiar, 
where  he  sat  for  hours  in  solitude,  while  the  work  of  death  and  destmction  was 
going  on  around  him.  Many  parts  of  the  city  were  in  flames,  and  the  number 
of  human  beings  sacrificed  on  that  dreadful  day,  is  said  to  have  amounted  lo 
fifty  thousand.  At  length,  the  wretched  emperor  forcod  his  way  into  the  pres- 
ence of  the  destroyer,  exclaiming,  with  tears  streaming  down  his  cheeks, 
**  Spare  my  people ;"  and  the  command  that  was  instantly  given  to  shed  no 
more  blood,  was  as  promptly  obeyed  as  that  which  had  caused  it  to  flow  b 
such  frightful  abundance. 

Having  thus  so  far  depopulated  the  great  capital  of  the  Mogul  empire,  and 
laid  it  partly  in  ruins,  the  Shah  proceeded  to  take  possession  of  all  its  movable . 
treasures.  Gold  and  jewels,  rich  stuffs  of  every  description,  elephants,  horses, 
camels,  and  the  celebrated  peacock  throne  of  Shah  Jehan,  were  carried  ofi*  by 
the  conquerors ;  and  so  general  was  the  plunder  that  many  persons  suspected 
of  having  concealed  their  wealth,  were  put  to  the  torture  to  make  them  confess 
where  it  was  hidden.  The  amount  taken,  according  to  the  authorities  who 
make  it  the  least,  was  one  hundred  and  fifty  millions  of  dollars ;  while  others 
say  nearly  four  hundred  millions.  During  its  collection,  to  add  to  the  horrible 
state  of  the  city,  the  gates  were  strictly  closed,  and  the  inhabitants  whom  the 
sword  had  spared,  were  perishing  by  famine.  The  public  spirit  of  an  actor, 
named  Tucki,  relieved  the  citizens  from  this  calamity ;  for  having  exhibited  a 
play  before  Nadir  which  greatly  pleased  the  latter,  and  for  which  he  was  told 
to  asik  what  he  wished,  and  it  should  be  done,  Tucki  fell  on  his  knees  before 
Nadir,  and  cried,  **  O  king,  conunand  that  the  gates  be  opened,  that  the  poor 
may  not  perish."  The  request  was  granted,  and  Tucki  rewarded  in  the  no- 
blest manner  by  the  blessings  of  his  fellow-creatures.  The  Nadir  Shah  rein- 
stated the  humble  monarch  on  his  throne,  and  wrote  to  the  chief  princes  of  In- 
dia, to  announce  his  restoration.  One  of  these  letters  was  addressed  to  the 
Raja  Saho,  and  another  to  the  Peishwa  Bajee  Rao,  desiring  that  they  would 
obey  all  the  commands  of  Mohammed  Shah,  whom  he  now  regarded  as  his 
brother,  therefore  should  return  with  his  army  to  punish  any  disobedient  vassals. 
Bajee  Hao  immediately  sent  a  large  present  in  gold  to  the  emperor,  with  a 
letter  of  submission,  which  were  acknowledged  by  a  splendid  present  in  return 
consisting  of  a  complete  dress,  a  peurl  necklace,  jewels  for  his  turban,  a  horso, 
and  an  elephant.  The  presents  made  by  an  inferior,  or  vassal  prince,  to  hi* 
superior,  are  received  as  tribute,  and  termed  his  nazzir. 

Nadir  finally  quitted  Delhi,  on  the  14th  of  April,  after  having  given  some 
good  advice  to  the  emperor,  and  obliged  him  to  cede  the  provinces  between 
Persia  and  Hindostau.  Nadir  returned  to  Persia,  where  he  retained  his  post 
Uon  on  the  throne  till  he  fell  by  assassination,  in  1747,  in  the  sixtieth  year  of 
his  age. 

It  is,  perhaps,  not  unworthy  of  remark,  that  as  of  the  two  most  fearful  inroads 
Hindustan  has  known,  that  of  Timur  preceded  and  prepared  the  country 
for  the  rise  of  the  Mogul  power,  and  the  other,  under  Nadir  Shah,  followed 
its  decline  and  accelerated  its  fdll,  so  the  motives  of  each  were  the  same,  plim- 
der ;  both  were  successt'ui  from  the  same  cause,  the  disorganized  state  of  the 
country  under  its  weak  and  worthless  rulers ;  and  lastly,  the  results  of  each 
were  in  the  highest  degree  important,  the  firs^  being  the  establishment  of  Baber 
and  his  successors;  wliile  the  Ust  opened  the  way  for  the  most  momentous 
event  of  Indian  history^the  British  rule. 
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John  Wesley,  the  celebrated  founder  of  roethodism,  was  tbe  second  son  of 
Rev.  Samuel  Wesley,  rector  of  Epworth,  in  Lincolnshire,  England,  where  he 
was  born,  June  17,  1703.  Although  bis  father  was  a  man  of  considerable  lit- 
erary attainments,  being  known  to  the  public  as  the  author  of  various  works  in 
rerse,  it  was  to  his  mother,  a  woman  of  a  much  more  zealous  and  active  char- 
acter than  her  husband,  that  Wesley  was  chiefly  indebted  for  his  early  educa- 
tion, and  probably  also  for  the  seeds  of  many  of  his  distinffuished  mental  habits. 

After  receiving  a  very  systematic  elementary  tuition  from  bis  mother,  John 
Wesley  was  sent  to  the  Charterhouse,  whence  be  removed  at  the  usual  time  to 
Christ-church  college,  Oxford.  Here  he  distinguished  himself  greatly  by  his 
diligence  and  success  as  a  student,  showing  from  the  first,  in  the  distribution 
of  his  time,  the  same  punctual  and  persevering  regard  to  method  by  means  of 
which  he  mainly  achieved  all  the  greater  objects  of  his  life.  The  reading  of 
some  religious  works,  and  especially  of  <*  Law's  Serious  Call,**  awakened  in 
him  a  strong  spirit  of  religious  fervor;  and  he  formed  that  association  with  a 
number  of  his  college  acquaintances  of  similar  views  and  feelings,  to  which, 
from  the  punctilious  regularity  of  the  members  in  their  devotions  and  general 
demeanor,  the  epithet  of  **  methodists"  was  given  as  a  name  of  reproach  by  the 
wags  of  the  university.  As  has  happened  in  other  cases,  the  objects  of  the 
intended  satire  were  nmch  too  earnest  in  the  views  they  had  adopted  to  feel 
or  to  regard  any  point  of  ridicule  which  it  might  be  supposed  to  possess,  and 
frankly  adopted  the  nickname  thus  bestowed  upon  them  by  their  opponents,  as 
their  proper  designation.  Among  their  number,  besides  Wesley,  was  the 
afterward  equally  celebrated  George  Whitefield. 
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We  can  not  here  attempt  to  jraretie  minutely  the  remainder  of  the  coarse  of 
Wesley's  busy  life,  or  to  trace  the  rise  of  that  extensive  fabric  of  ecclesiastical 
policy  of  which  he  was  the  founder.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that,  having  commenced 
his  public  labors  as  a  relijjpous  teacher  in  the  newly-formed  colony  of  Georgia, 
in  this  country,  in  the  year  1735,  he  pursued  from  this  tiAe  a  course  of  almost 
eonstant  journeying,  preaching,  and  writing,  till  within  a  week  of  his  death,  on 
the  2d  of  March,  1791,  in  ue  eighty-eighth  year  of  his  age.  During  the 
greater  part  of  this  long  period  he  rarely  preached  less  than  twice,  and  often 
torn  or  five  times  a  day ;  while,  besides  presiding  with  the  most  minute  super- 
intendence over  all  the  public  aJairs  of  the  large  and  rapidly-growing  commu- 
nity which  acknowledged  him  as  its  head,  and  transacting  a  great  deal  of  pri- 
vate business,  he  found  time  to  send  to  the  press  a  succession  of  works,  which, 
in  the  collected  edition,  amount  to  between  thirty  and  forty  volumes !  Mr. 
Southey,  who  has  made  the  life  of  this  extraordinary  man  one  of  the  most  inter- 
esting books  in  the  language,  has  given  us  the  following  account  of  the  manner 
in  which  he  contrived  to  get  through  all  this  occupation  :  "  Leisure  and  I,**  said 
Wesley,  "  have  taken  leave  of  one  another.  I  propose  to  be  busy  as  long  as  I 
live,  if  my  health  is  so  long  indulged  to  me."  This  resolution  was  made  in 
the  prime  of  life,  and  never  was  resolution  more  punctually  observed.  "  Lord, 
let  me  not  live  to  be  useless !"  was  the  prayer  which  he  uttered  afler  seeing 
one  whom  he  had  long  known  as  an  active  and  useful  magistrate,  reduced  by 
ag6  to  be  **  a  picture  of  human  nature  in  disgrace,  feeble  in  body  and  mind, 
•low  of  speech  and  understanding." 

Wesley  was  favored  with  a  constitution  vigorous  beyond  that  of  ordinary 
men,  and  with  an  activity  of  spirit  which  is  even  rarer  than  his  singular  felicity 
of  health  and  strength.  Ten  thousand  cares  of  various  kinds,  he  said,  wera 
no  more  weight  or  burden  to  his  mind  than  ten  thousand  hairs  were  to  his  head. 
His  manner  of  life  was  the  most  favorable  that  could  have  been  devised  for 
longevity.  He  rose  early,  and  lay  down  at  night  with  nothing  to  keep  him 
waking,  or  trouble  him  in  sleep.  His  mind  was  always  in  a  pleasurable  and 
wholesome  state  of  activity ;  he  was  temperate  in  his  diet,  and  lived  in  per 
petual  locomotion.  And  frequent  change  of  air  is,  perhaps,  of  all  things,  that 
which  most  conduces  to  joyous  health  and  long  life.  The  time  which  Mr. 
Wesley  spent  in  travelling  was  not  lost.  *'  History,  poetry,  and  philosophy,'' 
iaid  he,  "  I  commonly  read  on  horseback,  having  other  employment  at  other 
times.**  He  used  to  throw  the  reins  on  his  horse's  neck,  and  in  this  way  he 
rode,  in  the  course  of  his  life,  above  a  hundred  thousand  miles,  without  any 
accident  of  sufficient  magnitude  to  make  him  sensible  of  the  danger  he  incurred. 
Charles  Weslbt,  younger  brother  of  John,  was  born  in  1708,  at  Epworth, 
knd  from  the  care  of  his  father  passed  to  Westminster  s'chool,  of  which  he  be- 
came captain.  He  was  elected  in  1726  to  Christ  church,  Oxford,  and,  after 
taking  his  degrees,  embraced  w^th  warmth  the  religious  tenets  of  his  brother 
John,  whom  he  accompanied  in  his  mission  to  Georgia.  Afler  various  adven- 
tures in  his  intercourse  with  the  Indians,  he  returned  to  England  in  1736,  and 
became  a  zealous  and  active  preacher  to  the  people  of  his  own  persuasion. 
As  he  was  well  skilled  in  spriptore  divinity,  and  of  a  warm,  lively  character, 
his  discourses  were  much  admired  amon^r  the  methodists.  Though  occasion* 
tlly  resident  in  London,  he  was  chiefly  employed  as  an  itinerant  preacher 
tmong  his  adherents.  He  died  in  1 786,  aged  seventy-nine.  He  wrote  many 
of  the  best  hymns  found  in  the  Methodist  Hymn-Book,of  which  he  was  mainly 
ihe  origittal  compiler.  It  may  be  said,  that  while  John  has  unfolded  the  theo* 
logical  tetiets  of  the  methodists,  Charles  has  indelibly  impressed  them  on  th« 
hearts  of  the  people  by  clothing  (hem  in  sacred  song.  Aa  an  ilhiHtration  of  hi« 
Attaint  humor,  it  is  related  that,  on  a  friend  asking  the  reason  why  be  adapted 
80  many  of  his  hymns  to  secular  airs,  he  replied  Uiat  ^  it  was  not  right  for  lb# 
devil  to  bftvo  all  the  beat  tunes  > ' 
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JONATHAN   EDWARDS. 

Jonathan  Edwards  was  bom  in  East  Windsor,  a  Tillage  situated  on  tlM 
Connecticut  rirer,  October  5,  1703.  His  father,  the  Rev.  Timothy  Edwards, 
early  imbued  the  minds  of  his  children  with  religious  truths  drawn  from  tho 
Holy  Scriptures.  When  six  years  of  age  Jonathan  commenced  the  study  of 
Latin,  under  the  tuition  of  his  father,  who  also  taught  him  at  the  same  time  to 
write  and  reason  on  various  subject  by  committing  his  thoughts  to  paper,  for 
the  purpose  of  developing  his  intellectual  faculties.  As  an  instance  of  the 
uncommon  strength  and  penetration  of  his  mind,  it  is  related  that  when  but 
twelve  years  old,  having  heard  an  assertion  that  '*  the  soul  was  material,  and 
remained  with  the  body  till  the  resurrection,"  with  great  force  of  reasoning  and 
exhibition  of  wit,  he  wrote  a  most  ingenious  and  sensible  argument  in  refu* 
tation  of  the  proposition. 

Entering  Yale  college  in  his  thirteenth  year,  he  was  distmguished  for  his 
q^plication  to  learning,  and  for  the  originality  and  strong  powers  of  mind  dis* 
vkyed  in  his  coUegiate  course.  Having  graiduated  with  the  highest  honors  of 
nis  class  in  1720,  he  passed  the  next  two  years  in  preparation  for  the  ministry, 
and  received  a  license  to  preach  in  1722,  before  he  was  nineteen  years  of  age. 
The  following  year  he  spent  in  New  York  preaching  to  a  small  congregation* 
who  invited  Urn  to  remam  with  them,  which  he  declined,  and  in  1724  accepted 
•a  appointment  as  tutor  in  Yale  coDege ;  this  he  resigned  at  the  end  of  two 
fears,  having  received  a  call  to  settle  as  the  colleague  of  his  grandfather,  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Stoddard,  in  Northampton,  Mess.,  and  in  February,  1727,  he  was 
histalled.  litr.  Edwards  firas  iffartied  in  July  following  to  Miss  Sarah  Pierre* 
pom,  a  youBg  Udy  of  greal  perMaal  beauty,    Har  mind  was  of  a  supsris^ 
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order,  and  she  had  had  aU  the  advantagea  of  a  polished  edneatioQ ;  in  her  mait 
ners  there  was  a  peculiar  sweetness,  gentleness,  and  amiability,  which  made 
her  the  delight  and  admiration  of  all  who  knew  her.  Mr.  Edwards*  constito- 
tion  was  naturally  infirm,  and  he  was  very  abstemions  in  his  diet.  His  wife 
relieved  him  from  all  domestic  care,  conveying  his  simple  meals  to  his  study 
in  a  silver  bowl,  and  every  night,  after  the  family  had  retired  to  restf  they  there 
met  to  spend  an  hour  in  sociail  intercourse  and  religious  devotion. 

In  1729  his  venerable  'colleague  and  grandfather  departed  this  life,  deeply 
lamented  by  the  people  among  whom  he  had  labored  more  than  half  a  century. 
Mr.  Edwards  visited  Boston  in  1731,  and  while  there  delivered  a  sermon, 
entitled  "  God  glorified  in  Man*8  Dependence,**  before  an  association  of  minis- 
ters, which  was  published  at  their  request.  It  was  the  first  theological  produc- 
tion he  published,  and  it  made  such  an  impression  that  public  thanks  were 
offered  to  the  Head  of  the  church  for  raising  up  so  great  a  teacher. 

In  1735  commenced  the  remarkable  and  extensive  revival  of  religion  which 
has  stamped  that  period  as  an  era  in  the  religious  world,  as  well  for  the  extent 
of  the  work  as  the  doctrinal  controversies  growing  out  of  it,  and  with  whicli 
the  name  of  Edwards  is  most  intimately  associated.  This  revival  gradually 
declined  in  its  power,  and  in  1736  Mr.  Edwards  wrote  "  A  Narrative  of  Sur- 
prising Conversions  in  and  about  Northampton,*'  which  was  published  in  Lon- 
don, under  the  supervision  of  the  celebrated  Dr.  Watts.*  Mr.  Whitefield  visited 
Northampton  in  1740,  and  the  two  ministers  labored  together  with  great  cordi- 
ality ;  a  second  revival  began,  which  continued  for  two  years,  and  during  this 
period  it  pervaded  upward  of  a  hundred  and  fifty  congregations,  extending 
throughout  New  England  and  the  middle  states  as  far  south  as  Virginia. 
About  this  time  Mr.  Edwards  wrote  his  admirable  **  Treatise  on  the  Religious 
Affections,'*  and  "  Thoughts  on  the  Revi%'al ;"  those  works  were  republished  in 
England,  and  produced  a  decidedly  happy  influence.  He  also  wrote  a  memoir 
of  David  Brainard,  the  Indian  missionary,  who  died  at  his  house,  Oct.  9, 1749. 

The  church  at  Korthampton,  under  the  administration  of  Mr.  Stoddard,  had 
admitted  to  the  communion  all  who  chose  to  partake  of  it,  on  the  ground  that 
It  was  a  converting  ordinance ;  this  lax  state  of  discipline  was  contrary  to  Mr. 
Edwards'  views,  and  he  deemed  it  his  duty  to  enforce  a  stricter  examination  for 
membership,  which  aroused  the  animosity  of  a  portion  of  his  congregation  who 
became  clamorous  for  his  dismissal.  During  the  controversy  he  maintained 
the  truth  of  his  position  with  great  firmness  and  Christian  spirit,  and  his  essays 
on  the  subject  written  at  this  time  are  now  generally  acknowledged  as  standard 
authority.  His  opponents  accomplished  their  purpose,  and  in  1750  his  connec- 
tion with  the  church  was  dissolved.  His  family,  numbering  at  this  time  seven 
children,  one  having  died  the  previous  year,  were  now  deprived  of  the  com- 
forts of  home,  and  subject  to  many  trials ;  but  toward  the  close  of  the  year  he 
received  two  calls  to  Stockbridge  which  he  accepted,  and  in  1751  he  removed 
there  and  entered  on  the  offices  of  minister  to  the  church  and  missionary  to  the 
Indians.    Here  he  wrote,  in  four  and  a  half  months,  amid  the  cares  and  labors 

*  ItAAC  WATTt.0Be  of  Um  noK  dkUogviahed  Bnglfaih  diaenting  dWioea,  wm  born  at  SootbiunplOB, 
17th  July,  1674.  Hit  graat  abiliti«*  early  dbpUtved  themwlvvi,  and  he  wm  io  1890,  pieced  vnder 
tie  care  of  Mr.  Tbomaa  Uuwe  in  London,  where  ne  completed  bis  atadiea,  and  where  lie  had  amony 
hia  felki«r  atudenta  Hiiite,  afterward  araitUihop  of  Toam.  In  1696  he  went  bto  the  tuaihf  of  8ir  John 
Harlop,  Stake  Newini(ti»n,  aa  tutor  to  hia  aon,  and  io  2708,  be  waa'appomted  ■qcceaaor  lo  Dr.  Chavii- 
^  oey  in  the  pastoral  fMce.  Thoagh  hia  conatitntion  wat  weak,  and  hia  health  diaorderad  by  freqoenS 
fllneaa,  he  not  only  paid  particiilar  attention  to  the  datiea  of  hia  office,  hot  wrote  aome  vafaiable  worka 
•n  aabjei^i  of  divinity.  In  the  latter  pait  of  life  he  became  acqaainied  with  Sir  Tbomaa  Abney,  in 
whoae  family  he  fioand  an  a^lam  of  frifodahip  and  hoapitality,  and  where  he  died  95th  November, 
1749,  aired  aeventyfoar.  He  had  been  in  1738,  honored  io  a  very  flattering  manner,  and  nnaolinited. 
by  the  univeraitiea  of  Bdlnbargh  and  Aberdeen,  with  the  decree  of  doctor  of  divinity,  and  the  neefol 
poblicationa  which  he  leuC  Io  the  preia  deaenred  the  high  diatfaietkin.  In  hia  character  he  wa»  aa 
amiable  man,  mild,  generona^  and  rharitable,  and  it  may  be  aaid  of  him  that  few  have  left  behind  anck 
iwrity  of  liie,  or  aooh  moonmenfa  of  laborioiia  piety.  Hia  wiirke  are  ottmeroai^  hot  he  ia  bear  kaoar^ 
kthboowitiy  bf  Ua  •'FaaloM  and  Hymna,"  and  bis  **Kiaay  oa  tiM  ImprovMiaBt  oftha  Mlad.** 
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of  Ilia  dimble  Toeation,  his  immortal  **  Essay  on  the  Freedom  of  the  Will.** 
•*  This  work,"  says  Dugald  Stewart,  •♦  never  was  answered,  and  never  will  bo 
answered;  it  rabes  its  author  to  the  same  rank  as  a  metaphysician  with  Locke 
and  Leibnitz.**  In  the  sunmwr  of  1854,  he  was  seized  with  a  severe  fever, 
from  which  he  did  not  recover  till  January  following ;  and  his  pursuits  were 
still  lurthea  interrupted  by  the  war  with  the  French  and  Indians,  during  which 
soldiers  were  quartered  in  his  house.  In  the  last  three  years  of  his  residence 
in  Stockbridge,  however,  he  wrote  some  of  his  ablest  works,  among  which 
are  the  ''  Dissertations  on  God  Last  End  in  the  Creation  of  the  World,**  and 
OD  ''The  Nature  of  True  Virtue.**  He  also  finished  in  1757  his  "Treatise 
on  Original  Sin,**  which  is  ranked  next  to  that  on  the  Freedom  of  the  Will,  for 
clearness,  force,  and  comprehensiveness.     It  was  in  press  at  the  time  he  died. 

In  September,  1757,  his  son-in-law,  the  Rev.  Aaron  Burr,  president  of  the 
college  of  New  Jersey,  died ;  two  days  after  Mr.  Edwards  was  unanimously 
elected  to  fill  the  vacant  place.  This  was  an  unexpected  call,  and  with  great 
modesty  he  replied  to  the  trustees,  pointing  out  his  disqualifications  for  the 
office,  wherein  he  says,  "  So  far  as  I  myself  am  able  to  judge  of  what  talents 
I  have  for  benefiting  my  fellow-creatures  by  word,  I  think  I  can  write  better 
than  I  can  speak.**  In  doubt  as  to  the  path  of  duty,  he  submitted  the  question 
to  some  of  his  most  enlightened  friends,  and  upon  their  advice  he  left  his 
hauly  at  Stockbridge  and  proceeded  to  Princeton,  where  he  arrived  in  January, 
1758.  A  few  days  after  he  heard  of  the  death  of  his  father,  whose  useful  life 
had  been  lengthened  out  to  nearly  ninety  years.  Several  weeks  elapsed  before 
his  inauguration,  but  in  the  meantime  he  preached  in  the  college-chapel,  which 
his  fame  caused  to  be  filled  on  every  occasion  to  its  utmost  limits.  The  insti- 
totion  was  formally  committed  to  his  charge  on  the  16th  of  February. 

The  small-pox  had  become  very  common  in  the  country,  and  was  then  at 
Princeton,  and  rapidly  spreading.  As  Mr.  Edwards  had  never  had  it,  and 
innoculation  was  then  practised  with  great  success,  he  proposed  to  be  innocu- 
lated,  if  the  physician  should  advise  it,  and  the  corporation  give  their  consent. 
Accordingly,  he  was  innoculated,  February  13th;  he  had  it  favorably,  and  it 
was  thought  all  danger  was  over ;  but  a  secondary  fever  set  in,  and  by  reason 
of  a  number  of  pustules  in  his  throat,  the  necessary  medicines  could  not  be 
administered  to  check  the  fever.  It  therefore  raged  till  it  put  an  end  to  his  life, 
on  the  22d  of  March,  1758,  in  the  fifty-fifth  year  of  his  age. 

Thus  died,  in  the  prime  of  life,  and  in  the  midst  of  labors  which,  had  they 
been  completed,*  would  no  doubt  have  still  more  highly  exalted  his  reputation 
as  the  greatest  theologian  and  metaphysican  of  America,  if  not  of  the  world. 
Sir  James  Mackintosh  says  of  him,  '*  In  power  of  subtle  argument  he  was 
perb^M  unmatched,  certainly  was  unsurpassed  among  men.'*  We  might  add 
the  opinions  of  Dr.  Chalmers,  Robert  Hall,  and  many  others,  to  the  same  effect. 
Mr.  Edwards  was  not  an  orator ;  yet  the  power  of  his  imagination,  the  keen- 
ness of  his  wit,  the  overwhelming  weight  of  his  argument,  the  intenseness  of 
his  feeling,  and  the  solemnity  of  his  manner,  always  riveted  the  closest  atten- 
tion of  his  audience.  As  a  theologian  he  was  remarkable  for  the  extensive- 
nese  of  his  views ;  and  as  a  controversialist,  he  was  unusually  candid  and  fair. 
Everything  he  wrote  was  characterized  by  originality,  and  by  the  excellent 
spirit  which  breathed  through  them  all.  His  powers  of  reasoning  were  resist- 
less ;  and  hence  arises  that  wondrous  trait  m  all  his  grand  treatises,  namely, 
the  nnauswerableness  of  his  arguments.  Such  are  a  few  of  the  prominent 
points  in  die  life,  character,  and  writings  of  the  truly  great  President  Edwards 

*  Hr.  Bdwwda  had  inleiidad  to  prepare  seTeral  works ;  one  of  them  waa  **  A  Harmony  of  the  Old 
and  New  Teataaaeota,'*  and  another,  which  would  have  been  bia  maaterpieoe,  be  had  begnn  on  the 
**  Hiatory  of  the  Work  of  RedRropdon,"  a  complete  ayatem  of  divinity  on  a  new  plan,  in  whicfi  the 
•venta  of  beavea,  eaitfa,  and  bell,  ahoald  be  treated  in  their  natural  order,  and  the  rarioas  parta  of  dof 
ffitel  Ikec^ogy  m  iatecwofen  aa  to  appear  in  beaotiAil  haniMmy  with  the  whole. 
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BENJAMIN   FRANKLIN. 

pROBABLT  a  greater  man  than  Bi^mamin  Franklin  nerer  Hired,  fegarded 
with  that  analytical  discrimination  which  distin^ishes  true  greatness  in  inhe* 
rent  qualities  rather  than  in  brilliant  external  displays ;  and  in  almost  eveiy 
particular  characteristic  of  a  man,  he  presented  a  model  of  excellence  of  th« 
highest  standard. 

Benjamin  Franklin  was  bom  in  Boston,  Massachusetts,  on  the  17th  of  Janu* 
ary>  1706.  His  father  was  a  true  puritan,  and  immigrated  hither  from  England^ 
in  1682.  He  soon  afler  married  Miss  Folger,  a  native  of  Boston.  Bein^  nei- 
ther a  mechanic  nor  farmer,  he  turned  his  attention  to  the  business  of  a  soap*boil€f 
and  tallow-chandler,  which  was  his  occupation  for  life. 

The  parents  of  Benjamin  wished  him  to  be  a  minister  of  the  gospel,  and  they 
began  to  educate  him  with  that  end  in  view,  but  their  slender  means  were  not 
adequate  for  the  object,  and  the  intention  was  abandoned.  He  was  kept  at  a 
eommon  school  for  a  few  years,  and  then  taken  into  the  service  of  his  father 
The  business  did  not  please  the  boy,  and  he  was  entered,  on  probation,  with  n^ 
cutler.  The  fee  for  his  admission  to  apprenticeship  was  too  high,  and  he  abaa 
^on^d  that  pursuit  also,  and  was  put  under  the  instruction  of  an  elder  brother 
who  waa  a  printer.  There  he  continued  until  he  became  quite  proficient,  and  iw 
tlie  while  he  wae  lemavkahle  fev  his  aiiidiouniMa,  aeMon  qpendiiifaa  ham 
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1  his  books,  in  idle  anrasefnent.  At  length  the  hannony  between  himself 
tod  brother  was  interrupted,  and  he  left  his  senrice  and  went  on  board  of  a 
Teasel  in  &e  harbor,  bound  for  New  York.  In  that  city  he  could  not  obtain 
employment,  and  he  proceeded  on  foot  to  Philadelphia,  where  he  arrived  on  a 
saUMUh  morning.  His  first  appearance  there  attracted  considerable  attention  in 
the  streets.  With  his  spare  clothing  in  his  pocket,  and  a  loaf  of  bread  under 
each  arm,  he  wandered  about  until  he  came  to  a  quaker  meeting,  where  he  en* 
tered,  sat  down,  went  to  sleep,  and  slept  soundly  until  worship  was  closed.  He 
was  then  awakened  by  one  of  the  congregation,  and  he  sought  some  other  place 
of  rest.  He  was  then  but  seventeen  years  old,  friendless  and  alon#,  with  but 
a  single  dollar  in  his  pocket.  He  soon  found  employment  as  compositor  ij  one 
of  die  two  printing  establishments  then  in  Philadelphia,  and  was  at  once  no- 
ticed and  esteemed  by  his  employers,  for  his  industry  and  studious  habits. 

Having  written  a  letter  to  a  friend  at  Newcastle  in  Delaware,  in  which  he 
gave  a  graphic  account  of  his  journey  from  Boston  to  Philadelphia,  which  let- 
ter was  shown  to  Governor  Keith,  of  that  province,  that  functionary  became 
much  interested  in  the  young  journeyman-printer,  and  invited  him  to  his  man- 
sion. Friendship  succeeded  the  first  interview,  and  the  governor  advised  him 
to  set  up  business  for  himself,  and  offered  his  patronage.  The  plan  of  opera- 
tion was  rather  an  extensive  one,  and  involved  the  necessity  of  making  a  voy- 
age to  England  for  materials.  Franklin  went  to  London,  but  found  Sir  Wil- 
liam Keith's  patronage  of  so  little  avail,  that  he  was  obliged  to  seek  employ- 
ment for  his  daily  bread.  He  obtained  a  situation  as  journeyman  printer  in  one 
of  the  principal  offices  there,  and  by  the  same  line  of  industry,  studiousness, 
punctuality,  and  frugality,  he  soon  won  to  himself  numerous  friends.  Unfortu- 
aately  he  was  thrown  in  the  way  of  some  distinguished  infidels  while  in  Lon- 
don (among  whom  was  Lord  Mandeville),  and  received  fiattering  attentions  fron# 
tfaem.  His  mind  became  tinctured  wiUi  their  views,  and  he  was  induced  to 
write  a  pamphlet  upon  deistical  metaphysics,  a  performance  which  he  afterward 
fegretied,  and  candidly  condemned.  ' 

With  the  fruits  of  his  earnings  Franklin  resolved  to  take  a  trip  to  the  conti- 
Bent,  but  just  as  he  was  on  the  point  of  departure,  he  received  an  ofier  from  a 
mercantile  friend,  about  to  sail  for  America,  to  accompany  him  as  a  clerk.  He 
accepted  it,  and  embarked  for  home  in  July,  1726.  ^ 

With  his  new  employer,  at  Philadelphia,  Franklin  had  before  him  a  prospect 
of  prosperity  and  wealth,  but  soon  a  heavy  cloud  obscured  the  bright  vision. 
His  friend  died,  and  once  more  Franklin  became  a  journeyman-printer  with  his 
old  employer.  In  a  short  time  he  formed  a  partnership  with  another  printer,  and 
eommencod  business  in  Philadelphia,  where  his  character,  habits,  and  talents, 
toon  gained  him  warm  friends,  public  confidence,  and  a  successful  business^ 
In  1730,  he  married  a  young  widow  lady  whose  maiden  name  was  Read.  Htf 
had  sought  her  hand  before  going  to  England,  but  she  gave  it  to  another.  Hef 
husband  died  while  Franklin  was  absent,  and  their  intimacy  was  renewed  soon 
after  his  return.  So  multifarious  were  the  public  and  private  labors  of  useful- 
ness of  this  great  man,  firom  this  period  until  his  death,  that  our  circumscribed 
Kmits  will  permit  us  to  notice  them  only  in  brief  chronological  order. 

In  1732,  Franklin  began  his  useful  annual,  called  "  Poor  Richard's  Almanac* 
It  was  widely  circulated  in  the  colonies,  and  in  England,  and  was  translated 
into  several  continental  languages  of  Europe.  It  continued  Until  1757.  About 
Ae  same  time  he  commenced  a  newspaper,  which  soon  became  the  most  pop- 
ular one  in  the  colonies.  By  constant,  persevering  study,  he  acquired  a  knowl- 
edge of  the  Latin,  French,  Spanish,  and  Italian  languages.  He  projected  a 
therary  club,  called  the  Junto,  and  the  books  which  they  collected  for  their  use, 
fermed  the  nucleus  of  the  present  extensive  Philadelphia  libraiy.  He  wrote 
tally  pamphleta'Coiitaiiiing  essajns  upon  popular  sttbisctSy  whidi  were  read  with 
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aridity,  tnd  inad^  him  yery  popular.    With  his  popularity,  his  business  ia- 
creased,  and  his  pecuniary  circumstances  became  easy  in  a  few  years. 

In  1734,  he  was  appointed  government  printer  for  Pennsylvania,  and  in  1736 
he  received  the  appointment  of  clerk  of  the  general  assembly.  The  next  year 
he  was  made  postmaster  of  Philadelphia.  The  income  arising  from  these  offi- 
ces, and  from  his  business,  relieved  him  from  constant  drudgery,  and  left  him 
leisure  for  philosophical  pursuits,  and  the  advancement  of  schemes  for  the  pub- 
lic good.  He  organized  fire  companies  in  Philadelphia,  the  first  on  the  conti- 
nent, and  he  devised  4neans  for  paving  the  streets,  and  lighting  the  ci^  with 
gas.  All  military  discipline  in  the  province  had  become  entirely  neglected^ 
but  Franklin  saw  the  utility  of  a  thorough  knowledge  of  tactics,  and  he  applied 
himself  to  the  task  of  instruction.  He  projected  the  '*  American  Philosophi- 
cal Society,"  the  *'  Pennsylvania  Hospital,"  and  the  "  Pennsylvania  University."* 
In  1742,  he  published  a  treatise  on  the  improvement  of  chimneys,  and  invented 
the  celebrated  stove  which  bears  his  name.  This  invention  he  gave  to  the 
public. 

In  1741,  he  commenced  the  publication  of  the  "  General  Magazine  and  Hia* 
torical  Chronicle,  for  the  British  Plantations,"  which  had  a  wide  circulation. 
In.  1744,  he  was  elected  a  member  of  the  general  assembly,  and  was  annualljr 
re-elected  for  ten  consecutive  years.  It  was  about  this  time  that  he  made  some 
of  his  philosophical  discoveries,  upon  the  mysterious  wings  of  which  his  fame 
spread  world-wide. 

In  1753,  he  was  appointed  a  commissioner  to  treat  with  the  Indians  at  Car- 
lisle. In  1754,  he  was  a  delegate  from  Pennsylvania  to  a  convention  of  repre- 
sentatives of  the  colonies  that  met  at  Albany  to  consult  upon  the  general  de- 
fence and  security  against  the  French.  He  there  proposed  an  admirable  plan 
of  union.  About  this  time  he  was  appointed  deputy  postmaster-general.  He 
was  also  active  in  improving  the  military  affairs  of  the  colony,  and  rendered  Gen- 
eral Braddock  distinguished  service  in  providing  materials  for  his  expeditioD 
against  Fort  du  Quesne.  In  1757,  Franklin  was  sent  by  the  general  assembly 
of  the  province,  to  London,  as  its  counsel  in  a  dispute  with  the  governor ;  and 
he  so  managed  the  case  as  to  obtain  a  verdict  for  the  assembly.  He  remained 
a  resident  agent  for  the  colony,  in  England,  for  five  years,  and  formed  many 
valuable  acquaintances  while  there.  On  his  return,  he  was  publicly  thanked 
by  the  general  assembly,  and  the  sum  of  twenty  thousand  dollars  was  presented 
to  him  as  compensation  for  his  important  services. 

In  1764,  he  was  again  sent  to  England  as  agent  for  the  colony,  upon  busineoB 
similar  to  that  for  which  he  was  first  sent,  and  he  was  there  when  the  stamp  • 
act  was  passed,  loudly  and  boldly  protesting  against  it.  His  opinions  had  great 
weight  Uiere ;  and,  having  been  appointed  agent  for  several  of  the  cofonies, 
the  eyes  of  statesmen  at  home  and  abroad  were  turned  anxiously  toward  him» 
as  the  storm  of  the  Revolution  rapidly  gathered  in  dark  and  threatening  clouds. 
He  labored  assiduously  to  efifect  conciliation,  and  he  did  much  to  arrest  for  a 
long  time  the  blow  that  finally  severed  the  colonies  from  the  mother-country. 
Satisfied  at  length  that  war  was  inevitable,  he  returned  home  in  1775,  and  waa 
at  once  elected  a  delegate  to  the  general  congress.  He  was  again  elected  in 
1776,  and  was  one  of  the  committee  appointed  to  draft  a  declaration  of  inde- 
pendence, and  voted  for  its  adoption,  and  signed  it  on  the  2d  of  August. 

In  September,  Franklin  was  appointed  one  of  three  commissioners  to  meet 
lAnd  Howe  in  conference  on  Staten  Island,  and  hear  his  propositions  for  peace. 
The  attempt  at  conciliation  proved  abortive,  and  hostilities  commenced.  About 
this  time  a  convention  was  called  in  Pennsylvania,  for  the  purpose  of  organi- 
sing a  state  government,  according  to  the  recommendation  of  the  general  con- 
gress. Franklin  was  chosen  its  president,  and  his  wisdom  was  manifested  in 
die  constitution  which  followed.    He  was  appointed  by  Congress  a  commia* 
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■oner  to  the  comt  of  France,  to  negotiate  a  treaty  of  alliance.  Altbough  then 
OTcr  soTeDty  years  of  age,  he  accepted  the  appointment,  and  sailed  in  October, 
1776.  He  was  received  with  distinguished  honors,  and  strong  expressions  of 
sympathy  in  behalf  of  his  country  were  made ;  yet  the  French  ministry  were 
so  cautions,  that  it  was  not  until  the  news  of  the  capture  of  Burgoyne  reached 
them,  and  American  affairs  looked  brighter,  that  they  would  enter  into  a  formal 
negotiation.  A  treaty  was  finally  concluded,  and  was  signed  by  Franklin  and 
the  French  minister,  m  February,  1778.  America  was  acknowledged  inde- 
pendent, and  the  French  government  openly  espoused  her  cause.  Franklin 
was  invested  by  Congress  with  almost  unlimited  discretionary  powers,  and  his 
duties  were  very  arduous  and  complex ;  yet  he  discharged  them  with  a  fidelity 
and  skill  which  excited  the  admiration  of  Europe.  Great  Britain  at  length 
yielded,  and  consented  to  negotiate  a  treaty  of  peace  upon  the  basis  of  Ameri- 
can independence,  and  on  the  3d  of  September,  1783,  Doctor  Franklin  had  the 
pleasure  of  signing  a  definitive  treaty  to  that  effect.  It  was  on  this  occasion, 
thai  Franklin  again  put  on  a  suit  of  clothes  which  ten  years  before,  on  the  occa- 
sion of  his  being  insulted  before  the  English  privy  council,  he  declared  he 
woold  never  wear  again  until  he  had  '*  signed  England's  degradation  and  Amer- 
ica's independence.** 

Franklin  now  asked  leave  of  Congress  to  return  home  to  his  family,*  but  ho 
was  detained  there  until  the  arrival  of  Mr.  JefiTerson,  his  successor,  in  1785. 
His  return  to  America  was  received  with  every  demonstration  of  joy  and  re- 
spect, not  only  from  the  most  distinguished  individuals,  but  from  nearly  every 
public  body  in  the  country.  Notwithstanding  his  great  age  (eighty  years),  the 
public  claimed  his  services,  and  he  was  appointed  president  of  Pennsylvania, 
which  office  he  held  three  years.  In  1787,  he  was  in  the  convention  which 
framed  the  present  constitution  of  the  United  States,  and  this  was  the  last  pub- 
He  duty  he  performed.  The  gout  and  stone,  with  which  he  had  been  afflicted 
nany  years,  terminated  his  life  on  the  17th  of  April,  1790,  in  the  eighty-fourth 
year  of  his  age.  A  vast  concourse  of  people  followed  his  body  to  the  grave, 
and  the  whole  country,  nay,  the  whole  civilized  world,  mourned  his  loss. 

Congress  directed  a  universal  mourning  throughout  the  United  States  for 
thirty  days.  In  France,  and  indeed  throughout  Europe,  die  news  of  his  death 
was  received  with  profound  grief.  The  deputies  of  the  national  assembly  of 
France  adopted  a  resolution  to  wear  mourning  for  three  days ;  the  eloquent 
Mirabeau  announced  his  death,  in  a  brief  but  brilliant  eulogium,  in  which  he 
ssed  these  words :  "  Franklin  is  dead  !**  (A  profound  silence  reigned  throughout 
the  hall.)  '*  The  genius  which  gave  freedom  to  America,  and  scattered  torrents 
ef  light  upon  Europe,  is  returned  to  the  bosom  of  the  Divinity !  The  sage^ 
whom  two  worlds  claim — the  man  disputed  by  the  history  of  the  sciences,  and 
Ae  history  of  empires — holds,  most  undoubtedly,  an  elevated  rank  among  the 
htmaa  species.  Political  cabinets  have  too  long  notified  the  death  of  those 
who  were  never  great  but  in  their  funeral  orations ;  the  etiquette  of  courts  have 
W  too  long  sanctioned  hypocritical  grief.  Nations  ought  only  to  mourn  for 
dieir  benefactors ;  the  representatives  of  freemen  ought  never  to  recommend 
toy  other  than  the  heroes  of  humanity  to  their  homage.  •  •  •  • 
Antiquity  would  have  elevated  altars  to  that  mortal,  who,  for  the  advantage 
ef  tlM  human  race,  embracing  both  heaven  and  earth  in  his  vast  and  extensive 
mind,  knew  how  to  subdue  thimder  and  tyranny !  Enlightened  and  free  Europe 
•t  least  owes  its  remembrance  and  its  regrets,  to  one  of  the  greatest  men  whe 
has  ever  served  the  cause  of  philosophy  and  of  liberty." 

*  Frmnklin  bail  two  childreti.  •  ton  ■nil  diiiifrlfter.  The  fonner  wai  a  rojtl  goraraor  of  New  JerM^ 
WCre  the  Rnmiation,  find  adhGriivr  lo  the  goveninient,  he  went  lo  Bn§rltsd,  wliera  he  died.  Hm 
dMi^r  married  Mr  Baciie,  of  Fbfladelphii.  whoM  deKenduiU  an  amoog  the  flrat  ftmHiMof  that 
iilgr  at  tha  preeent  doia. 
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LINNiEUS. 

The  celebrated  CnARirs  ton  Linne,  or  Linnjbus,  as  he  is  generally  caned 
in  this  country,  the  prince  of  modem  botanists,  was  bom,  as  he  himself  in- 
forms US,  at  the  small  village  of  Sashult,  in  the  parish  of  Stenbrohult,  in  the 
province  of  Smaland,  Sweden,  May  23,  1707.  His  ancestors  were  humble 
peasants ;  but  his  father,  afler  struggling  through  many  difficulties,  had  quali- 
ied  himself  to  enter  the  church,  and  at  the  time  of  the  birth  of  Charles,  wh9 
was  his  eldest  child,  held  the  cure  of  the  parish  of  Stenbrohult.  He  was  very 
fond  of  botany,  and  had  a  large  collection  of  rare  and  foreign  plants  in  his  gar- 
den, in  which  he  spent  much  of  his  time,  and  where  Charles,  almost  as  soon 
as  he  had  left  his  cradle,  was  his  constant  companion.  It  was  in  this  way,  n9 
doubt,  that  he  was  first  led  to  the  love  of  the  science,  which  he  was  destined 
•o  greatly  to  adom.  **  Bat  his  bent,"  to  quote  his  own  words,  '*  was  first  deci* 
dedly  displayed  on  die  following  occasion.  He  was  scarcely  four  years  old 
when  be  accompanied  his  father  to  a  feast  at  Mokler;  and  in  the  evening,  it 
being  a  very  pleasant  season  of  the  year,  the  guests  seated  themselves  on  some 
iowery  turf,  listening  to  the  pastor,  who  made  various  remarks  on  the  namee 
and  properties  of  the  plants,  showing  them  the  roots  of  the  SuceisOj  Torment 
fi^tf,  Orchides,  dtc.  The  child  paid  the  most  unintenrupted  attention  to  all  he 
•aw  and  heard,  and  from  diat  houv  never  ceased  harassing  hisr  father  about  th« 
name,  qualities,  and  aature,  of  every  plant  he  met  with ;  indeed  he  very  oftea 
asked  more  than  his  father  was  able  to  answer,  but,  like  otW  children^  be 
ttsed  immediately  to  forget  what  he  had  learned,  and  especialv  the  names  ef 
flanta.    Hence,  the  father  was  aometiniee  put  out  of  biunor,  ami  refuted  lo  wm* 
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mmf  bira,  vnkss  lie  'woM  ptomise  to  remember  wbal  was  fold  biok  Her  ba4 
Ibis  barshness  any  bad  effect,  for  be  aAerward  retained  witb  ease  wbaterer  he 
b^rd."  Wben  Linnsos  was  ten  years  old  be  was  sent  to  scbool  at  Wezio,  le 
be  edacated  for  tbe  cburcb ;  and  bere  and  at  tbe  gymnasium  of  tbe  same  place 
be  continued  for  eigbt  or  nine  years.  During  all  tbis  time,  boweTer,  be  coa^ 
fesses  that  be  made  very  little  progress  in  tbe  studies  to  wbicb  be  was  cbie^ 
expected  to  attend ;  in  mathematical  and  physical  science  be  was  superior  t# 
most  of  his  schoolfellows^  but  in  literature  and  the  languages  be  made  little  of 
M>  progress.  The  bent  of  bis  mind  was  so  strong  in  one  direction  thai  erery- 
thing  but  his  favorite  pursuits  appeared  indifferent  to  him — the  peculiariw  of 
all  enthusiasts,  and  the  chief  source  both  of  their  weakness  zni  of  theif 
streogtb.  Whenever  he  could  escape  from  tbe  school,  be  was  off  to  gatbet 
botanical  specimens  in  the  fields  and  woods^  The  consequence  of  all  tlus  wa% 
ibat  in  1726,  when  bis  father  came  to  bring  him  home  from  tbe  gymnaainiA 
witb  the  intenUon  of  sending  him  to  tbe  university,  be  rec<.ived  such  an  ao^ 
count  of  him  from  tbe  masters,  that  be  gave  up  all  thought  of  educating  bim 
for  the  church,  and  determined  to  bind  him  apprentice  to  some  mechanical  occih 
pation.  He  had  in  fact  made  up  bis  mind  to  article  him  to  a  shoemaker  or 
tailor,  when  be  fbrtunately  happened  to  call  upon  a  Dr.  Rodimann,  a  physician 
in  tbe  town.  He  mentioned  his  intentions  with  regard  to  his  son,  and  the  vex^ 
ation  which  bis  conduct  had  occasioned  him.  Dr.  Rothmann  took  a  more 
considerate,  and  as  it  turned  out,  a  much  truer  view  of  the  case,  than  either  tbf 
voung  man's  masters  or  his  father  had  done.  It  was  pretty  evident,  be  ae> 
knowledged,  that  Charles  was  not  likely  to  become  a  luminary  of  the  chureh  & 
but  it  did  not  follow  from  that  that  be  might  not  succeed  in  a  more  congenial 
profession.  In  short,  the  benevolent  physician,  ended  tbe  conversatioB  by  pro» 
posing  to  the  clergyman  to  take  his  son  into  his  own  house,  if  he  would  pei^ 
mit  bim  to  continue  his  studies,  not  in  divinity,  but  in  medicine.  Such  an  of» 
fer,  which,  besides  other  valttid)le  advantages,  promised  so  much  to  lighten  tbe 
expense  of  tbe  young  man's  education^  was  not  to  be  rejected.  Next  yesTi 
Linnsus  proceeded  to  the  university  oif  Lund.  We  must  not,  however,  omil 
tbe  amusing,  and  as  he  cdls  it  himself,  **  not  very  creditable  certificate,''  widi 
which  he  was  dismissed  by  the  head  master  of  the  gymnasium :  "  Youth  ai 
school^'  it  said,  "  may  be  compared  to  shrubs  in  a  garden,  which  will  some* 
times,  though  rarely,  elude  all  the  care  of  the  ^dener,  but  if  transplanted  into 
a  different  soil,  may  become  fruitful  trees.  Witb  this  view,  therefore,  and  no 
other,  the  bearer  is  sent  to  the  university,  where  it  is  possible  that  he  may  meet 
with  a  climate  propitious  to  bis  progress*^  But  Linnsus,  by  tbe  favor  of  a 
friend,  found  means  to  get  his  name  enrolled  in  the  classes,  without  showing  this 
document,  tbe  horticultural  style  of  which,  at  any  rate,  was  so  appropriate  to 
tbe  subject.  At  Lund  he  was  taken  into  the  house  of  Stobetis,  one  of  the  med-» 
ical  professors,  who  was  charmed  with  the  botanical  knowledge  he  found 
bim  to  possess ;  and  he  derived  particular  advantage  from  the  extensive  libraiY 
belonging  to  this  gentleman,  often  sitting  up  all  night  to  peruse  the  books  which 
be  borrowed  from  it.  Next  year,  however,  be  determined  to  leave  this  comfortable 
retreat  for  tbe  university  of  Upsala,  where  he  thouj^t  be  would  enjoy  superior 
idvanftages.  All  the  assistance  that  bis  parents  could  give  bim  for  this  projedy 
amount^  to  a  sum  of  about  forty  dollars,  and  with  this  he  set  out.  **  But  in  a 
iboit  time,^  as  he  tells  us,  "  be  found  his  pocket  quite  empty,  no  chance  ct 
obtaining  private  pupils  (who  in  fact  are  seldom  put  under  the  care  of  medical 
students),  nor  any  other  means  of  obtaining  a  livelihood.  He  was  obliged  to 
trust  to  chance  for  a  meal,  and,  in  the  article  of  dress  was  driven  to  such  shifio 
diat  he  was  obliged,  wben  his  shoes  required  maiding,  to  patch  them  widi  foMei 
paper,  instead  of  sending  them  to  the  cobbler."  Here  also,  however,  hia  tal 
eiOa  ^  aoquireipeiiU  at  last  recfmunended  him  to  a  protector,  the  < 
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feMor  CoMqs,  who  took  him  into  his  own  hoQse,  as  Rothman  and  Stobanis  haJ 
done  before.  It  was,  while  at  Upsala,  about  the  close  of  the  year  1729,  that 
his  thoughts  were  first  turned  to  the  new  riews  upon  which  he  has  founded  his 
celebrated  system  of  vegetable  nature,  by  the  perusal  of  a  review  of  Yalliant's 
treatise  on  ihe  sexes  of  plants  in  the  Leipsic  Commentaries.  Soon  after  he 
pat  a  sketch  of  his  system  into  the  hands  of  Rudbeck,  the  professor  of  botany  , 
and  that  gentleman  was  so  much  struck  with  its  novelty  and  ingenuity  that  he 
immediately  formed  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  author,  and  eventually 
employed  him  as  his  assistant  in  lecturing.  This  was  the  first  escape  which 
Linnnus  made  from  obscurity  into  anything  like  public  notice ;  but  he  had  still 
a  long  course  of  difficulties  to  contend  with.  Meanwhile  he  was  making  him- 
self known  over  all  Europe  by  a  rapid  succession  of  publications  illustrative 
of  his  new  views  in  natural  history.  That  study  was  becoming  more  and  more 
everv  year  a  passion  which  absorbed  his  whole  mind.  In  1736,  he  visited 
England,  where  he  is  said  to  have  been  so  enchanted  by  ihe  golden  bloom  of 
the  furze  in  the  neighborhood  of  London,  and  especially  on  Putney  heath,  that 
lie  fell  on  his  kiid^  in  a  rapture  of  delight  at  the  sight.  At  last,  about  the  year 
1739,  he  took  up  his  residence  as  a  practising  physician  at  Stockholm. 
In  1741,  he  was  appointed  professor  of  medicine  at  Upsala,  and  from  this  time 
he  may  be  considered  as  having  been  on  the  fair  road  to  fame  and  fortune. 
The  "  Species  Plantarum,**  his  great  work,  in  which  his  system  was  first  fully 
developed,  appeared  in  1753,  in  two  volumes,  which,  however,  have  since  been 
extended  to  ten.  In  1758,  he  was  created  by  the  king  of  Sweden,  a  knight 
of  the  distinguished  order  of  the  Polar  Star,  and  in  1761  was  ennobled.  A&r 
many  literary  labors,  which  we  have  not  space  to  enumerate,  and  accumulating 
a  respectable  fortune,  this  great  naturalist  died  at  his  estate  of  Hammarby,  near 
Upsala,  on  the  11th  of  January,  1778,  in  the  seventy-first  year  of  his  age.  At 
the  conclusion  of  a  very  curious  diary  kept  by  him,  which  has  been  published, 
he  gives  an  account  of  his  own  character  and  habits  at  great  length.  He  was, 
he  sa^,  in  the  highest  degree  averse  from  everything  that  bore  the  appearance 
of  pride.  He  was  not  luxurious,  but  lived  as  temperately  as  most  people. 
During  the  winter  he  slept  from  nine  till  seven,  but  in  summer  from  ten  to  three. 
He  never  deferred  doing  what  was  necessary  to  be  done.  Everything  he  ob* 
•erred  he  noted  down  in  its  proper  place  immediately,  and  never  trusted  it  to 
memory.  He  always  entertained  veneration  and  admiration  for  his  Creator, 
and  endeavored  to  trace  his  science  to  its  Author. 


EARL   OF   CHATHAM. 

WtLLUH  Pitt,  commonly  distinguished  as  the  Crreat  Lord  Chatham,  waa 
bom  ai  London,  November  15,  1708,  and  was  the  son  of  Robert  Pitt,  Esq.,  of 
Boconnoc,  in  Cornwall.  He  was  educated  first  at  Eton,  and  afterward  at  Trinity 
college,  Oxford,  of  which  he  was  entered  a  gentleman  commoner  in  1726.  On 
leaving  the  university  he  purchased  a  cometcy  in  the  regiment  of  the  Blues ; 
but,  urffed  probably  by  the  desire  of  obtaining  a  more  suitable  field  for  the  dis* 
nlay  of  his  abilities  than  a  military  life  afforded,  in  1735  he  procured  himself  to 
be  elected  to  parliament  for  the  family  borough  of  Old  Sarum. 

Sir  Robert  Walpole  was  then  at  the  head  of  affairs ;  and  Pitt  immediately 
joined  the  opposition,  which  eventually  compelled  that  minister  to  retire  ia 
1742.  For  the  part  which  he  thus.took  he  was,  the  year  after  he  entered  par* 
liament,  deprived  by  Walpole  of  his  commission,  but  was  compensated  by  being 
'  I  one  of  the  gentlemen  of  the  bedchamber  to  Frederick  prince  of  Wales, 
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Ctfher  to  Greorge  III.  His  eloquence,  as  soon  as  he  began  to  take  a  part  in 
the  debates,  raised  him  to  distinction  and  importance ;  and  imperfectly  as  the 
proceedings  of  the  house  were  then  communicated  to  the  public,  his  reputation 
as  one  of  the  most  powerful  speakers  of  the  day  seems  to  have  rapidly  spread 
itself  over  the  nation.  It  was  in  1740,  in  the  course  of  this  contest  with  Wal- 
pole's  administration,  that  on  a  motion  relating  to  impressment,  he  made  hk 
nimous  reply  to  Mr.  Horatio  Walpole,  the  brother  of  the  minister,  yindicatinf 
himself  from  the  double  charge  of  youth  and  theatrical  elocution,  which  John- 
son reported  with  so  much  spirit  in  the  "  Gentleman's  Magazine.* 

Walpole's  administration  was  succeeded  by  that  of  Lord  Carteret  (ailerward 
earl  of  Granyille) ;  but  this  change  did  not  introduce  Pitt  to  office.  The  cele- 
brated Sarah  duchess  of  Marlborough,  however,  left  him  in  1744  a  leoacy  of 
ten  thousand  pounds  sterling,  in  reward,  as  it  was  expressed  in  the  will,  of  the 
Boble  disinterestedness  with  which  he  had  maintained  the  authority  of  the  lawc, 
and  prevented  the  ruin  of  his  country.  The  following  year  he  resigned  his 
post  m  the  household  of  the  prince. 

In  1746,  under  the  premiership  of  the  duke  of  Newcastle,  Mr.  Pitt  was  for 
tbe  first  time  chosen  to  fill  a  place  in  the  government,  being  appointed  to  the 
office  of  vice-treasurer  of  Ireland,  from  which  he  was  transferred  the  sam« 
vear  to  that  of  paymaster-general  of  tbe  forces.  In  this  situation,  which  he 
held  for  nearly  nine  years,  he  displayed  his  characteristic  activity,  energy,  and 
decision,  and  the  most  high-minded  integrity,  and  contempt  for  many  of  the 
customary  profits  of  office.  In  1755,  however,  on  a  disagreement  with  th« 
majority  of  his  colleagues,  he  resigned :  but,  in  little  more  than  a  year  after,  the 
force  of  public  opinion  compelled  his  recall ;  and  on  the  4th  of  December,  1756^ 
he  was  appointed  principal  secretary  of  state.  In  the  April  following,  finding 
kb  views  still  thwarted  by  the  rest  of  the  cabinet,  he  again  retired ;  but  within 
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leas  Ihan  Aree  i^ontbs  the  king  was  obliged  to  yield  l»  die  nalioBiil  Toiee,  tne 
■linistry  was  driven  from  power,  and  a  new  one  was  formed  under  the  auspices 
of  Pitt,  who,  reinstated  in  his  former  place  of  secretary  of  state,  now  exercised 
under  that  name  the  authority  of  premier.  For  the  next  four  years  Pitt  may  be 
regarded  as  having  been  the  director  of  the  energies  of  England ;  and  they  are 
four  of  the  most  glorious  years  in  the  history  of  that  country.  Victory  crowned 
die  British  arms  wherever  they  appeared,  whether  on  sea  or  land ;  the  French 
were  beaten  at  almost  every  point  both  in  the  East  and  in  the  West ;  the  vast 
territory  of  Canada  was  wrested  from  them,  almost  before  the  government  at 
home  was  aware  that  it  was  in  danger ;  and  they  were  eventuadly  stripped  of 
nearly  all  their  other  colonies  in  every  part  of  the  world.  Along  with  these 
successes  abroad,  tranquillity  and  contentment  at  home  no  less  remarkably  dis^ 
tinguished  the  supremacy  of  this  able,  patriotic,  and  popular  minister. 

In  October,  1760,  George  II.  died,  and  the  ascendency  of  new  principles 
which  the  new  reign  brought  along  with  it,  before  long  compelled  Pitt  to  ten* 
der  his  resignation  of  his  services.  His  administration  terminated,  and  that  of 
Lord  Bute  commenced,  in  October,  1761.  Although  Pitt,  however,  had  found 
it  necessary  to  retire  from  the  management  of  affairs,  his  sovereign  was  so  sen- 
sible of  his  great  deserts,  that  a  barony  was  bestowed  upon  his  lady,  and  a  pen- 
sion of  three  thousand  pounds  a  year  granted  to  him  for  their  conjoint  lives  and 
for  that  of  his  eldest  son.  After  this,  he  remained  out  of  office  till  1766,  when» 
after  the  failure  of  the  Rockingham  administration,  it  was  found  necessary  in 
the  embarrassed  state  of  public  aflfairs,  occasioned  by  the  first  troubles  respect- 
ing the  American  stamp-act,  again  to  call  for  the  assistance  of  the  man  who  was 
generally  believed  best  able  to  serve  the  country ;  and  in  July  that  year  he  was 
intrusted  with  the  formation  of  a  new  cabinet.  In  the  arrangement  which  he 
made  upon  this  occasion  he  reserved  to  himself  along  with  the  premiership  the 
office  of  lord  privy-seal,  as  better  suiting,  than  one  of  more  active  duties,  the 
enfeebled  state  of  his  health,  now  greatly  broken  down  by  attacks  of  the  gout, 
to  which  he  had  long  been  subject.  He  also  went  to  the  house  of  lords,  with 
the  title  of  earl  of  Chatham.  He  now  applied  himself  with  his  best  endeavors 
to  heal  the  diderences  with  America ;  but  the  opposition  of  his  colleagues  ren- 
dered him  unable  to  carry  into  effect  the  measures  which  he  would  have  taken 
for  this  purpose ;  and,  in  December,  1768,  he  again  resigned. 

Lord  Chatham  lived  for  nearly  ten  years  after  this ;  and,  although  his  in- 
creasing infirmities  compelled  him  to  spend  much  of  his  time  in  retirement  in 
the  country,  he  frequently  presented  himself  in  his  place  in  parliament,  when 
important  discussions  were  to  take  place,  and  never  distinguished  himself  more 
than  he  did,  on  some  of  these  occasions,  by  his  eloquent  and  indignant  appeals 
against  the  headlong  course  of  misgovernment  in  which  ministers  were  pro- 
ceeding, and  his  maintenance  of  the  constitutional  rights  and  liberties  of  his 
countrymen. 

The  conduct  of  the  house  of  commons,  in  the  case  of  the  Middlesex  election 
(when,  by  the  repeated  rejection  of  Mr.  Wilkes,  after  he  had  been  returned  by 
S  majority  of  votes,  they  attempted  to  establish  the  principle  that  an  expulsion 
from  the  house  created  a  perpetual  and  indelible  disqualification  to  serve  as  a 
representative),  was  earnestly  and  perseveringly  reprobated  by  Lord  Chatham. 

It  was  the  contest  with  America  which  called  forth  from  Lord  Chatham  the 
most  brilliant  efforts  of  his  latter  days,  and  perhaps  of  his  life.  He  may  be 
said  to  have  expired  in  resisting  the  infatuated  measures  which,  in  provoking 
Ihis  war,  led  to  the  dismemberment  of  the  empire.  On  the  7th  of  April,  1778, 
.urhen  a  motion  on  this  subject  was  to  be  discussed,  he  appeared  for  the  last 
6me  in  the  house  of  lords,  leaning  on  the  arm  of  his  son,  with  his  majestic 
figure  wrapped  in  fiannels,  and  his  face  pale  as  death.  Af\er  delivering  his 
aentimeots  with  his  accustomed  fervor,  he  sat  down.    On  rising  again,  how* 
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erer,  a  short  time  afterward,  to  reply  to  some  obsenratiohs  wbicli  Bad 
made  upon  his  address,  he  fell  back  in  the  arms  of  the  duke  of  Cumberlaad 
and  Lord  Temple,  who  sat  beside  him,  speechless,  and  to  all  appearance  insen- 
sible. Lord  Chatham  recovered  so  far  as  to  be  removed  to  his  country-houae 
at  Hayes,  where  he  lingered  till  the  12th  of  May,  when  he  expired,  entiralj 
exhausted,  in  the  seventieth  year  of  his  age. 

The  characteristics  of  this  celebrated  minister  were  vigor,  decision,  a  miad 
prophetic  of  consequences,  and  an  eloquence  so  commanding,  that  probablj 
nothing  quite  equal  to  it  has  distinguished  any  other  speaker  in  modem  times. 
Judging  rather  by  the  effects  which  it  is  recorded  to  have  produced,  than  Vy 
any  pretended  reports  of  particular  speeches,  it  must  have  contained  an  extnuir 
dinary  share  of  the  vehemence  and  power  by  which  Demosthenes,  in  aacieaa 
Greece,  "  wielded  at  will  that  fierce  democritie." 


SAMUEL  JOHNSON. 

Dr.  Sahusl  Johnson  was  bom  September  7, 1709,  In  the  city  of  Litehfiel^. 
England,  where  his  father  was  a  bookseller.  Havmg  received  the  elements 
of  a  classical  education,  principally  at  the  grammar-school  of  hie  native  placs* 
he  was  sent  at  the  age  of  nineteen  to  Pembroke  college,  Oxford,  by  a  gentle- 
man  who  engaged  to  maintain  him  there  as  a  companion  to  his  son.  After 
some  time,  however,  this  person  withdrew  his  aid ;  and  Johnson,  havine  made 
an  ineffectual  aUempt  to  subsist  oa  his  own  resource'i^  found  himself  ohlifed  l» 
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fiflGontiniie  Ids  residence  before  obtaining  a  degree.  He  had  already,  how- 
ever, during  the  period  he  spent  at  the  university,  obtained  a  high  reputation 
bt  scholarship  and  abilities. 

For  many  succeeding  years  the  life  of  this  distinguished  luminary  of  English 
literature  was  one  of  those  hard  struggles  with  poverty  which  learning  and  ge- 
nius have  been  so  often  called  on  to  sustain.  About  the  time  that  he  left  col- 
lege (namely,  in  1731),  his  father  died,  leaving  scarcely  a  hundred  dollars 
behind  him.  Thus  situated,  Johnson  was  constrained  to  accept  the  office  of 
nsher  at  the  grammar-school  of  Market  Bos  worth.  But  the  treatment  to  which 
he  was  subjected  soon  forced  him  to  give  up  this  appointment.  He  now  at- 
tempted in  succession  various  projects  of  a  literary  nature,  in  order  to  escape 
from  the  extremest  indigence.  In  1735,  he  married  a  Mrs.  Porter,  the  widow 
of  a  mercer,  who  brought  him  a  fortune  of  about  four  thousand  dollars,  and  with 
this  money  he  opened  a  boarding-school  at  Edial.  But  the  scheme  met  with 
no  success.  He  then  determined  to  set  out  for  London ;  and  there  accordingly 
he  arrived  in  March,  1737,  accompanied  by  a  young  friend,  who  had  been  one 
of  his  pupils,  David  Garrick,  who  afterward  became  the  greatest  actor  that  the 
modem  world  had  seen.  The  first  employment  which  he  obtained  was  from 
the  proprietors  of  the  "  Gentleman's  Magazine."  But  the  emoluments  he  de- 
rived from  this  source  were  very  insufficient  to  afford  him  a  respectable  sub- 
sistence ;  and  he  was  often  without  a  shilling  to  procure  him  bread  during  the 
day,  or  a  lodging  wherein  to  lay  his  head  at  night.  These  difficulties  clung  to 
him  for  a  long  while,  but  they  did  not  prevent  him  from  gradually  working  his 
way  to  literary  distinction.  His  reports  of  parliamentary  debates,  inserted  in 
the  '*  Gentleman's  Magazine,**  which  were  often  almost  entirely  original  com* 
positions  of  his  own,  attracted  a  great  deal  of  notice ;  but  it  was  not  till  long 
afterward  that  their  authorship  was  generally  known. 

The  year  after  his  arrival  in  the  metropolis,  Johnson  published  his  poem, 
entitled  "  London,"  in  imitation  of  the  third  Satire  of  Juvenal.  This  produc- 
tion had  the  honor  of  being  very  warmly  commended  by  Pope.  In  1744  ap- 
peared his  eloquent  and  striking  life  of  his  friend  Savage  the  poet.  Three 
years  afterward  he  was  engaged  by  an  association  of  booksellers  to  prepare  a 
new  "  Dictionary  of  the  English  Language."  This  celebrated  work  occupied 
the  greater  part  of  his  time  for  seven  years,  and  at  last  appeared  in  1755,  after 
the  money,  fifteen  hundred  guineas,  which  it  had  been  agreed  he  should  receive, 
was  all  spent.  It  brought  him,  however,  a  large  share  of  public  applause,  and 
at  once  placed  his  name  among  the  first  of  the  living  cultivators  of  English 
literature.  Meanwhile,  even  before  the  appearance  of  his  dictionary,  he  had 
by  various  occasional  productions  been  steadily  advancing  himself  in  reputation, 
although  not  in  wealth.  In  1749,  he  gave  to  the  world  his  imitation  of  Juve- 
nal's tenth  Satire,  under  the  title  of  **  The  Vanity  of  Human  Wishes."  The 
same  year  his  tragedy  of  ''  Irene,"  which  he  had  brought  with  him  when  he 
first  came  to  to«vn,  was  produced  at  the  Brury  Lane  by  his  friend  Garrick.  In 
March,  1750,  he  commenced  the  publication  of '^  The  Rambler,"  which  he  con- 
tinued for  two  years  at  the  rate  of  two  papers  every  week,  the  whole,  with  the 
exception  of  only  dve  numbers,  being  the  production  of  his  own  pen.  These, 
and  other  works,  however,  failed  in  relieving  him  from  the  pressure  of  great 
l^cuniary  difficulties,  as  is  proved  by  the  fact  that  in  1756  he  was  arrested  for 
a  debt  ot  about  twenty-five  dollars,  and  only  obtained  his  liberty  by  borrowing 
the  money  from  a  friend. 

In  1 758,  he  began  a  new  periodical  publication,  to  which  he  gave  the  name 
of  "  The  Idler,"  and  which,  like  **  The  Rambler,"  he  carried  on  for  about  two 
years.  In  1759,  his  mother,  to  whom  he  was  tenderly  attached,  died  at  an 
advance  age ;  and  having  gone  down  to  Litchfield  to  superintend  her  funeral, 
he  there  wrote  his  beautU'iil  romance  of  ''  Rasselas"  m  a  single  week,  w^u\m 
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bfl  parent  lay  unburied,  in  order  to  obtain  the  means  of  defraying  the  expenses 
of  her  interment.  This  may  well  be  characterized  as  the  finest  anecdote  thai 
is  to  be  told  of  Dr.  Johnson  ;  for  the  whole  range  of  biography  scarcely  records 
anything  more  noble  or  affecting.  At  last,  in  1762,  the  crown  was  advised  to 
bestow  upon  him  a  pension  of  sI>out  fifteen  hundred  dollars  per  annum,  an  act 
of  bounty  which  placed  him  for  the  rest  of  his  life  in  ease  and  affluence.  After 
this  he  distinguished  himself  as  much  by  the  brilliancy  and  power  of  his  con* 
versation  in  the  literary  circles  and  general  society  which  he  frequented  as  by 
his  labors  with  his  pen ;  but  still  he  was  far  from  relinquishing  authorship.  In 
1765  appeared  a  new  edition  of  Shakspere,  in  the  superintendence  of  which 
he  had  been  long  engaged,  and  the  splendid  preface  to  which  is  one  of  the  most 
celebrated  of  his  productions.  In  1773,  he  published  the  well-known  account 
of  his  *'  Journey  to  the  Western  Isles  of  Scotland,"  which  he  had  just  accom- 
plished in  company  with  his  friend  Boswell.  In  1775,  he  received  the  degree 
of  LL.  D.  from  the  University  of  Oxford  ;  and,  in  1781,  he  brought  to  a  close 
the  last,  and  perhaps,  upon  the  whole,  the  greatest  of  his  works,  his  '*  Lives 
of  the  Poets,"  in  four  volumes  octavo.  He  survived  this  publication  only  a  few 
years,  and  having  died  on  the  13th  of  December,  1784,  in  the  seventy-sixth 
year  of  his  age,  he  was  interred  with  great  solemnity  in  Westminster  abbey,  in 
a  grave  near  to  that  of  his  friend  Garrick. 

Notwithstanding  considerable  heat  of  temper  and  arrogance  of  manner,  as 
well  as  some  weak  prejudices  and  singularities  by  which  he  was  marked,  it  is 
impossible  to  deny  that  the  moral  character  of  Dr.  Johnson  abounded  in  noble 
points,  or  to  regard  it  upon  the  whole  with  other  feelings  than  those  of  admira* 
tion  and  reverence.  A  scrupulous  respect  for  virtue,  evinced  by  both  the  Ian- 
guage  and  scope  of  all  his  writings  and  by  the  unvar}'ing  tenor  of  his  conduct, 
a  lofty  scorn  of  injustice  and  baseness,  a  spirit  of  independence  and  self-reli- 
ance which  no  trials  and  sufferings  could  tame  down  to  either  despair  or  ser- 
vility, a  warm  sympathy  with  human  sorrow  wheresoever  found  or  howsoever 
caused,  the  intrepidity  to  do  a  good  action  in  the  face  even  of  the  world's  laugh, 
and  charity  in  relieving  the  unfortunate  to  the  utmost  verge  of  his  means,  and 
even  to  his  own  painful  inconvenience —all  these  dispositions,  based  on  relt* 
gious  principle,  and  adorned  and  crowned  by  the  most  fervid  piety,  are  suffi- 
cient to  cast  into  the  shade  far  deeper  traits  of  frailty  than  any  with  which  his 
nature  can  fairly  be  said  to  have  been  marked. 

The  question  of  the  intellectual  rank  properly  belonging  to  Dr.  Johnson  has 
given  rise  to  more  difference  of  opinion.  He  was  certainly  neither  a  very 
original  nor  a  very  subtle  thinker ;  and  his  eminence,  indeed,  will  probably  be 
maintained  even  by  his  warmest  admirers  on  the  ground  rather  of  his  powers 
of  expression  than  of  thought.  His  poetry  rarely  ascends  beyond  the  height 
of  rhetoric  in  rhyme;  and  his  metaphysical  and  philosophical  speculations  are 
throughout  extremely  commonplace  and  unrefined.  But  in  what  may  be  called 
the  art  of  criticism,  the  detection  of  conventional  beauties  and  defects,  and  the 
delineation  of  the  merely  litt^ary  character  of  a  writer's  productions,  he  is  a 
great  master.  His  style  is  undoubtedly  a  bad  one  in  the  main ;  for,  to  say 
nothing  of  its  being  more  Latin  than  English,  and  so  studiously  regulated  on 
the  principle  of  mere  sonorousness  that  it  almost  entirely  wants  picturesque- 
ness  and  the  other  higher  qualities  which  contribute  lo  effective  expression,  it 
is  suited  at  the  best  to  only  one  kind  of  writing,  the  grave  didactic.  Still,  with 
all  its  faults,  even  this  style  has  great  qualities.  Its  dignity  is  often  very  im- 
posing, and  its  inventor  is  certainly  entitled  to  the  praise  of  having  set  the 
exaniple  of  a  grammatical  accuracy  and  general  finish  of  composition  not  to  be 
fcund  in  the  works  of  the  best  writers  in  our  language  before  his  time,  but 
vhidi  have  sines  been  copied  by  all. 
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Charles  Michel  de  l^Epee  was  born  at  Versailles  in  1712.  His  father, 
vbo  was  the  king's  architect,  was  a  clever  and  a  good  man,  and  brought  up  his 
Cunily  as  all  good  men  wished  to  do.  Young  De  TEpee  was  therefore  fitly 
trained  up.  No  scenes  of  domestic  misery,  arising  from  the  indulgence  of  evil 
habits,  passed  before  his  eyes-^his  parents  taught  him  the  theory  and  showed 
him  the  practice  of  the  fear  of  God  and  the  love  of  his  neighbor.  He  was 
educated  for  the  church.  Conscientious  scruples  stood  in  the  way  of  his 
obtaining  holy  orders :  being  a  Jansenist,  he  refused  to  sign  a  formulary  of 
hiih  according  to  the  established  practice  of  the  diocese  of  Paris,  and  he  could 
not  get  past  the  rank  of  deacon.  He  therefore  turned  his  attention  to  the  law : 
but  this  profession  did  not  suit  his  inclination  and  spirit,  *'  His  only  desire 
WIS  to  ba  a  minister  of  the  gospel  of  peace*  and  at  last  ha  was  sucoeasful.* 
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A  nephew  of  the  celebrated  Boeeuet,  who,  like  his  uncle,  was  a  pioos  and  lib- 
eral-minded man,  being  then  bishop  of  Troyes,  ordained  M.  de  l'£p6e,  and . 
gave  him  a  canonry  in  his  cathedral-church. 

The  Abbe  de  I'Epee's  attention  was  directed  to  the  education  of  the  deaf  and 
dumb  by  an  incidental  circumstance.  Business  took  him  one  day  to  a  house 
where  he  ffund  only  two  young  women,  who  were  busily  engaged  in  needle- 
work. He  spoke  to  them  repeatedly,  but  received  no  answer.  The  mother 
arriyed,  and  explained  to  him  the  cause  of  their  silence— the  two  sisters  were 
deaf  and  dumb !  A  kind  ecclesiastic  named  Vanin,  had  tried  to  educate  them 
by  means  of  pictures ;  but  sfter  his  death  they  were  neglected.  "  Believing," 
say  M.  de  I'Ep^e,  "  that  these  two  children  would  live  and  die  in  ignorance  of 
their  religion,  if  I  did  not  attempt  some  means  of  instructing  them,  I  was  touched 
with  compassion,  and  told  the  mother  that  she  might  send  them  daily  to  my 
house,  and  that  I  would  do  whatever  I  might  find  possible  for  them." 

M.  de  I'Ep^e  recollected  that  when  he  was  about  sixteen  years  of  age,  his 
tntor,  in  a  conversation  he  had  with  him,  had  proved  to  him  that  there  is  no 
more  natural  connection  between  ideas  and  the  sounds  by  which  they  are  ex^* 
pressed  to  the  ear,  than  between  these  same  ideas  and  the  written  characters 
wy  which  they  are  expressed  to  the  eye.  Thus,  take  any  particular  word,  say 
waier  or  fire: — the  Englishman  who  hears  these  words  spoken,  or  sees  them 
in  writing  or  in  print,  immediately  associates  the  words  with  the  things  them- 
selves, but  to  a  foreigner  ignorant  of  our  language  they  convey  no  meaning  at 
all.  If  ideas  can  be  conveyed  to  the  mind  independently  of  sight  or  of  sound, 
it  follows  that  the  blind  can  be  taught  to  read  by  their  fingers,  and  the  deaf  and 
dumb  to  speak  by  their  hands,  and  to  hear  with  their  eyes.  On  this  ground- 
work M.  de  I'Epee  commenced,  and  devoted  himself  to  the  task  of  teaching 
tiie  deaf  and  dumb«  Some  people  thought  him  a  fool  for  his  pains,  and  ridi- 
tnled  his  labors,  othera  pitied  the  infatuation  of  .the  good-natured  enthusiast, 
vainly,  as  they  imagined,  trying  to  get  access  to  minds  shut  up  in  prison.  But 
neither  sneers  nor  pity  stopped  the  labors  of  the  worthy  abb^.  At  last  public 
opinion  began  to  change ;  a  clergyman  said  to  him  one  day, "  I  formerly  pitied 
you,  I  now  pity  you  no  longer ;  you  are  restoring  to  society  and  to  religion 
beings  who  have  been  strangers  to  both."  (We  have  introduced  on  pp.  268, 270, 
lepre^ientations  of  the  single  and  double-handed  alphabets  as  taught  by  M.  de 
PEpee,  and  generally  in  use  in  this  country  and  in  Europe,  which  may  be  of 
practical  use  to  some,  and  not  without  interest  to  many.) 

**  One  day,"  says  M.  de  TEp^e,  *'  a  stranger  came  to  our  public  lesson,  and 
offering  mo  a  Spanish  book,  said  that  it  would  be  a  real  service  to  the  owner 
if  I  would  purchase  it. .  I  answered,  that  as  I  did  not  understand  the  language, 
it  would  be  totally  useless  to  me :  but  opening  it  casually,  what  should  I  see 
but  the  nuinual  alphabet  of  the  Spaniards  neatly  executed  in  copperplate !  I 
wanted  no  further  inducement ;  I  paid  the  messenger  his  demand,  and  kept  the 
book.*  I  then  became  impatient  for  the  conclusion  of  the  lesson ;  and  what 
was  my  surprise  when  I  found  this  title,  '  Arte  para  ensenar  i  hablar  los 
Mudos.'  I  had  little  difficulty  to  guess  that  this  signified  *  The  Art  of  teaching 
the  Dumb  to  speak,*  and  I  immediately  resolved  to  i|cquire  the  Spanish  language 
for  the  benefit  of  my  pupils." 

M.  de  PEpee's  attention  was  soon  afterward  directed  to  another  book,  written 
in  Latin,  by  John  Conrad  Amman,  a  Swiss  physician,  who  resided  at  Haarlem, 
and  who,  in  1690,  had  undertaken  the  instruction  of  a  girl,  deaf  and  dumb  from 
birth.  These  two  works  enabled  him  to  form  a  system  for  himself,  which, 
though  it  was  deficient  in  real  usefulness,  as  compared  with  the  improvements 
since  made  in  this  department  of  instruction,  was  yet  abundantly  successful. 

But  M.  de  I'Ep^e  did  more  than  devote  his  time  and  labor  to  the  instruction 
•f  the  deaf  and  dumb.     His  income  was  about  four  hundred  pounds  a  year. 
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Of  this,  lie  allowed  about  one  hundred  pounds  for  his  own  expenses,  and  he 
**  con;iidered  the  remainder  as  the  inheritance  of  his  adopted  children — the 
indigent  deaf  and  dumh^-to  whose  use  it  was  faithfully  applied.  *  The  rich,' 
says  he,  *  only  come  to  my  house  by  tolerance ;  it  is  not  to  them  that  I  devote 
myself —it  is  to  the  poor :  but  for  these  I  should  never  have  undertaken  the 
education  of  the  deaf  and  dumb.'  There  was  no  kind  of  privation  which  he 
did  not  impose  on  himself,  for  the  sake  of  his  pupils.  In  order  to  supply  their 
wants,  he  limited  his  own.  So  strictly  did  he  adhere  to  the  appropriation 
which  he  had  made  of  his  income,  that  in  the  rigorous  winter  of  1788,  when 
suffering  under  the  infirmities  of  age,  he  denied  himself  fuel,  in  order  not  to 
intrench  upon  the  moderate  sum  to  which  he  had  confined  his  annual  expendi- 
ture.  All  the  remonstrances  of  his  friends  on  this  point  were  fruitless.  His 
housekeeper  having  observed  his  rigid  restriction,  and  doubtless  imputing  it  to 
his  real  motive,  led  into  his  apartment  his  forty  pupils,  who  conjured  him  to 
preserve  himself  for  their  sakes.  He  yielded  not  without  difficulty  to  their 
persuasions,  but  afterward  reproached  himself  for  this  concession.  Having 
exceeded  his  ordinary  expenditure  by  about  three  hundred  livres  (about  sixty 
dollars),  he  would  afterward  exclaim,  in  the  midst  of  his  pupils,  '  My  poor 
children,  I  have  wronged  you  of  a  hundred  crowns.' " 

The  a^be,  in  his  old  age,  and  when  the  effects  of  his  labors  were  too  con- 
spicuous to  be  reviled,  received  both  approbation  and  flattery.  The  embassador 
of  Catherine  of  Russia  offered  him  rich  presents.  "  My  lord,"  said  the  abb^, 
^  I  never  receive  gold ;  tell  her  majesty,  that  if  my  labors  have  appeared  to  her 
to  claim  her  esteem,  all  that  I  ask  is,  that  she  will  send  me  a  deaf  and  dumb 
person,  or  a  master  to  be  instructed  in  this  art  of  teaching."  When  the  emperor 
Joseph,  of  Atistria  visited  his  institution,  he  expressed  his  astonishment  mat  a 
man  so  deserving  had  not  obtained  at  least  an  abbey,  whose  revenues  he  might 
apply  to  the  wants  of  the  deaf  and  dumb.  He  offered  to  ask  one  for  him,  or 
even  to  give  him  one  in  his  own  dominions.  "  I  am  already  old,"  said  M.  de 
r£pee  ;  "  if  your  majesty  wishes  well  to  the  deaf  and  dumb,  it  is  not  on  my 
head,  already  bending  to  the  tomb,  that  the  benefit  must  fall — it  is  on  the  work 
itself." 

The  success  of  the  Abbe  de  l*Ep6e  was  not  complete,  but  he  pursued  his 
methods  with  openness  and  candor,  and  with  the  single  desire  of  promoting 
the  moral  and  intellectual  advancement  of  the  deaf  and  dumb.  Heinecke  of 
I/eipzig,  and  Pereire  of  Paris,  must  be  regarded  as  his  rivals,  but  he  invited 
them  to  a  discussion  of  the  merits  of  the  various  systems,  which  they  declined. 
While  the  good  abb^,  with  that  frankness  which  formed  a  beautiful  feature  in 
his  character,  solicited  the  examination  and  the  judgment  of  the  learned  upon 
his  methods,  his  rivals  shrouded  their  proceedings  under  a  veil  of  mystery. 
The  abb^  devoted  his  life  and  whole  fortune,  excepting  a  bare  supply  fur  his 
own  wants,  to  the  service  of  the  class  whom  he  had  taken  under  his  protection. 
Pereire  refused  to  disclose  his  methods  except  for  a  large  recompense ;  and 
Heinecke,  in  addition  to  receiving  payment  from  the  rich,  had  four  hundred 
crowns  annually  allowed  him  by  the  grand  duke  of  Saxony.  Both  these  per- 
sons made  the  art  they  professed  an  interested  speculation  ;  the  Abbe  de  PEp^e 
only  tolerated  the  rich  ;  he  was  proud  of  being  the  instrudtor  of  the  indigent. 
His  successor,  the  AbbiS  Sicard,  carried  forward  the  principles  of  De  l'Ep6e ; 
he  instructed  his  pupils  in  the  elements  of  composition,  a  branch  of  their  edu- 
cation comparatively  new,  and  in  which  Sicard  most  completely  evinced  his 
superiority  over  his  master.  Sitiard  at  first  conducted  a  school  at  Bordeaux : 
en  the  death  of  the  Abbe  de  I'Ep^e  he  was  called  to  fill  his  place  at  Paris.  The 
Abb^  de  PEp^e  died  on  the  23d  of  December,  1789.  The  king  preached  Ut 
hneral  oration,  and  various  honcws  were  paid  to  his  memoij. 
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Frbdbrick  n.,  generally  sumamed  "  the  Great,"  was  bom  at  Berlin,  Pros* 
sia,  January  24,  1712,  and  ascended  the  Prussian  throne  in  1740.  On  his  ac- 
cession to  the  throne,  Frederick  laid  claims  to  the  province  of  Silesia,  which 
had  been  long  occupied  by  the  German  emperor,  and  all  the  attempts  of  Maria 
Theresa  to  defend  it  against  his  invasion  proved  abortive.  Count  Neuperg.  the 
Hungarian  general,  was  defeated  at  Molwitz,  and  in  1741,  all  Lower  Silesia 
submitted  to  the  conqueror,  and  his  possession  was  confirmed  by  the  treaty  of 
Breslaw,  1743.  The  following  year  war  was  rekindled,  and  Frederick  ad- 
vanced with  100,000  men  to  the  siege  of  Prague,  which  he  took  with  16,000 
prisoners,  and  this  advantage  was  soon  followed  by  the  decisive  battle  of  Fried- 
burg  over  Prince  Charles  of  Lorraine.  Another  treaty  signed  at  Dresden,  1745, 
again  restored  peace  to  the  continent,  and  Austria  ceded  to  the  Prussian  con- 
queror all  Silesia,  with  the  county  of  Glatz.  In  1755,  a  new  war,  called  the 
seven  years*  war,  burst  forth  with  increased  violence,  and  while  Prussia  had 
for  its  auxiliary  the  English  nation,  Austria  was  supported  by  France,  and  by 
the  elector  of  Saxony ;  and  Frederick  soon  saw  the  numbers  of  his  enemies 
augmented  by  the  accession  of  Russia,  Sweden,  and  Germany.  Undismayed 
in  the  midst  of  his  powerful  enemies,  Frederick  laid  the  foundation  for  victory 
and  success  in  the  strict  discipline  of  his  army,  and  in  the  fortitude  and  resig- 
nation with  which  he  supported  the  reverses  of  fortune,  and  shared  the  fatigues 
of  his  soldiers.  Though  France  attacked  his  dominion  from  Guelders  to  Min- 
den,  and  Russia  penetrated  into  Prussia,  and  the  Austrians  into  Silesia,  Fred- 
erick on  all  sides  rose  superior  to  misfortunes.  Though  defeated  by  the  Rus- 
sians he  routed  the  Austrians,  and  again  suffered  a  check  in  Bohemia,  but  on 
the  5th  November,  1757,  he  avenged  himself  by  the  terrible  defeat  of  the  Aus- 
trians and  French  at  Rosbach,  and  by  an  equally  splendid  victory  the  next 
mouth,  over  the  Austrian  forces  at  Lissa,  near  Breslaw.  These  important  suc- 
cesses appalled  bis  enemies,  the  Russians  and  Swedes  retired  in  dismay  from 
Prussia,  and  Frederick,  supported  by  a  liberal  supply  of  money  from  the  En- 
glish government,  and  by  an  army  of  Hanoverians  under  the  duke  of  Bruns- 
wick, penetrated  into  Moravia,  and  laid  siege  to  Olmutz.  Though  here  checked 
by  Marshal  Daun,  he  rapidly  advanced  against  the  Russians  at  Custrin,  and 
defeated  them  in  the  dreadful  baUle  at  ZomdofT.  The  battle  of  Hochkirchen 
against  Daun  was  adverse  to  his  fortunes,  and  he  also  suffered  a  severe  check 
at  the  doubtful  fight  of  CunnersdofT  againt  the  Russians,  and  in  consequence  of 
these  repeated  disasters,  Brandenburg  snd  the  capital  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
victorious  enemy,  1761.  The  defeat  of  Daun  at  Torgan  gave  a  new  turn  to  the 
affairs  of  the  undaunted  monarch,  his  territories  were  evacuated  by  the  enemy, 
and  he  in  every  situation  displayed  such  activity,  such  vigilance,  and  such  re- 
sources of  miud,  that  in  1762  a  treaty  of  peace  was  concluded  with  Russia  and 
Sweden,  and  the  next  year  with  France  and  the  empire,  by  which  Silesia  was 
for  ever  confirmed  in  his  possession.  While  cultivating  the  arts  of  peace, 
Frederick  was  still  intent  on  enlarging  his  dominions,  and  he  joined  with  Aus- 
tria and  Russia,  in  1772,  in  that  unpardonable  league  which  dismembered  the 
defenceless  territories  of  Poland,  and  added  some  of  its  most  fertile  provinces 
to  his  kingdom.  In  1777,  the  death  of  the  duke  of  Bavaria,  without  children, 
kindled  the  flames  of  discord  and  war  between  Austria  and  Prussia.  Freder- 
ick placed  himself  at  the  head  of  his  troops,  but  the  differences  of  the  rival 
princes  were  settled  by  the  peace  of  Teschen,  13th  May,  1779.  The  last 
years  of  Frederick's  life  were  earnestly  devoted  to  the  encouragement  of  com- 
merce and  of  the  arts,  justice  was  administered  with  impartiality,  useful  estab* 
lishments  were  created,  and  the  miseries  of  the  indigent  and  unfortunate  were 
liberally  relieved  by  the  benevolent  cares  of  the  unfortunate  monarch.  Fred> 
erick  died  1 7th  August,  1 786,  aged  75.   His  works  are  numerous  and  respectable 
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Laurknce  Sterne,  the  celebrated  author  of  "  TrMtram  Shandy^  and  ^  Ttm 
Sentimental  Journey,*^  was  bom  at  Cionmell,  in  Ireland,  November  24«  1713. 
His  father  was  Roger  Sterne,  a  lieutenant  in  the  army,  a  younger  son  of  Dr, 
Sterne,  archbishop  of  York.  He  received  his  edttcation  in  Engknd,  having 
been  sent  to  school  at  Halifax,  in  Yorkshire,  in  1722.  Even  at  this  early  age 
he  appears  to  have  given  soch  indications  of  the  vivacity  of  his  genius  as  ar^ 
rested  the  attention  of  discriminating  observers.  One  day,  as  he  1^  himself 
related,  he  had  been  tempted  to  scrawl  his  name  in  large  letters  on  the  white" 
washed  wall  of  the  schoolroom.  The  usher,  on  detectkig  the  miedferoeanor, 
sentenced  the  culprit  to  the  usual  punishment ;  but  the  master  of  the  school,  oo 
learning  what  had  occurred,  declared  that  the  name  should  never  be  obliterated 
from  the  wall,  as  it  was  one  which  he  was  certain  would  m  due  time  socure  to 
itself  no  common  distinction. 

Ob  leaving  school^  Sterne  was  entered  of  Jesus  college,  Cambridge,  his 
friends  having  fixed  upon  the  church  as  hi^  profession.  Their  choice  was,  as 
too  frequently  happens,  directed  more  by  other  considerations  than  by  any 
regard  to  his  inclination  or  fitness  for  the  sacred  office.  Accordingly,  when 
Sterne,  some  time  after  leaving  the  university,  obtained,  by  the  interest  of  a 
brother  of  his  fether,  ike  Hviog  of  Sutton  m  YorksJ^ire,  he  appears  to  have  en- 
tered  upon  the  enjoyment  of  its  lemporaKties  without  givmg  himself  much 
trouble  about  its  dutiee^  He  spent  his  time,  it  is  said,  chiefly  in  shooting,  iai 
the  practice  of  music  and  painting,  and  in  fight  and  discursive  reading. 

In  1741,  Sterne  marriea ;  and  soon  after,  tkroughi  pi  relation  of  his  wife  he 
was  appointed  to  the  living  of  SiilUngton  in  tbe  same  county,  wkidi  he  held  if 
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^Mijnnetkni  "mA  dtv  fbmar.  He  alto  enjoyed  a  prebend  m  the  cathedral  of 
York,  which  he  owed  to  hie  uncle.  This  was  all  the  preferment  he  erer  o(n 
lained  in  the  church  till,  after  he  had  made  himself  known  as  a  writer,  Lord 
Padconberg  bestowed  upon  him  the  living  of  Cawood,  to  which  he  then 
removed  from  Siillington.  The  first  production  which  Sterne  gave  U>  the 
world  was  a  satirical  effusion  entitled  **  The  History  of  a  Watchcoat.''  But  it 
was  the  two  commencing  volumes  of  his  *'  Tristram  Shapdy,**  published  in 
1759,  which  first  brought  htm  into  notoriety.  Very  rarely  has  the  work  of  a 
■ew  writer  produced  such  a  sensation  as  did  this  extraordinary  performance* 
It  at  once  e^ablished  the  fame  of  its  author  as  one  of  the  most  original  humor- 
isis  his  couatry  had  ever  produced ;  and  even  the  censure  which  it  drew  down 
upon  him  by  die  freedom  of  many  passages  contributed  to  his  celebrity.  lie 
continuation  was  eagerly  expected ;  but  the  third  and  fourth  volumes  did  not 
appear  till  1761.  The  fifth  and  sixth  were  published  in  1762;  the  seventh 
and  eighth  in  1764 ;  and  the  ninth,  which  concluded  the  work,  in  1766,  Soon 
after  its  completion,  Sterne,  whose  health  had  for  some  time  shown  symptoms 
of  general  decay,  the  efTect,  it  has  been  stated,  rather  of  indulgence  than  of  his 
literary  exertions,  was  advised  to  seek  a  chance  of  restoration  in  foreign 
travel ;  and  accordingly  he  proceeded  to  France,  taking  his  family  with  him. 
Prom  France  he  pursued  his  way  alone  into  Italy ;  but  the  excursion  was  not 
attended  with  the  benefit  expected  from  it.  It  produced,  however,  "  The  Sen- 
timental Journey,''*  the  work  of  this  author  perhaps  which  has  continued  longest 
popular,  and  has  always  been  the  most  general  favorite.  It  appeared  in  the 
beginning  of  the  year  1768;  and  a  few  weeks  after,  about  the  middle  of  March, 
the  author  expired  at  his  lodgings  in  Bond  street,  London,  at  the  age  of  fifty* 
fbor.  Beside  "Tristram  Shandy^'  and  "The  l^entimental  Journey,"  Sterne 
published,  under  the  name  of  **  Yorick,**  two  volumes  of  sermons  in  1760,  and 
two  volumes  more  in  1766 ;  and  the  edition  of  his  collected  works  in  ten  vol- 
umes, which  appeared  after  his  death,  contains  also  several  letters,  essays,  and 
e^r  miscellaneous  productions  of  his  pen. 

No  defence  or  apology  can  be  ofTered  for  either  the  occasional  licentiousness 
of  Sterne's  writings,  or  for  the  free  and  careless  life,  to  call  it  no  worse,  which 
he  led,  so  especidly  unbecoming  the  profession  to  which  he  belonged.  The 
fine  feelings,  it  is  also  asserted,  which  are  so  beautifully  displayed  in  many  of 
his  delineations,  were  merely  assumed  for  the  occasion,  or  at  any  rate  did  nol 
much  influence  his  general  conduct.  With  all  his  pretended  sensibility,  he  is 
refHresented  as  having  been  in  reality  a  man  of  ill  temper  and  of  a  hard  and 
selfish  heart.  The  truth  probably  is,  that  he  was  at  least  incapable  of  acting 
upon  any  steady  principle,  or  of  pursuing  any  permanent  good  at  the  expense 
of  a  present  sacrifice ;  and  accordingly  we  are  told  thsl,  though  in  the  enjoy- 
ment for  many  years  of  a  considerable  income  from  his  livings  in  the  church, 
and  his  works  together,  he  left  nothing  to  his  wife  and  daughter,  when  he  died, 
but  a  load  of  debts ! 

As  a  writer,  Sterne  is  undoubtedly  entided  to  a  high  rank  in  his  peculiar 
line.  Attempts  have  been  made  to  trace  the  peculiarities  of  his  style  to  prece- 
ding writers ;  and  Dr.  Feniar,  in  particular,  has  certainly  convicted  him  of 
having  borrowed  many  thoughts,  and  even  the  groundwork  of  some  pretiy  long 
passages,  from  Burton^s  *'  Anatomy  of  Melancholy^  and  other  old  English  works. 
Aibutlaot's  famous  **  Martinus  Scriblerus"  has  also  been  pointed  out  as  the  pro- 
totype of  "  Tristram  Shandy."  Of  all  his  predecessors,  however,  Rabelais  is 
nndoubtedly  the  writer  who  has  the  best  right  to  be  regarded  as  having  beei^ 
direcdy  imitated  by  Sterne.  We  do  not  allude  to  particular  passages,  in  whick 
die  xme  may  be  proved  to  have  been  a  copier  of  the  other,  so  much  as  to  gei^ 
sial  resemUance  of  style  and  manner.  There  is  in  both  the  same  nervous  ana 
Womatic  utyle  the  same  whimsically  of  thought  and  allusion,  tL*  Mae  iHsfk 
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nittore  of  the  most  Mtgacious  and  profound  renmrks  with  the  wSdeet  abMnrdilf, 
«8  well  as  the  same  wit  and  humor.  In  both,  too,  there  is  the  same  indelicacj 
—only  far  more  frequent  and  reckless  in  Rabelais,  whose  satire  is  also  animated 
in  many  places  by  a  much  more  bitter  spirit.  But  in  this  or  any  other  parallel 
which  may  be  drawn  to  the  disadvantage  of  Sterne's  originality,  it  ought  noTer 
to  be  forgotten  that  his  highest  attribute  remains  still  all  his  own — his  exquisite 
pathos.  Of  this  there  is  nothing  whatever  either  in  Burton,  or  Arbuthnot,  or 
KabelaiSy  or  any  other  with  whom  he  has  been  compared.  None  of  these  wri* 
ters  oould  have  produced  the  stories  of  the  Dead  Ass,  of  Lefevre,  of  the  Monk, 
or  of  Maria.  Nay,  none  of  them,  we  may  venture  to  affirm,  could  have  drawa 
.  or  imagined  anything  so  full  of  the  eccentric  and  the  ludicrous,  and  yet  so  mild, 
so  attractive,  and,  with  all  its  singularity,  so  true  to  nature,  as  the  delineation 
either  of  my  uncle  Toby  or  of  Corporal  Trim }  though  perhaps  Cervantes  might 


^=^  ^ 


GEORGE   WHITEFIELD. 

Gboroi  WHiTsnBLD,  founder  of  the  sect  of  Calvinistic  methodists,  was  bom 
in  1714  at  Gloucester,  England,  where  his  mother  kept  the  Bell  inn.  From 
the  Cr3rpt  school  of  his  native  town  he  entered  as  servitor  at  Pembroke  collego, 
Oxford,  where  he  joined  the  Wesleys  and  their  associates,  and  on  being  or* 
^Ained  deacon  at  me  proper  age  by  Benson  bishop  of  Gloncester  he 
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t  a  popular  pretdier,  and  b^  his  atrong,  pertuasire  eloquence  mnltitiidee 
were  prevailed  upon  to  regard  him  as  a  man  of  auperior  sanctity. 

In  1738,  Whitefield  came  to  America,  to  increase  the  number  of  his  convertSi 
whither  his  fame  had  preceded  him ;  and  through  the  efforts  of  Dr.  Franklin, 
be  was  induced  to  accept  a  call  from  the  society  in  Philadelphia  with  which 
that  great  philosopher  was  then  at  least  nominally  connected ;  but  differences 
arising  among  the  members,  Franklin  withdrew  from  the  association,  and  White- 
tield  visited  Georgia  and  other  of  the  colonies,  including  some  of  the  West 
India  islands,  drawing  large  audiences  wherever  he  went.  In  Georgia,  more 
especially,  where  he  labored  as  the  friend  and  associate  of  the  Wesleys,  his 
conduct  gave  great  satisfaction  to  the  colonists,  and  he  returned  to  England  to 
procure  subscriptions  for  building  an  orphan -house  in  that  settlement.  On  ob- 
taining priest's  orders  and  repairing  to  London,  in  1739,  the  churches  in  which 
he  preached  were  incapable  of  holding  the  assembled  crowds ;  he  therefore 
adopted  the  design  of  preaching  in  the  open  air,  which  he  did  to  vast  assem- 
blages of  people,  who  came  from  all  parts  to  hear  him.  For  this  he  was  pecu- 
liarly fitted  by  nature,  in  the  giA  of  a  voice  of  singular  power  and  compass, 
which  enabled  him  to  be  distinctly  heard  at  a  great  distance.  He  also  in- 
creased his  popularity  by  preaching  to  the  inmates  of  prisons.  The  same  yeai 
(1739)  he  again  embarked  for  America,  and  made  a  tour  through  several  of  the 
provinces,  preaching  to  immense  audiences,  and  resided  chiefly  in  Georgia  till 
1741,  when  he  again  returned  to  England. 

It  was  about  this  time  that  Whitefield  engaged  in  a  serious  controversy  with 
the  Wesleys,  which  produced  a  separation.  While  he  zealously  asserted  the 
doctrine  of  absolute  election  and  final  perseverance,  agreeably  to  the  notions  ol 
Calvin,  his  opponents  regarded  his  opinion  as  unsupported  by  scripture,  and 
therefore  inadmissible ;  and  in  consequence  of  this  arose  the  two  sects  of  Cal- 
rinistic  and  Arminian  methodists. 

Whitefield  now  visited  many  parts  of  England,  Wales,  Scotland,  and  Ireland, 
displaying  a  degree  of  intrepidity  and  zeal  that  overcame  all  difiiculties.  Se- 
eore  in  the  good  opinion  of  a  great  number  of  adherents,  and  in  the  patronage 
of  the  countess  of  Huntingdon  (who  had  been  converted  by  his  preaching,  and 
to  whom  he  was  chaplain),  he  continued  his  labors,  and  built  two  tabemacleft 
iu  London,  and  one  in  Tottenham-court  road,  for  the  commodious  reception  of 
his  followers.  He  died  at  Newburyport,  Massachusetts,  September  30,  1770^ 
while  on  a  visit  to  his  churches  in  New  England  (making  his  seventh  voyage 
lo  this  country),  and  had  the  satisfaction  to  know  that  iiis  adherents  were  wk- 
Bierous  on  both  continents.  Under  the  name  of  '*  Leuconomus,"  the  character 
ef  Whitefield  is  well  delineated  by  Cowper.     His  works  form  six  volumes. 


ISRAEL  PUTNAM. 


General  Israel  Putnam,  one  of  the  patriots  of  the  Revolution,  was  Dom 
on  the  7th  of  January,  1718,  at  Salem,  Massachusetts.  Though  lacking  the 
advantages  of  a  mind  polished  by  education,  he  was  gifted  with  an  energy  and 
decision  of  character,  which  distinguished  him  through  life,  and  the  remwtable 
inslance  he  gave  of  it  in  the  destruction  of  a  wolf  will  ever  be  associated  with 
his  name.  At  the  age  of  twenty-one  he  removed  to  Pomfret,  an  inland  fertile 
Iswn  in  Connecticut,  forty  miles  east  of  Hartford,  where  he  applied  himself 
saecessiully  lo  agriculture.  Here,  among  many  difficulties  he  encountered,  inci- 
dsal  to  ibe  cultivation  of  a  new  farm,  was  the  destruction  of  his  sheep  l|^ 
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wolves.  Ill  one  nigbt  seventy  fine  sheep  and  goats  were  killed.  A  she  wol( 
who,  with  her  annual  whelps,  had  for  several  years  infested  the  vicinity, 
being  considered  as  the  principal  cause  of  the  havoc,  Mr.  Putnam  entered  into  m 
combination  with  a  number  of  bis  neighbors  to  hunt  alternately  till  they  shooM 
destroy  her.  At  length  the  hounds  drove  her  into  her  den,  and  a  number  of 
persons  soon  collected  with  guns,  straw,  fire,  and  sulphur,  to  attack  the  common 
enemy.  But  the  dogs  were  afraid  to  approach  her,  and  the  fiimes  of  brimstone 
could  not  forpe  her  from  the  cavern.  It  was  now  ten  o'clock  at  night.  Mr. 
Putnam  proposed  to  his  black  servant  to  descend  into  the  cave  and  shoot  the 
wo}f ;  hut,  as  the  negro  declined,  he  resolved  to  do  it  himself.  Having  divesl* 
#d  himself  of  his  coat  and  waistcoat,  and  having  a  long  rope  fastened  around 
tiis  legs,  by  which  he  might  be  pulled  back  at  the  concerted  signal,  he  entered 
the  cavern,  head  foremost,  with  a  blazing  torch,  made  of  strips  of  birch  bark,  in 
his  hand.  He  descended  fifteen  feet,  passed  along  horizontally  ten  feet,  and 
then  began  the  gradual  descent,  which  is  sixteen  feet  in  length.  He  slowly 
proceeded  on  his  hands  and  knees,  in  an  abode  which  was  as  silent  as  the 
nouse  of  death.  Cautiously  glancing  forward,  he  discovered  the  glaring  eye« 
balls  of  the  wolf,  who  started  at  the  sight  of  his  torch,  gnashed  her  teeu,  and 
gave  a  sullen  growl.  He  immediately  kicked  the  rope,  and  was  drawn  out 
with  a  friendly  celerity  and  violence  which  not  a  little  bruised  him.  Loading 
his  gun  with  nine  buckshot,  and  carrying  it  in  one  hand  while  he  held  the 
torch  with  the  other,  be  descended  a  second  time.  As  he  approached  the 
wolf,  she  howled,  rolled  her  eyes,  snapped  her  teeih,  dropped  her  head  between 
lier  legs,  and  was  evidently  on  the  point  of  springing  at  him.  At  this  moment 
be  fired  at  her  head,  and  soon  found  himself  drawn  out  of  the  cave.  Having  re- 
freshed himself,  he  again  descended,  and  seizing  the  wolf  by  her  ears,  kicked 
Ibe  rope,  and  his  companions  above,  with  no  small  exultation,  dragged  thena 
1>oth  out  together. 

During  the  French  war,  he  was  appointed  to  command  a  company  of  the  firei 
troops  which  were  raised  in  Connecticut,  in  1755.  He  rendered  much  eervioe 
to  ^e  army  in  the  neighborhood  of  Crown  Point.  In  1756,  while  near  Tico»- 
derega,  "he  was  repeatedly  in  ^e  most  imminent  tUmi^er.    He  escaped  ki  wm 
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adventtirQ  of  one  night  with  twelve  bullet-holes  in  his  blanket.    Tn  Angost  h« 
was  sent  out  with  several  hundred  raon,  to  watch  the  motions  of  the  enemy. 
Being  ambuscaded  by  a  party  of  equal  numbers,  a  general,  but  irregular  action 
took  place.   Putnam  had  discharged  his  fusee  several  times,  but  at  length  it  missed 
fire,  while  its  muzzle  was  presented  to  the  breast  of  an  Indian  chief.     The 
warrior,  with  his  lifted  hatchet,  and  a  tremendous  war-whoop,  compelled  him  to 
surrender,  and  then  bound  him  to  a  tree.    In  the  course  of  the  action,  the  parties 
changed  their  position,  so  as  to  bring  this  tree  directly  between  them.     The 
balls  flew  by  him  incessantly ;  many  struck  the  tree,  and  some  passed  through 
his  clothes.     He  was  also  exposed  to  danger,  from  his  head  being  taken  as  t 
mark  by  a  young  Indian  to  display  his  skill  at  throwing  his  tomaSiawk.     The 
weapon  several  times  grazed  his  skin  and  stuck  in  the  tree  beside  his  head. 
When  the  young  savage  had  satisfied  himself  with  this  amusement,  an  inferior 
French  officer  came  up  and  attempted  to  shoot  him.     His  musket  refusing  to 
go  off,  he  violently  and  repeatedly  pushed  its  muzzle  sgainst  his  ribs,  and  final- 
ly gave  him  a  cruel  blow  on  the  jaw  with  the  butt-end  of  his  piece  and  left  him. 
The  savages  being  soon  afterward  driven  from  the  field  took  Putnam  with  them. 
At  night,  his  captor  being  absent  attending  to  the  wounded,  and  whose  human- 
ity would  not  have  permitted  any  of  these  outrages  had  he  been  aware  of  them, 
he  was  stripped,  and  a  fire  was  kindled  to  roast  him  alive.     For  this  purpose, 
they  led  him  into  a  dark  forest,  stripped  him  naked,  bound  him  to  a  tree,  and 
piled  dry  brush,  with  other  fuel,  at  a  small  distance,  in  a  circle  around  him. 
They  accompanied  their  labors,  as  if  for  his  funeral  dirge,  with  screams  and 
sounds,  inimitable  but  by  savage  voices.     They  then  set  the  piles  on  fire.     A 
sudden  shower  damped  the  rising  fiame.     Still  they  strove  to  kindle  it ;  at  last 
the  blaze  ran  fiercely  round  the  circle.     Major  Putnam  soon  began  to  feel  the 
scorching  heat.     His  hands  were  so  tied  ihki  he  could  move  his  bod^.     He 
oflen  shifted  sides  as  the  fire  approached.     This  sight,  at  the  very  idea  of 
which  all  but  savages  must  shudder,  afforded  the  highest  diversion  to  his  inhu- 
man tormentors,  who  demonstrated  the  delirium  of  their  joy  by  correspondent 
yells,  dances,  and  gesticulations.     He  saw  clearly  that  his  final  hour  was  inev- 
itably come.     He  summoned  all  his  resolution,  and  composed  his  mind,  so  far 
as  circumstances  could  admit,  to  bid  an  eternal  farewell  to  all  he  held  most 
dear.     To  quit  the  world  would  scarcely  have  cost  him  a  single  pang ;  but  for 
the  idea  of  home,  but  for  the  remembrance  of  domestic  endearments,  of  the 
affectionate  partner  of  his  soul,  and  of  their  beloved  offspring.     His  thoughts 
were  ultimately  fixed  on  a  happier  state  of  existence,  beyond  the  tortures  he 
was  beginning  to  endure.     The  bitterness  of  death,  even  of  that  death  which  is 
accompanied  with  the  keenest  agonies,  was,  in  a  manner,  past;  nature,  with  a 
feeble  struggle,  was  quitting  its  last  hold  on  sublunary  things,  when  a  French 
officer  rushed  through  the  crowd,  opened  a  way  by  scattering  the  burning 
brands,  and  unbound  the  victim.     It  was  Molang  himself,  to  whom  a  savage, 
unwilling  to  see  another  human  victim  immolated,  had  run  and  communicated 
the  tidings.     That  commandant  spumed  and  severely  reprimanded  the  biM>a- 
rians  whose  nocturnal  powwows  and  hellish  orgies  he  suddenly  ended.    Putnam 
did  not  want  for  feeling  or  gratitude.     The  French  commander,  fearing  to  trust 
him  alone  with  them,  remained  until  he  could  safely  deliver  him  to  his  captor. 
The  savage  approached  his  prisoner  kindly,  and  seemed  to  treat  him  with 
particular  affection.     He  ofifered  him  some  hard  biscuit ;  but  finding  that  he 
could  not  chew  them  on  account  of  the  blow  he  had  received  from  the  French- 
man,  this  more  humane  savage  soaked  some  of  the  biscuit  in  water,  and  made 
him  suck  the  pulp-like  part.     Determined,  however,  not  to  lose  his  captive,  the 
refreshment  being  finished,  he  took  the  moccasins  from  his  feet,  and  tied  them 
to  one  of  his  wrists ;  then  directing  him  to  lie  down  on  his  back  on  the  bare 
ground,  he  stretched  one  arm  to  its  full  length,  and  bound  it  fast  to  a  youqg 
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tree,  die  o&er  arm.WM  extended  and  bound  in  the  nme  manner;  his  legs 
were  stretched  apart  and  fastened  to  two  saplings.  Then  a  number  of  tall,  but 
slender  poles  were  cut  down,  which,  with  some  long  bushes,  were  laid  across 
his  body  from  head  to  foot ;  on  each  side  lay  as  many  Indians  as  could  conve* 
niently  find  lodging,  in  order  to  proTent  the  possibility  of  escape.  In  this  disa* 
peeable  and  painful  posture  he  remained  till  morning.  During  the  night,  the 
bmgest  and  most  dreary  conceiTable,  our  hero  used  to  relate  that  he  felt  a  ray 
of  cheerfulness  come  casually  across  his  mind,  and  could  not  even  refrain  from 
smiling  when  he  reflected  on  this  ludicrous  group  for  a  painter,  of  which  he 
himself  was  the  principal  figure.  The  next  day  he  was  allowed  his  blanket  and 
moccasins,  and  permitted  to  march  without  carrying  a  pack.  To  allay  his  ex- 
treme hunger,  a  little  bear's  meat  was  given,  which  he  sucked  through  his 
teeth.  At  night  the  party  arrived  at  Ticonderoga,  and  the  prisoner  was  placed 
onder  the  care  of  a  French  guard. 

The  savages  who  had  been  prevented  from  glutting  their  diabolical  thirst  for 
blood,  took  Skis  opportunity  of  manifesting  their  malevolence  for  tho  disappoint- 
ment by  horrid  grimaces  and  angry  gestures ;  but  they  were  suffered  no  more 
to  ofier  violence  or  personal  indignity  to  him.  Ader  having  been  examined  by 
the  marquis  de  Montcalm,  Major  Putnam  was  conducted  to  Montreal  by  a  French 
officer,  who  treated  him  with  the  greatest  indulgence  and  humanity. 

At  this  place  were  several  prisoners.  Colonel  Peter  Schuyler,  remarkable 
for  his  philanthropy,  generosity,  and  friendship,  was  of  the  number.  No  sooner 
had  he  heard  of  Maior  Putnam's  arrival,  than  he  went  to  the  interpreter's  quar- 
ters, and  inquired  whether  he  had  a  provincial  major  in  his  custody.  He  found 
Major  Putnam  in  a  comfortless  condition,  without  coat,  waistcoat,  or  hose  ;  the 
remnant  of  his  clothing  miserably  dirty  and  ragged,  his  beard  long  and  squalid, 
his  legs  torn  by  thorns  and  briars,  his  face  gashed  with  wounds,  and  swollen 
with  bruises.  Colonel  Schuyler,  irritated  beyond  all  sufferance  at  such  a  sight, 
could  scarcely  retain  his  speech  within  limits  consistent  with  the  prudence  of 
a  prisoner,  and  the  meekness  of  a  Christian.  Major  Putnam  was  immediately 
treated  according  to  his  rank,  clothed  in  a  decent  manner,  and  supplied  with 
money,  by  this  liberal  and  sympathetic  patron  of  the  distressed ;  and  by  his 
assistance  he  was  soon  after  exchanged. 

When  General  Amherst  was  marching  across  the  country  to  Canada,  the 
army  coming  to  one  of  the  lakes  which  they  were  obliged  to  pass,  found  the 
French  had  an  armed  vessel  of  twelve  guns  upon  it.  He  was  in  great  distress, 
his  boats  were  no  match  for  her,  and  she  alone  was  capable  of  sinking  his 
whold  army  in  that  situation.  While  he  was  pondering  what  should  be  done, 
Putnam  comes  to  him  and  says,  ^'General,  that  ship  must  be  taken,^ — "Ay," 
says  Amherst,  "  I  would  give  ^e  world  she  was  taken." — "  I'll  take  her,"  says 
Putnam.  Amherst  smiled,  and  asked  how.  "  Give  me  some  wedges,  a  beetle 
(a  large  wooden  hammer,  or  maul,  used  for  driving  wedges),  and  a  few  men  of 
my  own  choice."  Amherst  could  not  conceive  how  an  armed  vessel  was  to  be 
taken  by  four  or  five  men,  a  beetle,  and  wedges.  However,  he  granted  Put- 
nam's request.  When  night  came,  Putnam  with  his  materials  and  men,  went 
in  a  boat  under  the  vessel's  stern,  and  in  an  instant  drove  in  the  wedges  be- 
tween the  rudder  and  ship,  and  lefl  her.  In  the  morning,  the  sails  were  seen 
fluttering  about :  she  was  adrift  in  the  middle  of  the  lake  ;  and  being  presently 
Uown  ashore,  was  easily  taken. 

At  the  commencement  of  hostilities  between  the  colonies  and  the  mother- 
eonntry,  Colonel  Putnam,  on  hearing  of  the  battle  of  Lexington,  left  his  plough 
in  the  middle  of  the  field,  and,  without  changing  his  clothes,  repaired  to  Cam- 
bridge, riding  in  a  single  day  one  hundred  miles.  He  was  soon  appointed  a 
Bajor-genertd  in  the  provincial  army,  and  returning  to  Connecticut,  he  madft 
no  delay  in  bringing  on  a  body  of  troops. 
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Among  other  exunples  of  patriotism  tbat  might  be  reteled,  the  following  wme 
from  a  living  witness.  The  day  that  the  report  of  the  battle  of  Lexington 
reached  Barnstable,  a  company  of  militia  immediately  assembled  and  marched 
off  to  Cambridge.  In  the  front  rank  was  a  young  man,  the  son  of  a  respectable 
farmer,  and  his  only  child.  In  marching  from  the  village,  as  they  passod  hts 
house,  he  came  out  to  meet  them.  There  was  a  momentary  halt.  The  dnm 
and  fife  paused  for  an  instant.  The  father  suppressing  a  strong  and  evident 
emotion,  said,  *'  God  be  with  you  all,  my  friends !  and,  John,  if  you,  my  son, 
are  called  into  battle,  take  care  that  you  behave  like  a  man,  or  else  let  me  never 
tee  your  face  again  !"  A  tear  started  into  every  eye,  and  the  march  was  resumed. 

Not  long  after  his  appointment,  the  commander  of  the  British  army,  unwil- 
ling that  so  valuable  an  officer  should  act  in  opposition,  privately  conveyed  to 
him  a  proposal,  that  if  he  would  quit  the  rebel  party,  he  might  rely  on  being 
made  a  major-general  in  the  British  establishment,  and  receiving  a  great  pecu- 
niary compensation  for  his  services:  but  he  spurned  the  offer.  On  the  16th 
of  June,  1775,  it  was  determined  in  a  council  of  war,  at  which  General  Putnam 
assisted,  that  a  fortified  post  should  be  established  at,  or  near  Bunker's  hill. 
General  Putnam  marched  with  the  first  detachment,  and  commenced  the  work  ; 
he  was  the  principal  agent,  or  engineer,  who  traced  the  lines  of  the  redoubt,  and 
he  continued  most,  if  not  all  the  night,  with  the  workmen ;  at  any  rate,  he  was 
on  the  spot  before  sunrise  in  the  morning,  and  had  taken  his  station  on  the  top 
of  Bunker's  hill,  and  participated  in  the  danger,  as  well  as  the  glory  of  that  day. 

When  the  army  was  organized  by  General  Washington,  at  Cambridge,  Gen- 
eral Putnam  was  appointed  to  command  the  reserve.  In  August,  1776,  he  was 
stationed  at  Brooklyn,  on  Long  Island.  After  the  defeat  of  our  army,  on  the 
27th  of  that  month,  he  went  to  New  York,  and  was  very  serviceable  in  the  city 
and  neighborhood.  In  October,  or  November,  he  was  sent  to  Philadelphia  to 
fortify  that  city.  In  January,  1777,  he  was  directed  to  take  post  at  Princeton, 
where  he  continued  until  spring.  At  this  place,  a  sick  prisoner,  a  captain,  re- 
quested that  a  friend  in  the  British  army  at  Brunswick,  might  be  sent  for,  to 
assist  him  in  making  his  will.  Putnam  was  perplexed.  lie  had  but  fifty  men 
under  his  command,  and  did  not  wish  to  have  his  weakness  kn6wn  ;  but  yet 
he  was  unwilling  to  deny  the  request.  He,  however,  sent  a  flag  of  truce,  and 
directed  the  ofiicer  to  be  brought  in  the  night.  In  the  evening,  lights  were 
placed  in  all  the  college  windows,  and  in  every  apartment  of  the  vacant  houses 
throughout  the  town.  The  officer,  on  his  return,  reported  that  General  Putnam's 
army  could  not  consist  of  less  than  four  or  five  thousand  men.  In  the  spring, 
he  was  appointed  to  the  command  of  a  separate  army,  in  the  highlands  of  New 
York.  One  Palmer,  a  lieutenant  in  the  tory  new  levies,  was  detected  in  the 
camp ;  Governor  Tryon  reclaimed  him  as  a  British  officer,  threatening  ven- 
geance if  he  was  not  restored.     Putnam  wrote  the  following  pithy  reply : — 

*«  Sir  :  Nathan  Palmer,  a  lieutenant  in  your  king's  service,  was  taken  in  my 
camp  as  a  spy ;  he  was  tried  as  a  spy ;  he  was  condemned  as  a  spy ;  and  ha 
shall  be  hanged  as  a  spy.  *'  Israel  Putnam 

«*  P.S.     Afternoon.     He  is  hanged.** 

After  the  loss  of  Fort  Montgomery,  the  commander-in-chief  determmed  to 
bnild  another  fortification,  and  he  directed  General  Putnam  to  fix  on  a  spot. 
To  him  belongs  the  praise  of  having  chosen  West  Point.  The  campaign  of 
1779,  which  was  principally  spent  in  strengthening  the  works  at  this  place, 
finished  the  military  career  of  Putnam.  A  paralytic  affection  impaired  the  ac- 
tivity of  his  body,  and  he  passed  the  remainder  of  his  days  in  retirement,  re- 
taining his  relish  for  enjoyment,  his  love  of  pleasantry,  his  strength  of  mem- 
•ry,  and  all  the  faculties  of  his  mind.  He  died  at  Brookline,  Connecticut,  Maj 
29,  1790,  aged  seventy-two  years. 
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WILLIAM   COLLINS. 

William  Collins,  author  of  the  '*  Ode  on  the  Passions,**  and  other  poems^ 
i  bom  at  Chichester,  England,  on  the  29th  of  December,  1720.  His  father 
a  respectable  hatter  in  the  town,  of  which  he  was  sometime  mayor, 
but  through  misfortunes  or  imprudence,  during  the  latter  years  of  his  life,  the 
family  was  much  embarrassed  by  pecuniary  troubles,  and  was,  it  appears, 
frequently  assisted  by  a  brother  of  Mrs.  Collins,  a  Colonel  Martin.  To  this 
excellent  relatiTe  William  Collins  was  indebted  in  a  great  measure,  perhaps 
entirely,  for  his  education,  which  was  intended  to  prepare  him  for  the  church. 
He  was  admitted  into  Winchester  school  on  the  23d  of  February,  1733,  where 
he  composed  his  **  Eclogues,"  and  studied  at  the  same  time  with  such  diligence, 
thai  for  his  merit  he  was  placed  at  the  head  of  the  list  of  scholars  for  New  col* 
lege,  where,  we  presume,  the  boys  thus  selected  enjoyed  some  pecuniary 
advantages.  At  the  period  in  question,  however,  there  happened  to  be  no 
vacancy,  and  Collins  was  accordingly  placed  at  Queen's  college,  where  he 
was  supported  by  the  liberality  of  his  uncle.  He  was  here,  it  is  said,  distin- 
guished for  his  genius  and  his  indolence ;  this  latter  term  generally  in  such 
cases  being  applied  to  that  self-communing  of  the  mind  which  has  nothing  in 
common  with  Uie  alleged  defect  except  its  outward  appearance.  His  first  pub- 
lished verses  now  appeared  in  the  Gentleman's  Magazine.  In  1742,  ho 
published  his  Eclogues,  and  in  1743  his  Epistle  to  Sir  Thomas  Hanmer. 
His  habits,  personal  appearance,  and  character,  are  thus  described  by  one  who 
was  acquainted  with  him  at  this  period :  *'  He  was  passionately  fond  of  music, 
good-natured  and  affable,  warm  in  his  friendship,  and,  as  long  as  I  knew  him, 
very  temperate  in  his  eating  and  drinking."  After  a  few  months'  residence  in 
the  university  Collins  was  elected  a  demy  of  Magdalen  college,  where  he  con- 
tinued till  he  had  taken  the  degree  of  bachelor,  and  failed  in  his  endeavors  to 
obtain  a  fellowship.  It  is  probable  that  mortification  at  this  disappointment, 
added  to  disgust  at  '<  the  dullness  of  a  college  life,"  of  which  he  was  frequently 
complaining,  and  both  heightened  by  annoyances  resulting  from  the  debts  he 
had  contracted,  induced  the  young  poet  to  quit  the  university  and  come  to  Lon- 
don. His  first  visit  in  London  was  to  a  Mr.  Payne,  the  agent  of  his  uncle, 
who  was  commissioned  by  the  colonel  to  supply  the  Collins'  family  from  time 
to  time  with  small  sums.  Collins  was  gayly  dressed,  with  a  feather  in  his  hat, 
and  altogether  made  such  an  appearance  as  to  surprise  and  displease  Mr.  Payne, 
who  told  him  it  was  by  no  means  that  "  of  a  young  man  who  had  not  a  single 
guinea  to  call  his  own."  The  deep  sense  of  humiliation  which  we  may  readily 
conceive  to  have  filled  the  soul  and  burnt  the  cheek  of  the  young  listener,  was 
but  a  prelude  to  the  greater  inflictions  he  was  destined  to  suffer.  He  now 
entered  niore  freely  than  strict  prudence  would  permit  into  the  gayeties  of  Rane- 
lagh  and  the  theatres ;  he  mingled  with  expensive  and  dissipated  society.  He 
had  hitherto  seen  too  little  of  the  world ;  he  now  saw  too  much :  and  thus,  wo 
may  conclude,  passed  on  the  first  few  months  of  his  London  life,  during  which 
fame  receded  as  penury  drew  nigh,  and  debts  accumulated  faster  than  poems. 

Some  of  the  memoirs  of  the  *'  Biographia  Britannica,"  it  appears,  were  to 
have  been  written  by  him,  and  were,  in  fact  shown  to  Mr.  Ragsdale  in  embryo. 
In  addition  to  these  evidences  of  industry,  he  wrote  about  the  same  period  hia 
imperishable  Odes,  the  labor  expended  on  which  we  can  but  imperfectly  esti- 
mate in  the  exquisite  results  bequeathed  to  us,  even  although  we  know  that 
his  MS.  bears  the  marks  of  repeated  corrections,  that  he  was  perpetually 
changing  his  epithets,  and  that  he  was  constantly  burning  what  he  had  written. 
The  odes  were  published,  and  their  reception  was  such,^at  the  miserable 
Mrthor  pnrchaaad  the  unsold  oo^ea  and  bwat  thorn ;  and  not  only  them,  but  mi 
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die  same  ftmeral  pile  w6re  offered  up  and  destroyed  all  that  liad  made  life  en- 
durable to  the  man,  and  a  still  more  awful  sacrifice,  all  that  made  up  the  power 
and  genius  of  the  poet.  From  this  event  we  conceive  must  be  dated  the  com- 
Diencement  of  the  malady  which  left  its  victim,  through  the  remainder  of  life, 
the  most  fearful  spectacle  the  world  can  present — the  wreck  of  genius.  The 
highest  condition  of  humanity,  reduced  to  the  lowest,  and  most  horrible— the 
poet  transformed  to  the  madman.  On  the  death  of  Thomson,  in  1748,  he  wrote 
the  ode  to  his  memory,  and  soon  after  went  abroad  to  his  uncle,  then  in  Flan- 
ders, who  soon  afVer  died  and  left  to  him  and  his  sisters  (the  elder  Collins 
and  his  wife  were  both  dead)  his  property.  Collins  received  about  two  thou- 
sand pounds.  The  sum  remaining  in  his  possession  aAer  he  had  repaid  the 
bookseller  the  amount  advanced  for  the  proposed  translation  of  Aristotle,  and 
whatever  other  claims  there  were  upon  him,  was  quite  large  enough  to  free 
him  from  any  mere  pecuniary  anxieties.  "  After  his  return  from  France,"  says 
Dr.  Johnson,  '*  the  writer  of  this  character  paid  him  a  visit  at  Islington,  where 
he  was  waiting  for  his  sister,  whom  he  had  directed  to  meet  him:  there  was 
then  nothing  of  disorder  discernible  in  his  mind  bif  any  hut  himself:  but  he 
had  withdrawn  from  study,  and  travelled  with  no  other  book  than  an  English 
testament,  such  as  children  carry  to  the  school :  when  his  friend  took  it  into 
his  hand,  out  of  curiosity,  to  see  what  companion  a  man  of  letters  had  chosen, 
*  I  have  but  one  book,'  said  Collins,  *  but  that  is  the  best !'  He  now  sought  by 
changes  of  air  and  scene  to  invigorate  his  powers  and  avert  the  impending 
calamity:  he  went  to  Bath,  but  returned  without  benefit.  In  1751  he  was 
supposed  to  be  dying,  but  grew  better,  and  in  1754  journeyed  to  Oxford,  where 
he  was  so  weak  and  low  as  to  be  unable  to  bear  conversation."  Mr.  White 
says,  ^'  I  myself  saw  him  under  Merton  walls  in  a  very  affecting  situation, 
struggling  and  couveyed  by  force  in  the  arms  of  two  or  three  men  toward  the 
parish  of  St.  Clement,  in  which  was  a  house  that  took  such  unhappy  objects." 
Soon  after  this  he  was  placed  in  a  similar  house  at  Chelsea,  whence  he  was 
removed  by  his  youngest  sister,  who  took  him  home  to  his  native  town,  and 
attended  assiduously  to  his  wants.  The  house  where  they  resided,  and  in 
which  Collins  died,  was  in  the  precincts  of  the  cathedral ;  and  here,  it  is  said, 
that  his  shrieks  sometimes  resounded  through  the  cloisters  till  the  horror  of 
those  who  heard  him  was  insupportable.  He  died  in  1756,  in  the  thirty-sixth 
year  of  his  age.  He  was  buried  in  the  cathedral  church,  in  whicR  stands  the 
monument  to  his  memory.  The  design  is  Flaxman's,  the  workmanship  very 
beautiful,  and  the  whole  nobly  commemorative  of  the  true  and  honorable  admi- 
ration of  those  who  furnished  the  means  of  its  erection.  It  represents  Collins 
in  a  reading  posture,  during  a  lucid  interval  of  his  affecting  malady,  with  a 
benign  aspect,  as  if  seeking  refuge  from  his  misfortunes  in  the  consolations  of 
the  gospel,  which  appears  upon  a  table  before  him ;  while  his  lyre  and  one  of 
his  best  compositions  lie  neglected  on  the  ground. 

**  That  Collins,"  says  Dr.  Johnson,  *'  wise  and  virtuous  as  he  was,  passed 
always  unentangled  through  the  snares  of  life,  it  would  be  prejudice  and  temer- 
ity to  affirm ;  but  it  may  be  said  that  at  least  he  preserved  the  source  of  action 
unpolluted,  that  his  principles  were  never  shaken,  that  his  distinctions  of  right 
and  wrong  were  never  confounded,  and  that  his  faults  had  nothing  of  malignity 
or  design,  but  proceeded  from  some  unexpected  pressure  or  casuid  temptation." 
His  literary  attainments  were  very  great ;  he  was  not  only  a  good  classical 
scholar,  but  understood  the  Italian,  French,  and  Spanish  languages — a  satis- 
factory answer,  we  may  observe,  to  the  charge  of  "  indolence"  at  college.  The 
quality  and  peculiar  characteristics  of  his  genius  we  have  not  here  space  to 
describe ;  that  it  is  eminently  deserving  attention  we  may  rest  assured.  Camp 
bell  observes  that  Collins's  poems,  published  when  he  was  but  twenty-seven, 
will  bear  comparison  with  any  Milton  had  produced  at  thirqr. 
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0ns  of  the  most  remarkable  men  of  the  revolution,  was  Roger  Srsrhait. 
He  was  bom  in  Newton,  Massachusetts,  on  the  19th  of  April,  1721.  In  1723, 
the  family  moved  to  Stonington,  in  that  state,  where  they  lived  until  the  death 
of  Roger's  father,  in  1741.  Roger  was  then  only  nineteen  years  of  age,  and 
the  whole  care  and  support  of  a  large  family  devolved  on  him.  He  had  been 
apprenticed  to  a  shoemaker,  but  he  now  took  charge  of  the  small  farm  his  fadier 
left.  In  1744,  they  sold  the  farm,  and  moved  to  New  Milibrd,  in  ConnecticnC, 
where  an  elder  brother,  who  was  married,  resided.  Roger  performed  the  jour* 
ney  on  foot,  carrying  his  shoemaker's  tools  with  him,  and  for  some  time  ha 
worked  industriously  at  his  trade  there. 

Mr.  SheAnan's  early  education  was  very  limited,  but  with  a  naturally  strong 
and  active  mind,  he  acquired  a  large  stock  of  knowledge  from  books,  during 
his  apprenticeship.  It  is  said  that  while  at  work  on  his  bench,  he  had  a  book 
80  placed  that  he  could  read  when  it  was  not  necessary  for  his  eyes  to  be  upon 
his  work.  He  thus  acquired  a  ffood  knowledge  of  mathematics,  and  he  made 
astronomical  calculations  for  an  dmanac  that  was  published  in  New  York,  when 
he  was  only  twenty-seven  years  old.  Not  long  after  he  settled  in  New  Mil- 
ford,  he  formed  a  partnership  with  his  brother  in  a  mercantile  business,  bat  afl 
the  while  was  very  studious.  He  turned  his  attention  to  the  study  of  law, 
during  his  leisure  hours ;  and  so  proficient  did  he  become  in  legal  knowledge, 
that  he  was  admitted  to  the  bar,  in  December,  1754.  He  had  no  instructor  or 
guide  in  the  study  of  the  law,  neither  had  he  any  books  but  such  as  he  bor- 
rowed, yet  he  became  one  of  the  most  profound  jurists  of  his  day. 

In  1755,  Mr.  Sherman  was  elected  a  representative  of  New  Milford,  in  tht 
general  assembly  of  Connecticut,  and  the  same  year  he  was  appointed  a  justice 
of  the  peace.  After  practising  law  about  five  years,  he  was  appointed  judge 
•f  the  county  court  for  Litchfield  countv.  He  moved  to  New  Haven  in  1761, 
when  the  same  appointments  were  conferred  upon  him,  and  in  addition,  he  wu 
bhoeen  treasurer  of  Yale  college,  from  which  institution,  in  1765,  he  received 
the  honorary  degree  of  A.  M.  In  1766,  ha  was  elected  to  the  senate,  or  upper 
house  ^f  the  legisUHure  of  Ceauiwticm ;  aad  it  was  at  tlus  tiiue  Ikiit  ike  { 
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of  the  stunp-ftct  was  bringing  the  politiciana  of  America  to  a  decided  stand  in 
relation  to  tne  repeated  aggressions  of  Great  Britain.  Roger  Sherman  fear- 
lessly took  part  with  the  patriots,  and  was  a  leader  among  ^em  in  Connecticut, 
ontil  the  war  broke  out.  He  was  elected  a  delegate  from  Connecticut  to  the 
continental  Congress,  in  1774,  and  was  present  at  the  opening  on  the  fifth  of 
September.  He  was  one  of  the  most  active  members  of  that  body,  and  was 
appointed  one  of  the  committee  to  prepare  a  draft  of  a  declaration  of  independ- 
ence ;  a  docnment  to  which  he  affixed  his  signature  with  hearty  good  will,  after 
it  was  adopted  by  Congress. 

Although  his  duties  m  Congress,  during  the  war,  were  almost  incessant,  yet 
he  was  at  the  same  time  a  member  of  the  committee  of  safety  of  Connecticut. 
In  1783,  he  was  appointed,  with  Judge  Law,  of  New  London,  to  revise  the 
ttstntes  of  the  state,  in  which  service  he  showed  great  ability.  He  was  a  del- 
egate from  Connecticut  in  the  convention  in  1787  that  framed  the  present  con-' 
ttitotion  of  the  United  States  ;  and  he  was  a  member  of  the  state  convention 
of  Connecticut,  which  assembled  to  act  upon  ^e  ratification  of  that  instrument. 
For  two  years  after  the  organization  of  the  government  under  the  constitution, 
he  was  a  member  of  the  United  States  house  of  representatives.  He  was  then 
promoted  to  the  senate,  which  office  he  filled  at  the  time  of  his  death,  which 
took  place  on  the  23d  of  July,  1793,  in  the  seventy-third  year  of  his  age.  He 
had  previously  been  elected  mayor  of  New  Haven,  when  it  was  invested  with 
city  powers  and  privileges,  and  that  office  he  held  until  the  time  of  his  death. 
He  was  twice  married,  the  first  time  to  Elizabeth  Hartwell,  of  Stoughton,  and 
the  second  time  to  Rebecca  Prescott,  of  Danvers.  By  his  first  wife  he  had 
■even  children,  and  eight  by  his  last. 

''Among  the  ilfustrious  characters,"  says  an  eminent  historian,  ** whose 
aames  are  inscribed  upon  the  brightest  record  that  adorns  the  annals  of  Amer* 
iea,few  possessed  more  solid  attainments  than  Roger  Sherman.  He  belonged 
to  that  class  of  statesmen  who  seek  rather  to  convince  the  reason,  than  to  tri* 
mph  over  the  passions  of  men.  The  vigor  of  his  mind  appeared  more  con- 
spicuous in  the  plain  and  simple  manner  in  which  it  was  elicited,  than  if  it  had 
been  ornamented  with  all  the  beauties  of  elocution.  But  the  energy  of  his  ad- 
dress was  not  diminished  by  the  absence  of  fanciful  diction,  nor  the  solidity  of 
Ids  views  less  admired  because  his  feelings  were  partially  suppressed.  With- 
out indulging  in  those  brilliant  bursts  of  oratory  which  please  and  sparkle  for 
t  moment,  his  impressive  manner  displayed  ideas  founded  upon  calm  delibera- 
tion, and  a  clear  perception  of  the  justice  of  his  cause.  By  a  uniform  and  dis- 
pissionate  course,  he  attained  extensive  influence  in  the  councils  of  his  coun- 
try, and  attracted  the  admiration  and  esteem  of  his  compatriots.  It  has  been 
nid  of  him  that  he  seldom  failed  to  procure  the  adoption  of  sny  measure  which 
he  advocated,  and  which  he  considered  essential  to  the  public  good." 

''The  legacy  which  Mr^  Sherman  has  bequeathed  to  his  countrymen  "  says 
Professor  Edwards, "  is  indeed  invaluable.  The  Romans  never  ceased  to  men 
lion  with  inexpressible  gratitude,  the  heroism,  magnanimity,  contentment,  disin- 
terestedness, and  noble  public  services  of  him  who  was  called  from  the  plough 
to  the  dictator's  chair.  His  example  was  a  light  to  all  subsequent  ages.  So 
Mnong  the  galaxy  of  great  men  who  shine  along  the  paths  of  our  past  history, 
we  can  scarcely  refer  to  one,  save  Washington,  whose  glory  will  be  more 
Heady  and  unfading  than  that  of  Roger  Sherman." 

As  a  theologian,  Mr.  Sherman  was  capable  of  conversing  on  the  most  im- 
portant subjects,  with  reputation  to  himself,  and  improvement  to  others.  As  an 
•vowed  professor  of  religion,  he  did  not  hesitate  to  appear  openly  in  its  defence, 
■nd  maintain  the  doctrines  of  Christianity.  Among  his  correspondents  were 
tk,  Jonathan  Edwards,  Dr.  Hopkins,  Dr.  Trumbull,  President  Dickinson,  Pres« 
Um  WttenpooB,  Dr.  Johnson  of  CoimeeliGat,  aad  naoy  others 
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No  name  is  more  celebrated  in  the  history  of  India,  particularly  as  regards 
the  connection  of  that  country  with  Great  Britain,  than  that  of  Hyder  Ali,  kinj 
of  Mysore.  The  fall  of  the  Mogul  empire,  and  its  consequent  want  of  a  su- 
preme head,  had  emboldened  many  a  daring  adventurer  to  muster  around  him 
a  lawless  band,  composed  of  men  who  were  at  once  soldiers  and  robbers,  and, 
by  their  aid,  to  seize  upon  some  petty  slate,  and  set  himself  up  as  an  indepen- 
dent sovereign.  Hyder  Ali  was  one  of  these  chiefs.  He  was  a  Mohammedan 
of  obscure  origin,  who  had  served  under  one  of  the  native  princes,  in  alliancs 
with  the  French,  at  the  famous  siege  of  Trichinopoly,  and  had  enriched  him* 
self  by  a  regular  system  of  robbery,  pursued  on  a  most  extensive  scale.  Be* 
sides  pursuing  the  regular  predatory  excursions  of  such  freebooters  who  con* 
stantly  plundered  the  villages,  and  seized  convoys  of  horses,  grain  and  cattle, 
Hyder's  men  would  carry  od*  money,  plate,  jewels,  and  wearing  apparel,  and 
even  stop  the  women  and  children,  to  despoil  them  of  the  ornaments  Uiey  wore. 

After  some  time  Hyder  Ali  found  himself  at  the  head  of  an  army,  consisting 
of  fifteen  hundred  horse,  and  five  thousand  foot-soldiers,  with  a  train  of  ele- 
phants, c&mels,  and  all  other  warlike  appendages  of  a  great  chief.  Flushed 
with  success,  his  ambition  was  directed  toward  the  possession  of  a  kingdom. 
The  state  on  which  he  had  fixed  his  views,  was  Mysore,  a  territory  of  South* 
em  India,  possessing  a  delightful  climate,  and  in  a  high  state  of  cultivation. 

It  would  be  tedious  to  trace  the  various  artifices  by  which  the  bold  adven 
turer  reached  the  point  at  which  he  aimed ;  suffice  it  to  say,  that,  after  meeting 
with  some  reverses,  he  succeeded  in  deposing  the  raja,  and  seating  himself  oq 
the  throne  of  Mysore.  He  then  began  to  extend  his  territories  on  every  side, 
by  invading  and  conquering  those  of  the  neighboring  princes,  and  augmented 
his  treasures  by  the  plunder  of  their  capitals. 

The  rapid  successes  of  Hyder  Ali  naturally  alarmed  the  other  potentates,  espe- 
cially Nizam  Ali,  soubahdar  of  the  Deccan,  and  Madoo  Rao,  the  ruler  of  the 
Mahratta  country.  Nizam  Ali  had  succeeded  to  the.  sovereignity  of  the  Dec- 
can  in  1760,  and,  after  some  warfare  with  the  English,  had  made  peace  with 
them,  on  condition  that  they  should  pay  him  an  annual  tribute  for  a  certain  ter- 
ritory along  the  Coromandel  coast,  and  also  furnish  him  with  additional  forces 
when  required ;  and  as  he  claimed  the  performance  of  this  promise  when  about 
to  join  Madoo  Rao,  in  an  invasion  of  Mysore,  the  English  became  involved  in 
a  war  with  Hyder  Ali,  although  they  had  no  direct  quarrel  with  that  prince. 
They  were  not  unwilling,  it  is  true,  to  seize  the  opportunity  of  checking  the 
progress  of  a  rising  power,  which  might  interfere  with  their  own  views  of  su- 
premacy over  India;  and  in  1767,  hostilities  were  commenced.  Tippoo  Saib, 
•on  of  Hyder  Ali,  then  a  youth  not  more  than  seventeen  years  of  a/[(e,  highly 
distinguished  himself  by  his  courage  and  ability  during  this  war,  which  was 
carried  on,  with  varied  success,  for  about  two  years,  the  advantage  being  gen- 
erally on  the  side  of  Hyder  Ali,  who  had  bribed  the  Mahrattas  to  withdraw 
from  the  confederacy,  and  was  thus  relieved  from  the  most  numerous  portion 
of  his  foes.  At  length,  seeing  no  immediate  prospect  of  success,  Nizam  Ali 
and  his  English  allies  concluded  a  treaty  of  peace  with  Hyder,  by  the  terms 
of  which  all  parties  were  placed,  with  regard  to  posseipsion,  in  exactly  the  same 
position  in  which  they  had  stood  before  the  war. 

No  sooner  had  peace  been  restored  to  Mysore,  than  a  new  invasion  of  ths 
Mahrattas  exposed  the  people  of  that  country  to  fresh  scenes  of  misery  and 
desolation.  Madoo  Rao  conducted  the  army  in  person,  and  took  several  strong 
fortresses,  but  in  the  midst  of  the  campaign,  was  obliged,  in  consequence  of 
ill-healthy  to  give  up  ths  command,  and  return  to  Foona ;  nor  was  he  ever  agsift 
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wdl  enoii^h  to  take  m  seliTe  part  in  tbe  irars  Id  the  war  atiD  earrM  on  m 
Mysore,  his  place  was  supplied  by  Trimback  Rao,  a  great  chief,  who  was  so 
anccessftil,  that  Hyder  Ali  was  eTontually  obliged  to  purchase  peace  by  the 
cession  of  a  great  part  of  his  nordiem  dominions,  and  the  payment  of  eight 
hundred  thousand  dollan. 

Soon  after  the  conclusion  of  this  treaty,  Madoo  Rao  died,  and  his  uncle, 
Ragoba,  was  proclaimed  peishwa ;  bat  his  accession  was  opposed  by  a  certain 
party  in  the  slate ;  and  Hyder  Ali  took  advantage  of  the  conrasion  that  ensued^ 
to  make  an  effort  for  the  recoTery  of  the  districts  wrested  from  him  during  the 
late  war.  Ragoba  hastened  to  c(efend  the  conquered  terrilories,  but  being  sood 
recalled  by  the  news  of  a  Tiolent  insurrection,  he  made  peace  with  Hyder,  by 
restoring  some  of  the  prorinces  be  had  lost. 

Hyder  Ali  being  dissatisfied  with  the  conduct  of  the  English,  who  had  neg' 
lected  to  fulfil  sereral  articles  of  the  treaty  concluded  at  the  end  of  the  last 
war,  resolved  to  renew  tbe  war  as  soon  as  ne  was  in  a  condition  to  do  so ;  and 
in  the  month  of  June,  1780,  departed  from  bis  capital,  Seringapatam,  to  join  hie 
army  assembled  on  the  frontiers,  which  exhibited  the  finest  show  of  native 
troops  ever  seen  in  the  south  of  India,  amounting  to  more  than  eightv  thousand 
men,  and  provided  with  above  one  hundred  pieces  of  cannon.  At  the  head  of 
this  host,  he  entered  the  Caniatic,  and  marched  direct  toward  Madraa,  where 
his  approach  was  first  announced  by  columns  of  smoke  and  fiame,  that  were 
seen  ascending  from  the  burning  villages.  The  English  were  fn  the  utmost 
consternation,  for  it  was  impossible  for  them  to  bring  their  troops  together, 
which  were  dispersed  oyer  the  country  in  small  detachments,  and  Uie  principal 
roads  were  occupied  by  the  enemy.  Two  divisions,  however,  succeeded, 
though  with  great  difliculty,  in  joining  each  other,  and  when  united,  formed  a 
little  army  of  between  three  and  four  thousand  men,  European*  and  sepoys  ; 
but  these  were  furiously  attacked  by  the  Mysoreans,  and  all  cut  to  pieces,  with 
the  exception  of  about  two  hundred,  who  were  made  prisoners,  and  conveyt^ 
to  Seringapatam,  where  they  were  thrown  into  dungeons,  in  chains,  and 
scarcely  allowed  suflicient  of  the  coarsest  food  to  keep  them  alive. 

After  the  defeat  of  the  British  troops,  Hyder  laid  siege  to  the  city  of  Arcot, 
which  was  surrendered,  and  he  then  invested  several  of  the  strongest  towns  in 
die  Gamatic.  Warren  Hastings,  who  was  then  governor-general,  on  hearnag 
of  the  successes  of  Hyder  All,  sent  Sir  Eyre  Coote,  a  veteran  officer,  of  the 
highest  military  reputation,  to  stop  the  career  of  the  nwadevs,  whose  ravages 
had  converted  the  country  into  a  desert ;  so  that  when  the  British  forcee 
marched  from  Madras,  under  General  Coote,  they  were  obliged  to  carry  with 
them  all  kinds  of  supplies,  as  though  they  were  about  to  cross  the  desert  of 
Arabia,  instead  of  marching  throng  an  inhabited  country.  The  expedition 
was,  on  the  whole,  successful.  Hyder  Ali  and  his  wariike  son  were  forced  to  ^ 
abandon  the  places  they  were  besieging,  and  at  length  sustained  a  total  defeat 
at  Guddalore,  where  the  two  armies  came  to  a  regular  engagement. 
•  The  war  with  Hyder  Ali,  who  had  received  aid  from  the  French,  was  still 
prosecuted,  with  varied  fortune,  untfl  his  death,  which  happened  in  the  year 
1782,  he  being  then  above  eighty  years  of  age.  Although  a  usurper,  he  had  not 
keen  an  oppressive  ruler.  He  had  not  interfered  with  the  customs  of  the  Hin* 
dus ;  he  haid  left  the  Bramins  in  possession  of  their  lands ;  and  the  revenues 
which  he  had  exacted  from  the  farmers  were  so  light,  as  to  leave  them  the 
means  of  living  in  comfort.  During  his  wars  in  the  Gamatic,  Hyder  made 
captive  great  numbers  of  the  lowest  class  of  field  laborers,  many  of  whom  were 
daves,  and  formed  them  into  colonies  in  the  most  uncultivated  districts  of  his- 
dominions,  where  lands  were  assigned  them,  and  orders  given  by  that  judicious 
prince  that  they  should  not  be  called  by  the  name  which  marked  them  as  i 
sf  inferior  caste,  but  that  they  should  be  termed  cultivators. 
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SAMUEL   ADAMS. 

SAMinBL  Abams,  whose  name  is  truly  dear  to  every  American,  was  bora  m 
Boston,  Massachusetts,  September  22,  1722.  His  ancestors  were  among  (km 
early  settlers,  and  his  father  for  many  years,  a  representative  in  the  Massachu- 
setts house  of  assembly.  In  the  year  1740,  Mr.  Adams  graduated  at  Harvard 
college.  AtVer  leaving  college,  he  embariLed  in  mercantile  Kfe,  but  was 
snTortunate.  He  now  entered  into  public  life,  where  he  was  uniformly  distill-* 
flushed  for  his  opposition  to  every  encroachment  on  the  liberties  of  the  people. 
He  took  a  firm  and  decided  stand  against  the  stamp-act  and  its  antecedent 
kindred  schemes  to  tax  the  colonies.  As  early  as  1763,  he  boldly  expressed 
bis  sentiments  relative  to  the  rights  and  privileges  of  the  colonists ;  and  m  sorm 
instructions  which  he  drew  np  for  the  guidance  of  the  Boston  members  of  tliB 
general  assembly,  in  that  year,  he  denied  the  right  of  parliament  to  tax  tliB 
colonies  without  their  consent— denied  the  supremacy  of  parliament,  and  sng- 
fssted  a  imion  of  all  the  colonies,  as  necessary  for  their  protection  against 
Britirii  agi^rBSsions.  It  is  asserted  that  this  was  the  first  public  expression  of 
Mch  sentiments  in  America,  and  that  they  were  the  spark  that  kindled  thi 
t^mtt  wpom  the  ahtf  of  fireedom  here. 
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In  1785,  Mr.  Adams  was  chosen  a  representatiTe  for  Boston,  in  the  general 
isemblj,  and  became  early  distinguished  in  that  body,  for  his  intelligence  and 
•ctiritjr.  He  became  a  leader  of  the  opposition  to  the  royal  gpremor,  and  treated 
wiUi  dudain  the  elTorts  made  to  silence  him,  although  the  oners  proffered  would 
liATe  placed  him  in  affluent  circumstances.  He  was  chosen  clerk  of  the  house 
of  representatives ;  and  he  originated  the  '*  Massachusetts  Circular,"  which 
proposed  a  colonial  congress  to  be  held  in  New  York,  and  which  was  held 
there  in  1766. 

During  the  excitement  of  the  Boston  massacre^  he  was  among  the  moat 
actiTO ;  and  chiefly  through  his  influence,  and  the  boldness  with  which  he 
demanded  the  removal  of  the  troops  from  Boston,  was  that  object  eflected. 

Mr.  Adams,  and  Richard  Henry  Lee,  of  Virginia,  almost  simultaneously 
proposed  the  system  of  committees  of  correspondence,  which  proved  such  a 
mighty  engine  m  bringing  about  a  union  of  sentiment  among  the  several  colo- 
nies previous  to  the  bursting  out  of  the  revolution.  This,  and  other  bold 
movements  on  his  part,  caused  him  to  be  selected  as  an  object  of  ministerial 
rengeance,  and  when  Governor  Gage  issued  his  proclamation,  oflering  pardon 
lo  all  who  would  return  to  their  allegiance,  Samuel  Adams  and  John  Hancock 
were  alone  accepted.  This  greatly  increased  their  popularity,  and  fired  the 
people  with  indignation.  Adams  was  among  those  who  secretly  matured  the 
^an  of  proposing  a  general  congress,  and  appointing  delegates  thereto,  in  spite 
of  the  opposition  of  Governor  Gage.     Mr.  Adams  was  one  of  the  five  delegates 

» 'pointed,  and  he  took  his  seat  in  that  body  on  the  fiAh  of  September,  1774. 
e  continued  an  active  member  of  Congress  until  1781,  and  was  among  those 
who  joyfully  affixed  their  signatures  to  the  Declaration  of  Independence. 

Mr.  Adams  retired  from  Congress  in  1781,  but  not  from  public  life.  He 
^  was  a  member  of  the  convention  to  form  a  constitution  for  Massachusetts,  and 
was  on  the  committee  who  draughted  it.  He  was  successively  a  member  of  the 
senate  of  that  commonwealth,  its  president,  lieutenant-governor,  and  finally 
governor.  To  the  latter  ofiice  he  was  annually  elected,  until  the  infirmities  of 
age  obliged  him  to  retire  from  active  life.  He  expired  on  the  third  day  of  Oc- 
tober, 1803,  in  the  eighty-second  year  of  his  age. 

No  man  was  more  intrepid  and  dauntless,  when  encompassed  by  dangers, 
or  more  calm  and  unmoved  amid  public  disasters,  and  adverse  fortune.  His 
bold  and  daring  conduct  and  language  subjected  him  to  great  personal  hazards. 
Had  any  fatal  event  occurred  to  our  country,  by  which  she  had  fallen  in  her 
struggle  for  liberty,  Samuel  Adams  would  have  been  the  first  victim  of  minis* 
terisl  vengeance.  His  blood  would  have  been  first  shed  as  a  sacrifice  on  the 
altar  of  t3rranny,  for  the  noble  magnanimity  and  independence,  with  which  he 
defended  the  cause  of  freedom.  But  such  was  his  firmness,  that  he  probably 
would  have  met  death  with  as  much  composure,  as  he  regarded  it  with  unconcern. 

Mr.  Adams*s  eloquence  was  of  a  peculiar  character.     His  language  was 
pure,  concise,  and  impressive.     He  was  more  logical  than  figurative.     His  ar- 
guments were  sddressed  rather  to  the  understanding,  than  to  the  feelings ;  yet 
he  always  engaged  the  deepest  attention  of  his  audience.     On  ordinary  occa- 
sions, there  was  nothing  remarkable  in  his  speeches ;  but  on  great  questions, 
when  his  own  feelings  wei:e  interested,  he  would  combine  everting  great  in 
oratory.    In  the  language  of  an  elegant  writer,  the  great  qualities  of  his  mind 
"ifere  ^jr  displayed,  in  proportion  as  the  field  for  their  exertion  was  extended ; 
and  the  energy  of  his  language  was  not  inferior  to  the  depth  of  his  mind.    It. 
was  an  el«|aence.  admirably  adapted  to  the  age  in  which  he  flourished,  and.. 
SQcactly.  calculated  to.  attain  die  ob|ect  of  his  nurauit.    It  may  well  be  described, 
m  the;lswjpinfi  of  the  ,poet»  *'  though  whicn  hreathe,.aiid  words  which. bnca " 
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SIR  JOSHUA  REYNOLDS. 


Tnn  celebrated  Englisli  historical  and  |>ortrah  painter  was  lioni  al  Plym^ 
ton,  near  Plymouth,  in  Devonshire,  Jtilv  16,  1723.  He  was  the  son  of  the 
Rer.  Samnel  Reynolds,  who,  intending  nis  son  for  the  church,  bestowed  upon 
him  a  suitable  education.  He  removed  to  Oxford,  where  he  took  his  degrees 
in  the  arts ;  but  having  a  ^reat  taste  for  drawing,  he  resolved  to  miJie  painting 
his  profession,  and  accordmgly  was  placed  under  Hudson  the  portrait-painter. 

About  1749,  Re3mold8  went  to  Italy,  in  company  with  the  Honorable  Mr. 
Keppel,  his  early  friend  and  patron,  where  he  studied  the  works  of  the  most 
tUustrious  masters  for  three  years.  On  his  return  from  Italy,  he  hired  a  large 
house  in  Newport  street,  London ;  and  the  first  specimen  he  gave  of  his  abili* 
ties  is  said  to  have  been  a  boy's  head  in  a  turban,  richly  painted  in  the  style 
of  Rembrandt,  which  so  attracted  Hudson's  attention,  that  he  called  every  d^ 
to  see  it  in  its  progress ;  and  perceiving  at  last  no  trace  of  his  own  manner  leli, 
he  exclaimed,  "  By  G — d,  Reynolds,  you  don't  paint  so  well  as  when  you  left 
England !"  A  whole-length  portrait  of  Admiral  Keppel,  which  he  painted  soon 
after,  drew  on  him  universal  admiration,  and  he  was  at  once  considered  to  be 
at  the  head  of  the  profession  in  portrait-painting.  This,  indeed,  when  the  stafis 
of  the  art  at  that  time  is  adverted  to,  can  not  be  deemed  any  great  praise ;  and 
the  man  who  could  unite  to  a  dignified  resemblance  of  the  head  i^  endless 
vuiety  of  spirited  and  graceful  attitudes,  picturesque  backgrounds,  novel  and 
striking  effects  of  light  and  shade,  with  a  voluptuous  richness  and  harmony  of 
color,  was  certainly  entitled  to  much  more.  It  must  not,  however,  be  under* 
stood  that  his  performances  at  that  time  possessed  those  excellences  to  the 
degree  in  which  we  find  them  in  his  later  works :  for  he  was  one  of  the  few 
whose  efforts  to  improve  ended  but  with  his  life ;  who  had  been  heard  to  say 
that  he  never  began  a  picture  without  a  determination  to  make  it  his  best;  and 
whose  unceasing  progress  almost  justified  the  maxim  he  was  so  fond  of  repeal 
ing  continually,  that  '^  nothing  is  denied  to  well-directed  industry.** 

Having  thus  early,  to  speak  in  the  strong  language  of  Johnson,  borne  down 
all  opposition  before  him,  left  emulation  panting  behind,  and  obtained,  as  the 
summit  of  human  felicity,  possession  of  the  first  place,  little  remains  to  be  said 
of  Reynolds,  till  his  style,  and  some  of  his  particular  works,  come  under  con- 
sideration, but  that  he  was  one  whom  the  most  rare  and  enviable  prosperity 
could  not  spoil ;  his  whole  life,  to  the  time  of  the  failure  of  his  sight,  beintt 
passed  in  the  diligent  and  unwearied  pursuit  of  his  art,  at  once  his  business  and 
his  pleasure,  uninterrupted  by  sickness  or  misfortune.  The  hours  necessary 
for  relaxation  were  chiefiy  spent  in  the  company  of  his  numerous  friends  and 
acquaintances :  these  were  invited  about  him  as  well  on  system  as  from  incli- 
nation ;  for,  finding  his  professional  pursuits  debarred  him  the  common  and  reg- 
olar  modes  of  study,  he  adopted  this  as  an  agreeable  method  of  gaining  at  the 
same  time  knowledge  and  amusement :  hence  at  his  table,  for  above  thirty 
years,  were  occasionally  assembled  all  the  taste,  talents,  and  genius,  of  the 
three  kingdoms — men  who  were  remarkable  for  their  attainments  in  literature 
or  the  arts,  for  their  exertions  in  the  pulpit  or  at  the  bar,  in  the  senate  or  the 
feld. 

As  an  author  ^a  character  in  which  he  appears  scarcely^  less  eminent  than  iSk 
tfiat  of  a  painter),  we  probably  owe  his  exertions  to  his  situation  in  the  Royal 
Academy  of  Arts,  in  the  institution  of  which,  in  the  year  1769,  he  had  a  prin* 
eipal  share ;  and,  being  unquestionably  of  the  first  rank  in  his  profession,  hk 
Iras  unanimously  elected  the  president.  This  circumstance  certainly  did  not  k 
btde  contribute  to  the  increase  and  establishment  of  his  fame ;  nor  did  thi 
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•eademf  deriTe  leas  credit  from  the  admirable  works  wbich  lie  eontnraei 
yearly  to  exhibit  in  it^  consisting  chiefly  of  portraita ;  though  he  rarely  anflered 
a  aeaaon  to  pasa  in  which  he  did  not  bnng  forward  one  or  more  fine  specimens 
cf  his  |N>wers  in  history. 

From  the  yeara  1769  to  1792,  inclnsire^  it  appears  thmt  Reynolds  sent  n^ 
less  than  two  hundred  and  ibrty-four  pictures  to  the  exhibition.  Soon  after  hm 
election,  the  king  (George  III.),  to  give  dignity  to  the  new  inatitution,  conferred 
ion  him  die  honor  of  knighthood.  His  assiduity  and  Ioto  for  his  profession  leR 
him  little  leisure,  and  less  inclination,  to  make  excursions  into  the  country. 
Occasionally,  however,  he  apent  a  few  daya  at  his  villa  on  Richmond-hill,  moA 
visited  at  diflferent  times  the  seato  of  the  noblemen  and  gentlemen  of  his  ae- 
qnaintance,  whence  he  was  always  glad  to  return  to  the  practice  of  his  profes- 
eion,  and  the  enjoyment  of  that  intellectual  aociety,  of  which,  like  his  finend 
Johnson,  he  justly  considered  London  as  the  headquarters. 

In  the  summer  of  1781,  with  a  view  of  examining  critically  the  works  of  th» 
jcelebrated  masters  of  the  Flemish  and  Dutch  schools,  Reynolds  made  the  tour 
of  Holland  and  Flanders.  An  account  of  this  journey,  written  by  himself,  con- 
taining much  excellent  criticism  on  the  works  of  Rubens,  Yandyk,  Rembrandt^ 
.  ditc,  in  the  churches  and  different  collections  at  Antwerp,  Brussels,  Ghent,  th» 
Dusseldorp  gallery,  and  Amsterdam,  was  published  some  years  since  with  the 
rest  of  his  works.    The  tour  closes  with  a  masterly-drawn  character  of  Rubens. 

In  1783,  in  consequence  of  the  emperor  of  Germany's  suppression  of  som» 
religious  houses,  Reynolds  again  visited  Flanders,  purchased  some  pictures  by 
Rubens,  and  devoted  aeveral  more  days  to  the  contemplation  and  further  inves- 
tigation of  the  performances  of  that  great  man.  He  is  said  to  have  remarked 
that  Rubens*s  pictures,  on  his  first  visit,  seemed  more  vividly  colored  than  they 
did  on  the  second,  which  he  attributed  to  his  having  held  his  note-book  in  hin 
hand  on  the  former  occasion,  for  the  purpose  of  writing  down  his  observations* 
supposing  that  the  pictures  derived  an  additional  warmth  and  splendor  of  color- 
ing from  the  .circumstance  of  his  eye  passing  to  them  from  the  cold,  white 
paper ;  but  as  he  also  remarked,  on  his  return  the  first  time,  that  his  own  pic- 
tures wanted  force,  and  it  was  observed  that  he  painted  with  more  depth  and 
brilliancy  of  color  aflerward,  is  it  not  more  probable  that  the  difference  of  the 
impreasion  he  felt  from  the  sight  of  Rubens's  pictures  was  owing  to  his  having 
accustomed  hia  eye  in  the  meantime  to  a  greater  force  and  richness  in  his  own 
works!  In  the  same  year  (1783),  Mr.  Mason's  translation  of  Du  Fresnoy** 
•  *^  Art  of  Painting'*  waa  published,  with  notes  subjoined  by  Sir  J.  Reynolds,  con- 
sisting chiefly  of  practical  observations,  and  explanations  of  the  rules  laid  down 
by  the  author  of  the  poem ;  and  in  the  year  following,  on  the  death  of  Ramsay^ 
he  was  sworn  principal  painter  in  ordmary  to  his  majesty,  in  which  office  he 
continued  to  his  deam. 

For  a  very  long  period,  as  haa  been  before  remarked.  Sir  Joshua  had  enjoyed 
an  almost  uninterrupted  state  of  good  health  (to  which  the  custom  of  standing 
•o  paint,  introduced  by  him,  may  be  supposed  in  some  degree  to  have  contrib- 
uted), except  that  in  the  year  1782  he  waa  for  a  short  time  afilicted  by  &  psra- 
lytic  stroke.  A  few  weeks,  however,  perfectly  restored  him,  and  he  suffered 
no  inconvenience  from  it  afterward.  But  in  July,  1789,  while  he  was  painting 
the  portrait  of  Lady  Beauchamp,  he  found  hia  sight  so  much  affected,  that  it 
was  with  difficulty  he  could  proceed  in  his  work ;  and,  notwithstanding  every 
easistance  that  could  be  procured,  he  was  in  a  few  months  totally  deprived  of 
,ihe  use  of  his  lefl  eye.  Afbr  some  struggles,  he  determined,  lest  his  remain- 
bg  eye  should  suffer,  to  paint  no  more ;  and  though  he  was  thus  deprived  of  a 
instant  emplo3rment  and  amusement,  he  retained  his  usual  apirita,  and  partook 
of  the  society  of  his  friends  with  apparently  the  aame  pleasure  he  hsd  been 
•ccustomed  to  do :  and  was  atiU  amused  by  reading  or  bearing  othera  read  te 
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him.  In  October,  1791,  howerer,  his  spirits  begu  lo  ftil  him,  md  lie  \ 
dejected  from  an  apprehension  that  an  inflamed  tumor  which  arose  orer  the  ejre 
that  was  lost  might  occasion  the  destruction  of  the  other  also.  This  dejection 
might,  nevertheless,  in  a  great  degree,  be  the  effect  of  a  much  more  dangerous 
malady  with  which  he  began  to  be  afflicted ;  but  which,  as  he  could  neither 
explain  to  his  physicians  the  nature,  nor  point  out  the  seat  of  it,  many  belieyed 
to  be  imaginary,  and  he  was  counselled  to  shake  it  off  by  exertion.  About  a 
fortnight  only  before  his  death,  his  liver  was  discovered  to  be  diseased  ;  and 
the  inordinate  growth  of  it,  as  appeared  after  his  decease,  had  incommoded  all 
the  functions  of  life.  Of  this  disorder,  which  he  bore  with  great  fortitude,  he 
died,  after  a  confinement  of  nearly  three  months,  at  his  house  in  Leicester- 
fields,  on  Thursday  evening,  February  23,  1792,  aged  sixty-nine. 

In  his  stature.  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  was  rather  under  the  middle  size ;  of  a 
florid  complexion  ;  roundish,  blunt  features ;  and  a  lively,  pleasing  aspect ;  not 
corpulent,  though  somewhat  inclined  to  it,  but  extremely  active.  With  man- 
ners uncommonly  polished  and  agreeable,  he  possessed  a  constant  flow  of 
spirits,  which  rendered  him  at  all  times  a  most  desirable  companion ;  always 
ready  to  be  amused  and  to  contribute  to  the  amusement  of  others,  and  anxious 
to  receive  information  on  every  subject  that  presented  itself ;  and  although  he 
had  been  deaf  almost  from  the  time  of  his  return  from  Italy,  yet  by  the  aid  of 
an  ear-trumpet  he  was  enabled  to  partake  of  the  conversation  of  his  friends 
with  great  facility  and  convenience.  On  Saturday,  the  third  of  March,  his 
remains  were  interred  in  the  crypt  of  St.  Paul's  cathedral,  near  the  tomb  of 
Sir  Christopher  Wren,  with  every  honor  that  could  be  shown  to  worth  and  ge- 
nius by  an  enlightened  nation ;  a  great  number  of  the  most  distinguished  per- 
sons attending  die  funeral  ceremony — his  pall  being  supported  by  three  dukes, 
two  marquises,  and  five  other  noblemen. 

In  many  respects,  both  as  a  man  and  a  painter.  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  can  not 
be  too  much  praised,  studied,  and  imitated,  by  every  one  who  wishes  to  attain 
the  like  eminence.  His  incessant  industry,  never  wearied  into  despondency 
by  miscarriage,  or  elated  into  neglect  by  success,  has  already  been  noticed ;  in 
addition  to  which  it  may  be  further  said  that,  when  the  man  went  abroad,  he 
did  not  leave  the  painter  at  home  :  he  practised  his  profession  everjrwhere  else 
as  well  as  in  his  painting-room.  All  nature  and  all  art  were  his  academy; 
and  his  mind  was  constantly  awake,  ever  on  the  wing,  comprehensive,  vigor* 
ous,  discriminating,  and  retentive.  With  taste  to  perceive  all  the  varieties  of 
the  picturesque,  judgment  to  select,  and  skill  to  combine  what  would  serve  his 
purpose,  few  have  ever  been  empowered  by  nature  to  do  more  from  the  funds 
of  his  own  genius,  and  none  ever  endeavored  more  to  take  advantage  of  the 
labors  of  others,  in  making  a  splendid  and  useful  collection  on  which  no  ex- 
pense was  spared.  His  house  was  filled  to  the  remotest  comer  with  casts  from 
the  antique,  pictures,  statues,  drawings,  and  prints,  by  the  various  masters  of 
all  the  diflerent  schools  and  nations.  Those  he  looked  upon  as  his  libraiji 
with  this  advantage,  that  they  decorated  at  the  same  time  that  they  instmcted. 
They  claimed  his  attention — objects  at  once  of  amusement,  of  study,  and  of 
eompetition. 

Beautiful  and  seducing  as  his  style  undoubtedly  was,  it  can  not  be  recom- 
mended in  80  unreserved  a  manner  as  his  industry  in  both  study  and  practice 
Coloring  was  evidently  his  first  excellence,  to  which  all  others  wore  more  sr 
less  sacrificed ;  and  though  in  splendor  and  brilliancy  he  was  exceeded  bf 
Rubens  and  Paul  Veronese,  in  force  and  depth  by  Titian  and  Rembrandt,  and 
in  freshness  and  truth  by  Velasquez  and  Vandyk,  yet  perhaps  he  possessed  a 
more  exquisite  combination  of  all  these  qualities,  and  that  peculiarly  his  owi, 
than  is  to  be  found  in  the  works  of  any  of  those  celebrated  masters.  In  hisloiy 
he  does  not  appear  to  possess  much  fertility  of  invention  ;  u«  wbeaerer  kft  kii 
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introdiiced  a  itriking  ilgare,  it  may  comnionty  be  traced  aad  fmmd  to  belong  to 
■ome  of  his  predecessors ;  and,  at  the  utmost,  he  can  only  be  allowed  the  merit 
of  skilful  adaptation :  but  in  portrait,  the  Tariety  of  his  attitudes  and  back* 
grounds  is  unequalled  by  any  painter,  ancient  or  modem,  and  that  rariety  is 
generally  accompanied  with  grace  in  the  turn  of  his  figures  and  dignity  in  the 
airs  of  his  heads.  Drawing,  as  he  himself  candidly  confesses,  was  the  part  of 
the  art  in  which  he  was  most  defective ;  and  from  a  desire  perhaps  to  hide  this 
defect,  with  an  over-soiicitudd  to  produce  a  superabundant  richness  of  effect, 
he  was  too  frequently  tempted  to  fritter  his  lights,  and  cut  up  his  composition, 
particularly  if  it  happened  to  be  large,  into  many  parts.  In  his  smaller  histo- 
ries, however,  where  he  had  only  a  few  heads  to  manage,  and  in  portraits,  his 
composition,  both  with  regard  to  adaptation  and  contrast  of  lines,  and  the  dis- 
position of  the  masses  of  light  and  shadow,  is  often  very  excellent.  In  execu- 
tion, though  he  wanted  the  finnness  and  breadth  necessary  to  the  highest  style 
of  the  art,  the  spirit  and  sweetness  of  his  touch  were  admirable,  and  would 
have  been  more  remarkable  had  he  been  more  a  master  of  drawing :  but  not 
being  readily  able  to  determine  his  forms,  he  was  obliged  to  go  over  and  over 
the  same  part,  till  some  of  the  vivacity  of  his  handling  was  frequently  lost :  his 
labor,  however,  was  never  wholly  lost,  for  he  added  to  the  force  and  harmony 
of  his  picture  by  every  repetition. 


ADAM   SMITH. 

Adam  Smith,  the  celebrated  author  of  the  <<  Wealth  of  Nations,"  was  bom  in 
Kirkaldy,  county  of  Fife,  in  Scotland,  June  5,  1723.  His  fadier,  who  was 
comptroller  of  the  customs,  died  a  few  months  before  he  came  into  the  world. 
He  was  of  delicate  health  from  his  infancy ;  and  in  consequence,  although  he 
was  put  to  school  in  bis  native  town,  he  mixed  but  little  in  the  out-of-door 
sports  and  exercises  of  his  more  robust  companions ;  but  during  the  hours  he 
was  not  in  school,  occupied  himself  for  the  most  part  with  his  books  at  home. 
In  1737  he  was  sent  by  his  mother  to  the  university  of  Glasgow,  and  three 
years  after  thence  to  Baliol  College,  Oxford,  on  one  of  several  exhibitions,  or 
yearly  allowances  to  which  Glasgow  students  are  entitled  while  pursuing  their 
studies  at  that  college.  The  intention  of  Smith's  relations,  was,  that  he  should 
enter  into  orders,  with  the  view  of  becoming  a  clergyman  in  the  Scotch  episco- 
pal church.  After  remaining  at  Oxford,  however,  for  above  eight  years,  he 
gave  up  all  thoughts  of  this  distinction,  and,  returning  to  Scotland,  introduced 
himself  to  public  notice  by  delivering  a  course  of  lectures  on  rhetoric  and  the 
belles  lettres  in  Edinburgh.  The  ability  with  which  he  acquitted  himself  in 
this  attempt  brought  him  the  notice  and  friendship  of  Lord  Karnes  and  several 
other  distinguished  literary  men  who  then  resided  in  the  Scottish  capital ;  and 
in  1751  he  was,  through  their  influence,  and  his  own  reputation,  elected  to  the 
professorship  of  logic  in  the  university  of  Glasgow,  which  he  exchanged  in  the 
year  following,  for  the  chair  of  moral  philosophy.  He  held  this  situation  for 
about  twelve  years,  during  which  time  the  eloquence  and  originality  of  his  lec- 
tures rendered  him  the  chief  ornament  of  the  seminary,  ind  attracted  crowds 
of  students  to  his  class  from  all  quarters.  His  mode  of  lecturing  was  not  to 
write  out  what  he  intended  to  say,  but,  after  making  himself  completely  mastar 
of  his  subject,  to  trust  to  the  moment  for  expression  ;  and  in  this  way,  we  are 
told^  he  never  failed  to  keep  up  the  eager  attention  of  his  audience  to  the  din- 
cussion  of  even  the  most  difficult  and  abstract  parts  of  his  subject. 

In  1759  he  gave  to  the  world  his  first  publication,  the  -"  Theory  of  Moral 
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Portrait  of  Adfttn  Smith. 
Semunents."  It  was  an  exposition  of  the  leading  metaphysical  views  which 
he  had  been  in  the  habit  of  addressing  to  his  class,  the  design  being  to  show 
that  all  our  feelings  and  judgments  with  regard  to  the  morality  *of  different  ac- 
tions, arise  from,  and  are  regulated  by,  the  principle  of  sympamy,  which  accor- 
dingly he  makes  the  fundamental  characteristic  of  our  mental  constitution,  and 
that  without  which  we  could  not  exist  as  social  beings.  This  work,  when  it 
first  appeared,  was  more  applauded  for  its  ingenuity,  and  the  subtlety  of  thought 
and  beauty  of  expression  by  which  many  parts  of  it  were  marked,  than  for  the 
conclusiveness  of  its  reasonings ;  but  still  it  brought  to  its  author  a  large  acces- 
sion of  admiration  and  fame.  In  1763  Smith  was  induced  to  resign  his  profes- 
sorship for  the  purpose  of  accompanying  the  duke  of  Buccleugh  on  a  tour  to 
Prance,  and  other  parts  of  Europe.  He  was  absent  from  England  about  three 
years,  ihe  greater  part  of  which  was  spent  in  Paris,  where  he  made  the  ac- 
^aintance  of  all  the  distinguished  literary  men  of  that  capital.  After  his  return 
home  in  1766,  he  retired  to  his  native  town  of  Kirkaldy,  and  taking  up  his 
abode  in  the  house  of  his  mother,  spent  the  next  ten  years  in  seclusion  and 
hard  study.  The  result  was  the  publication,  in  the  year  1776,  of  his  celebra- 
ted work,  **  Inquiry  into  the  Nature  and  Causes  of  the  Wealth  of  Nations." 

They  still,  we  believe,  show  at  Kirkaldy  the  room  in  Smith's  house  in  which 
tfie  **  Wealth  of  Nations'*  was  written,  with  the  impression  left  upon  the  wall 
by  the  head  of  the  philosopher  as  he  used  to  lean  back  in  his  chair,  buried  in 
profound  thoueht.  Though  but  a  simple  memorial,  it  is  one  of  which  his  towns- 
men are  proud.  In  1778,  through  the  interest  of  the  duke  of  Buccleuch,  Smith 
was  appointed  to  the  lucrative  office  of  commissioner  of  the  customs,  in  conse- 
quence of  which  he  removed  with  his  mother  to  Edinburgh,  and  there  he 
spent  the  remainder  of  his  life  in  curofort  and  affluence. 
.    He  died  on  the  ath  of  Joly,  1790«  in  the  sixty-eighth  yew  of  his  age. 
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WILLIAM   MOULTRIE. 

William  Moultrie,  major-general  of  the  United  States  army  during  the 
Revolution,  was  bom  in  the  year  1725.  With  his  early  history  we  are  entirely 
unacquainted.  About  the  year  1761,  however,  when  our  frontiers  were  contin- 
ually suffering  under  Indian  aggressions  and  difficulties,  he  was  the  captain  of 
a  company  of  provincials  of  South  Carolina,  who  proceeded  against  the  Cher- 
okees. 

Soon  after  the  first  meeting  of  the  provincial  Congress,  when  our  relations 
with  Great  Britain  were  of  that  unpromising  nature  which  required  us  to  place 
ourselves  on  the  defensive,  two  regiments  were  ordered  to  be  raised  in  South 
Carolina,  of  Give  hundred  men  each,  with  which  Moultrie  was  in  some  way 
connected.  On  the  17th  of  June,  1775,  the  same  day  on  which  the  battle  of 
Bunker's  hill  took  place,  he  was  prumoted  to  a  colonelship  in  one  of  these 
regiments.  He  directly  entered  upon  active  duty,  and  early  in  the  following 
autumn  a  small  company  of  his  soldiers  took  possession  of  Fort  Johnson. 
About  this  time  he  constructed  a  flag  which  is  said  to  have  been  the  first  Amer- 
ican flag  displayed  in  South  Carolina ;  it  was  large,  of  a  blue  color,  with  a 
crescent  in  the  dexter  comer.  This  was  probably  suggested  to  Moultrie  by 
the  dress  of  the  state  troops,  which  was  then  blue,  with  silver  crescents  ia 
their  caps. 

Early  in  December  of  1775,  the  English  were  blockading  Charleston  har- 
bor ;  with  the  intention  of  expelling  the  British  men-of-war  from  their  too  famil- 
iar situation,  Cohmel  Moultrie  with  between  two  and  three  hundred  soldiers 
r  and  volunteers,  embarked  at  Charleston  in  the  darkness  of  the  night  of  the  I9th^ 
for  Hadrell's  point,  where  he  proceeded  to  erect  a  battery.  By  daylight  the 
works  were  complete,  and  the  cannons  mounted.  The  British  were  surprised 
in  the  morning  to  observe  the  threatening  attitude  of  the  intrepid  colonel,  and  be- 
coming alarmed  they  immediately  weighed  anchor  and  left  the  cove  and  SuUi- 
Tan's  island  under  the  conUrol  of  the  American  batteries.  In  the  spring  of  the 
next  year  a  fortification  was  erected  upon  Sullivan's  island,  of  a  size  sufficient 
to  contain  a  thousand  men ;  and  Colonel  Moultrie  was  ordered  to  that  po«t     II 
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\  al  tais  tM^  dial  the  fiinova  eipedition  uwtor  tha  united'  sainanee  ef  tka 
EngliBk  commandera,  was  fitting  out  at  New  Yorii  agaioat  Charieatmi.  'Hia 
€i|^tioB  ]m>aeeded  in  ita  not&la  achema,  but  the^  fcnind  the  brave  defender 
of  Cbarleatoa  equal  to  their  united  force.  The  action  which  attended  thia  at* 
tack  18  deacribed  by  Colonel  Moultrie  himaelf,  in  hia  ^  Memoira  of  the  Ameri- 
can RdToltttion,"  which  he  wrote  at  the  cloae  of  the  war.  But  the  preacribed 
limita  of  thia  aketch  will  not  permit  a  detailed  actount  of  the  defence.  Suffice 
it  to  aay,  that  after  a  prolonged  attack,  and  inceaaant  firing  upon  the  fleet  fw  tea 
honra,  Uie  Britiah  commander  was  obliged  to  give  up  the  contest,  and  withdraw 
his  ships-of-war  beyond  the  reach  of  the  American  guna. 

Colonel  Moultrie,  and  Lieutenant-Colonel  Motte,  soon  afler  thia  action,  re« 
ceived  two  standards  which  were  presented  to  them  by  the  lady  of  Major  El- 
liott. At  the  skirmishes  at  Savannah,  whither  Colonel  Moultrie  had  been 
despatched  on  the  retreat  of  the  English  from  Sullivan's  island,  one  of  these 
standards  were  lost,  and  the  other  would  have  been  taken  but  for  the  brave  Ser- 
geant Jasper  who  lost  his  life  in  his  endeavors  to  preserve  the  standard.  When 
the  British  took  possession  of  Charleston,  however,  that  same  standard  waa 
taken.  On  the  16th  of  September,  1776,  Colonel  Moultrie  received  the  com- 
mission of  brigadier-general  of  the  United  States  army,  the  colonial  troops  hav- 
ing been  taken  into  the  continental  eatablishment.  In  February,  1779,  with  a 
few  hundred  militia  under  him,  he  met  the  enemy  near  Beaufort,  South  Caroli- 
na, and  defeated  him,  although  the  numbers  of  the  enemy  were  much  superior 
to  his  own.  At  this  time  the  southern  department  of  the  American  army  waa 
under  the  command  of  General  Lincoln.  Upon  the  departure  of  that  general 
for  Georgia,  General  Moultrie  remained  in  South  Carolina  with  upward  of 
twelve  hundred  men  to  watch  the  movementa  of  the  British.  In  May,  the  Eng- 
lish general.  Provost,  marched  toward  Charleston  with  four  thousand  troops. 
Retiring  aa  the  other  advanced.  General  Moultrie  in  a  few  days  arrived  at 
Charleaton,  having  demolished  the  bridges  on  his  route,  and  otherwise  mate- 
nally  obstructed  the  progress  of  the  enemy.  Unfortunately  General  Moultrie 
lost  more  than  half  his  troops  by  desertion  ;  and  when  Provoat  appeared  before 
the  town,  the  governor  and  council  were  ao  greatly  alarmed  that  they  requested 
a  parley.  The  magnanimoua  offer  of  the  British  was  protection  to  such  as  ^- 
lired  it,  and  impriaonroent  for  the  rest  of  the  inhabitants ;  this  offer  was  reject- 
ed, and  the  Americans  proposed  to  remain  neutral  during  the  war.  The  gal- 
lant army  of  Moultrie  were  ao  greatly  oppoaed  to  thia  sort  of  submission,  that 
it  waa  with  great  difficulty  an  officer  could  be  found  who  waa  willing  to  take 
the  meaaage  to  the  Britiah  camp. 

The  reply  of  Provost,  was,  that  his  business  waa  with  General  Moultrie. 
"  Upon  thia,**  aays  General  Moultrie,  *^  the  governor  and  council  looked  very 
grave  and  steadfastly  at  each  other,  and  on  me,  not  knowing  what  I  would  say. 
After  a  little  pauae,  I  aaid, '  Gentlemen,  you  see  how  the  matter  atands ;  the 
point  La  thia ;  am  I  to  deliver  you  up  prisoners-of-war  or  not  V  Some  replied 
'yea.'  I  then  answered,  I  am  determined  not  to  deliver  you  up  prisoners-of- 
war ;  we  will  fight  it  out;*  and  I  immediately  ordered  the  flag  to  be  waved  from 
the  gate,  which  waa  the  aignal  agreed  upon,  should  the  conference  be  at  end." 
The  enemy  decamped  next  morning,  to  the  aurpriae  of  all ;  the  aecret,  how- 
ever, waa,  that  they  had  aacertained  that  General  Lincoln  waa  in  their  rear, 
with  four  thouaand  atrong.  Early  in  the  year  1780,  General  Moultrie  again 
diatinguiahed  himaelf  by  hia  foreaight  and  bravery  at  the  aiege  of  Charleaton. 
He  waa  enabled  to  delay  and  reaiat  the  approaehea  of  tka*  enemy  for  aev-eral 
veeka,  when  at  length  the  obatinacy  and  peraeverance  of  the-  enaniT  obliged 
^  citiieaa  to  cuitulate.  General  Moultrie  waa  taken  piiaoae»  awl  detained- 
on  parole,  unlift  Febryary,  1783,.  when  he  waa  e»pkaagiid  foa  General  Bub^ 
Her  afterward  attained  tha.  raak.of  nm^gfaiiilp.    The  Bailiah  mim 
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after  eraeaated  Ckafleaton,  and  we  do  not  hear  that  General  MMittie  waa  Mi* 
gaged  in  any  other  military  affair  of  note. 

General  Moultrie  was  elected  governor  of  South  Carolina  in  1775,  and  in 
1794-'5.    He  died  on  the  27ih  of  September,  1799,  at  the  age  of  aeventy-fonr. 

Aa  a  soldier,  General  Moultrie  Vaa  deliberate,  determined,  and  coorageoin. 
He  labored  with  seal  for  hia  country,  and  endured  hardshipa  and  loeaea  with 
extraordinary  fortitude.  Aa  a'priTate  citizen,  he  was  aa  doToted  to  the  hap|H« 
neaa  and  well4Ming  of  aocietyi  aa  he  was  a  noble*hearted,  braTe,  and  patriotic 


JAMES  WOLFE. 


GXNBRiL  JAMSi  WoLFfi,  SOU  of  Lieutenant^Geueral  Edward  Wolfe,  waa 
born  at  Weaterham,  county  of  Kent,  England,  January,  1726.  Having  early 
embraced  the  military  profession,  he  distinguished  himself  at  the  battle  of  La 
Feldt,  and  was  present  afterward  at  every  engagement  during  the  war,  and 
everywhere  gathered  freah  laurels  by  his  valor,  coolness,  and  judgment.  At 
the  peace  of  Aix-la*Chapelle,  instead  of  resigning  himself  to  indolence  and 
pleasure,  he  devoted  himself  more  assiduously  to  military  labors,  and  when 
lieutenant*<;olonel  of  Kingsley's  regiment,  he  introduced  such  order  and  disci* 
pline  in  the  corps,  that  the  gallant  conduct  of  the  soldiers  in  the  plains  of  Min- 
den,  is  proverbial  to  this  day.  These  great  talents  did  not  long  remain  in  ob> 
scurity.  When  Mr.  Pitt  was  placed  at  the  head  of  affairs,  the  genius  of  Wolfe 
waa  called  forth  to  execute  his  gigantic  plans.  Though  the  meditated  attack 
on  Rochfort  waa  abandoned,  the  fall  of  Louisburgh  displayed  to  the  admiration 
of  the  nation  the  abilities  of  their  favorite  general,  who  was  immediately  after 
selected,  1759,  for  the  command  of  the  expedition  against  Quebec.  Three 
expeditions  were  prepared,  which  were  all  ultimately^ to  unite.  General  Am- 
herat  was  to  march  from  New  York,  seise  the  forts  of  Ticonderoga  and  Crown 
Point,  and  sailing  along  Lake  Cbamplain,  and  down  the  Richelieu  into  the  St. 
Lawrence,  join  General  Wolfe,  who  b^  that  time  would  have  arrived  before 
Quebec  with  a  fleet  and  army.  The  third  expedition  was  to  take  Fort  Niagara, 
afterward,  sailmg  across  Lake  Ontario,  and  down  the  Cataraqui,  take  Montreal, 
and  then,  if  necessary,  cooperate  with  Amherst  and  Wolfe.  The  plan  waa  a 
bold  one,  but  liable  to  many  interruptions  which  could  not  be  foreseen,  or  at 
least  prevented.  Each  armament  succeeded,  in  spite  of  many  difficulties,  in 
accomplishing  its  separate  objects ;  but  Wolfe  was  successful  in  the  capture  of 
Quebec  without  the  co-operation  of  the  others. 

The  fleet  containing  Wolfe  and  his  army  arrived  at  the  island  of  Orleans 
without  obstruction.  Montcalm,  the  French  commander-in-chief,  a  brave  offi- 
cer, immediately  encamped  with  a  numerous  army,  composed  of  regular  troopa, 
militia,  and  Indians,  along  the  shore  to  the  banks  of  the  Montmorenci,  a  river 
which  literally  falls  into  the  St.  Lawrence,  about  seven  miles  below  Quebec. 
He  rightly  judged  that  Wolfe  would  try  to  land  below,  and  not  above  the  city. 
Meantime  fire-ships  were  sent  floating  down  the  river,  and  nothing  could  have 
saved  the  English  fleet  and  transports,  if  the  sailors,  with  daring  courage,  had 
not  boarded  the  burning  vessels,  and  towed  them  on  shore,  left  them  to  blaxe 
away  harmleaa  till  they  burned  to  the  water's  edge.  The  attempt  waa  made 
twice,  and  each  time  failed  in  the  aame  manner.  Wolfe  landed,  and  tried  to 
cross  the  Montmorenci  above  the  falls,  in  the  face  of  the  French  army,  but  was 
driven  back,  with  a  loaa  of  five  hundred  men,  and  many  brave  officera. 

This  defeat  mortified  the  young  hero  so  severely  as  to  bring  on  a  fever ;  boi 
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dioiigh  he  WM  greuAy  redneed  by  his  illness,  his  anxiety  to  retriefe  hie  revene 
deubtless  strung  his  mind  to  that  pitch  of  determination  which  enabled  him  to 
accomplish  his  object.  The  English  took  possession  of  Point  Levi,  opposite 
Quebec ;  and  the  fleet  sailed  past  the  city  without  damage.  Montcalm  deemed 
himself  perfectly  secure  above  the  city,  never  imagining  that  Wolfe  would 
effect  a  landing.  He  therefore  only  placed  a  numerous  line  of  sentinels  along 
the  summit  of  the  steep  and  rocky  banks.  Time  was  now  becoming  precious 
to  Wolfe ;  it  was  the  beginning  of  the  month  of  September,  and  a  Canadian 
winter  was  not  far  distant.  After  anxious  searching,  he  selected  a  little  indeu* 
tation  of  the  bank,  rather  more  than  a  mile  above  the  city,  still  called  Wolfe'^ 
cove.  Here  he  proposed  to  land  the  troops,  in  silence  and  secrecy,  during  the 
night,  and  making  them  clamber  up  a  narrow  path,  that  at  present,  though  well 
beaten,  is  difficuk  of  ascent  in  broad  daylight,  to  form  them  in  order  of  battle  on 
the  table-land  above,  called  the  plains  of  Abraham.  On  the  13th  of  Septem» 
ber,  an  hour  after  midnight,  the  first  division  of  the  troops  landed,  one  of  the 
first  being  Wolfe  himself.  **  I  scarcely  think,**  he  whispered  to  an  officer  neai 
him,  *<  that  there  is  any  possibility  of  getting  up, ''  but  you  roust  do  your  en 
deavor."  The  highlanders  and  light  infantry  scaled  the  path,  dislodged  a  ser 
jeant's  guard  at  the  top,  and  the  news  was  carried  to  the  astonished  Montcalm^ 
that  the  English  were  on  the  plains  of  Abraham. 

He  brought  down  his  army,  and  the  battle  began  about  nine  in  the  morning. 
Shortly  ailer  its  commencement,  Wolfe  was  shot  in  the  wrist ;  he  wrapped  a 
handkerchief  round  it,  and  continued  giving  orders.  Advancing  at  the  head  of 
the  grenadiers,  with  their  bayonets  fixed,  another  shot  entered  his  breast.  He 
leaned  upon  an  officer,  who  sat  down  for  the  purpose,  and  death  was  stealing 
over  him.  A  cry  of  "  They  run,  they  run !"  startled  him  :  "  Who  run  ?"  he 
asked,  with  eagerness.  *'  The  French."  '*  What !  do  they  run  already  ? — then 
I  die  happy."     He  expired  almost  immediately  afterward. 

Montcalm  was  mortally  wounded  by  the  only  gun  which  the  English  had 
been  able  to  drag  up  the  heights  :  he  died  in  Quebec  next  day.  Quebec  capiu 
ulated  on  the  ITth;  and  the  English  fleet  left  the  river,  a  strong  garrison  being 
placed  in  the  city.  During  the  winter  the  garrison  suffered  severely  from  the 
scurvy ;  and  in  the  spring  of  1760  the  French  came  down  from  Montreal,  and 
occupied  the  plains  of  Abraham.  General  Murray  risked  an  engagement,  was 
defeated  and  driven  into  Quebec.  But  for  the  opportune  arrival  of  an  English 
fleet  in  the  river,  the  city  might  have  been  re-occupied  by  its  original  owners, 
and  Wolfe's  victory  rendered  what  battles  often  are — a  mere  waste  of  humaa 
life. 

The  remains  of  Wolfe  were  carried  to  England,  and  buried  with  becoming 
pomp  in  Westminster  abbey,  where  a  splendid  monument  was  erected  by  the 
nation  to  his  honor.  His  death  forms  the  subject  of  a  beautiful  painting  by 
West,  from  which  the  design  of  the  engraving  on  the  previous  page  has  ^en 
taken. 

To  the  great  abilities  of  the  general,  to  steadiness,  strength,  and  activity  of 
mind,  Wolfe  united  the  milder  virtues  of  life,  sincerity  and  candor,  a  quick 
sense  of  honor,  of  justice,  and  public  liberty.  While  he  bore  the  meed  of  su- 
periority in  constitutional  courage,  in  penetration  and  cool  judgment,  and  in  un- 
shaken presence  of  mind,  he  was  equally  admired  and  respected  for  beneficence 
and  charity,  and  the  estimation  of  the  great  was  accompanied  by  the  love  of  the 
soldiery,  and  the  gratitude  of  the  poor. 
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Jambs  Bowdoiw,  one  of  the  greatest  philosophers  and  one  of  the  most  die- 
tmgnished  men  of  the  mother  of  new  England  states,  Massachusetts,  was  bom 
lA  Boston,  in  the  year  1726.  His  grandfather  was  a  native  of  Rochelle,  in 
France,  of  a  respectable  and  honorable  Huguenot  family.  Soon  after  the  ediot 
of  Nantz  (which  had  passed  in  1598,  in  favor  of  the  protestants)  was  repealed 
in  1685,  and  persecutions  raged  against  them  with  great  severi^,  the  grand' 
father  left  France,  and  landed  at  Casco  bay,  near  Portland,  with  his  family. 
The  father  of  Mr.  Bowdoin  was  with  him,  then  about  twenty  years  old.  The 
grandfather  spelt  his  name  Baudouin,  as  appears  by  one  of  his  letters,  which 
was  formerly  in  possession  of  the  writer.  The  history  and  sufferings  of  the 
French  protestants  are  well  known.  They  were  persecuted  with  even  greater 
sereri^  than  English  dissenters  were  in  Great  Britain.  On  the  revocation  of 
the  edict  of  Nantz,  many  thousands  were  butchered  by  their  unfeeling  enemies 
in  &ith.  Dexter,  Sigoumey,  Brimmer,  Laurens,  Boudinot,  Jay,  Huger,  and 
others,  left  France  and  came  to  America  at  this  period  of  the  persecution.  Be- 
fore the  edict  of  Nantz,  in  1598,  and  after  1572,  seventy  thousand  protestants 
were  slaughtered  for  refusing  submission  to  the  papal  power. 

From  Casco  the  elder  Bowdoin  soon  removed  to  Boston,  and  tliere  took  up 
his  permanent  abode.  He  devoted  himself  to  mercantile  pursuits,  and  acquired 
a  good  estate.  His  son,  the  father  of  the  subject  of  the  present  sketch,  was 
held  in  high  esteem,  and  was  appointed  one  of  the  governor's  council.  He 
had  two  sons,  James  and  William,  to  whom  he  left  a  large  inheritance  at  his 
decease. 

Mr.  Bowdoin  was  educated  at  Harvard  college,  and  received  the  honors  of 
that  university  in  1745,  a^  the  age  of  eighteen.  While  a  member  of  the  insti- 
tution, he  was  not  distin^nished  by  that  rare  brilliancy  of  genius  which  attracts 
special  notice ;  but  he  w««,  even  at  that  early  age,  remarkable  for  discernment, 
application,  and  good  se*«se.  Correct  moral  habits  were  also  formed  by  him  in 
early  life,  so  that,  when  he  came  into  possession  of  'a  large  patrimonial  estate, 
ne  was  not  corrupted  nor  led  astray  into  the  paths  of  dissipation  or  extrava- 
gance. In  his  youth  he  courted  the  muses  occasionally,  and  some  of  his  poeti- 
cal compositions  hs^e  been  preserved ;  but  he  did  not  devote  much  time  to 
snch  pursuits.  He  early  studied  ethics,  natural  philosophy,  jurisprudence,  and 
politics.  At  the  a^  of  twenty-seven  or  twenty-eight,  he  was  elected  a  member 
of  the  general  cowt  of  Massachusetts  from  Boston ;  and  at  this  time  he  corre- 
sponded with  Pmfessor  Winthrop  of  the  university,  with  Franklin,  Otis,  Pratt. 
Maybew,  and  Cooper — with  the  first  two  on  philosophical  subjects,  and  with 
the  others  on  theolopjr  and  politics,  which  even  in  1750  engrossed  the  attention 
of  the  enli|Fbtened  mends  of  civil  liberty. 

In  1757,  Mr.  Bowdoin  was  transferred  to  the  executive  council,  and  contin« 
ued  in  tbet  station  and  in  the  house  of  representatives  till  the  war  of  the  Reve- 
lation. He  was  disapproved,  when  chosen  by  the  general  court  into  the  coun- 
cil, by  Governor  Bernard  and  Governor  Hutchinson,  on  several  occasions,  for 
Us  fom  and  inflexible  opposition  to  the  arbitrary  measures  of  the  British  min- 
istry, which  the  royal  governors  were  instructed  to  support  and  enforce.  Af« 
lerward,  Hutchinson  consented  to  his  election  into  the  council,  believing  his 

y position  to  the  crown  would  be  less  injurious  in  that  body  than  in  the  house 
representatives.  That  statesman  was  compelled  to  bear  witness  to  the  zeal 
sftd  decision  of  Mr.  Bowdoin  in  the  cause  of  libevty,  and  acknowledged  thai 
he  was  the  ablest  man  at  the  council-board.  The  volume  of  "  Massachusetts 
8tate  Papers"  contains  several  resolves  and  reports  of  the  council,  and  answers 
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15  Um  goteraot^  •paeeliet  trf  thai  period,  well  known  to  hare  been  prejparel 
by  him.  *'  Hie  heart  was  wann,  and  his  tongue  and  pen  were  employed  m  th» 
serrice  of  his  country.'' 

Daring  this  period,  as  leisure  from  public  duties  permitted,  Mr.  Bowdom 
^▼oted  himself  lo  literary  and  philosophical  pursuits.  He  had  a  good  priTate 
Gbrary^  and  his  correspondence  was  extensive  with  the  learned  men  of  his  time. 

In  1774^  Mr.  Bowdoin  was  appointed  one  of  the  five  delegates  from  Massa- 
ehnselts,  to  attend  a  continenul  congress  in  Philadelphia ;  but  his  health  was 
then  so  delicate,  that  he  was  unable  to  bear  the  fatigues  of  the  journey.  The 
following  year,  however,  after  the  battle  of  Concord,  and  the  crisis  had  arrived^ 
we  find  him  true  to  the  liberties  of  the  country^  He  was  chosen  president  or 
tibe  executive  council  of  Massachusetts  at  that  period,  when  the  authority  of 
Govemtir  Gage  aiid  his  council  was  denied,  and  a  house  of  representatives  and 
eooncil  were  i^pointed  to  make  laws  and  to  exercise  the  powers  of  |;ovemment. 
When  a  convention  was  formed  in  1780  to  prepare  a  civil  constitution  in  Mas» 
stachusells,  Mr«  Bowdoin  was  elecnsd  the  president— his  patriotism,  intelligence^ 
«iid  discretion,  pointing  him  out  for  that  important  station.  The  same  year^ 
ttod  chiefly  through  his  influence,  the  Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences  was  estab- 
lished in  Boston,  of  which  he  was  unanimously  chosen  president,  and  he  pre- 
sided over  this  learned  body  till  his  death.  In  1785,  he  was  elected  governor 
of  the  commonwealth ;  and  again  for  the  year  1786.  It  was  his  lot  to  be  chief 
magistrate  when  the  insurrection  took  place,  headed  by  Daniel  Shays.  On 
that  critical  occasion  he  conducted  with  great  firmness  and  moderation ;  and 
die  crisis  demanded  the  exercise  of  these  political  virtues.  The  insurrection 
was  put  down  with  very  little  bloodshed,  and  even  that  was  provoked  by  tlui 
rashness  of  the  insurgents. 

While  Mr.  Bowdoin  was  in  the  gubernatorial  chair,  the  debt  of  the  state  was 
inunense :  he  did  much  to  provide  for  its  payment,  and  to  restore  the  publie 
credit.  He  also,  in  1785,  and  again  in  1786,  recommended  the  enlargmg  of 
the  powers  of  Congress,  for  the  pturpose  of  regulating  commerce,  collecting  a 
revenue,  and  paying  oflf  the  debt  of  the  United  States ;  and  his  recommendation 
no  dottbt  led  to  the  general  convention,  in  1787,  for  amending  the  articles  of 
the  confederation,  though  a  distinct  proposition  was  also  made  by  the  assembly 
of  Vimnia,  in  1786,  for  that  object.  When  President  Washington  made  a  tour 
throng  the  New  England  states  in  1789,  and  visited  Boston,  Mr.  Bowdoin 
showed  him  great  attention,  and  appeared  highly  gratified  at  the  opportunity 
of  manifesting  his  respect  and  admiration  of  his  exalted  character.  It  was  the 
opinion  of  those  who  well  knew  Washington  and  Bowdoin,  that  they  possessed 
similar  virtues  and  qualities  to  entitle  them  to  the  high  regard  and  gratitude  of  our 
favored  republic.  Mr.  Bowdoin  furnished  several  articles  for  the  volumes  of 
the  learned  academy  of  which  he  was  president ;  the  chief  was  that  on  lij^ht, 
IB  which  he  advocated  the  theory  of  Newton.  He  left  a  handsome  legacy  and 
ikis  valuable  library  to  the  institution.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Royal  Socie^ 
tiea  of  London  and  Dublin ;  and  received  the  honoraiy  degree  of  doctor  of  laws 
hum  the  University  of  Edinburgh.  To  all  his  other  honors  we  may  jusdy  add 
thai  derived  from  a  public  profession  of  the  faith  and  an  exemplary  display  of 
the  virtues  of  Christianity.  His  death  occurred  in  1790,  in.  the  sixty-fifth  year 
sf  kis  ago. 
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JOHN   HOWARD. 


John  Howard,  the  celebrated  philanthropist,  was  bom  at  Hackney,  in  Enf* 
land,  in  1726.  He  was  apprenticed  to  a  grocer,  but  his  constitution  being 
delicate,  and  having  an  aversion  to  trade,  he  purchased  his  indentures  and  went 
•broad.  On  his  return  he  lodged  with  a  widow  lady,  whom  he  afterward  mar- 
ried. After  the  decease  of  Mrs.  Howard,  who  lived  only  about  three  yeara, 
he,  in  1756,  embarked  for  Lisbon,  in  order  to  view  the  effects  of  the  recent 
earthquake,  but  on  the  passage  the  ship  was  taken  and  carried  to  France.  Th« 
hardships  he  suffered  and  witnessed  during  his  imprisonment  first  roused  his 
attention  to  the  subject  of  his  future  labors. 

On  being  released,  Mr.  Howard  returned  to  England,  and  retired  to  a  villa 
in  the  New  Forest,  county  of  Kent;  and  in  1758  he  married  a  second  wife, 
who  died  in  childbed  in  1765,  leaving  him  one  son.  He  at  this  time  resided 
at  Cardington,  near  Bedford,  where  he  indulged  the  benevolence  of  his  dispo- 
sition by  continually  assisting  and  ameliorating  the  condition  of  the  poor.    la 
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k773,  h«  wrred  the  oiBce  of  sheriff,  which,  as  he  dsolsred,  **  broMhl  the  dis- 
Iress  of  the  prisoners  more  immediately  under  his  notice,**  and  led  him  to.  form 
ttie  design  of  visiting  the  jails  through  England,  in  order  to  derise  means  for 
mlleTiating  the  miseries  of  the  prisoners.  Having  done  so,  he  laid  the  reeuli 
of  his  inquiries  before  the  house  of  commons,  for  which  he  received  a  vote  id 
Mianks. 

Mr.  Howard  next  made  a  tour  through  the  principal  parts  of  Europe,  and 
mblished  his  '*  State  of  the  Prisons,**  with  a  view  to  render  them  boUi  more 
Inmane  and  more  efficacious.  A  new  subject  now  engaged  his  attention 
namely,  the  management  of  lazarettos,  and  the  means  of  preventing  the  comr 
munication  of  the  plague  and  other  contagious  diseases.  In  this  he  encoun- 
tered every  danger  that  can  be  conceived ;  and  having  become  personally  ac- 
quainted with  the  subject,  in  1789  he  published  *<  An  Account  of  the  principal 
Lazarettos  in  Europe,  with  Papers  relative  to  the  Plague,**  &c.  Actively  pur- 
suing this  salutary  and  benevolent  object,  Mr.  Howard  took  up  bis  residence  at 
the  town  of  Cherson,  a  Russian  settlement  on  the  Black  sea.  A  malignani 
fever  prevailed  there,  and  having  been  prompted  by  humanity  to  visit  one  of 
the  sufferers,  he  caught  the  infection,  and  died,  January  20,  1790,  in  the  sixty» 
fifUi  year  of  his  age..  He  was  buried,  at  his  own  request,  at  the  villa  of  M. 
Dauphin^,  about  eight  miles  to  the  north  of  Cherson.  The  spot  is  sandy,  with 
a  scanty  sprinkling  of  vegetation,  and  is  only  distinguishable  from  the  rest  of 
the  steppe  by  two  brick  pyramids,  and  a  few  graves  in  which  the  neighboring 
peasantry  have  interred  their  dead — attracted,  no  doubt,  by  the  report  of  the 
singular  worth  of  the  foreign  friend  whose  ashes  are  here  deposited.  One  of 
the  pyramids  is  erected  over  the  dust  of  the  philanthropist,  and  the  other  over 
the  grave  of  a  French  gentleman  who  revered  his  memory,  and  wished  to  be 
hnnad  by  his  side. 


over  tbt  Ortve  of  Uowavd 
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The  gonmne  hamflity  of  Howard  prompted  hint  to  cliooee  Aie  teqiietlerel 
gpot,  and  it  was  his  anxious  desire  that  neither  monament  nor  inscription,  bat 
■implv'  a  sun-dial,  should  be  placed  over  his  grave.  This  cenotaph  is  erected 
■t  a  short  distance  from  the  Russian  cemetery;  and  close  to  the  public  road. 
It  is  built  of  a  compact,  white  freestone,  found  at  some  distance,  and  is  aboii 
thirty  feet  in  height,  surrounded  by  a  wall  of  the  same  stone,  seven  feet  high, 
by  two  hundred  in  circumference.  Within  this  wall,  in  which  is  a  beautiful 
cast-iron  gate,  a  fine  row  of  Lorobardy  poplars  has  been  planted,  which,  when 
folly  grown,  will  greatly  adorn  the  monument.  On  the  pedestal  is  a  Russian 
inscription  of  the  following  purport : — 

«  Died,  Janouy  28,  1700,  Sfed  65,  Howabb.'' 

The  sun-dial  is  represented  near  the  summit  of  the  pillar,  bat  with  this  re- 
markable circumstsnce — that  the  only  divisions  of  time  it  exhibits  are  the  hours 
from  ten  to  two,  as  if  to  intimate  that  a  considerable  portion  of  the  morning  of 
life  is  past  ere  we  enter  on  the  discharge  of  its  active  duties ;  and  that,  with 
many,  the  performance  of  them  is  closed  even  at  an  early  hour  aftet  the  i 
ridian  of  their  days. 


JOHN   HUNTER. 

JoHM  HuMTKR,  ono  of  the  greatest  anatomists  of  modem  times,  was  born 
July  14,  1728,,  at  Kilbride,  county  of  Lanark,  Scotland.  The  early  life  of  this 
remarkable  man  formed  a  strange  introduction  to  the  scientific  eminence  to 
which  he  eventually  attained.  His  father  having  died  when  he  was  about  tmk 
vears  old,  he  seems  scarcely  to  have  received  any  further  school  educatioo ; 
Dot  was  allowed  to  spend  his  time  as  he  liked,  till  at  last  he  was  Hound  appren- 
tice to  a  eabbet-maker  in  Glasgow,  whom  one  of  his  sisters  Had  married. 
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I  tame,  however,  this  person  &iled — an  erent  wUeli  at  the  lime  waa 
pnbtbly  regarded  aa  a  aevere  family  misfortune ;  but  it  turned  out  to  be  a  blea- 
siag  in  disguise. 

Hunter's  brother,  William,  who  was  ten  years  his  elder,  had,  after  overcoming 
lbs  difficulties  ariaing  from  the  e^qpensea  of  a  medical  education  at  the  universitj 
of  Edinburgh,  shortly  before  this  settled  in  London,  and  was  already  fast  bring- 
bg  himself  ii^  notice.  To  him  John  applied  when  he  found  himself  thrown 
out  of  any  means  of  obtaining  a  living.  He  requested  his  brother,  who  was 
then  delivering  a  course  of  lectures  on  anatomy,  to  take  him  as  an  assistant  in 
his  diseecung-room — and  intimated  that  if  this  proposal  was  not  accepted,  he 
would  enlist  as  a  soldier.  His  brother,  in  reply,  invited  him  to  come  to  Lon* 
doo.  This  was  in  September,  1748,  when  he  was  in  his  twenty-first  year. 
Never,  perhaps,  did  any  learner  make  a  more  rapid  progress  than  John  Hunter 
did  ia  hia  new  study.  Even  his  first  attempt  in  the  art  of  dissection,  indicated 
a  geaius  for  the  pursuit ;  and  such  was  the  success  which  rewarded  his  ardent 
sad  persevering  efforts  to  improve  himself,  that  after  about  a  year  he  was  con- 
•iderod  by  his  brother  fully  competent  to  take  the  management  of  a  class  of  his 
ewa.  His  subsequent  rise  entirely  corresponded  to  this  promising  commence- 
BieaL  It  was  not  long  before  he  took  his  place  in  the  front  rank  of  his  profes- 
sion, sad  had  at  his  command  its  highest  honors  and  emoluments.  The 
■eieace  of  anatomy,  however,  continued  to  be  his  favorite  study ;  and  in  this  he 
acquired  has  greatest  glory.  Not  only  the  chief  portion  of  his  time,  but  nearlr 
ths  whole  of  his  profession^  gains,  were  devoted  to  the  cultivation  of  this 
branch  of  knowledge. 

One  of  the  principd  methods  to  which  he  had  recourse  in  order  to  throw 
iigfat^upon  the  structure  of  the  human  frame,  was  to  compare  it  with  those  of  the 
▼arioBs  inferior  animals.  Of  these  he  had  formed  a  large  collection  at  his  villa 
at  Earl's  Court,  Brompton ;  '*  and  it  was  to  him,"  says  Sir  Everard  Home,  "  a 
CiTorite  amusement  in  his  walks  to  attend  to  their  actions  and  their  habits,  and 
lo  aiake  them  familiar  with  him.  The  fiercer  animals  were  those  to  which  he 
wu  most  partial,  and  he  had  several  of  the  bull  kind  from  different  parts  of  the 
workL  Among  these  waa  a  beautiful  small  bull  he  had  received  from  the 
qoeea,  with  which  he  used  to  wrestle  in  play,  and  entertain  himself  with  its 
exeitions  in  its  own  defence.  In  one  of  these  conflicts  the  bull  overpowered 
him,  and  got  him  down ;  and  had  not  one  of  the  servants  accidentally  come  by, 
and  frightened  the  animial  away,  this  frolic  would  probably  have  coat  him  his 
life.*  The  same  writer  relates  that  on  another  occasion,  "  two  leopards  that 
were  kept  chained  in  an  outhouse,  had  broken  from  their  confinement,  and  got 
iato  the  jrard  among  some  dogs,  which  they  immediately  attacked.  The  howl- 
ing thus  produced  darmed  the  whole  neighborhood.  Mr.  Hunter  ran  into  the 
yvd  to  see  what  was  the  matter,  and  found  one  of  them  getting  up  the  wall  to 
Make  his  escape,  and  the  other  surrounded  by  the  dogs.  He  immediately  laid 
hold  of  them  both,  and  carried  them  back  to  their  den ;  but  as  soon  as  they  were 
Meared,  and  he  had  time  to  reflect  upon  the  risk  of  his  own  situation,  he  waa 
so  much  affected  that  he  was  in  danger  of  fainting.** 

Mr.  Hunter's  valuable  museum  of  anatomical  preparations  waa  purchaaed  by 
Variiament  after  hia  death  for  i?15,000;  and  it  is  now  deposited  in  the  hall  be- 
naging  lo  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons,  in  Lincoln*s-Inn  Fields,  where  the 
pablic  are  admitted  to  view  it  on  the  order  of  any  member  of  the  society.  This 
diattnguished  person  died  anddenly,  on  the  16th  of  October,  1793,  in  the  silty- 
•ttthyesrof  his  age. 
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Javss  Cook  waa  born  October  27»  1728,  at  the  Tillage  of  Marton,  in  tka 
North  Riding  of  Yorkshire,  England.  His  parents  were  of  the  class  of  labofw 
ers.  All  the  education  he  received  amoonted  only  to  English  reading,  writing, 
and  the  elements  of  arithmetic.  He  was  then,  at  the  age  of  thirteen,  bound 
apprentice  to  a  small  shopkeeper  in  the  neighboring  town  of  Snaith,  which  is 
on  the  seacoast.  Here  he  became  so  smitten  with  the  love  of  a  sea-life,  that 
he  could  not  rest  lill  his  wish  was  gratified ;  and  his  master  was  at  last  induced 
to  let  him  off,  when  he  entered  himself  as  one  of  the  crew  of  a  vessel  engaged 
in  the  coal-trade.  In  this  humble  and  laborious  line  of  life  he  continued  till 
the  breaking  out  of  the  war  with  France  in  1755.  He  then  entered  the  navy, 
as  a  common  seaman,  of  course. 

But  now  the  native  superiority  of  the  man  began  to  assert  itself;  and  in  four 
years  he  rose  to  be  master  of  the  Mercury,  one  of  the  ships  belonging  to  an 
expedition  sent  against  Quebec.  Thus  by  far  the  most  formidable  of  the  diffi- 
culties were  overcome  which  he  had  to  encounter  in  emerging  from  obecuri^; 
he  was  now  on  the  direct  road  to  preferment,  and  in  a  position  in  which  his 
good  conduct  and  perseverance  were  sure  to  meet  with  their  reward.  While 
stationed  in  this  command  on  the  coast  of  North  America,  he  greatly  distin- 
guished himself  by  both  his  skill  and  intrepidity  as  a  seaman ;  and  he  also 
made  use  of  his  leisure  to  rectify  the  defects  of  his  original  education  by  study- 
ing mathematics  and  astronomy.  He  eventually  made  himself  in  this  way  ono 
of  the  most  scientific  naval  officers  of  that  time 

His  reputation  rose  accordingly;  and  in  1768,  when  the  British  government 
resolved  to  send  out  the  Endeavor  to  the  South  sea  to  obuin  an  obrorvation  ot 
the  approaching  transit  of  Venus,  Cook  was  selected  to  eommand  the  ahiy 
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He  ooadiictad  this  expedition  with  admiraUe  ability,  and  so  entirety  to  the 
poblic  satisfaction,  that,  haring  returned  home  in  1771,  he  was  the  following 
Tear  appointed  to  proceed  again  to  the  same  regions  with  two  ships,  the  Reso- 
lution and  the  Adventure,  with  the  object  of  settling  the  long-disputed  question 
as  to  the  existence  of  a  southern  polar  continent.  On  this  voyage,  in  which 
be  circumnavigated  the  world,  he  was  absent  nearly  three  years ;  and  notwith- 
standing all  the  vicissitudes  of  climate  and  weather,  and  the  other  dangers 
which  he  had  encountered,  he  brought  home,  with  the  exception  of  one,  every 
man  of  the  crew  he  had  taken  out  with  him.  He  communicated  to  the  Royal 
Society  an  account  of  the  methods  he  had  adopted  on  this  occasion  for  preserv- 
ing the  health  of  his  men  ;  and  that  body,  in  return,  elected  him  into  their  num- 
ber, and  voted  him  the  Copley  gold  medal  as  a  testimony  of  their  sense  of  his 
merits.  To  crown  his  achievement.  Captain  Cook  wrote  the  history  of  this 
expedition  himself,  and  wrote  it  admirably. 

In  little  more  than  a  year  after  his  return,  he  sailed  on  his  third  and  last 
voyage  of  discovery ;  the  principal  object  of  which  was  to  ascertain  the  practi- 
cability of  a  passage  between  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  oceans  along  the  northern 
coast  of  America.  Af^er  having  been  out  on  this  expedition  for  nearly  three 
years,  and  having  explored  a  vast  extent  of  sea  and  coast,  the  great  circumnavi- 
gator put  in  at  the  island  of  Owhyhee,  one  of  the  Sandwich  group,  on  his  return 
home ;  and  he  was  there  killed  in  a  sudden  and  accidental  rencontre  with 
some  of  the  natives  on  the  14th  of  February,  1779,  being  treacherously  attacked 
from  behind  while  on  shore,  and  felled  to  the  earth  with  a  club  in  the  hands  of 
a  powerful  chief.  For  this  act  the  savages  were  severely  chastised.  The  late 
Admiral  Bume^,  who  was  present  on  this  occasion,  mentions,  in  a  note  to  his 
*«  History  of  Discoveries  in  the  South  Sea,"  an  anecdote  which  deserves  to  bo 
ranembered.  Of  the  party  of  marines,  by  whom  Capuin  Cook  was  aceompa* 
aied  when  he  met  his  death,  four  were  killed  along  with  him ;  *'  and  in  the 
hasty  retreat  made,"  says  Bumey,  "  afler  the  boats  had  pat  off,  one  man  still 
remained  on  shore,  who  could  not  swim.  His  officer.  Lieutenant  (now  Colonel) 
Molesworth  Phillips,  of  the  marines,  though  himself  wounded  at  the  time,  see- 
ing his  situation,  jumped  out  of  the  boat,  swam  back  to  the  shore,  and  broughl 
him  off  safe."  The  author  proceeds  to  compare  this  conduct  of  Lieutenant 
Phillips  with  a  similar  act  performed  in  1624  by  a  Dutch  capuin,  Comelys  de 
Witte,  who,  when  a  boat's  crew  which  he  commanded  was  surprised  in  a  port 
9D  the  coast  of  America  by  an  ambuscsde  of  Spaniards,  and  driven  tosea  afVer 
four  of  them  had  been  killed,  seeing  one  of  his  men  left  behind  on  the  beach» 
boldly  returned  to  the  shore  in  the  face  of  the  enemy,  and  took  him  into  his 
boat"!  '*  This  was  an  act  of  generosity,"  observes  the  French  translator  of  the 
account  of  the  Dutch  vo3rage,  **  worth  a  wound  which  he  received  in  his  side, 
and  of  which  he  was  afterward  cured." 

The  news  of  the  death  of  Cook  was  received  by  his  countrymen,  and  it  may 
be  said  by  the  world,  with  the  feeling  that  one  of  the  great  men  of  the  age  was 
lost ;  and  both  in  his  own  and  in  foreign  nations  public  honors  were  liberally 
paid  to  his  memory.  In  the  half  century  of  busy  and  enterprising  exertion  in 
every  field  of  activity  which  has  elapsed  since  his  death,  no  newer  name  in 
the  same  department  has  yet  eclipsed  the  lustre  of  his ;  and  with  reference  to 
the  peculiar  character  of  bis  fame,  as  contrasted  with  that  of  other  renowned 
seamen  which  Britain  has  produced,  it  has  been  well  and  justly  remarked  that 
while  numberless  have  been  her  naval  heroes  who  have  sought  and  gained 
reputation  at  the  cannon's  mouth,  and  amid  the  din  of  war,  it  lius  been  the  lot 
of  Cook  to  derive  celebrity  from  less  imposing  but  not  less  important  exploits, 
as  they  tended  to  promote  the  intercourse  of  distant  nations,  and  increase  tha 
•took  of  useful  scienee. 

Captaia  Cook  waa  assaayaaied  oa  hia  lint  Toyaga  «f  diaoof aiy  by  tks  Wi^ 
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Statue  of  8ir  Jowph  Banks. 

Bent  nataralitt,  Sir  Josbph  Banks,  a  view  of  whose  statae,  by  Chantrey^  m  toe 
British  Museum,  we  give  above.  The  likeness  is  said  to  be  admirable,  and 
the  calm  repose  and  dignified  simplicity  of  the  figure  class  it  among  the  hap- 
piest efforts  of  this  celebrated  sculptor.  Sir  Joseph  was  the  son  of  W.  Banks, 
Esq.,  of  Revesby  abbey,  in  Lincolnshire,  England,  where  he  was  born  in  1743. 
He  was  an  enthusiastic  student  of  natural  history,  and  was  for  many  years 
president  of  the  Royal  Society.  He  wrote  but  little,  and,  excepting  papers  in 
scientific  periodicals,  published  only  one  small  work,  a  treatise  on  the  "  Blight, 
Mildew,  or  Rust,  in  Com."     He  died  in  1820,  aged  seventy-seven. 

The  following  engraving  is  a  faithful  likeness  of  Omai,  a  native  of  one  of  the 
Friendly  islands,  who  acted  as  interpreter  to  Captain  Cook  in  his  second  voyage 
round  the  world.  His  natural  quickness  and  his  fidelity  rendered  him  of  con- 
siderable use  to  the  great  navigator  in  his  intercourse  with  the  natives  of  the 
South  seas.  Omai  was  carried  by  Cook  to  England,  where  he  was  treated 
with  much  kindness,  and  introduced  into  the  best  society.  The  ease  and  even 
elegance  of  his  manners  was  an  object  of  surprise ;  but  almost  all  the  uncivil- 
ixed  ^ople  of  that  part  of  the  world,  and  more  especially  the  New-Zealanders, 
have  exhibited  the  same  natural  respect  for  the  opinions  and  feelings  of  others 
which  is  the  foundation  of  real  politeness.  Dr.  Johnson  speaks  of  Omai  as 
showing  the  deportment  of  a  well-bred  gentleman. 

Omai  was  not  a  person  of  consequence,  that  is  a  chief,  in  his  own  country, 
where  the  distinctions  of  society  are  all-important.  When  Captain  Cook,  whom 
he  had  so  long  accompanied,  left  him,  during  his  last  voyage,  at  Huaheine,  with 
every  provfsion  for  his  comfort,  he  earnestly  begged  to  return  to  England.  It 
was  nothing  that  a  grant  of  land  was  made  to  him  at  the  interposition  of  his 
English  friends — that  a  house  was  built  and  a  garden  planted  for  his  use.  He 
wept  bitter  tears ;  for  he  was  naturally  afraid  that  his  new  riches  would  make 
Um  an  ebject  of  hatred  to  his  countrymen.  He  took  back  many  valuable  pos- 
sessions, and  some  knowledge.  But  he  was  originally  one  of  the  common  peo- 
ple ;  ifld  he  sooii  saw  that,  without  rank,  he  could  obtain  no  authority.    He 
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forgot  this  when  he  was  away  from  the  people  with  whom  he  was  to  end  hie 
days ;  hut  he  seemed  to  feel  that  he  should  he  insecure  when  his  protector^ 
Cook,  had  left  their  shores.  He  dirided  his  presents  with  the  chiefs,  and  the 
great  narigator  threatened  them  with  his  rengeance  if  Oroai  was  molested. 
The  reluctance  of  this  man  to  return  to  his  original  condition  was  principally 
derived  from  these  considerations,  which  were  to  him  of  a  strictly  personU 
nature.  The  habits,  amid  which  the  natives  of  those  islands  are  bom,  may  be 
modified  by  an  intercourse  with  civilized  man,  but  they  can  not  be  eradicated. 
The  following  lines  are  extracted  from  Cowper's  beautiful  poem  on  the  differ- 
ent states  of  society,  wherein  he  apostrophizes  this  "  gentle  savage,"  drawn 
forth  "  from  thy  native  bowers,  to  show  thee  here  with  what  superior  skill  wa 
abuse  the  gifts  of  Providence,  and  squander  life  :"— 

<*  Metbinkt  I  tee  thee  itnying  on  the  beeoh, 
And  asking  of  the  surge;,  that  bathes  thj  fiMt, 
If  ever  it  has  washed  oar  distant  shore. 
I  see  thee  weep,  and  thine  are  honest  tean^ 
A  patriot's  for  his  country :  thou  art  sad 
At  thought  of  her  forlorn  and  abject  stats, 
From  which  no  power  of  thine  can  raiaa  hat  op.** 


Poitriil  of  OiBal.^PalBled  bj  Sir  Joafasa  BffTBoldft 
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EDMUND   BURKE. 

This  illustrioiu  writer  and  orator  was  bom  at  Dublin,  Ireland,  January  l^ 
1730,  and  was  a  younger  son  of  an  attorney  in  extensive  practice  in  that  city. 
Being  of  delicate  health  from  his  infancy,  he  vras  taught  to  read  at  home  by  his 
mother ;  and  was  then  sent  to  reside  with  his  grandfather,  at  his  country-seat 
in  the  county  of  Cork.  He  was  put  to  school  at  the  neighboring  village,  and 
here  he  began  the  study  of  Latin.  From  his  earliest  years  he  was  a  devoted 
reader.  '*  While  we  were  at  play,"  his  elder  brother  Richard  long  afterward 
declared,  "  he  was  always  at  work.**  In  his  twelfth  year,  having  been  brought 
back  from  his  grandfather's,  he  was  sent  to  the  academy  of  Ballitore,  in  the 
county  of  Carlow,  conducted  (and,  as  it  appears,  with  great  ability  and  on  an 
admirable  system)  by  the  Shackletons,  a  quaker  family.  He  remained  here 
till  1744,  when  he  proceeded  to  Trinity  college,  Dublin,  of  which  he  was  en 
tered  a  pensioner.  Here  he  took  his  degree  of  A.  B.  in  1 748,  and  that  of  A.  M. 
in  1751.  Meanwhile,  being  destined  for  the  English  bar,  he  had  been  enrolled 
as  a  student  of  the  Middle  Temple  in  1747,  and  he  proceeded  to  Liondon  to 
keep  his  terms  early  in  1750. 

It  has  been  commonly  said  of  Burke,  sometimes  by  way  of  reproach  and 
sometimes  by  way  of  commendation,  that  he  set  out  in  life  a  mere  penniless 
adventurer.  But  this  is  quite  a  mistake.  His  father  was  possessed  of  very 
considerable  property,  and  he  was  never  subjected  while  pursuing  his  studies 
to  the  necessity  of  seeking  a  maintenance  by  his  own  exertions.  The  class 
of  students  in  which  he  was  placed  at  college  was  that  next  to  the  highest,  and 
his  necessary  expenses  there  were  seven  hundred  and  fifly  dollars  per  annum. 
After  he  commenced  the  study  of  the  law,  his  father  allowed  him  an  annuity 
of  one  thousand  dollars.  And  it  is  ascertained  that,  in  one  way  or  other,  the 
turns  he  derived  from  hi^  family  ia  the  course  of  his  life  did  not  amount  to  leas 
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Afta  one  hndred  tbooMnd  doUan !  Ho  if  bf  ao  maow,  tfaerefere,  to  be  reck* 
oiied  among  those  peraone  wko  liave  had  naoraal  difficulties  to  contend  with  in 
Ae  commencement  of  their  career. 

Burke  seems  to  have  soon  become  tired  of  the  law.  In  1752  or  1753  he 
oflered  himself  as  a  candidate  for  the  professorship  of  logic  in  the  university 
of  Glasgow,  but  was  unsuccessful,  a  Mr.  James  Clow  obtaining  the  appoint- 
ment. His  thoughts,  howerer,  were  now  entirely  turned  to  literature  and  poli- 
tics.  Soon  after  this  he  appears  to  have  begun  to  write  in  the  newspapers  and 
other  periodical  works.  His  first  separate  and  avowed  production,  however, 
was  his  "  Vindication  of  Natural  Society,"  which  was  published  in  1756.  It 
is  an  ironical  imitation  of  Lord  Bolingbroke,  whose  style  and  manner  of  think- 
lag  are  so  happily  mimicked,  that  many,  when  it  first  appeared,  believed  it  to 
be  a  serious  argument  from  his  lordship's  pen.  It  was  followed  in  a  few  months 
hy  the  celebrated  *'  Inquiry  into  the  Origin  of  our  Ideas  of  the  Sublime  and 
Beautiful."  This  work  the  author  is  said  to  have  begun  when  he  was  nine-* 
teen,  and  to  have  kept  by  him  for  nearly  seven  years  before  he  published  it. 
It  immediately  introduced  him  into  general  notice,  and  to  the  acquaintance 
of  many  of  the  most  distinguished  literary  men  of  the  day.  Soon  after  this  he 
married. 

For  the  next  two  years,  Burke  appears  to  have  written  an  account  of  the 
^  European  Settlements  in  America,"  in  two  volumes,  published  anonymously 
in  1757 ;  an  "  Abridgment  of  the  History  of  England,  from  the  Roman  Invasion 
to  the  Reign  of  King  John  ;"  and  the  first  volume  of  "  Dodsley's  Annual  Regis- 
ter," a  work  which  he  continued  to  superintend  for  many  years. 

It  was  in  1759  that  he  was  made  known  by  Lord  Charlemont  to  Mr.  William 
Gerard  Hamilton  (commonly  called  "  single-speech  Hamilton"),  who,  on  being 
appointed,  in  1761,  secretary  to  the  lord-lieutenant,  took  Burke  with  him  to 
Ireland,  in  the  capacity  of  his  assistant.  This  formed  the  introduction  of  the 
latter  to  public  life.  In  1765,  on  the  accession  to  power  of  the  marquis  of 
Rockingham,  he  was  appointed  by  that  minister  his  private  secretajy,  and 
brought  into  parliament  for  the  borough  of  Wendover. 

Prom  this  time  the  life  of  Burke  belongs  to  the  general  history  of  the  British 
empire,  and  involves  too  extended  a  catalogue  of  events  to  be  related,  even  in 
the  most  abridged  form,  within  the  limits  to  which  we  are  confined.  All  our 
readers  have  probably  heard  of  the  extraordinary  eminence  to  which  he  attained 
as  a  parliamentary  orator.  His  opposition  to  the  infatuated  measures  which 
led  to  and  prolonged  the  contest  with  America ;  his  advocacy  of  the  freedom 
of  the  press ;  of  an  improved  libel-law ;  of  catholic  emancipation ;  of  economi- 
cal reform ;  of  the  abolition  of  the  slave-trade ;  his  impeachment  of  Mr.  Hast- 
lags,  the  governor-general  of  India ;  and  his  denouncement  of  the  French  Rev- 
jlution — are  some  of  the  most  memorable  passages  of  his  political  course. 
4mong  the  works  which  he  sent  to  the  press  nmy  be  mentioned  his  "  Thoughts 
on  the  Causes  of  the  present  Discontents"  (in  the  American  colonies),  published 
an  1770;  his  "  Speech  on  American  Taxation,"  delivered  April  19,  1774;  his 
*  Speech  on  Economical  Reform,"  delivered  February  11, 1780 ;  and  his  ^*  Re- 
jections on  the  French  Revolution,"  published  in  November,  1790.  It  was 
4ie  strictures  contained  in  the  latter  work  which  provoked  a  repl^  from  Thomas 
Paine,  in  the  publication  of  "  The  Age  of  Reason,"  but  for  which  it  probably 
would  never  luive  been  written.  Mr.  Burke  died  on  the  8th  of  July,  1797,  in 
•he  sixty-eighth  year  of  his  age. 

What  Johnson  termed  "  Burke's  affluence  of  conversation,"  and  which  he  so 
highly  prised  and  frequently  talked  of,  often  proved,  as  nwT  be  supposed,  a 
source  of  wonder  and  admiration  to  others.  Few  men  of  education  but  were 
impressed  by  it,  and  fewer  still  who  had  the  opportunity  of  beuig  in  his  sooie^ 
baqinently,  forgot  the  pleasure  they  had  thus  enjoyed.    Of  the  powers  of  him 
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eloqneDce  soine  notion  may  be  formed  from  the  mcoottnt  that  is  given  of  Ao' 
effect  produced  by  a  passage  in  the  speech  which  he  delivered  at  the  bar  of  the 
house  of  lords  on  opening  the  impeachment  of  Mr.  Warren  Hastings.  He  waa 
describing  the  atrocities  committed  by  Debi  Singh,  alleged  to  be  one  of  the  agents 
of  the  accused.  "  A  convulsive  sensation  of  horror,  atfright,  and  sn. xhered 
execration,"  says  Mr.  Prior,  "  pervaded  all  the  male  part  of  his  hearers,  and 
audible  sobbings  and  screams,  attended  with  tears  and  faintings,  the  female. 
His  own  feelings  were  scarcely  Jess  overpowering :  be  dropped  his  head  upon 
his  hands,  and  for  some  minutes  was  unable  to  proceed ;  he  recovered  suffi* 
eiently  to  go  on  a  little  further,  but  being  obliged  to  cease  from  speaking  twice 
at  short  intervals,  his  royal  highness  the  prince  of  Wales  (afterward  George  IV.), 
to  relieve  him,  at  length  moved  the  adjournment  of  the  house."  Alluding  to 
the  close  of  this  day,  the  writer  of  tbe  trial  says :  '*  In  this  part  of  his  speech 
Mr.  Burke's  descriptions  were  more  vivid,  more  harrowing,  and  more  horrifici 
than  human  utterance^  or  either  fact  or  fancy,  perhaps,  ever  formed  before. 
The  agitation  of  most  people  was  very  apparent.  Mrs.  Sheridan  was  so  OTer« 
powered,  that  she  fainted ;  several  others  were  as  powerfully  affected."  Mrs. 
Siddons  is  said  to  have  been  one  of  the  number.  The  testimony  of  the  accused 
party  himself  is  perhaps  the  strongest  ever  borne  to  the  powers  of  any  speaker 
of  any  country :  '*  For  half  an  hour,"  said  Mr.  Hastings,  *'  I  looked  up  at  the 
orator  in  a  revery  of  wonder ;  and  during  that  space  I  actually  felt  myself  tbe 
most  culpable  man  on  earth ;"  adding,  however,  "  but  I  recurred  to  my  own 
bosom,  and  there  found  a  conscientiousness  that  consoled  me  under  all  I  heard 
and  alll  suffered." 


OLIVER   GOLDSMITH. 


Oliykr  Goldskith  was  bom  November  10, 1731 ,  at  Pallas,  in  the  county  of 
Longford,  Ireland.  His  father,  the  Rev.  Charles  Goldsmith,  sent  him,  at  an 
earl^  period,  to  Dublin  college,  and  afterward,  with  a  view  to  the  medical  pro- 
fession, to  the  university  of  Edinburgh.  At  both  these  institutions,  the  eccen« 
tricity  and  carelessness  of  his  conduct  involved  his  friends  in  considerable  dif* 
ficttlties ;  and  he  was  removed  to  Leyden,  at  the  expense  of  an  uncle.  After 
studying  at  the  university  for  about  a  year,  he  left  it,  with  only  one  clean  shirt, 
and  no  money  in  his  pocket,  to  make  the  tour  of  Europe  on  foot,  and  actually 
travelled  in  this  way  through  Flanders,  part  of  France,  Germany,  Switzerland, 
and  Italy.  It  was,  probably,  at  Padua,  that  he  took  a  medical  degree,  as  he 
remainea  there  six  months ;  but  his  uncle  dying  while  he  was  in  It^y,  he  was 
again  obliged  to  travel  on  foot  to  England,  and  reached  London  with  a  few 
pence  in  his  pocket.  A  fellow-collegian.  Dr.  Sleigh,  assisted  him,  and  recorn- 
mended  him  as  an  usher  to  a  school.  He  remained  but  a  short  time  in  this 
situation,  and  then  took  lodgings  in  London,  to  follow  the  profession  of  an 
author.  He  conducted  a  department  in  the  Monthly  Review  ;  wrote  es8a3r8  in 
the  Public  Ledger  (since  published  under  the  title  of  the  "  Citizen  of  the  World"), 
and  a  weekly  pamphlet  entitled  the  Bee.  In  1765,  he  appeared  as  a  poet,  by 
the  publication  of  his  Traveller.  The  celebrity  which  this  poem  procured  its 
author,  was  the  cause  of  his  introduction  to  the  most  eminent  literary  characters 
of  the  day.  In  1766  appeared  his  well-known  *'  Vicar  of  Wakefield,"  which  at 
once  secured  merited  applause.  He  also,  about  this  time,  composed  one  of  his 
most  successful  works,  a  hibtory  of  England,  in  a  **  Series  of  Letters  from  a  No- 
bleman to  his  Son,"  which,  for  its  elegance  and  liberal  spirit  was  usually  attrib* 
ntad  to  Lord  Lyttelton.  In  1768,  his  comedy  of  '*  The  Good-Natured  Man,"  wu 
aeted  at  CoTeoi-Garden  with  but  indifferent  success,  and  he  applied  to  tbe 
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more  certain  labor  of  a  Roman  history,  and  a  history  of  England.  His  poeti* 
cal  fame  waa  greatly  enhanced  by  the  publication  of  his  "  Deserted  Village,"  in 
1770,  for  which  he  could  hardly  be  induced  to  take  the  proffered  recompense 
•f  jCIOO,  until  satisfied  that  the  profits  of  the  bookseller  could  afford  it.  In 
1772  he  produced  his  comedy  o("  She  Stoops  to  Conquer,"  which  was  completely 
successful.  He  did  not,  on  this  account,  neglect  compilation,  and  besides  a 
Grecian  history,  he  supplied  the  booksellers  with  a  "  History  of  the  Earth,"  and 
**  Animated  Nature,"  composed  out  of  Buffbn,  and  others,  in  a  manner  which  was 
both  amusing  and  instructive,  although  the  scientific  acquirements  of  the  author 
were  not  sufficient  to  guard  against  numerous  errors.  Such  was  the  confidence 
he  had  acquired  in  his  skill  in  compilation,  that  he  was  meditating^a  uniyersal 
dictionary  0/  the  arts  and  sciences,  when  a  despondency  of  mind,  probably  ow- 
ing to  the  derangement  of  his  circumstances,  brought  on  a  low  fever,  which 
terminated  his  life,  in  April,  1774.  He  was  buried,  with  little  attendance,  in 
the  Temple  church,  but  a  monument  has  been  erected  to  his  memory  in  West- 
minster abbey,  with  a  Latin  inscription,  by  Dr.  Johnson. 

Few  of  our  writers  possess  a  more  abiding  place  in  the  hearts  and  memories 
of  the  people  than  Goldsmith,  and  few  have  drawn  so  entirely  from  their  own 
personal  observations  and  experiences.  In  the  **  Deserted  Village,"  Auburn  ia 
Lissoy ;  every  spot  and  every  person  is  identified ;  and  his  beau-ideal  of  political 
economy  is  the  cottier  system,  to  which  he  had  been  accustomed,  ^*  where  every 
rood  of  ground  maintained  its  man."  In  the  '*  Vicar  of  Wakefield,"  the  vicar  waa 
his  father ;  himself  was  George  ;  the  family  economy  was  what  he  had  seen ; 
both  his  sisters  were  privately  married  under  unpleasant  circumstances,  though 
not  with  such  painful  consequences  as  that  of  Olivia.  Squire  Thomhill  is  an 
Irish  squire ;  Moses  and  his  bargain  of  the  green  spectacles  was  founded  on  a 
misadventure  of  his  father ;  Jenkinson's  pedantic  pretensions  ihust  have  been 
witnessed  by  him  in  his  literary  career ;  and  of  the  plot,  the  great  merit  is  iUf 
truth  and  simplicity.  The  '*  Citizen  of  the  World,"  and  his  Essays,  rest  mainly 
upon  similar  foundations.  His  plays  are  alike  said  to  have  been  founded  on 
personal  events,  and  in  *'  The  Good-Natured  Man,"  he  no  doubt  drew  from  him- 
•elf.  His  plays  contain  some  wit,  much  humor,  easy  and  natural  dialogue,  and 
sketchy  bat  feeble  delineations  of  real  character ;  they  are  indeed  rather  farces 
€f  a  aiiperior  kind,  than  regular  comedies. 
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WILLIAM   COWPER. 

William  Cowper,  a  distinguished  modern  English  poet,  was  born  at  Berk* 
hamstead,  Herts,  November  26,  1731.     His  father,  the  rector  of  the  parish, 
was  the  Rey.  John  Cowper,  D.  D.,  son  of  Justice  Spencer  Cowper.     He 
received  his  early  education  at  a  school  in  his  native  county,  whence  he  was 
removed  to  that  of  Westminster.     Here  he  acquired  a  competent  portion  of 
classical  knowledge ;  but,  from  the  delicacy  of  his  temperament,  and  the  timid 
shyness  of  his  disposition,  he  seems  to  have  endured  a  species  of  martyrdom 
from  the  rudeness  and  tyranny  of  his  more  robust  companions,  and  to  have  re- 
ceived, indelibly,  the  impressions  that  subsequently  produced  his  Tirociniam, 
in  which  poem  his  dislike  to  the  system  of  public  education  in  England  is  very 
strongly  stated.     On  leaving  Westminster,  he  was  articled,  for  three  years,  to 
an  eminent  attorney,  during  which  time  he  appears  to  have  paid  very  little  at- 
tention to  his  profession ;  nor  did  he  alter  on  this  point  after  his  entry  at  the 
Temple,  in  order  to  qualify  himself  for  the  honorable  and  lucrative  place  of 
clerk  to  the  house  of  lords,  which  post  his  family  interest  had  secured  for  him. 
While  he  resided  in  the  Temple,  he  appears  to  have  been  rather  gay  and  social 
in  his  intercourse,  numbering  among  his  companions,  Lloyd,  Churchill,  Thorn* 
ton,  and  Colman,  all  of  whom  had  been  his  companions  at  Westminister  school, 
and  the  two  latter  of  whom  he  assisted  with  some  papers  in  the  Connoisseur. 
His  natural  disposition,  however,  remained  timid  and  diffident,  and  his  spirits 
so  constitutionally  infirm,  that,  when  the  time  arrived  for  his  assuming  the  poet 
to  which  he  had  been  destined,  he  was  thrown  into  such  an  unaccountable  ter- 
ror at  the  idea  of  making  his  appearance  before  the  assembled  peerage,  that  he 
was  not  only  obliged  to  resign  the  appointment,  but  was  precipitated,  by  his 
agitation  of  spirits,  into  a  state  of  great  mental  disorder.     At  this  period,  he 
was  led  into  a  deep  consideration  of  his  religious  state ;  and,  having  imbibed 
the  doctrine  of  election  and  reprobation  in  its  most  appalling  rigor,  he  was  led 
to  a  very  dismal  state  of  apprehension.     We  are  told, "  that  the  terror  of  eternal 
judgment  overpowered  and  actually  disordered  his  faculties ;  and  he  remained 
seven  months  in  a  continual  expectation  of  being  instantly  plunged  into  eternal 
misery."    In  this  shocking  condition,  confinement  became  necessary,  and  he 
was  placed  in  a  receptacle  for  lunatics,  kept  by  the  amiable  and  well-knowo 
Or.  Cotton,  of  St.  Alban's.     At  length,  his  mind  recovered  a  degree  of  sereni^ 
and  he  retired  to  Huntingdon,  where  he  formed  an  acquaintance  with  the  &ai 
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dyof  the  Rev.  Mr.  Unwin,  which  npeued  into  the  strictest  intimacy.  In  1773, 
he  was  again  assailed  by  religious  despondency,  and  endured  a  partial  aliena- 
tion of  mind  for  some  years,  during  which  affliction  he  was  highly  indebted  to 
the  affectionate  care  of  Mrs.  Unwin.  In  1778,  he  again  recovered;  in  1780, 
he  was  persuaded  to  translate  some  of  the  spiritual  songs  of  the  celebrated 
Madame  Guion.  In  the  same  and  the  following  year,  he  was  also  induced  to 
prepare  a  volume  of  poems  for  the  press,  which  was  printed  in  1782.  This 
▼olume  did  not  attract  any  great  degree  of  public  attention.  The  principal  top- 
ics are,  Error,  Truth,  Expostulation,  Hope,  Charity,  Retirement,  and  Conver- 
sation ;  all  of  which  are  treated  with  originality,  but,  at  the  same  time,  with  a 
portion  of  religious)  austerity,  which,  without  some  very  striking  recommendation, 
was  not,  at  that  time,  of  a  nature  to  acquire  popularity.  They  are  in  rhymed 
heroics ;  the  style  being  rather  strong  than  poetical,  although  never  fiat  or  in- 
sipid. A  short  time  before  the  publication  of  this  volume,  Mr.  Cowper  became 
acquainted  with  Lady  Austen,  widow  of  Sir  Robert  Austen,  who  subsequently 
resided,  for  some  time,  at  the  parsonage-house  at  Olney.  To  the  influence  of 
this  lady,  the  world  is  indebted  for  the  exquisitely  humorous  ballad  of  John 
Gilpin,  and  the  author*s  masterpiece,  the  Task.  The  latter  admirable  poem 
chiefly  occupied  his  second  volume,  which  was  published  in  1785,  and  rapidly 
secured  universal  admiration.  The  Task  unites  minute  accuracy  with  great 
elegance  and  picturesque  beauty ;  and,  afler  Thomson,  Cowper  is  probably  the 
poet  who  has  added  most  to  the  stock  of  natural  imagery.  The  moral  reflec- 
tions in  this  poem  are  also  exceedingly  impressive,  and  its  delineation  of  char- 
acter abounds  in  genuine  nature.  His  religious  system  too,  although  discover- 
able, is  less  gloomily  exhibited  in  this  than  in  his  other  productions.  This  vol- 
ume also  contained  his  Tirociniunv.— a  piece  strongly  written,  and  abounding 
with  striking  observations,  whatever  may  be  thought  of  its  decision  against  pul^ 
lie  education.  About  the  year  1784,  he  began  his  version  of  Homer,  which, 
after  many  impediments,  appeared  in  July,  1791.  This  work  possesses  much 
exactness,  as  to  sense,  and  is  a  more  accurate  representation  of  Homer  than 
the  version  of  Pope ;  but  English  blank  verse  can  not  sufficiently  sustain  the 
less  poetical  parts  of  Homer,  and  the  general  effect  is  bald  and  prosaic.  Dis- 
appointed at  the  reception  of  this  laborious  work,  he  meditated  a  revision  of  it* 
as  also  the  superintendence  of  an  edition  of  Milton,  and  a  new  didactic  poem, 
lo  be  entitled  the  Four  Ages  ;  but,  although  he  occasionally  wrote  a  few  verses, 
and  revised  his  Odyssey,  amid  his  glimmerings  of  reason,  those  and  all  other  un* 
dertakings  dually  gave  way  to  a  relapse  of  his  malady.  His  disorder  extended, 
with  little  intermission,  to  the  close  of  life ;  which,  melancholy  to  relate,  ended 
ID  a  state  of  absolute  despair.  In  1794,  a  pension  of  three  hundred  pounds  per 
aaoum,  was  granted  him  by  the  crown.  In  the  beginning  of  1800,  this  gifted, 
bat  afflicted  man  of  genius,  exhibited  symptoms  of  dropsy,  which  earned  hioi 
off  on  the  25th  of  April  following. 

"  Sad  as  Cowper's  story  is,  it  is  not  altogether  mournful,"  says  his  admirable 
biographer,  Southey ;  '*  he  had  never  to  complain  of  injustice,  nor  of  injuries, 
nor  even  of  neglect.  Man  had  no  part  in  bringing  on  his  calamity,  and  to  that 
very  calamity  which  made  him  '  leave  the  herd*  like  *  a  stricken  deer'  it  was 
owing  that  the  genius  which  had  consecrated  his  name,  which  has  made  him  ths 
most  popular  poet  of  his  age,  and  secures  that  popularity  from  fading  away, 
wap  developed  in  retirement ;  it  would  have  been  bUghted  had  he  contiimed  ia 
the  course  for  which  he  was  trained  up.  He  would  not  have  found  the  way  19 
&me  unless  he  had  missed  the  way  to  fortune.  He  might  have  been  happior 
ia  his  generation,  but  he  could  never  have  been  so  useful ;  with  that  g^aeratioB 
his  memory  wo«dd  have  passed  away,  and  he  would  have  slept  with  his  falhern, 
instead  of  living  with  ^boae  who  are  the  glory  of  their  coHAtry  sod  ths  beM» 
(idois  of  thAJr  kind.'' 
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GEORGE   WASHINGTON. 

Georoi  Washington,  the  founder  of  Araeiican  independence,  waa  bora  o» 
the  22d  (lllh  0.  S.)  of  February,  1732,  in  the  county  of  Westmoreland,  and 
commonwealth  of  Virginia.  We  trace  back  bis  genealogy  to  ancient  times,  in 
Purtfield  and  Warton,  in  Lancashire,  England  ;  thence  to  Sir  William  Washing* 
ton,  of  Leicestershire,  eldest  son  of  Lawrence  Washington,  of  Sulgrare,  North* 
amptonshire.  Two  of  the  youngest  sons  of  Sir  William,  named  John  and  Law- 
rence, immigrated  to  America,  in  1657.  and  settled  at  Bridge's  Creek,  on  the 
Potomac  riyer,  in  the  eounty  of  Northumberland.  John  died  in  1 697,  leaving 
^o  sons,  John  and  Augustine.  The  latter  was  married  twice,  and  died  in  1743, 
•t  the  age  of  forty-nine,  leaving  several  sons,  of  whom  George  was  the  eldest* 
by  his  second  wife,  Mary  Ball. 

Having  lost  his  father  at  the  age  of  ten  years,  George  Washington  received 
an  EttgHsh  education,  a  term  which  excludes  the  acquisition  of  other  languages 
than  our  own.  His  disposition  for  a  military  life  disclosed  itself  at  an  early 
age,  being  only  fifteen  when  he  expressed  a  desire  to  enter  the  British  navy, 
and  the  place  of  a  midshipman  was  obtained  for  him.  The  interference  of  an 
affectionate  mother  suspended  for  a  time  the  commencement  of  hie  military 
course.  As  his  patrimonial  estate  was  by  no  means  considerable,  his  time 
was  employed  in  youthful  industry,  and  in  the  practice  of  his  profession  as  a 
■orveyor  he  had  an  opportunity  ofacquiring  information  respecting  vacant  lands, 
and  of  forming  those  opinions  concerning  their  future  value,  which  afterward 
greathr  contribvted  to  increase  his  private  fortune.  Such  was  the  opinion  enter- 
tained of  his  capacity,  that,  when  about  nineteen  years  of  age,  at  a  time  when 
As  mHitia  were  to  be  trained  for  actual  ssivice,  be  was  sppointed  one  of  dM 
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•djaHants^nenl  of  Virginia^  with  the  rank  of  nmor,  the  duties  of  which  of* 
lice,  however,  he  performed  but  for  a  short  time.  The  plan  formed  by  Frane« 
lor  conaecting  her  extCDStve  dorotnioDs  in  America  by  uniting  Canada  with 
Looisiana,  now  began  to  develop  itself.  Posaeaston  was  taken  by  the  French 
of  a  tract  of  country  then  deemed  to  be  within  the  province  of  Virginia,  and  » 
line  of  poata  waa  commenced  from  Canada  to  the  Ohio  river.  The  attentioa 
of  Lieutenant-Governor  Dinwiddie,  of  Virginia,  waa  attracted  by  these  move* 
menta,  and  he  deemed  it  hia  duty  to  aend  a  meaaenger  to  the  French  officera  and 
demand,  in  the  name  of  the  king  of  Great  Britains  that  they  should  deaiat  from 
the  prosecution  of  deaigna  which  violated,  as  he  thought,  &e  treatiea  between 
Che  two  crowna.  Waahington,  at  hia  own  desire,  waa  aelected  for  this  hazard-^ 
oos  enterpriae,  and  he  engaged  in  it  with  alacrity,  commencing  hia  journey  ob 
the  day  which  he  was  commissioned,  in  October,  1753.  His  course  waa 
through  a  dreary  wildemeaa,  inhabited  for  the  moat  part,  only  by  Indiana,  many 
of  wluim  were  hoatile  to  the  English,  Conducted  by  guides  over  the  Allegany 
■lountains,  he  suflfered  many  hardships,  and  experienced  many  narrow  eacapea, 
but  aucceeded  in  reaching  the  French  forts  on  the  Allegany  branchea  of  the 
Ohio,  After  delivering  the  lieutenant-governor's  letter  to  St.  Pierre,  the  French 
commanding  officer,  and  receiving  an  answer,  he  returned,  with  infinite  fatigue 
and  much  danger,  from  the  hostile  Indians,  to  Williamsburg.  The  manner  in 
which  he  performed  his  duty  on  this  occasion  raised  him  much  in  public  opin- 
ion, as  well  as  in  that  of  the  lieutenant-governor.  His  journal,  which  extended 
to  sixty  days,  waa  publiahed  by  authority,  and  laid  the  foundation  of  Washing* 
Con'a  fame,  aa  it  gave  atrong  evidence  of  hia  aagacity,  fortitude,  and  aound  judg- 
ment. 

The  French  commandant  on  the  Ohio  ahowed  no  diapoaition,  in  his  answer  sent 
by  Washington,  to  withdraw  his  forces  from  that  country,  and  the  assembly  of 
Virginia  determined  to  authortae  the  governor  and  council  to  raise  a  regiment 
of  three  hundred  men,  to  be  sent  to  the  frontier,  for  the  purpose  of  maintaining 
the  richts  of  Great  Britain  to  the  territory  invaded  by  the  French.  The  com- 
mand of  this  regiment  was  given  to  Colonel  Fry.  Major  Washington  was  ap- 
pointed lieutenant-colonel,  and  obtained  permission  to  march  with  two  compa- 
nies in  advance  of  the  other  troopa  to  the  Great  Meadows.  In  a  dark  rainy 
night.  May  28,  1754,  Colonel  Washington  surrounded  and  surpriaed  a  detach- 
ment of  the  French  troops,  a  few  miles  west  of  the  Great  Meadows.  The 
Americans  fired  about  daybreak  upon  the  French,  who  immediately  surren- 
dered. One  man  only  escaped,  and  the  commanding  officer  of  the  party,  M. 
de  Jumonville,  and  ten  of  his  men  were  killed.  Being  soon  after  joined  by  the 
residue  of  the  regiment,  also  by  two  companies  of  regulars,  and  Colonel  Fry 
having  died,  the  command  devolved  on  Colonel  Washington.  This  body  of 
men,  numbering  less  than  four  hundred,  were,  in  the  following  month  of  July, 
attocked  by  about  fifVeen  hundred  French  and  Indiana,  at  Fort  Neceaaity,  aitu- 
ated  at  the  Great  Meadowa,  and  after  a  conteat  which  lasted  a  whole  day,  the 
French  offered  terms  of  capitulation,  and  articles  were  signed,  by  whicn  the 
fort  was  surrendered,  and  the  garrison  allowed  the  hooora  of  war,  and  permitted 
to  return  unmolested  into  the  inhabited  parts  of  Virginia,  Great  credit  was 
given  to  Colonel  Wa8hin|;ton  by  hia  countrymen,  for  the  courage  diaplayed  on 
this  occasion,  and  the  legislature  were  so  satisfied  with  the  conduct  of  the  party 
as  to  vote  their  thanks  to  him  and  the  officers  under  his  command.  They  also 
ordered  three  hundred  pistoles  to  be  distributed  amoiig  the  soldiers  as  a  reward 
for  their  bravery. 

Washington  retired  from  the  militia  service,  soon  afler  this  campaign,  in  con- 
sequence of  an  order  from  the  war  department  in  England,  which  put  those  <rf 
the  same  military  rank  in  the  royal  army  over  the  hesds  of  those  in  the  provin- 
cial forces.    This  order  created  great  dissatisfaction  in  the  colonies,  and  Wash 
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iiigtoo,  wtiile  refusing  to  submit  to  the  degradation  required,  declared  tbat  1m 

Would  senre  with  pleasure  when  he  should  be  enabled  to  do  so  without  dishoi  or 

The  unfortunate  expedition  of  General  Braddock  followed  in  1755^.     The 

Eeneral,  being  informeid  of  the  merit  of  Washington,  invited  him  to  enter  int# 
is  &mily  as  a  volunteer  and  aid-de-camp.  This  invitation  Colonel  Washing 
Ion  accepted,  as  he  was  desirous  to  make  one  campaign  under  an  officer  sup 
Msed  to  possess  some  knowledge  in  the  art  of  war.  The  disastrous  result  of 
braddock*8  expedition  is  well  known.  In  the  battle  of  the  Monongahela,  in 
which  General  Braddock  was  killed,  Washington  had  two  horses  shot  under 
kirn,  and  four  balls  passed  through  his  coat,  as  his  duty  and  situation  exposed 
him  la  every  danger.  Such  was  the  general  confidence  in  his  talents,  that  he 
nay  be  said  to  have  conducted  the  retreat. 

Colonel  Washington  was  appointed,  on  his  return  home,  by  the  legislature 
of  the  colony,  commander-in-chief  of  all  the  forces  raised  and  to  be  raised  in 
Virginia,  which  appointment  he  accepted,  and  for  about  three  years  devoted  his 
time  to  recruiting  and  organizing  troops  for  the  defence  of  the  colony.  In 
1798,  he  commanded  an  expedition  to  Fort  Du  Quesne,  which  terminated  suc- 
cessfully, and  the  French  retired  from  the  western  frontier.  At  the  close  of  this 
campaign  Washington  left  the  army,  and  was  soon  after  married  to  Mrs. 
Maltha  Custis,  a  widow  lady  of  Virginia,  of  amiable  character  and  highly  re- 
spectable connections.  From  the  date  of  his  marriage  until  the  year  1774,  a 
Kriod  of  about  sixteen  years,  Washington  passed  his  time  in  the  enjoyment  of 
meslic  life,  and  in  the  cultivation  of  his  estate  at  his  beautiful  faniily-eeat  of 
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Mount  Vernon.  He  was  occasionally  called  upon,  however,  to  discnarge 
duties  as  a  magistrate  of  the  county,  or  a  member  of  the  legislature.  When 
the  difficulties  between  Great  Britain  and  her  American  colonies  assumed  a 
threatening  aspect,  in  1774,  he  was  sent  to  the  continental  Congress  as  one  of 
the  delegates  from  Virginia.  The  following  year,  when  an  army  of  provincials 
had  concentrated  in  Massachusetts,  prepared  for  a  contest  with  the  troops  of  the 
mother-country,  Washington  was  unanimously  chosen  by  the  continental  Con- 
gress as  the  commander-in-chief,  and  took  the  command  of  the  army  in  July, 
1776. 

From  the  moment  of  his  taking  upon  himself  this  important  office,  he  devo- 
ted the  great  powers  of  his  mind  to  his  favorite  object,  and  by  his  prudence,  his 
Tslor,  and  his  presence  of  mind,  he  deserved  and  obtained  the  confidence  and 
fnUitttde  of  his  country,  and  finally  triumphed  over  all  opposition.    The  record 
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Waihiogton  reoeiTing  bii  CominiMion  ai  Commtnder-in-Chief  of  the  ConriDenlal  Amif  . 

TUi  eommiMkm  was  preaented  bj  John  Hancock,  In  tbo  pretence  of  tbt&  Caognm,  and  read  M 
fcOowi :  **  To  OsoM»  WASHiNOTOir,  Eaq. :  We,  rapoaing  ipedal  troat  and  eonfldenoe  In  yoilr 
patrtotiam,  Talor,  conduct,  and  fidelity,  do,  by  theae  preaenta,  conatitate  and  q)point  yoo  lo  be  fai> 
eral  and  commander-in-chief  of  the  army  of  the  United  Coloniea,  and  of  all  the  foroea  now  niae4 
or  to  be  raiaed  by  tiiem,  and  of  all  otfaen  who  ahall  Tolontarily  offer  their  aerrioaa,  and  join  the  aaid 
army  for  Oe  defence  of  American  Liberty,  and  for  repelling  erery  hoatile  innMion  thereof;  and  yo« 
are  hereby  veated  with  ftiD  power  and  authority  to  act  aa  yon  ahall  think  for  the  good  and  welflo* 
of  die  aerHoe.  And  we  do  hereby  atriedy  charge  and  reqnira  all  oflfeen  and  aoUUera  onder  yoor 
command,  to  be  obedient  to  your  order*,  and  diligent  in  the  exerdae  of  their  aeveral  dotlea.  And 
we  do  alao  eiOoin  and  require  you,  to  be  careftil  in  executing  Uie  great  truat  rapoaed  in  yoo,  by  ean^ 
tag  atiiet  dlacipline  and  order  to  be  obaenred  in  the  army,  and  that  tiie  aoldlera  be  duly  eaerdae^ 
and  provided  widi  all  conTenient  neeeaaartea.  And  you  are  to  regolate  your  conduct  ta  every  i»- 
iped;  by  the  rulea  and  diadpUne  of  war  (aa  here  given  you),  and  punctually  to  ofaeerw  and  follow 
■ndi  orden  and  directiona,  finom  time  to  tbatbt  aa  you  ahah  receive  from  Ala,  or  a  fotnre  CongMM  off 
theae  United  Coloniea,  or  committee  of  Congreaa.  TUa  oommiaaion  la  to  continue  ta  force,  untB 
revoked  by  lUi;  or  a  foture  Coograai;  **  Jom  IUmoocs,  Trmiimk* 
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of  bis  serrices  is  tbe  history  of  the  whole  war.  He  joined  the  army  at  Cam- 
bridge, in  July,  1775.  On  the  evacuation  of  Boston,  in  March,  1776,  he  pro- 
ceeded to  New  York.  The  battle  of  Long  Island  was  fought  on  the  27th  of 
August,  and  the  battle  of  White  Plains  on  the  28th  of  October.  On  the  25th 
of  December  he  crossed  the  Delaware,  and  soon  gained  the  Tictories  at  Treu- 
Ion  and  Princeton.  The  battle  of  Brandy  wine  was  fouorht,  September  1 1 » 
1777;  of  Qermantown,  October  4th  and  of  Monmouth,  June  28,  1778.  la 
1779  and  1780,  he  continued  in  the  vicinity  of  New  York,  and  closed  the  im- 
portant military  operations  of  the  war  l^  the  capture  of  ComwalJis,  at  York- 
Sown,  on  the  19th  of  October,  1781.  When  the  independence  of  his  countiy 
was-  established  by  the  treaty  of  peace,  Washington  resigned  his  high  office  li» 
Congress,  and,  followed  by  the  applause  and  grateful  admiration  of  his  fellow- 
citizens,  retired  to  private  life,  and  to  the  enjoyment  of  those  domestic  scenes 
in  which  he  delighted,  and  from  which  no  views  of  ambition  seem  to  have  had 
ihe  power  to  draw  his  aflections.  One  of  the  greatest  proofs  of  his  patriotism 
was  his  refusal  to  receive  any  pecuniary  compensation  for  his  services  as  com- 
mander-in-chief during  the  eight  years  in  which  he  had  served  his  country  in 
that  capacity.  When  he  accepted  the  appointment  he  announced  to  Congress 
bis  determination  to  decline  payment  for  his  services.  He  simply  asked  the 
reimbursement  of  his  expenses,  an  exact  account  of  which  he  kept  and  pre- 
sented to  the  government,  drawn  up  by  his  own  hand  at  the  close  of  the  war. 
He  was  not  long  allowed  to  remain  in  retirement.  To  remedy  the  distress  in* 
to  which  the  country  had  been  thrown  by  the  war,  and  to  organize  a  perma* 
nent  plan  of  national  government,  a  national  convention  of  delegates  from  the 
several  states  was  called,  and  met  at  Philadelphia  in  1787.  Having  been  cho- 
sen one  of  the  delegates  from  Virginia,  Washington  was  appointed  to  preside 
over  the  deliberations  of  the  convention,  and  used  his  influence  to  cause  the 
sdoption  of  the  constitution  of  the  United  States. 

In  1789,  he  was  called,  by  the  unanimous  voice  of  his  fellow-citizens  and 
ef  the  electoral  colleges,  to  act  as  president  of  the  United  States,  and  cheer- 
Ailly  lent  his  aid  in  organizing  the  new  government.  Amid  all  the  difficulties 
which  occurred  at  that  period  from  differences  of  opinion  among  the  people, 
many  of  whom  were  opposed  to  the  measures  proposed  and  adopted,  the  na« 
tional  government  would  probably  have  perished  in  its  infancy,  if  it  had  not 
been  for  the  wisdom  and  firmness  of  Washington.  During  his  first  term,  the 
French  revolution  commenced,  which  convulsed  the  whole  political  world,  and 
which  tried  most  severely  his  moderation  and  prudence.  His  conduct  was  a 
model  of  firm  and  dignified  moderation.  Insults  were  offered  to  his  authority 
by  the  minister  of  the  French  republic  (Mr.  Genet)  and  his  adherents,  in  official 
papers,  in  anonymous  libels,  and  tumultuous  meetings.  The  law  of  nations  waa 
trampled  under  foot.  No  vexation  could  disturb  the  tranquillity  of  his  mind,  or 
make  him  deviate  from  the  policy  which  his  situation  prescribed.  During  the 
whole  course  of  that  arduous  struggle,  his  personal  character  gave  that  strength 
Id  a  new  magistracy  which  in  other  countries  arises  from  ancient  habits  of  obe- 
dience and  respect.  The  authority  of  his  virtue  was  more  efficacious  for  the 
preservation  of  America  than  the  legal  powers  of  his  office.  During  this  tur« 
bulent  period  he  was  unanimously  re-elected  to  the  presidency,  in  1793,  for 
another  term,  although  he  had  expressed  a  wish  to  retire.  The  nation  was 
then  nearly  equally  divided  into  two  great  political  parties,  who  united  only  on 
the  name  of  Washington.  Throughout  the  whole  course  cf  his  second  presi- 
dency the  danger  of  the  Nation  was  great  and  imminent.  The  spirit  of  change^ 
indeed,  shook  all  nations.  But  in  other  countries  it  had  to  encounter  ancient 
and  Strong  established  power ;  in  America  the  goveniment  was  new  and  weak  ; 
the  people  had  scarcely  time  to  recover  from  the  effects  of  a  recent  civil  war. 
Washington  employed  the  horrors  excited  by  the  atrocities  of  the  French  rer« 
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I  for  die  best  pnrpoaet ;  to  preserve  the  internal  quiet  of  Us  eoontry ;  to 
assert  the  dignity  and  to  maintain  the  rights  of  the  commonwealth  which  he 
goremed,  against  foreign  enemies.  He  avoided  war,  without  incurring  tl  e 
ifflpmatioD  of  pusillanimity.  He  cherished  the  detestation  of  the  hest  person 
of  his  conatvymen  for  anarchy,  without  weakening  the  spirit  of  liberty ;  and  he 
maintained  the  authority  of  the  government  without  infringing  on  ihe  rights  Qf 
the  states,  or  abridging  the  privileges  of  the  people.  He  raised  no  hopes  that 
he  did  not  gratify ;  he  made  no  promises  that  he  did  not  fulfil ;  he  exacted 
proper  respect  due  to  the  high  office  he  held,  and  rendered  to  others  every  cour- 
tesy belonging  to  his  hiffh  station. 

In  September,  1796,  having  determined  to  retire  from  the  presidency  at  the 
expiration  of  his  second  term  in  March  following,  he  issued  a  farewell  address 
10  the  people  of  the  United  States,  which  will  remain  as  a  permanent  legacy 
to  his  conntrymen  through  future  generations,  for  its  sentiments  of  patriotisin 
and  sound  maxims  of  political  sagacity.  He  remained  at  the  seat  of  govern^ 
ment  until  the  inauguration  of  his  successor,  Mr.  Adams,  which  occasion  he 
honored  with  his  presence,  and  immediately  retired  to  Mount  Vernon,  to  pass 
the  remainder  of  his  days  in  quiet  retirement ;  but  when,  in  1798,  the  United 
States  armed  by  sea  and  land,  in  consequence  of  their  difficulties  with  France, 
he  consented  to  act  as  lieutenant-general  of  the  army ;  but  was  never  after- 
ward  called  upon  to  take  the  field,  although  he  bore  the  commission  until  his 
death.  On  Thursday,  the  12th  of  December,  1799,  while  riding  over  his  farms 
he  became  exposed  to  a  severe  storm  of  rain,  hail,  and  snow,  with  a  sharp, 
piercing  wind.  He  took  a  severe  cold,  and  was  seized  with  an  inflammation 
m  his  £roat,  which  became  considerably  worse  the  next  day,  and  which  ter- 
minated his  life  on  Saturday,  the  14th  of  the  same  month,  in  the  sixty-eighth 
year  of  his  age. 

He  was  buried  with  the  honors  due  to  the  noble  founder  of  a  happy  and  pros- 
peroos  republic.  Throui^hout  the  United  States,  eulogies  were  pronopnced  up-^ 
on  his  cliaracter,  sermons  were  preached,  or  some  mark  of  respect  paid  t .  his 
memory.  It  was  not  speaking  extravagantly  to  say  that  a  nation  was  in  tears 
St  his  Jeath. 

^  In  the  whole  history  of  the  world,**  says  the  Hon.  R.  C.  Winthrop,  in  his 
sration  at  the  laying  of  the  corner-stone  of  the  Washington  National  Monument, 
^  it  may  be  doubted  whether  any  man  can  be  found,  who  has  exerted  a  more 
controlling  influence  over  men  and  over  events  than  George  Washington.  Te 
what  did  he  owe  that  influence  ?  How  did  he  win,  how  did  he  wield,  that 
magic  power,  that  majestic  authority,  over  the  minds  and  hearts  of  his  country- 
men and  of  mankind  ?  In  what  did  the  power  of  Washington  consist  ?  It  was 
not  the  power  of  vast  learning  or  varied  acquirements.  He  made  no  pretensions 
to  scholarship,  and  had  no  opportunity,  for  extensive  reading.  It  was  not  the  pow- 
er of  sparkling  wit  or  glowing  rhetoric.  Though  long  associated  with  delibera- 
tive bodies,  he  never  made  a  set  speech  in  his  life,  nor  mingled  in  a  stormy  de- 
bate. It  was  not  the  power  of  personal  fascination.  There  was  little  about  him 
of  thaf  gracious  affability  which  sometimes  lends  such  resistless  attraction  to  men 
of  commanding  position.  His  august  presence  inspired  more  of  awe  than  of  affeo- 
tion,  and  his  friends^  numerous  and  devoted  as  they  were,  were  bound  to  him 
by  aes  rather  of  respect  than  of  love.  It  was  not  the  powsr  of  a  darmg  and 
desperate  spirit  of  heroic  adventure.  He  had  no  passion  for  mere  exploits. 
He  sought  no  *  bubble  reputation  in  the  cannon's  mouth.'  With  a  courage 
never  questioned,  and  equal  to  every  exigency,  he  had  yet  *  a  wisdom  which 
did  fuide  his  valor  to  act  in  safety.'  It  was  the  high  morsl  elements  of  hie 
character  which  imparted  to  it  its  preponderating  force.  His  incorrupcible  hon- 
esty, his  uncompromising  truth,  his  devout  reliance  on  God,  the  purity  of  his 
life,  the  scnipulousness  of  his  conscience,  the  disinterestedness  of  his  purposes^ 
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Us  bnmaiiity,  generosity,  and  justice — ^these  were  tbe  in^edients  whicb,  blend* 
ing  harmoniously  with  solid  information  and  sound  judgment  and  a  yalor  only 
equalled  hy  his  modesty,  made  up  a  character  to  which  the  world  may  be  fear* 
lessly  challenged  for  a  parallel." 

The  tomb  of  Washington  is  a  simple  structure  of  stone,  only  the  front 
of  which  is  visible,  the  other  parts  being  covered  with  the  earth  of  a  email 
sandhill  which  was  excavated,  and  the  suriface  of  which  was  left  covered  iprith 
dwarf  cedars  and  a  few  other  trees  with  which  it  was  naturally  shaded.  The 
whole  is  concealed  from  the  view  of  the  passer-by,  by  a  neat  and  substantial 
stone  wall  of  considerable  height,  with  a  gate,  over  which  is  a  slab  bearing 
•  this  inscription :  "  Washington  Family." 

The  surrounding  scene  is  left  nearly  in  the  state  of  nature.  The  irregular 
surface  of  the  ground  and  the  numerous  trees  exclude  the  sight  of  every  distant 
•bject ;  and  there  is  nothing  in  view  to  disturb  the  mind,  in  the  solemn  and  i De- 
pressive reflections  which  naturally  arise  within  it.  Although  the  Potomac 
flows  by  at  a  short  distance  from  the  spot,  and  was  in  full  view  from  near  the 
door  of  the  original  tomb,  every  glimpse  of  it  is  shut  out  from  this,  and  not  a 
single  sound  intrudes  to  interrupt  the  solitude.  Few  visiters  to  the  spot  obtain 
an  entrance  into  the  tomb,  or  even  through  the  gate.  The  stone  coffin,  which 
contains  the  ashes  of  the  venerable  occupant,  is  engraved  with  the  arms  of  the 
Vnited  States,  and  the  simple  name  of  ^'  Washington." 
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Joseph  Haydn  was  born  March  31,  1732,  at  Rohrau,  a  village  m  Austria. 
His  father  was  a  poor  wheelwright,  to  which  occupation  he  added  that  of  par- 
ish sexton  Both  he  and  his  wife  had  a  taste  for  music,  and  the  first  musical 
impressions  which  young  Haydn  received  were  from  the  little  family  concerts 
of  his  parents,  when  his  mother  sang  and  his  father  played  on  the  harp,  while 
he  him8elf,«with  two  pieces  of  wood,  to  represent  a  violin  and  bow,  accompa- 
nied  her  voice.  His  first  lessons  in  music  were  received  from  the  village 
schoolmaster,  who,  while  teaching  him  Latin,  also  taught  him  to  play  on  the 
violin  and  other  instruments,  and  to  sing  at  the  parish  church.  His  fine  voice 
attracting  the  notice  of  the  chapel-master  of  St.  Stephen's  cathedral,  Yienna^ 
he  took  Haydn  there,  and  placed  him  in  the  choir,  where  he  remained  eleven 
years.  While  in  this  situation,  he  had  the  good  fortune  to  gain  the  favor  of 
Porpora,  an  eminent  Neapolitan  composer,  then  at  Yienna,  from  whom  he  re- 
ceived some  valuable  lessons.  The  Yenetian  embassador,  with  whom  Porpora 
resided,  was  so  pleased  with  the  young  man's  proficiency  in  singing,  that  he 
made  him  a  small  monthly  allowance,  and  admitted  him  to  the  table  of  his  sec- 
retaries. Haydn  was  now  enabled  to  dress  himself  in  a  respectable  suit  of 
black,  and  was  employed  to  play  on  the  violin  or  organ,  or  to  sing  at  difii^rent 
chapels  in  the  vicinity.  Af\er  spending  the  day  in  these  fatiguing  occupations, 
he  generally  spent  the  greater  part  of  the  night  at  his  harpsichord. 

Thus  he  lived  till  the  age  of  nineteen,  when  he  was  dismissed  from  the  choir 
of  St.  Stephen's,  in  consequence,  it  was  said,  of  the  breaking  of  his  voice,  but 
really  of  a  boyish  frolic  he  had  committed  in  cutting  off  the  skirt  of  a  fellow- 
chorister's  gown  in  the  church.  In  this  situation  he  found  an  asylum  in  the 
house  of  a  poor  periwig-maker  of  the  name  of  Keller,  who  had  been  an  admirer 
of  his  singing  at  the  cathedral.  Keller  and  his  wife  treated  him  with  much 
.  kbdness,  and  he  continued,  under  their  roof,  to  follow  his  musical  pursuits. 
But  their  kindness,  it  would  seem,  was  not  quite  disinterested.  They  had  two 
daughters,  for  one  of  whom  they  thought  a  young  musician  of  rising  talent 
would  be  a  tolerable  match ;  and  Haydn,  in  his  utter  simplicity  and  ignorance 
of  the  world,  was  easily  persuaded  into  a  promise  of  marriage,  which  he  after- 
ward honorably  fulfilled.  The  connection,  however,  proved  aa  unhappy  one, 
owing  to  faults  on  both  sides  (she  being  too  fond  of  monks  and  church  shows, 
and  he  having  formed  a  dishonorable  connection  with  a  female  singtr  in  Prino* 
Etterhazy's  orchestra),  and  they  soon  separated. 
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Haydn's  first  productions  in  musical  composttiim  were  little  pieces  for  tlie 
harpsichord.  His  first  attempt  at  more  elaborate  composition  was  in  1752*  in 
tbe  music  of  an  opera  called  "  The  Devil  on  Two  Sticks."  About  this  time 
also  he  entered  on  his  brilliant  career  as  a  composer  of  instrumental  music. 

In  1758,  Haydn  was  appointed  second  leader  in  Prince  Esterhazy's  orchee* 
tra.  He  was  now  placed  in  the  most  favorable  situation  for  the  full  develop- 
ment of  his  powers,  being  at  the  head  of  a  great  orchestra,  in  easy  circum- 
stances, and  wholly  free  from  the  cares  and  troubles  of  the  world.  From  this 
time  his  life  was  regular  and  constantly  employed.  He  rose  early  in  the  morn- 
ing, dressed  himself  very  neatly,  and  placed  himself  at  a  little  table  by  the  side 
of  his  pianoforte,  where  he  remained  with  the  interruption  only  of  his  meals. 
In  the  evening  he  attended  rehearsals,  or  the  opera,  which  was  performed  four 
times  a  week  in  the  prince's  palace.  Occasionally  he  amused  himself  with 
hunting,  and  gave  the  rest  of  his  hours  of  relaxation  to  the  society  of  his  friends. 
Such  was  his  life  for  thirty  years,  during  which  time  he  produced  in  rapid 
succession  that  prodigious  variety  of  compositions  which  filled  the  world  with 
his  fame.  Living  in  the  utmost  retirement,  and  seldom  leaving  the  little  town 
in  Hungary  which  belonged  to  the  Esterhazy  family,  he  himself  was  perhaps 
the  only  musical  man  in  Europe  who  was  ignorant  of  the  celebrity  of  Joseph 
Haydn.  The  first  homage  he  received  consisted  of  a  commission  from  a  Par- 
isian amateur  to  compose  a  piece  of  vocal  music,  accompanied  with  some  select 
passages  of  LuUi  and  Rameau  to  serve  as  models.  He  returned  for  answer, 
with  sly  simplicity,  that  he  was  Haydn,  and  not  LuUi  or  Rameau ;  and  that  if 
music  after  the  manner  of  those  great  composers  was  wanted,  it  should  be  asked 
of  them  or  their  pupils ;  but  that,  for  himself,  he  unfortunately  could  write  music 
only  afler  the  manner  of  Haydn. 

In  1790,  Mr.  Salomon,  who  had  undertaken  to  give  concerts  in  Ix>ndoii, 
made  proposals  to  Haydn  to  assist  in  conducting  these  concerts,  and  to  com- 
pose pieces  for  them ;  offering  him  about  two  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  for  each 
concert.  Haydn  accepted  the  offer,  and  arrived  in  England  at  the  age  of  fifty- 
nine.  He  remained  in  London  about  twelve  months,  during  which  time  he 
composed  some  of  the  finest  of  his  works. 

Haydn  again  went  to  England  in  1794,  and  in  the  following  year  he  under- 
took bis  great  work,  "  The  Creation."  While  in  London,  he  had  been  inspired 
with  the  most  profound  admiration  for  the  music  of  Handel,  and  especially 
*'  The  Messiah.**  He  began  this  work  in  1795,  when  he  was  sixty-three  y«:ars 
of  age,  and  finished  it  in  the  beginning  of  1798,  having  been  constantly  employed 
upon  it  for  more  than  two  years.  It  was  received  with  an  enthusiasm  which 
soon  spread  throughout  all  Europe.  Two  years  afler  the  appearance  of  *'  The 
Creation,"  Haydn  composed  another  work,  called  "  The  Seasons,"  the  words 
of  which  are  taken  from  Thomson.  It  did  not,  however,  produce  the  effect  of 
**  The  Creation."  Its  subject  is  not  so  sublime,  nor  its  beauties  so  obvious  and 
striking.  It  is,  nevertheless,  a  magnificent  composition,  and  worthy  of  its  im- 
mortal author. 

**  The  Seasons"  terminated  Haydn's  musical  career.  By  the  labors  of  his 
long  life,  he  had  acquired  a  moderate  competency ;  and,  after  his  last  return 
from  England,  he  purchased  a  small  house  and  garden  in  one  of  the  suburbs 
of  Vienna,  where  he  resided  for  the  remaining  years  of  his  life.  Soon  afler 
he  had  taken  possession  of  his  little  home,  he  received  a  communication  from 
the  National  Institute  of  France,  informing  him  that  he  had  been  nominated  an 
associate  of  that  body ;  an  honor  by  which  he  was  deeply  afiected.  He  now 
be|fan  to  sink  rapidly  under  the  pressure  of  age  and  infirmities.  He  seldom 
quitted  his  house  and  garden,  and  his  feeble  mind  began  to  be  haunted  with  the 
double  fear  of  poverty  and  disease.  The  visits  of  his  friends  would  rouse  him, 
•ad,  in  conversing  with  them,  he  occasionally  showed  his  former  cheerfulnent 
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nd  riTECitjr.  When  he  was  told  that  the  French  Institute,  in  1809,  supposing 
him  to  be  dead,  had  performed  a  requiem  for  him,  he  said  pleasantly,  "  If  these 
kind  gentlemen  had  given  me  notice  of  my  death,  I  would  hare  gone  myself  to 
beat  the  time  for  them !"  But  these  gleams  were  brief  and  transient,  and  he 
sank  into  his  usual  state  of  torpor  and  depression.  He  died  on  the  31st  of 
May,  1809,  aged  seventy-eight.  He  was  privately  interred  in  the  suburb  of 
Gumpendorff,  in  which  he  resided,  Vienna  being  in  the  possession  of  the 
French;  and  the  requiem  of  Mozart  was  performed  for  him  in  the  Scotch 
ehurch  of  the  city. 


M.   DE   MONTYON. 


A  PRIZE  is  publicly  presented  every  year  in  France,  by  the  highest  learned 
body  of  that  country,  to  the  Frenchman  who  has  acquired  a  just  title  to  the 
distinction  by  the  performance  of  some  signal  act  of  courage  and  devotion  in 
the  cause  of  humanity ;  or  by  establishing  a  useful  institution,  or  discovering 
or  perfecting  means  for  ameliorating  the  condition  of  any  class  of  society.  It 
was  instituted  by  M.  de  Montyon,  a  virtuous  and  benevolent  man,  who  adopted 
this  means  of  awarding,  especially  to  persons  of  the  humbler  ranks  of  life,  a 
more  extensive  degree  of  public  approbation  than  they  would  otherwise  have 
obtained.  Wherever  an  example  occurred  of  noble  disinterestedness,  of  phil- 
anthropic devotion,  performed  without  ostentation,  it  was  the  object  of  M.  de 
Montyon  to  exhibit  it  in  all  its  moral  beauty  to  the  admiration  of  his  countrymen. 
There  are  perhaps  differences  in  the  character  of  the  American  people  which 
render  it  inexpedient  in  this  country  to  have  recourse  to  the  principle  upon 
which  M.  de  Montyon  acted.  Notwithstanding,  however,  the  facility  with 
which  the  generous  sympathies  of  Americans  are  aroused,  there  are  doubtless 
instances  of  persons  who  have  displayed  the  most  admirable  qualities,  whose 
sole  reward  is  the  secret  encouragement  of  a  good  conscience,  a  recompense 
.  which  exceeds  all  others  in  value ;  but  in  this  country  we  would  rather  witness 
Che  spontaneous  outburi$t  of  public  approbation,  though  sometimes  liable  to  be 
silent  when  it  should  be  active,  than  rely  upon  an  organized  means  acting  with 
the  certainty  and  regularity  of  a  constituted  body. 

M.  de  Montyon  passed  the  greater  part  of  his  life  during  a  period  in  which, 
in  France  at  least,  it  was  scarcely  believed  that  the  poorer  classes  of  society 
were  capable  of  being  actuated  by  any  sentiments  of  an  elevated  nature ;  but 
be  lived  to  see  them  restored  to  a  more  deserving  position,  an  object  which 
had  always  called  forth  his  most  active  exertions.  This  excellent  man  was 
bom  at  Paris,  December  23d,  1733.  In  1768,  he  was  governor  of  one  of  the 
provinces  into  which  France  was  then  divided ;  and  in  this  responsible  situation, 
his  administration  was  productive  of  benefits  which  procured  for  him  the  grati- 
tude and  respect  of  all  classes,  and  particularly  of  the  poor.  He  was  removed 
from  this  sphere  of  usefulness  to  make  way  for  the  favorite  of  a  minister.  In 
1789,  before  the  revolution,  without  coming  forward  publicly,  he  gave  a  prize 
to  the  writer  of  the  most  useful  work  on  manners.  During  the  stormy  period 
which  succeeded,  he  lived  an  exile  in  England,  dividing  his  income  with  his 
unfortunate  countrymen  without  distinction.  On  his  return  to  France  he  insti- 
tuted several  prizes,  the  perpetual  maintenance  of  which  he  provided  for  by 
liberal  endowments.  During  the  last  years  of  his  life  he  devoted  annually 
between  three  and  four  thousand  doHars,  to  withdrawing  from  the  pawnbroki ng 
sstablishments  of  the  capital  all  srticles  on  which  sums  under  five  francs  had 
bsen  advanced.    It  may  be  doubted  whether  this  wa«  altogether  a  useful  direo- 
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for  bis  beneTolence,  but  it  abows  tbe  kindness  of  bis  beart.     M.  de  Mont^ 
yoo  died  at  Paris,  December  29,  1820.     By  bis  will  be  left  seven  bundred 
^od  fifty  tbousand  dollars  to  public  bospitals,  and  two  bundred  and  fifty  tbousand 
dollars  fur  the  annual  maintenance  of  the  prizes  which  be  bad  instituted. 
PerhafM  tbe  most  judicious  of  all  bis  endowments  was  that  for  tbe  benefit  of 
^oriTalescent  patients,  who,  when  discharged  from  the  bospitals,  are  still  inca- 
pable of  earning  their  livelihood.     He  left  to  the  mayor  of  each  of  the  twelve 
vnunicipal  division  of  Paris  the  care  of  distributing  his  bounty  to  this  class  of 
distressed  persons,  the  sum  allowed  to  be  in  proportion  to  tbe  necessities  of 
«ach  case.     M.  de  Monty  on  was  charitable  without  ostentation,  and  hence  was 
accused  of  avarice ;  another  instance  of  the  injustice  which  men  are  liable  to 
fell  into  when  they  judge  too  hastily  of  motives  and  actions.     The  memory  of 
this  benevolent  man  is  not  only  publicly  honored  on  every  anniversary  for 
distributing  his  prizes,  hut  he  has  claims  of  an  enduring  nature  upon  the  daily 
|rratitude  of  many  of  his  fellow-creatures.     One  of  his  perpetual  prizes  is  given 
each  year  to  tbe  individual  who  had  discovered  the  means  of  rendering  any 
mechanical  occupation  less  unhealthy ;  another  for  improvements  in  the  arts  of 
medicine  and  surgery;  a  third  for  a  statistical  essay.     The  above  prizes  are 
distributed  by  tbe  Academy  of  Sciences.     The  two  following  are  distributed 
by  the  French  Academy.     The  "  prize  of  virtue,"  to  the  Frenchman  who  has 
performed  tbe  most  meritorious  action  within  tbe  year ;  and  another  to  the  writer 
of  tbe  work  likely  to  have  the  most  beneficial  infiuence  on  m.mners  and  morality. 
In  Belgium  there  is  an  annual  distribution  of  medals  by  the  king,  in  imitation 
of  Mootyon*s  ^  prize  of  virtue.**    They  are  given  on  the  recommendation  of 
the  provincial  authorities  and  others. 

In  conjunction  with  the  infiuence  which  in  France  may  be  attributed  to  the 
Montyon  prizes,  a  society  was  formed  at  Paris  in  the  year  1833,  whose  object 
is  to  publish  memoirs  and  portraits  of  men  of  all  countries  who  are  entitled  to 
be  regarded  as  tbe  benefactors  of  their  species.  They  are  ranked  in  two 
classes — tbe  benevolent  simply,  as  Montyon,  Howard,  and  Mrs.  Fry  ;  and  the 
other  class  comprises  men  of  equally  benevolent  character,  but  who  hare  ben- 
efited their  kind  by  some  special  means,  which  they  have  originated  or  tm- 
proTed :  it  includes  Jenner,  Franklin,  Davy,  Chaptal,  and  Jacquard,  who  have 
■litigated  tbe  evils  of  society  and  ameliorated  the  general  condition  of  roan  by 
their  talents.  On  tbe  first  formation  of  the  society  a  medal  was  struck  in  com- 
memoration of  the  event.  The  busts  of  Montyon  and  Franklin,  on  the  oppo- 
site page,  are  enlarged  copies  taken  from  the  medal.  The  medal  bears 
inscriptions,  which  we  give  in  this  place.  On  the  left  side  are  the  words 
*  Montyon,  G^nie  de  Bienfaisance  ;**  and  on  the  right  side,  "  Franklin,  Bien- 
fcisance  de  Grenie."  On  the  reverse,  in  the  centre,  is  inscribed  '*  Les  Sous- 
crinteurs  Associ^s  pour  propager  THistoire  des  Bienfaiteurs  de  THumanite  ;** 
and  around  the  exergue  "  Socicte  Montyon  et  Franklin  pour  les  Portraits  des 
Hommes  Utiles."  The  intention  of  the  society  is  similar  to  that  which  led 
tbe  Society  for  the  Dififusion  of  Useful  Knowledge  to  publish  the  *'  Gallery  of 
Poitraits."  Only  the  truly  illustrious  find  a  place  in  the  publication  issued  by 
ibe  '*  Societe  Montyon  et  Franklin."  By  the  side  of  princes  and  prelates,  and 
persons  of  rank,  are  found  men  of  obscure  condition,  whose  virtues  have  raised 
them  to  eqnal  eminence.  There  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  the  labors  of 
Ibe  society  are  attended  with  unmixed  good.  The  portraits  of  men  who  have 
benefited  mankind  are  distributed  far  and  wide  in  the  cottage  of  tbe  peasant, 
•od  in  the  dwelling  'if  the  artisan,  and  generally  among  all  classes.  A  rev- 
ersnce  is  thus  excited  for  that  which  is  excellent  in  the  human  mind,  and  iu 
tome  this  nay  rise  to  an  enthusiasm  which  will  give  a  higher  tone  to  the  whole 
tesor  6i  their  existence.  By  fixing  the  attention  upon  a  superior  standard  of 
duncter,  an  iaaeasible  approxisMlioQ  will  be  iMde  by  sqifie  tofimcA  wbat  t^i 
JMij  excited  their  admiratioo.  V^  T 
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JOHN   ADAMS. 

John  Adamb  was  born  at  Braintree  (now  Quincy),  in  Maasachusetts,  Octobei 
30,  1735,  and  waa  a  direct  lineal  descendant,  in  the  fourth  generation,  frooi 
Henry  Adams,  who  fled  from  the  persecutions  in  England  during  the  reign  of 
Charles  I.  Archbishop  Laud,  the  spiritual  adviser  of  that  king,  influenced  no  * 
doubt  by  the  Roman  catholic  queen,  Henrietta  Maria  of  France,  took  especial 
pains  to  enforce  the  strictest  observance  of  the  liturgy  of  the  established  cnurch 
of  England  in  the  church  of  Scotland,  and  also  in  the  puritan  churches :  those 
individuals  and  congregations  who  would  not  conform  to  these  requireofients 
were  severoly  dealt  with,  and  these  persecutions  drove  a  great  many  to  the 
western  world,  where  they  might  worship  God  according  to  the  dictates  of 
their  own  consciences.  The  maternal  ancestor  of  Mr.  Adams  was  John  Alden, 
a  passenger  in  the  May-Flower ;  and  thus  the  subject  of  our  memoir  inherited 
from  both  paternal  ancestors  the  title  of  a  '*  son  of  Liberty,"  a  name  which  was 
subsequently  bestowed  on  the  American  patriots  by  Colonel  Barre,  on  the  floor 
of  the  British  house  of  commons.  His  primary  education  was  derived  in  a 
school  at  Braintree,  and  there  he  passed  through  a  preparatory  course  of  instruc* 
tion  for  Harvard  university,  whence  he  graduated  at  tne  age  of  twenty. 

Having  chosen  the  law.  as  a  profession,  he  entered  upon  the  study  of  it  with 
an  eminent  barrister  in  Worcester,  by  the  name  of  Putnam.  There  he  had  the 
adrantaffe  of  sound  legal  instruction,  and  through  Mr.  Putnam  he  became  ao- 
quamted  with  many  distinguished  public  men,  among  whom  was  Mr.  Gridlej 
ue  attorney-general.  Their  first  interview  awakened  sentiments  of  mutuai 
regard,  and  young  Adams  was  allowed  the  free  use  of  Mr.  Gridley's  estensiTc 
lihrary,  a  pririlege  of  great  Talue  n  those  days.    It  was  a  rich  treasure  thrown 
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open  to  him,  aad  its  Talve  was  soon  apparent  in  the  expansion  of  his  general 
knowledge.  He  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1758,  and  commenced  practice  in 
Braintree. 

At  sn  early  period,  yonng  Adams's  mind  was  turned  to  the  contemplation  of 
the  general  politics  of  his  country,  and  the  atmosphere  of  liberal  principles  in 
which  he  had  been  bom  and  nurtured  gave  a  patriotic  bias  to  his  judgment  and 
feelings.  He  watched  narrowly  the  morements  of  the  British  government  tpw« 
ard  the  American  colonies,  and  was  ever  ont*spoken  in  his  condemnation  of  its 
oppressire  acts. 

He  was  admitted  as  a  barrister  in  1761  ;  and  as  his  professional  busmess 
increased,  and  his  acquaintance  among  distinguished  politicians  extended,  he 
became  more  publicly  active,  until,  in  1765,  when  the  stamp-act  had  raised  a 
perfect  hurricane  in  America,  he  wrote  and  published  his  **  Essay  on  the  Canon 
and  Feudal  Law."  This  production  at  once  plUced  him  high  in  the  popular 
esteem ;  and  the  same  year  he  was  associated  with  James  Otis  and  others,  to 
demand,  in  the  presence  of  the  royal  governor,  that  the  courts  should  dispense 
with  the  use  of  stamped  paper  in  the  administration  of  justice. 

In  1766,  Mr.  Adams  married  Abigail  Smith,  the  amiable  daughter  of  a  pious 
clergyman  of  Braintree,  and  soon  afterward  he  removed  to  Boston.  There  he 
was  actively  associated  with  Hancock,  Otis,  and  others,  in  the  varioua  meas* 
vres  in  favor  of  the  liberties  of  the  people,  and  was  very  energetic  in  endeavors 
to  have  the  military  removed  from  the  town.  Governor  Bernard  endeavored  to 
bribe  him  to  silence,  at  least,  by  offers  of  lucrative  offices,  but  they  were  all  re« 
jected  with  disdain. 

When,  after  the  Boston  massacre,  March  5,  1770,  Captain  Preston  and  his 
men  were  arraigned  for  murder,  Mr.  Adams  was  applied  to,  to  act  as  counsel 
•a  their  defence.  Popular  favor  on  one  side,  and  the  demands  of  justice  and 
anmanity  on  the  other,  were  the  horns  of  the  dilemma  between  which  Mr. 
Adams  was  placed  by  die  application.  But  he  was  not  long  in  choosing.  He 
accepted  the  invitation ;  he  defended  the  prisoners  successfully :  Captain  Pres* 
ton  was  acquitted,  and,  notwithstanding  the  tremendous  excitement  that  existed 
among  the  soldiers,  the  patriotism  of  Mr.  Adams  was  too  far  above  suspicion 
to  make  this  defence  of  the  enemy  a  cause  for  withdrawing  from  him  the  con* 
lidence  which  the  people  reposed  in  him.  His  friends  applauded  him  for  the 
act,  and  the  people  were  satisfied,  as  was  evident  by  their  choosing  him,  thai 
same  year,  a  repreaentative  in  the  provincial  assembly. 

Mr.  Adams  became  very  obnoxious  to  both  Governors  Bernard  and  Hutchin- 
son. He  was  elected  to  a  seat  in  the  executive  council,  but  the  latter  erased 
his  name.  He  was  again  elected  when  Governor  Gage  assumed  authority,  and 
he  too  erased  his  name.  These  things  increased  his  popularity.  Soon  after 
the  accession  of  Gage,  the  assembly  at  Salem  (whither  it  had  been  removed 
lirom  Boston  by  act  of  parliament,  together  with  the  cuatomhouse,  law  courts, 
A^c,  to  punish  the  Bostonians  for  the  tea-riot)  adopted  a  proposition  for  a  gen* 
eral  Congress,  and  elected  ^ve  delegates  thereto  in  spite  of  the  efforts  of  the 
governor  to  prevent  it.  John  Adams  was  one  of  those  delegates,  and  took  hia 
seal  in  the  first  continental  Congress,  convened  in  Philadelphia  on  the  5th  of 
September,  1774.  He  was  again  elected  a  delegate  in  1775,  and,  through  his 
influence,  Washington  was  elected  commander-in-chief  of  all  the  forces  of  the ' 
united  colonies.  Mr.  Adama  did  not,  indeed,  nominate  Washington,  as  has 
been  frequently  stated.  He  gave  notice  that  he  should  **  propose  a  member  of 
Congress  from  Virginia,"  which  was  understood  to  be  Washington ;  but,  for  rea- 
sons that  do  not  appear  upon  the  journals,  he  was  nominated  by  Thomas  John- 
son, of  Maryland. 

On  the  6th  of  May,  1776,  Mr.  Adams  introduced  a  motion  in  Congress  "  thai 
Ae  ookmiee  should  form  govemmenU  independent  of  the  crown."    This  no- 
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tion  was  eqnitlaent  to  a  declaration  of  independence ;  and  when,  a  inontli  alter- 
ward,  Richard  Henry  Lee,  of  Virginia,  introduced  a  motion  more  explicitly  to 
declare  the  colonies  free  and  independent,  Mr.  Adams  was  one  of  its  warmest 
advocates.  He  was  appointed  one  of  the  committf^e  to  draft  the  Declaration 
of  Independence  (his  colleagues  being  Dr.  Franklin,  Thomas  Jefferson,  Roger 
Sherman,  and  Robert  R.  Livingston),  and  he  placed  his  signature  to  that  docu- 
ment on  the  2d  of  August,  1776.  After  the  battle  of  Long  Island,  he  was  ap- 
pointed by  Congress,  with  Dr.  Franklin  and  Edward  Rutledge,  to  meet  Lord 
Howe  in  conference  upon  Staten  Island,  concerning  the  pacification  of  the  colo- 
nies. According  to  his  prediction,  the  mission  failed.  Notwithstanding  his 
great  labors  in  Congress,  he  was  appointed  a  member  of  the  council  of  Massa- 
chusetts, while  on  a  visit  home,  in  1776,  the  duties  of  which  he  faithfully  ful* 
filled.  To  give  an  idea  of  the  arduous  tasks  devolving  upon  him,  it  may  be 
mentioned  that  during  the  remainder  of  the  year  1776,  and  until  December 
of  the  year  following,  he  was  a  member  of  ninety  different  committees,  and 
chairman  of  twenty-five ! 

In  1777,  Mr.  Adams  was  appointed  a  special  commissioner  to  the  court  of 
Prance,  whither  Dr.  Franklin  had  previously  gone.  Finding  the  object  of  his 
mission  fully  attended  to  by  Franklin,  Adams  returned  home  in  1779.  He  was 
immediately  called  to  the  duty  of  forming  a  constitution  for  his  native  state. 
While  in  the  discharge  of  his  duty  in  convention,  Congress  appointed  him  a 
minister  to  Great  Britain,  to  negotiate  a  treaty  of  peace  and  commerce  with 
that  government.  He  left  Boston  in  the  French  frigate  La  Sensible.^  in  Octo- 
ber, 1779,  and  af\er  a  long  passage,  landed  at  Ferrol,  in  Spain,  whence  he  jour- 
neyed by  land  to  Paris,  where  he  arrived  in  February,  1780.  He  found  the 
British  government  indisposed  for  peace,  if  American  independence  was  to  be 
the  sine  qua  non^  and  was  about  to  return  home,  when  he  received  from  Con- 
gress the  appointment  of  commissioner  to  Holland,  to  negotiate  a  treaty  of  amity 
and  commerce  with  the  states-general.  The  confidence  of  Congress  in  him 
was  unlimited,  and  he  was  intrusted  at  one  time  with  the  execution  of  no  less 
than  six  missions,  each  of  a  different  character,  viz. :  1.  To  negotiate  a  peace 
with  Great  Britain.  2.  To  make  a  treaty  of  commerce  with  Great  Britain. 
3.  The  same  with  the  states-general.  4.  The  same  with  the  prince  of  Grange. 
5.  To  pledge  the  faith  of  the  United  States  to  the  armed  neutrality.  6.  To 
negotiate  a  loan  of  ten  millions  of  dollars.  In  1781,  he  was  associated  with 
Franklin,  Jay,  and  Laurens,  as  a  commissioner  to  conclude  treaties  of  peace 
with  the  European  powers.  In  1782,  he  assisted  in  negotiating  a  commercial 
treaty  with  Great  Britain,  and  was  the  first  of  the  American  commissioners  who 
signed  the  definitive  treaty  of  peace  with  that  power,  September  3, 1783.  The 
following  year  he  returned  to  Paris. 

^  In  1785,  Mr.  Adams  was  appointed  by  Congress  minister  at  the  court  of  St. 
James,  where,  owing  to  the  coldness  of  the  British  ministry,  he  was  unsuccess- 
ful in  negotiating  a  commercial  treaty,  but  still  rendered  important  services  to 
his  country.  He  also  assisted  in  other  important  diplomatic  labors,  and  wrote 
his  celebrated  **  Defence  of  the  American  Constitution."  In  1788,  he  returned 
to  his  native  country,  afler  an  absence  of  nearly  nine  years,  assiduously  and 
ardently  devoted  to  its  service.  He  was  unquestionably  one  of  the  sincerest 
patriots  and  greatest  diplomatists  that  ever  lived ;  and  Congress,  in  granting 
nim,  at  his  own  request,  permission  to  return  from  Europe,  adopted  the  follow- 
ing resolution :  **  Resolvtsd^  That  Congress  entertain  a  high  sense  of  the  ser- 
vices which  Mr.  Adams  has  rendered  to  the  United  States,  in  the  execution  of 
the  various  important  trusts  which  they  have,  from  time  lo  time,  committed  to 
him;  and  that  the  thanks  of  Congress  be  presented  to  him  for  the  patriotism^ 
perseverance,  integrity,  and  diligenoe,  with  which  he  has  ably  and  &ithfvU]r 
ssnred  his  coaaHry.^ 
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Vptm  liis  retoni  home,  Mr.  Adams  was,  in  1789,  elected  Tiee-president  of 
Ae  United  States,  on  the  same  ticket  with  Washington,  and  re-dected  in  1793. 
He  presided,  dnrinff  this  time,  in  the  senate,  with  great  dignity  and  forbear- 
ance, and  acquired  Uie  profound  respect  of  both  fri endq  and  opponents.  Upon  the 
rstireaieal  of  WeehingUKif  Mr.  Adams  was  elected  president,  and  Mr.  Jeflferaon 
an  the  same  time  elected  yice-president.  We  have  not  space  to  go  into  a  dis- 
OBMion  of  the  exciting  scenes  and  questions  of  this  period,  and  to  draw  from 
them  the  rei»ons  for  the  defeat  of  Mr.  Adams  for  a  secoud  term,  and  the  elec- 
tion of  Mr.  Jefferson.  In  1801,  Mr.  Adams,  who  was  prepared  for  defeat, 
retired  to  his  estate  in  Quincy,  and  passed  the  remainder  of  his  life  in  retire- 
ment, and  in  literary  and  acientific  pursuits.  The  friendship  between  him  and 
Mr.  Jefferson  continued  unbroken,  and  was  kept  warm  by  frequent  correspond- 
ence. When  the  war  with  Great  Britain  broke  out,  in  1812,  Mr.  Adams  de- 
clared his  approbation  of  that  measure.  In  1816,  he  was  placed  at  the  head 
cfthe  republican  list  of  presidential  electors  for  Massachusetts;  and,  in  18^0, 
was  elected  to  a  convention  to  revise  the  constitution  of  his  native  state.  In 
1830,  he  lost  his  beloved  wife,  and  his  only  daughter  had  died  in  1813,  both 
being  women  of  elevated  character  and  distinguished  attainments,  and  having 
iied  oniveraally  lamented. 

In  the  year  1825,  Mr.  Adams  saw  his  son  elevated  to  the  same  high  office 
ke  himself  had  filled;  and  on  the  4th  day  of  July,  1826,  it  being  the  fiAiedi 
aaniversary  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  which  he  had  been  so  greatfar 
iattrumental  in  maintaining,  the  good  and  faithful  patriot  peacefully  expired, 
ia  the  ninety-first  year  of  his  age.  He  was  asked,  only  a  little  while  before 
kis  death,  to  suggest  a  toast  for  the  i4)proaching  anniversary  celebration.  "  I 
will  give  you,"  said  he,  **  Indttpendence  for  ever  P*  Mr.  Jefferson,  it  is  wejl 
ksowa,died  on  the  same  day ;  and,  just  five  years  later.  President  Monroe  also 
ngnalised  by  his  death  the  anniversary  of  his  country's  independence. 

The  life  oi  a  sincere  and  simply  great  man,  like  that  of  John  Adams,  corre- 
ipoads  in  morals  to  the  statues  of  the  antique  in  the  world  of  art :  it  possessfs 
i  gnndenr  and  a  sublimity  rising  far  above  the  highest  flights  of  the  imsjgina- 
Mtsnd  iaspiring  a  sentiment  more  profound  and  more  sacred  than  enthuaiasqi 
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^  JAMES  WATT. 

'  Jahb9  Witt,  distinguishoJ  especially  bj  bin  improyemeiite  in  die  mmoh 
engine,  was  the  son  of  a  tradesman  at  Greenock,  in  Scotland,  and  was  bon  m 
1736.  Brought  up  to  the  occupation  of  a  mathematical  instmment  maker,  he 
in  that  capacity  became  attached  to  the  uniyersity  of  Glasgow,  in  which  he 
had  apartments,  where  he  resided  till  1756.  Having  now  entered  into  the 
married  state,  he  settled  in  business  for  himself,  and  in  1764  conceived  the 
idea  of  improving  the  steam-engine,  adopted  the  profession  of  a  civil  engineer, 
and  be  was  frequently  employed  in  making  surveys  for  canals,  ^c.  To  facili- 
tate his  labors,  he  invented  a  new  micrometer,  and  a  machine  for  midung  draw- 
ings in  perspective. 

In  1774,  Watt  removed  to  the  village  of  Soho,  in  the  vicinity  of  Birmingham, 
where  be  entered  into  partnership  with  Mr.  Boulton,  in  conjunction  with  whom 
he  carried  on  his  improvements  in  the  steam-engine,  which  he  brought  to  great 
perfection.  Here  he  became  associated  with  Dr.  Priestley*  and  other  philo- 
sophical experimentalists,  and  shared  in  the  chemical  researches  which  they 
prosecuted.  Admitted  a  fellow  of  the  Royal  Society,  he  contributed  to  its 
"Transactions^  an  interesting  paper,  entitled  "Thoughts  on  the  Constituent 
Parts  of  Water,  and  of  Dephlogi<5ticated  Air  f  and  another  on  a  ^'  New  Method 
of  preparing  a  Test-Liquor  to  show  the  Presence  of  Acids  and  Alkalies  in 
Chemical  Mixtures."  Mr.  Watt  was  also  a  fellow  of  the  Royal  Society  of 
Edinburgh  ;  and  in  1806  received  from  the  University  of  Glasgow  the  honorary 
degree  of  LL.  D.  Various  inventions  of  great  practical  utility  originated  front 
his  ingenuity.  His  death  took  place  August  25, 1819,  in  the  eighty-fourth  year 
of  his  age. 

A  bronze  statue  was  erected  to  the  memory  of  Watt  at  Glasgow ;  another, of 
white  marble,  was  placed  in  the  Hunterian  Museum  in  the  same  large  commer- 
cial town  ;  and  a  third,  also  of  white  marble,  adorns  Westminster  abbey.  FroiD 
the  latter  statue  the  drawing  on  page  340  was  made.    The  three  were  executed* 

*  Jmsfh  Priistmt,  an  eminent  anitari«a  divine  and  ezperimenta]  pliilot&pher,  waa  born  in  173S, 
•t  Fieldhead,  in  Yorkshire,  England,  and  waa  educated  at  Darentry.  He  became  minkier  to  the 
oongregation  at  Needham  Market,  in  Saflblk ;  whence  be  remored  to  Namptwich,  in  Cbeahfav^  and 
Best  to  Wnrringtnn,  where  tbe  diseenteni  had  Ibrmed  a  ■emuaiy.  While  tator  In  this  inttitntioQ,  he 
pnblidied  the  "  Hirtory  of  Blectricity."  which  procored  hia  election  into  the  Royal  Society,  and  Um 
degree  of  doctor  of  lawa  from  fidinbargb.  It  waa  here  alao  that  hia  political  opiniooa  were  mat  maai- 
med  in  an  **  Baaay  on  GoTemmeot"  Soon  after  thia  be  left  Wairinrton,  and  went  to  Leeda.  where 
be  made  tboae  important  diacoveriea  with  regard  to  the  properties  of  fiaed  air,  for  which  be  obtained 
the  0>pley  medal  from  the  Royal  Society  in  1772.  lo  1776,  he  oommanioated  to  the  aame  leaned 
body  bia  obaerratioos  on  respiration,  bein^  the  firat  who  ezperimentaDy  ascertained  that  the  mmmoa 


Inspired  air  becomea  both  lessened  and  iqjared,  by  the  action  of  the  blood,  as  it  pasaes  thmoagb  tbt 
hiogs.  He  had  already  declared  himself  a  believer  in  tbe  doctrine  of  philosophical  necessity,  and  ev 
Dreased  some  doubta  of  the  immateriality  of  the  sentient  principle  in  man.  Tnis  doctrine  he  still  asect 
fbreibly  supported  in  his  •*  Disquisitions  on  Matter  and  Spirit ;"  and  the  obloqny  which  these  worin 
broagnt  on  nim  producing  a  coolness  in  hi«  patron.  Lord  Sbelbame,  the  connection  waa  disaolTed,  tbt 
doctor  retaining  an  annni^  of  about  aix  boadred  and  fifty  doUara  per  annnm,  by  original  a^rreemeat 
He  nest  removed  to  Birmmg^am,  where  he  became  once  more  minister  of  a  diawnting  ooogregatioi^ 
and  ocoapied  himself  in  his  "  Hiatory  of  tbe  Cormpliona  of  Christianity,"  writins  alao  in  sopport  of  ths 
claims  of  tbe  dissenters  for  ■  repeal  of  the  teat-acts.  Bnt  it  waa  the  French  Revolotion  that  all<<cded 
bim  the  widest  field,  and  be  did  not  fail  to  display  hia  seal  on  that  occasbn.  Thia  excited  the  iudigna> 
tioo  and  bigotry  of  Uie  high-chnrch  party ;  and  in  tbe  riota  which  took  place  in  Joly,  his  Iidhiip,  Kbraiy, 
■Mnnscripta,  and  apparatus,  were  committed  to  tbe  flames  by  the  moo;  and  he  was  exposed  to  irreat 
pcrBJiiil  danger.  After  thia  he  removed  to  Hackney,  where  he  ancoeeded  Jk.  Pnoe ;  bat,  m  TTM,  ha 
came  to  the  united  States,  took  «p  bis  abode  at  Northomberland,  in  PennsyKaniar  and  dird  th<-re  i» 
1S04.  He  e^joved  the  iiriendsbip  and  adniratioa  of  President  Jefferson  aadi  auny  oCber  diftiagDiahed 
■MB.  Hia  vrofffca  extend  to  between  seventy  and  eighty  votomesi  Residee  iboes  befive  men-iowii, 
■ra^  **LeotvrBs  oo  General  Histoiy,"  on  the  *«  Theory  and  History  of  Langaagei"  and  on  the  '^^Piiad. 
ptaa  of  Oratory  and  Critfeism,"  «  Hartfekn  Theory  of  the  Haman  Mind.'*  **  Betteia  to  a  PhikMoplric4 
UeboUever/'  •«  InalitatM  of  a  Natnral  aad  Revealed  Religfan/*  Ae.  As  a  pkikisopher,  hia  Imw  p^ 
ciMlfar  rwiaoe  Ua  pBwarin  biqniiiaa.  His  attabsrats  in  general  tttcntwa  w«e  an  ' 
|irathittifcliwhiWi(<i^edaaMMIikarfa|diciorrfiMfti^ 
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i  by  Ml.  Chantrej,  who,  independent  of  bit  excellences  as  a  sculptor,  liad  dis 
i  adTsntage  of  modelling  Watt  before  bis  death.  The  statne  represented  in  our 
'  engrsTing  is  the  most  beautiful  in  Westminster  abbey ;  and  it  is  remarkable  iqr 
'  (he  following  striking  inscription,  said  to  be  written  by  Lord  Brougham,  wlMk 
at  a  public  meeting  at  which  it  was  determined  to  erect  this  monument,  pais 
a  high  tribute  to  the  character  and  genius  of  the  great  mechanic : — 

Not  lo  perpetuate  a  neme 

Whiah  nast  endure  while  the  peecefal  arts  tUmwh^ 

Bot  to  allow 

That  mankind  ha^e  learned  lo  honor  thoee 

Who  beat  deaerre  their  gratitude, 

The  King, 

Hla  Minsaten,  and  many  of  the  Noblea 

and  Common^  of  the  Realm, 

Kaiaed  diis  Monument  to 

Jamkb  Watt, 

WhOk  diraettng  the  force  of  an  original  Genioi^ 

Barly  ezerdeed  in  philoaophic  roeaardi. 

To  the  iraproToment  of 

The  Steam-iSngine, 

Enlarged  the  Reiouroes  of  his  Coontiy, 

•  bicreased  the  Power  of  Man, 

And  roee  to  an  eminent  place 

J  the  roost  iJlastrious  fbUoweis  of  Sdaoea 

And  the  leal  Bene&ctors  of  the  Worid. 

Bom  at  Greenock,  mscczxxti. 

Dbd  at  Heathfield,  in  Staffordshire,  kdccoziz* 
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PATRICK   HENRY. 

Second  only  to  Washington  In  the  estimatibn  of  the  American  people,  at  the 
vn  of  their  Revolution,  stood  Patrick  Henrt,  usually  called  the  orator  of 
Virginia.     In  Hanover  county,  in  that  colony,  he  first  saw  the  light  on  the  2dth 
of  May,  1736.     His  father  kept  a  grammar-school  of  the  humbler  order;  and      / 
in  this  seminary  did  young  Henry  acquire  the  rudiments  of  Latin,  which,  with^^ 
a  slight  tmcture  of  mathematics,  formed  the  extent  of  hit  regular  edocatioof^ 
la  his  boyhood  he  is  said  to  have  shown  an  aversion  to  study,  preferring  greatly 
to  indulge  in  the  sports  of  the  forest,  the  hill,  and  the  lake,  and  almost  always 
(bllowing  such  pursuits  alone.     But  it  was  also  observed  of  him,  by  the  more 
riiarp-siffhted,  that  the  quickness  of  his  perceptions,  and  strength  of  his  mem* 
•ry,  made  up  in  a  great  measure  for  the  want  of  the  power  of  close  applica* 
tion ;  and  that  no  remark  of  any  importance  could  be  made  in  his  presence 
without  being  retained  in  his  mind,  heedless  as  he  might  at  the  time  seem  to 
^.    On  the  whole,  however,  he  was  regarded  by  most  people  as  an  indolent 
md  unpromising  boy ;  and,  his  love  of  solitude  having  induced  careless  habits 
as  to  dress  and  demeanor,  no  external  qualities  appeared  in  him  to  redeem  his    / 
ether  deficiencies.  / 

As  he  was  one  of  a  family  of  nine  children,  his  parents  were  glad  to  get  him 
placed  behind  the  counter  of  a  small  store  in  a  country  village.  Thence  he 
emerged  at  a  very  early  age,  and  prematurely  commenced  business  for  himself. 
t*he  speculation  was  entered  on  almost  without  capital,  and  soon  proved  unfor- 
tunate, partly,  it  is  related,  because,  in  place  of  studying  the  Wishes  of  his 
^eusiomers,  Henry  took  into  his  head  the  fancy  of  studying  their  characters. 
The  knowledge  which  he  thus  acquired  of  human  nature  might  enaUe  him  in 
after-days  to  wield  at  will  the  democracy,  but  it  was  ill  calculated  to  improve 
Ms  temnorary  fortunes.  These  were  rendered  still  less  promising  by  his  fal- 
^Ag  in  tove  with  a  Miss  Shelton,  and  marrying  her,  at  the  age  of  eighteen,  sh# 
^mg  as  poorly  provided  with  funds  as  himself.  Neverthe&si,  on  the  &iluie 
at  w  marcantil^  con^rp,  the  firionds  of  ibid  yoyng  pair  misod  a  suiSpMicy  oi 
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led  that  Henry  toiled  here  in  a  manner  deaerring  of  avcceaa ;  bat  he  waa  igoo* 
rant  of  farming  aflfaira,  and  waa  weighed  down  fay  preriooa  dabta.    Two  yeara 
passed  away,  and  found  him  again  a  ruined  man ;  nor  waa  a  aecond  mercantile 
'attempt  one  whit  more  successful  than  the  former. 

Burdened  with  a  family,  overwhelmed  by  pecuniary  engagements,  and  ael 
down  by  all  as  a  man  doomed  to  misfortune,  Patrick  Henry,  now  twenty-four 
years  of  age,  might  almost  have  been  pardoned  for  sinking  into  despondency. 
But  this  waa  not  in  his  nature.  Though  others,  strangely  enough,  Seem  not  as 
yet  to  have  descried  in  him  the  marks  of  a  powerful  intellect,  he  himself  cer* 
lainly  felt  the  sustaining  consciousness  that  he  did  possess  powers,  for  the  do- 
velopment  of  which,  opportunity  alone  was  required.  The  direction  in  which 
he  turned  his  thought8  at  this  critical  period  sufficiently  shows  that  he  eTea 
had  a  glimmering  intenial  sense  of  what  was  his  greatest  gift.  He  resolved  t» 
became  a  candidate  for  the  bar.  After  six  weeks'  preparation  he  preaenled 
himself  before  the  three  examiners,  whose  signatures  were  preliminary  to  a 
^all,  and  two  of  them  signed  for  him,  apparently  out  of  mere  good  nature.  Bud 
the  third,  Mr.  John  Randolph,  a  polished  man  of  the  old  school,  revolted  so 
much  at  Uie  rough  and  uncouth  appearance  of  the  candidate,  that  h^  refuaed 
even  to  examine  him.  But  at  length,  induced  to  do  so,  received  a  very  great 
surprise  indeed.  On  a  mooted  point  of  law,  Henry,  guided  by  the  force,  aim- 
ply,  of  natural  reason,  not  only  astonished  the  examiner  by  the  acuteneas  of  his 
views  and  the  splendor  of  his  illustrations,  but  even  caught  the  great  lawyer 
tripping,  as  a  reference  to  authorities  proved.  Randolph  confessed  his  error» 
and  generously  predicted  a  career  of  fame  and  honor  for  Henry,  if  his  indoatry 
proved  equal  to  his  genius. 

Notwithstanding  this  encouraging  prognostication,  three  yeara  of  penury 
were  yet  in  atore  for  the  patronless  Henry ;  and  during  this  interval  he  waa 
reduced  to  live  with  his  father-in-law,  in  whose  small  hotel  he  was  not  unfre* 
quently  necessitated  to  fulfil  a  waiter's  duties.  But  from  this  humiliating  post* 
tion  he  wanted  only  the  aid  of  occasion  to  extricate  him,  and,  almoat  acciden* 
:  tally,  the  occasion  at  length  was  granted  to  him.  The  Virginian  clergy  and 
^their  parishioners  had  a  quarrel,  which  ultimately  resolved  itself  into  a  quea* 
tion  of  damages.  The  clergy,  much  better  aupported  than  their  opponents 
aeemed  to  be  certain  of  casting  the  people  in  heavy  coats.  The  advocate  for 
the  j>eople  became  disheartened,  and  threw  up  the  case ;  and  Patrick  Henry 
almost  as  a  laat  resource,  was  engaged  in  his  stead.  The  day  of  hia  first  i^ 
pearance  was  every  way  a  trying  one.  On  the  bench  of  the  court  sat  not  only 
the  judges,  but  a  large  body  of  clergymen,  the  most  learned  men  of  the  prov- 
ince ;  and  the  house  itself  was  crowded  by  an  eager  multitude.  As  if  to  try 
the  young  advocate  even  more,  his  own  father  was  present  in  an  official  capaci^ 
ty.  After  a  clear  and  able  address  for  the  clergy,  Patrick  Henry  rose.  Well, 
at  that  moment,  might  he  have  felt  in  imagination,  the  hands  of  his  little  chil- 
dren tugging  at  hia  coat,  as  Lord  Erskine  felt  on  a  similar  occasion.  The 
appearance  of  Henry  was  not  calculated  to  prepossess  his  hearers  in  his  fevor, 
nor  did  such  an  effect  result  from  his  opening  sentences.  On  the  contrary,  they 
fell  ao  flatly  from  his  lips,  that  the  clergy  began  to  nod  and  leer  at  each  other^ 
and  the  speaker*a  father  hung  down  his  head.  But  the  scene  soon  changed. 
*'  Aa  Henry  warmed,"  to  use  the  language  of  one  of  his  biographers,  **  he 
seemed  to  shed  his  nature — the  rustic  uiell  fell  from  him — ^his  person  aeemed 
to  undergo  a  mystical  transformation — ^hia  mien  became  majestic — his  eye 
flashed  fire — the  tones  of  his  voice  fell  directly  upon  the  heart— and  he  atood 
before  hia  mute  and  vassal  auditory,  a  creature  of  inapiration.  The  effect  wae 
iBCffedibla.  Appalled  by  the  fury  of  one  of  his  terrible  mvecdvea,  the  dergw 
lad  sffirightsd  mn  the  bepch;  and  ths  juiyt  obedtast  to  hia  Uddi^gi  rotariM^ 
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.t-fiiJiO  of  otm  peasjr^duMgei.''  This  memorable  speech  gave  a  jiroTeiMfel 
iteaee  to  Yirginia,  where  a  specially  good  speaker  is  still  talked  of  as  "  being 
abnost  equal  to  Patrick  Henry  when  he  pleaded  against  the  parsons."  ^ 

Few  orators,  from  Demosthenes  down  to  our  greatest  modems,  bare  blazed 
forth  ir.  the  perfection  of  their  powers  on  their  first  trial.  But  Henry  was  the 
orator  of  nature,  and  to  him  art  and  practice  were  unnecessary.  During  his 
whole  life,  natural  sense  and  genius,  not  acquired  knowledge,  guided  him. 
After  his  opening  display,  he  removed  to  Louisa  county,  and  carrying  his  rep- 
Blation  with  him,  recetyed  a  large  share  of  the  somewhat  meager  practice  of 
these  conrts.  His  professional  exertions  of  this  era  can  only  be  spoken  of  gen- 
erally,  but,  by  all  accounts,  they  were  surprisingly  brilliant.  The  yerdict  of 
juries  and  the  applause  of  judges  testify  to  this  fact.  But  the  time  came  when 
Patrick  Henry  was  to  step  into  a  mighter  arena,  and  employ  his  energies  on  a 
eaase  of  almost  unparalleled  magnitude  and  importance.  Immediately  after  the 
obnoxious  stamp-act  of  I764~'5,  had  spread  a  ferment  among  the  Aniericaa  col- 
miies,  Henry,  at  that  time,  almost  adored  by  the  people,  among  whom  he  was 
erer  proud  to  rank  himself,  was  elected  a  member  of  the  legislature  of  Vit« 
ginia.  During  the  whole  of  the  ensuing  short  sitting,  Henry  seems  to  haye 
waited  in  the  expectation  that  the  deepening  murmurs  of  the  people  would  find 
condensed  expression  by  some  voice  more  authoritative  than  his  own ;  but  the 
boldest*  were  content  to  sit  in  gloomy  silence.  At  length,  '*  alone,  unadvised, 
and  unassisted,"  as  he  himself  tells  us,  Henry  determined  to  step  forth ;  and  ha 
proposed,  in  May,  1765,  his  famous  five  resolutions,  one  of  which  asserted  the 
sole  right  of  the  colony  to  tax  itself,  being  a  virtual  declaration  of  independ* 
once.  The  torrent  of  eloquence  which  Henry  poured  forth  in  support  of  these 
resolutions  bore  down  all  opposition,  and  they  were  carried  by  a  majority  of 
9M.  We  have  but  one  sentence  left  to  show  us  what  the  speech  of  Henry 
was.  It  is  a  sentence  equally  marked  by  power  and  self-possession.  In  th^N 
midst  of  his  invective  he  exclaimed,  *'  Caesar  had  his  Brutus — Charles  I.  hm/ 
Cromwell — and  George  III." — (**  Treason !"  cried  the  speaker,  and  "  Treason  Vi 
was  re-echoed  on  all  sides) — **  Yes,"  continued  Henry,  never  faltering  for  a  | 
■Knnenty  and  fixing  an  eye  of  fire  on  the  speaker,  "  and  George  III. — may  projki 
kf  their  example.    If  this  be  treason,  make  the  most  of  it."  ^ 

The  resolutions  of  Henry  involved,  as  has  been  said,  the  principle  of  indch 
pradence ;  but  the  critical  struggle  did  not  immediately  follow.  It  was  only 
brought  on  by  the  tea  affair  at  Boston,  in  1774.  The  subject  of  our  memoir 
was  then  startled  anew  by  the  armies  which  Britain  was  silently  collecting  in 
the  Canadaa.  He  thundered  forth  to  the  Virginia  legislature  a  speech  which 
rang  through  the  whole  colonies  like  the  summons  of  a  new  Demosthenes—-  > 
**  Let  us  march  against  Philip ;  let  us  conquer  or  die !"  He  called  for  an  arme^y 
organization,  and  pointing  to  the  British  forces  in  the  north,  he  demanded  whal  / 
enemies  Great  Britain  had  in  America  to  require  and  employ  these.  *'  She 
baa  none,"  he  himself  replied  ;  *'  the^  are  meant  for  us ;  they  can  be  meant  for 
no  other.  They  are  sent  over  to  bmd  and  rivet  upon  us  those  chains  which 
the  British  ministry  have  ao  long  been  forging.  And  what  have  we  to  oppose 
to  them  ?  Shall  we  try  argument  ?  Sir,  we  have  been  trying  that  for  the  last 
ten  years.  We  have  done  everything  which  could  be  done  to  avert  the  stoma 
which  is  coming  on.  We  have  petitioned — we  have  remonstrated — we  have 
supplicated — we  have  prostrated  ourselves  before  the  throne,  and  have  implored 
its  interposition  to  arrest  the  tyrannical  hands  of  the  ministry  and  the  parliament 
Our  pedtions  have  been  slighted— our  remonstrances  have  produced  additional 
violence  and  insult — our  supplications  have  been  disregarded — and  we  have 
been  spumed  with  contempt  from  the  foot  of  the  throne.  In  vain,  ailer  these 
Aings,  may  we  indulge  in  the  fond  hope  of  peace  and  reconciliation.  There 
mwUmgnwajitgfmSnhofif,   If  we  wish  m  b«^.  (re^Q-r-if  w «  mean  to  preoen* 
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in^olaitd'  AdM  fiM)tCimM«  pmileget  for  wUeh  we  li)lf«~beMl  sd  hnif  «»§* 
trading — if  we  mean  not  basely  to  abandon  the  noble  etniggle  in  whicb  Wis 
have  been  so  long  engaged,  and  which  we  have  pledged  ourseWes  never  to 
abandon,  until  the  glorious  object  of  our  contest  shall  be  obtatned — we  mustfighi  ! 
I  repeat  it,  sir,  we  must  fight !  .  .  .  I  know  not  what  course  oUiers  may  take^ ; 
but  as  for  me,**  cried  he,  his  arms  raised  aloft,  his  brow  knit,  and  his  whetto 
frame  as  if  on  fire  with  ^e  enthusiasm  which  inflamed  him,  "  give  me  liberty, 
«r  give  me  death !"  These  heart-aftirring  passages  show,  that,  though  Henry** 
delivery  may  have  been  as  magically  impressive  as  it  is  said  to  have  been,  yet 
kis  oratory  rested  not  for  its  effect  on  that  charm  alone. 

Patrick  Henry's  speech  threw  Virginia  into  arms,  and  decided  the  charactenr 
of  the  coming  contest,  giving  it  a  warlike  complexion.  Nor  did  he  hesitate  to 
follow  up  his  words  by  acts.  At  the  Virginian  capital  of  Willismsborgh, 
twenty  barrels  of  gunpowder  were  taken  from  the  state  by  the  order  of  Lord 
Dnnmore,  in  order  to  cripple  their  means.  Henry  instantly  stepped  forward, 
harangued  the  people  of  Newcastle,  and  soon  after  marched  upon  Williams- 
burgh  at  the  head  of  a  large  force.  Lord  Dunmore  was  forced  to  submit,  and 
make  full  restitution.  When  the  contest  fairly  broke  out,  the  subject  of  our 
memoir  headed  the  first  warlike  operations  in  Virginia,  and  received  a  high 
command  in  the  army.  Some  slight  led  him  to  resign,  but  he  w^s  even  mors 
ssefiilly  employed  in  the  government  of  Virginia,  which  he  held  three  several 
times.  He  would  have  been  elected  again,  bbt,  jealous  *even  of  his  own  as- 
itnnption  of  a  monopoly  of  honors,  the  patriot  firmly  refused  it.  When  peace 
was  established,  Henry  confirmed  the  high  opinions  of  his  statesmanship, 
which  he  had  earned  by  his  provincial  management,  by  the  share  he  took  in 
laying  the  foundations  of  the  new  republic.  More  particularly  did  he  show  at 
mce  his  wisdom  and  his  humanity  by  coming  forward,  in  the  face  of  the  most 
bitter  opposition,  to  advocate  the  recall  of  the  British  refugees.  This  conduct 
was  the  more  peculiarly  honorable  to  him,  as  .his  fortunes  had  sufiTered  so  sefVere- 
ly  during  the  seventeen  years'  turmoil,  that  he  was  compelled,  at  the  age  of  fifty, 
to  quit  public  life  and  return  to  the  bar.  His  speech,  on  this  occasioti,  is  a 
■sodel  of  subdued  and  reflective  eloquence.  His  peroration  said  to  the  assem- 
bly :  "  Discard  from  your  bosoms  fears  so  groundless  and  prejudices  sq  die* 
graoeftil^ unfetter  commerce — ^let  her  be  free  as  air;  depend  upon  it,  she  will 
taoge  the  whole  creation,  and  return  ^i|ii  the  wings  of  the  four  winds  c^  heaves 
to  bless  the  land  with  plenty.**  His  yr<^sition  was  carried,  and  ita  beneficial 
effects  were  soon  seen  in  the  peopling  of  the  yet  untrodden  wilds  of  the  country. 

So  high  was  the  reputation  of  Henry,  that  within  six  years  after  his  retnrs 
to  the  bar,  he  was  enabled  to  retire  with  an  ample  independence.  Some  oi  hie 
speeches  of  this  era  have  been  preaerved,  and  more  particularly  one  on  fh» 
question  whether  British  subjects  were  entitled  to  the  payment  of  debts  con* 
tracted  to  them  before  the  war.  Henry  was  employed  to  argue  the  negativs ; 
and  his  speech,  which  lasted  for  a  whole  day,  would  alone  siSke  to  prove  fkwk 
tfie  commanding  order  of  his  intellect,  was  the  real  source  of  Henry's  succsse. 
His  main  argument  was  that  the  British  confiscated  and  ruined  all  opposed  is 
Ihem  as  far  as  they  were  able.  His  advocacy  of  the  recall  of  the  British  shows 
how  little  illiberality  there  really  lay  in  his  own  heart. 

Henry  stepped  out  again  on  the  floor  of  the  Virginian  assembly,  to  whidi 
ttie  mere  wish  introduced  him  at  will,  when  the  new  constitution  was  proposed. 
He  was  a  sincere  republican,  yet  not  even  his  deep  regard  for  Washmgtois 
tould  prevent  hiiii  from  feeling  and  expressing  alarm  at  the  creation  of  4 
presidentship.  He  beheld  in  sueh  an  officer  but  a  disguised  monarchy  sod 
Wembled  at  die  danger  that  might  aHse  fVom  the  powmr  and  favw  e(  as  arnijf>. 
He  was  unsnccessfS  in  his  opposition  in  the  Virginian  senate,  but,  sinceis  «A 
lis  eentimentei  he  stood  a  candidile  for  and  ebtaised  a  aest  is  the  natiesAl  0<i^. 
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^,.11,  detenained  8ltll  Iq  c^pom  it  there.  But^  though  Us  mefttol  eiMiffi«i 
vere  imiinpaiuedy  his  health  nad  now  begun  to  fail^  and  ere  the  Congreaa  mel^ 
Patrick  Henry  waa  in  his  grave.  He  expired  on  the  6th  of  June,  1799.  In 
the  year  before  he  died,  it  may  be  mentioned,  Bonaparte  had  overthrown  a  seh 
ries  of  Austrian  armies,  and  Henry  was  heard  confidently  to  predict  the  occurs 
fence  in  France  of  what  he  dreaded  even  in  his  own  more  steady  country.  If 
Washington  nobly  falsified  his  fears,  Bonaparte  Ailly  proved  his  prophetic  fore* 
sif^t. 

Every  successive  step  which  Patrick  Henry  took  in  his  course  through  life^ 
showed  him  to  be  no  ephemeral  upshoot  of  an  hour,  but  a  great^minded  and 
great-hearted  being,  fitted  to  exercise  a  comprehensive  influence  on  his  age. 
He  must  ever  rank  among  the  great  founders  of  American  liberty.  No  man 
can  be  named,  indeed,  who  so  directly  contributed  to  nurse  the  spirit  which  led 
to  that  mighty  and  important  issue. 


JOHN   HANCOCK. 

John  Hancock  was  bom  in  1737,  at  Quincy,  near  Beaton,  whence  have 
Mianated  the  two  presidents  Adams.  He  was  the  son  and  grandson  of  emi« 
■eat  clergymen,  but  having  early  lost  his  father,  was  indebted  for  a  liberal 
education  to  his  uncle,  a  merchant  of  great  wealth,  whose  counting-house  he 
ifterward  entered,  but  soon  sailed  for  England,  where  he  was  present  at  the 
eoronation  of  George  III.  in  1760.  His  uncle  dying  in  1774,  ne  succeeded 
to  his  large  fortune  and  business,  and  came  in  possession  of  the  fine  family  mai^ 
•ion.  About  this  time  he  married  ^iss  Quincy,  daughter  of  an  eminent  magie* 
inte  of  Boston,  and  one  of  the  most  distinguished  families  in  New  Enghuid. 
No  shildren  of  this  connection  were  left  to  inherit  his  fortune  or  perpetuate  hie 
Uiiie — his  only  son  having  died  during  his  youth. 

The  first  provocation  of  the  British  government  which  orealed  a  s|Nrit  of 
tiril  discord  among  her  provinces,  was  the  imposition  of  duties  upoa  the  iMr 
loitation  of  foreign  merchandise,  and  other  injuries  innpeiring  the  presperi^ 
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^  dw  eolooial  eoliiiiMree.  ITpoo  this  occatioti,  all  tlie  address  and  diligeoed 
of  Mr.  Hancock  were  exerted  in  opposition  to  a  system  of  legislation  so  rapa- 
eious  and  tyrannical.  It  was  by  his  agency,  and  that  of  a  few  other  citizens  mt 
Boston,  that,  for  the  purpose  of  procuring  a  revocation  of  these  duties,  associa- 
tions were  instituted  to  prohibit  the  importation  of  British  goods ;  a  policy  which, 
soon  afterward  being  imitated  by  the  other  colonies,  first  senred  to  awaken  th« 
apprehensions  of  the  people,  and  to  kindle  those  passions  that  were  essential 
to  the  success  of  the  ensuing  war,  and  the  preservation  of  their  liberties.  The 
agitation  of  this  subject  produced  no  common  animosity,  and  in  some  instances 
acts  of  atrocity  and  outrage — of  which  we  may  mention,  as  among  the  most 
eoAspicuous,  the  case  of  Mr.  Otis,  who,  at  the  instigation  of  a  British  officer, 
was  assailed  by  a  band  of  ruffians,  with  a  violence  which  impaired  his  reason, 
and  hastened  his  death. 

About  this  time,  a  vessel  belonging  to  Mr.  Hancock  being  loaded,  it  was  said, 
in  contravention  of  the  revenue  laws,  was  seized  by  the  customhouse  officers, 
and  carried  under  the  guns  of  a  man-of-war  at  the  time  in  the  harbor,  for  secu- 
rity ;  but  the  people,  exasperated  by  this  oflensive  exercise  of  authority,  assem- 
bled, and  pursuing  the  officers,  beat  them  with  clubs,  and  drove  them  on  board 
their  vessels  for  protection.  The  boat  of  the  collector  was  then  burnt  in  tri- 
umph by  the  mob,  and  the  houses  of  some  of  his  most  obnoxious  adherents 
were,  in  the  first  transports  of  popular  fury,  razed  to  the  ground.  Thus  Mr. 
Hancock,  in  more  ways  than  one,  contributed  to  set  the  great  wheel  of  the 
Revolution  in  motion,  though  he  could  not  himself  have  approved  of  such  acts, 
which  were  disapproved  by  the  legal  authorities.  Yet  he  derived  from  his 
connection  with  the  affair  an  increased  popularity.  At  an  assembly  of  the  citi- 
sens,  Mr.  Hancock  and  others  were  appointed  to  request  of  the  governor  a  re- 
moval of  the  British  troops  from  the  town,  which  the  governor  attempted  to 
evade.  A  second  committee  being  selected,  of  whicl\  Mr.  Hancock  was  chair- 
man, voted  the  excuses  made  inadmissible,  and,  by  a  more  peremptory  tone  of 
expostulation,  urged  and  obtained  their  removal.  This  governor  had  compli- 
mented Hancock  in  1767  with  a  lieutenantcy ;  but  the  latter,  declaring  his  de- 
termination to  hold  no  office  under  a  man  whose  political  viewa  and  principles 
he  considered  hostile  to  the  liberties  of  his  country,  he  tore  up  the  commission 
in  presence  of  many  citizens ;  for  which  bold  act  he  received  the  aevere  repre- 
hension and  threats  of  the  royal  government. 

Mr.  Hancock  was  active  as  a  member  of  the  provincial  assembly  against  the 
royal  governor,  and  became  so  obnoxious  to  him,  that  after  the  battle  of  Lex- 
ington, in  1775,  in  a  proclamation  offering  pardon  to  the  '*  rebels**  who  should 
swear  fealty  to  Britain,  Governor  Gage  excepted  Hancock  and  Samuel  Adams 
by  name  from  the  executive  clemency,  as  persons  '*  whose  offionces,"  it  is  de- 
clared, "  are  of  too  flagitious  a  nature  to  admit  of  any  other  consideration  than 
that  of  condign  punishment."  They  escaped  from  one  door  of  a  house  in  Bos- 
ton as  the  British  soldiers  entered  it  at  another,  and  thus  their  valuable  lives 
were  preserved  to  aid  the  good  cause  of  the  Revolution. 

Hancock  was  president  of  the  provisional  convention  of  Massachusetts,  until 
sent  a  delegate  to  the  general  Congress  at  Philadelphia,  in  1775,  where  he  was 
soon  chosen  to  succeed  Peyton  Randolph  as  president  of  that  august  assembly. 
He  was  the  first  to  affix  his  signature  to  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  which 
was  first  published  with  no  other  name  attached.  He  filled  this  important  chair 
till  1779,  when  gout  compelled  him  to  retire  from  Congress.  He  was  then 
elected  governor  of  Massachusetts,  and  was  annually  chosen  from  1780  to  1785, 
and  after  an  interval  of  two  years  was  re-elected,  and  continued  to  fill  the  office 
uotii  his  death,  October  8, 1793,  at  the  age  of  fifVy-six  years.  He  acted  also  as 
president  of  the  convention  of  the  state  for  the  adoption  of  the  federal  conatitvK 
|tfm»  for  which  be  voted, 
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After  his  deadi,  his  hodr  Uj  in  state  at  his  naasion,  whers  great  imiltitiidas 
diroB|ed  ts  pay  the  last  offices  of  their  grief  and  afTection.  Hit  obsequies  were 
sttended  with  great  pomp  and  solemnity,  and  amid  the  tears  of  his  countrymen 
he  was  laid  in  the  dust. 

In  stature,  Mr.  Hancock  was  above  the  middle  size,  of  excellent  proportion 
of  limbs,  of  extreme  benignity  of  countenance,  possessing  a  flexible  and  harmo- 
aions  Toice,  and  a  manly  and  dignified  aspect.  By  the  improvement  of  these 
DStural  qualities  from  observation  and  extensive  intercourse  with  the  world,  he 
iiad  acquired  a  pleasing  elocution,  with  the  most  graceful  and  conciliating  man- 
ners. Yet  of  his  modesty  there  is  a  beautiful  anecdote  related  by  his  biom- 
phers.  That  there  were  members  of  the  first  Congress  of  superior  age  to  his, 
and  men  at  the  same  of  pre-emment  virtues  and  talents,  will  not  be  denied. 
The  occasion  was  one  upon  which  calmness  was  essential ;  for  rarely  in  the 
ficissitudes  of  nations  has  it  happened  that  interests  more  sacred  have  been 
confided  to  the  infirmity  of  human  wisdom  and  integrity,  ur  that  a  spectacle 
more  imposing  has  been  exhibited  to  human  observation.  Mr.  Hancock's 
timidity  at  being  called  to  fill  the  chair  was  relieved,  it  is  said,  by  a  strong* 
nerred  member  from  the  south,  who  led  or  bore  him  to  the  seat.  When  placed 
in  that  conspicuous  position,  he  presided  with  a  dignity  and  capacity  that  ex- 
torted the  respect  and  approbation  of  even  his  opponents.  Yet  his  talents  were 
nuher  useful  than  brilliant.  He  seldom  spoke,  but  his  knowledge  of  business, 
sad  facility  in  despatching  it,  together  with  his  keen  insight  into  the  characters 
of  men,  rendered  him  peculiarly  fit  for  public  life.  Being  well  acquainted  with 
parliamentary  forms,  he  inspired  respect  by  his  attention, 'impartiality,  and  dig- 
nity of  bearing.  His  communications  to  the  general  assembly  of  Massachu- 
•etts,  and  his  correspondence  as  president  of  the  continental  Congress,  are  en- 
during proofs  of  his  putting  his  shoulder  effectively  to  the  wheel  of  public 
affairs.  His  knowledge  was  practical  and  familiar :  he  neither  penetrated  the 
intricacies  of  profound  research,  nor  did  he  mount  to  inaccessible  elevationa. 
Had  his  life  been  marked  by  no  other  event  than  the  act  of  first  placing  his  sig- 
nature to  the  immortal  Declaration  of  Independence,  it  would  have  entitled  him 
to  ever-enduring  renown ;  but  combining  with  that  act,  as  he  did,  great  and  use- 
ful wisdom  in  the  councils  of  our  infant  nation,  his  name  will  descend  to  pos- 
terity with  unqualified  lustre. 

In  private  life,  Hancock  was  remarkable  for  his  hospitality  and  beneficence. 
He  was  a  complete  "  gentleman  of  the  old  school,**  in  both  appearance  and 
manners,  and  was  a  magnificent  liver,  lavishly  bountiful,  keeping  a  coach  and 
six  horses  (with  which  he  proceeded  in  state,  while  governor,  to  open  and 
close  the  sessions  of  the  legislature,  attended  by  a  body  of  cavalry,  which  he 
maintained  at  his  own  expense),  and  distinguished  for  his  politeness  and  affa- 
Inlity.  He  was  also  a  liberal  patron  of  learning,  having  given  large  sums  to 
Harvard  university. 

As  a  striking  illustration  of  the  disinterestedness  and  public  spirit  by  which 
he  was  ever  actuated  in  the  oause  of  the  Revolution,  it  is  related  that  when 
Washington  consulted  the  legislature  of  Massachusetts  upon  the  propriety  of 
bombarding  Boston  from  Dorchester  heights,  for  the  purpose  of  compelling  the 
British  troops  to  evacuate  the  town,  Hancock  advised  its  being  done  imme- 
diately, if  it  would  benefit  the  cause,  although  nearly  his  whole  property  con- 
sbted  in  houses  and  other  real  estate  in  the  capital.  Charles  Carroll, *of  Car 
rollton,  and  Hancock,  probably  risked  more  property  on  the  event  of  the  revo 
hitionary  struggle  than  any  other  two  individuals.  The  estate  at  Quincy,  which 
was  his  inheritance,  is  now  the  property  of  the  illustrious  Adams  family.  The 
old  family  manaion  in  Boston  is  still  in  the  possession  of  the  heirs  of  Governor 
Hancoek,  and  rented  as  a  private  dwelling.  The  main  building  is  of  hewm 
,  and  commands  a  heantUnl  prospect. 
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THOMAS   PAINE. 


Thomas  Painb  was  bom  January  29, 1737,  at  Thetford,  in  Norfolk, 
land,  where  his  father,  a  quaker,  carried  on  the  business  of  a  staymaker,  Mnd 
brought  up  his  son  to  it.  He  subsequently  became  an  exciseman,  and  was  living  at 
Lewes,  in  Sussex,  when  he  lost  his  situation,  in  consequence  of  keeping  a  U^ 
bacconist's  shop,  which  was  considered  incompatible  with  his  duties.  His  lit* 
erary  abilities  having  appeared  in  a  pamphlet  composed  by  him  in  order  to  show 
the  necessi^  of  advancing  the  salaries  of  excisemen,  he  was  introduced  to  Dr. 
Franklin,  who  urged  him  to  come  to  America,  and  use  his  pen  in  behalf  of  the  col- 
onies. He  accordingly  came  here,  and  reached  Philadelphia  in  1774.  At  first 
he  conducted  the  Pennsylvania  Gazette,  which,  from  the  boldness  of  its  argu- 
ments, attracted  considerable  notice.  He  then  published  his  celebrated  pam^ 
'  phlet,  entitled  "  Common  Sense,**  which  had  a  prodigious  sale,  and  undoubcedijr 
accelerated  the  Declaration  of  Independence.  For  this  production,  the  legisla* 
ture  of  Pennsylvania  voted  him  jC500.  He  was  afterward  also  rewarded  with 
a  grant  of  five  hundred  acres  of  well-cultivated  land,  from  the  state  of  New 
York,  and  made  clerk  to  the  committee  for  foreign  afifairs.  Soon  aDer  the  Dec 
laration  of  Independence,  he  wrote  the  first  numlm  of  the  **  Crisis.**  The  object 
m[  this  tract  was  good,  the  method  excelleoti  and  the  langvagB  soiled  to  the  d»> 
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pressed  spirits  of  the  army,  of  public  bodies,  and  of  private  citiiens,  cbeering. 
Washingtoii,  defeated  on  Long  Island,  had  retreated  to  New  York,  and  been 
driveo  with  great  loss  from  Forts  Washington  and  Lee.  The  |[allant  little  arm^, 
overwhelmed  with  a  rapid  succession  of  misfortunes,  was  dwmdling  awa^,  and 
■U  seenoied  to  be  over  with  the  cause  when  scarcely  a  blow  had  l^en  struck. 
^  Thesey"*  said  the  ^  Crisis,"  *'  aro  the  times  that  try  men's  souls.  The  summer 
soldier,  end  the  sunshine  patriot  will,  in  this  crisis,  slurink  from  the  service  of 
his  country ;  but  he  that  stands  it  now,  deserves  the  love  and  thanks  of  man 
and  woman.  Tyranny,  like  hell,  is  not  easily  conquered ;  yet  we  have  this 
consolation  with  us,  that  the  harder  the  conflict,  the  more  glorious  the  triumph : 
what  we  obtain  too  cheap  we  esteem  too  lightly."  The  effect  of  it  was  almost 
miraculous ;  the  army  was  inspirited  with  new  energy,  statesmen  were  encour- 
aged,  hope  succeeded  to  despair,  cheerfulness  to  ^oom,  and  firmness  to  irreso- 
lutioD.  This  number  was  succeeded  by  several  others  during  the  war,  each 
written  for  a  particular  object,  which  it  always  accomplished ;  and  it  may  be 
said  that  his  pen  was  almost  as  formidable  as  the  cannon,  in  the  success  of  the 
revolutionary  cause  at  different  periods. 

In  1787,  he  embarked  for  France,  and  after  visiting  Paris,  went  to  England, 
with  a  view  to  the  prosecution  of  a  project  relative  to  the  construction  of  an  iron 
bridge,  of  his  own  invention,  at  Rotherham,  in  Yorkshire.  This  scheme  in- 
volved him  in  considerable  difficulties ;  but  his  writings,  in  which  he  foretold, 
or  rather  recommended,  the  change  that  was  approaching  in  France,  brought 
him  a  supply  of  money.  On  the  appearance  of  Burke's  Reflections  on  the 
French  Revolution,  he  wrote  the  first  part  of  his  celebrated  "  Rights  of  Man," 
in  answer  to  that  work.  The  second  part  was  published  eariy  in  1792 ;  and, 
May  21st,  in  that  year,  a  proclamation  was  issued  against  wicked  and  seditious 
inblications,  evidently  alluding  to,  though  it  did  not  name,  the  "  Rights  of  Man." 
On  the  same  day,  die  attorney-general  conunenced  a  prosecution  against  Paine 
as  the  author  of  that  work.  While  the  trial  was  pending,  he  was  chosen  mem- 
ber of  the  national  convention  for  the  department  of  Calais ;  and,  making  his 
escape,  he  set  off  for  France,  and  arrived  there  in  September,  1792.  The  gas- 
rison  at  Calais  were  under  arms  to  receive  this  *'  friend  of  liberty  f  the  tri-col- 
ored  cockade  was  presented  to  him  by  the  mayor,  and  the  handsomest  womsa 
in  the  town  was  selected  to  place  it  in  his  hat.  Meantime  Paine  had  been  de- 
clared in  Paris  worthy  of  the  honors  of  citizenship,  and  he  proceeded  thither, 
where  he  was  received  with  every  demonstration  of  joy.  On  the  trial  of  Louis 
XVI.,  he  voted  against  the  sentence  of  death,  proposing  hit  imprisonment  during 
the  war,  and  his  banishment  afterward.  This  conduct  offended  the  Jacobins, 
and,  toward  the  close  of  1793,  he  was  excluded  from  the  convention,  on  the 
ground  of  being  a  foreigner  (though  naturalized) ;  and,  immediately  after,  he 
was  arrested  and  committed  to  the  Luxembourg.  Just  before  his  confinement, 
he  had  finished  the  first  part  of  his  deistical  work,  entitled  the  "  Age  of  Rea- 
son ;**  and,  having  confided  it  to  the  care  of  his  friend,  Joel  B«rlow,  it  was  pub- 
lished. On  the  ftdl  of  Robespierre,  he  was  released ;  in  1795  he  published  ths 
second  part  of  his  *'  Age  of  Reason  f  and,  in  May,  1796,  he  addressed  to  the 
council  of  five  hundred  a  work  entitled,  the  **  Decline  and  Fall  of  the  System 
of  Finance  in  England,'*  and  also  published  his  pamphlet  entitled  "  Agrarian 
Justice."  Fearful  of  being  captured  by  English  cruisers,  he  remained  in  France 
till  August,  1602,  when  he  embarked  for  America,  and  readied  Baltimore  the 
fioQowing  October.  His  subsequent  life  was  by  no  means  happy ;  for,  although 
occupied  in  various  mechanical  speculations,  and  other  eMn>ssing  pursuits,  and 
.possessed  of  a  decent  competence,  his  attacks  upon  te  Bible  am  upon  Wssh- 
lagton,  exceedingly  narrowed  his  circle  of  acquaintance ;  and  his  isten 
tended  to  the  injury  of  his  health,  and  the  ultimate  production  of  a  soai[ 
•f  disorders,  to  which  he  fell  s  victim,  Jttfts  8, 1W9,  mgnA^twmiopmm^ 
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CHARLES   CARROLL. 


Charles  Carroll,  of  Carrollton,  was  born  on  the  twentieth  of  September, 
1737,  at  Annapolis,  in  the  state  of  Maryland.  He  descended  from  a  nighty 
respectable  Irish  family,  who  had  emigrated  to  this  country  in  the  reign  of 
William  and  Mary,  and  were  distinguished  as  patriots  in  the  troubles  of  the 
colony,  which  soon  after  that  period  sprung  up.  For  a  while,  the  catholics 
were  persecuted  and  deprived  of  the  right  of  suffrage ;  but,  by  a  manly  re- 
sistance to  tyranny,  they  were  restored  to  the  privileges  granted  to  them  by 
charter. 

At  a  very  early  age,  Charles  Carroll  of  Carrollton  was  sent  to  St.  Omars,  to 
be  edhcated ;  from  thence,  after  a  short  time.  He  was  removed  to  Rheims,  to 
the  college  of  Louis  Le  Grand ;  and  from  thence  to  one  of  the  best  institutions 
in  France,  for  the  study  of  civil  law.  After  becoming  well  versed  in  this 
science,  more  calculated  than  any  other,  to  expand  the  mind  for  the  reception 
and  discussion  of  great  political  truths,  he  passed  over  to  London,  and  com- 
menced his  term  at  the  Temple  for  the  study  of  common  law.  This  study 
sharpens  the  wits,  and  opens  the  great  fountain  of  Anglo-Saxon  liberty  to  the 
patient  investigator  of  English  history.  After  finishing  his  studies  and  his 
travels,  he  returned  to  his  native  land  at  the  ripe  age  of  twenty-seven,  and  was 
hailed  by  the  best  judges  as  a  well-read  scholar*  and  an  accomplished  gentle- 
man. Foreign  courts  had  not  damped  his  love  of  liberty.  At  this  period  the 
discussions  with  the  mother-country  and  the  colonies,  upon  great  points  of  na- 
tional  law,  had  commenced,  and  soon  were  carried  on  with  great  warmth  and 
pertinacity  by  both  parties.  Mr.  Carroll  did  not  hesitate  for  a  moment,  but 
took  side  with  the  lovers  of  liber^.  He  wielded  a  ready  pen,  and  it  was  soon 
engaged  in  the  glorious  cause.  Like  others,  he,  for  some  time,  did  not  wish  So 
Ibe  known ;  but  his  writings  were  so  satisfactory  to  his  countrymen  that  hie 
••erel  eenid  not  long  be  kept    Some  of  his  political  antagonists  were  i 
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ftm  ftrai  mtn  hi  MMjrlaad.  He  hnmw  tkat  u  uppeal  rnrnd  be  made  to  anBi, 
ted  he  boldlj^  edFtoced  his  seotimeme  es  this  nead,  and  recoanneDded  due 
preparatioae  for  sveh  an  STent.  At  this  time  bat  few  Toieee  had  been  raised 
Is  this  in  any  part  of  the  coontry.  Early  in  1776,  he  was  sent  as  one  of  a 
comoiission  to  Canada,  to  induce  the  people  of  that  prorince  to  join  us  in  op- 
posing the  mother-country.  The  disasters  which  had  preriously  befallen  our 
.  arms  in  that  quarter  rendered  the  mission  ine(l*ectoal.  Mr.  Carroll  returned  in 
June,  1776,  and  instantly  repaired  to  the  convention  of  Maryland,  of  which  he 
was  a  member ;  and  there,  urging  them  to  withdraw  the  instructions  that  body 
had  giren  their  delegates  in  Congress,  not  to  vote  for  independence,  at  length 
found  his  exertions  crowned  with  success.  Mr.  Carroll  was  now  appointed  a 
delegate  to  Congress,  and,  with  his  colleagues,  was  free  to  act  upon  the  great 
qiestion  as  they  pleased. 

On  the  18th  of  July,  he  presented  his  credentials  to  the  continental  congress 
at  Philadelphia,  and  on  the  2d  of  August  following,  subscribed  bis  name  to  the 
immortal  instrument.  He  was  considered  now  as  the  most  fearless  man  of  the 
age ;  for  he  had  more  to  risk,  in  point  of  property,  than  any  other  man  in  the 
whole  community,  Hancock  not  excepted.  On  the  day  he  entered  Congress 
he  was  appointed  to  the  board  of  war,  of  which  he  was  an  efficient  memben 
During  the  whole  of  the  perilous  conflict,  he  bore  his  part  with  unabated 
ardor,  often  being  at  the  same  time  a  member  of  the  convention  of  his  native 
ttate,  and  a  member  of  Congress ;  a  double  duty,  which  required  great  energy 
and  industry  to  perform ;  but,  so  ably  did  he  discharge  his  duties,  that  both 
bodies  were  satisfied  with  his  attention  to  each.  In  1778,  he  left  Congress,  and 
devoted  himself  to  the  councils  of  his  native  state,  but  always  with  an  eye  lo 
the  great  interests  of  the  nation. 

When  the  constitution  of  the  United  States  went  into  operation,  Mr.  Carroll 
#as  elected  a  senator  from  Maryland,  and  took  his  seat  at  the  city  of  New 
York,  at  the  organization  of  the  government,  on  the  30th  of  April,  1789.  He 
was  elected  a  second  time  to  this  situation. 

He  was  never  an  office-seeker,  nor  ever  from  caution  or  timidity  flinched 
from  any  honest  responsibility,  in  the  darkest  hour  of  the  republic. 

In  the  year  1801,  he  quitted  public  life,  as  far  as  such  a  man  could  do  so. 
He  had  now  reacheid  his  grand  climacteric,  and  was  willing  and  desirous  that 
younger  men  should  take  the  field  of  politics,  hardly  dreaming  then  that  he 
was  to  enjoy  another  age  of  man,  in  the  fulness  of  intellectual  vigor.  The  last 
thirty  years  of  his  life  passed  away  in  serenity  and  happiness,  almost  unparal- 
lelM  in  the  history  of  man.  He  enjoyed,  as  it  were,  an  Indian-summer  of 
existence,  a  tranquil  and  lovely  period,  when  the  leaves  of  the  forest  are  richly 
variegated,  but  not  yet  seared ;  when  the  parent-bird  and  the  spring  nestling 
are  of  the  same  flock,  and  move  on  equal  wing ;  when  the  day  of  increase  and 
the  day  of  the  necessity  of  provisions  are  gone ;  i»hen  the  fruits  of  the  earth 
ne  abundant,  and  the  lakes  of  the  woods  are  as  smooth  and  joyous  as  if  reflect- 
ing the  bowers  of  Eden.  Such  an  Indian  summer  this  patriot  enjoyed ;  his 
life  was  thrice,  yea,  four  times  blessed ;  blessed  in  his  birth  and  education,  in 
his  health,  in  his  basket,  and  in  his  store ;  blessed  in  his  numerous  and  honor- 
aUe  progeny,  which  extend  to  several  generations ;  blessed  in  the  protracted 
oieasure  of  his  days,  in  which  were  crowded  the  events  of  many  centuries ;  and 
blessed  in  the  wonderful  prosperity  of  his  country,  whose  population  had  since 
his  birth  increased  from  nine  hundred  thousand  souls  to  more  than  twelve 
millions,  enjoying  the  blessings  of  freemen.  It  is,  perh^is,  from  the  fact,  thai 
Ab  world  think  it  quite  enough  for  one  mortal  that  he  should  be  virtuous,  pros* 
parous,  and  enjoy  a  green  old  age,  that  an  analjrsis  of  his  intellectual  powers^ 
or  a  description  of  his  rare  attainraenta,  has  seldom  been  attempted ;  but  talents 
^  he  had .  thai  made  him  one  of  the  Bioat  successful  of  the  bu«^ 
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men  of  tfie  nHMneAtcms  period  in  wiiidi  ke  liTai  »  fMiiod  when  dHt 
which  the  head  conceived  the  hand  wm  ready  to  eseonto.  There  were  too 
few  at  that  time,  and  ^oae  too  zealous  to  make  the  proper  divieion  of  labor. 
The  senator  armed  for  the  field,  and  the  soldier  met  with  the  coBscript  (atliera. 

Mr.  Carroll  was  an  orator.  His  eloquence  was  of  the  smooth,  gentle,  satis* 
factory  kind,  delighting  all,  and  conTincing  many.  It  is  not  pretended  that, 
like  John  Adams,  he  oame  down  upon  his  hearers  As  with  the  thunderblast  from 
Sinai,  raising  the  tables  cf  independence  on  high,  and  threatening  in  his  wrath 
to  break  them  if  thoT  were  not  received  by  the  people ;  nor  that,  like  Dickmi- 
son,  he  eshausted  rhetoric  and  metaphysics  to  gain  his  end,  and  was  for  ever 
striving  to  be  heard ;  but  Carroll  came  to  his  subject  well-informed,  thoroughly 
imbued  with  its  spirit ;  and  with  happy  conceptions  and  graoefol  delivery,  aad 
with  chaste  and  delicate  language,  he,  without  violence,  conquered  the  imdefw 
standings,  and  led  captive^  the  senses  of  bis  hearers.  AU  was  natoral,  yet 
swset  and  polished  as  education  could  mske  it.  He  never  seemed  fatigiic4 
«  with  his  labors,  nor  faint  with  his  exertions.  His  blood  and  judgment  were  oo 
well  commingled,  that  his  highest  effort  was  aa  easy  and  natural  as  if  he  bad 
been  engaged  in  the  course  of  ordinary  duties.  This  luippy  Isculty  continued 
with  the  patriarch  until  his  latest  days,  for  his  conversation  had  that  elegant 
vivacity  and  delicacy  that  characterized  the  sage  Nestor  of  elder  times,  whose 
words  fell  like  vernal  snows  as  he  spake  to  the  people. 

His  serenity,  and  in  no  small  degree,  perhaps,  his  longevity,  were  owing  to 
die  permanency  of  his  principles.  In  early  life,  he  founded  his  political  creed 
en  the  rights  o(  man,  and  reposing  his  iaith  in  the  religion  of  his  fathers,  he 
Mt  none  of  those  vacillations  and  changes  so  common  in  times  of  political  or 
religious  agitations.  Mr.  Carroll  died  near  the  close  of  the  year  IBdlUt  in  the 
ainety-sizth  year  of  his  age. 


DANIEL   BOONE. 


Danisl  BooifB,  one  of  the  first  sdventursn  who  penetrated  inte  die  wilds 
ef  Kentucky,  was  bom  in  Virginia,  in  1737.  He  was,  almost  from  his  inhnej, 
addicted  to  hunting  in  the  woods.  He  emigsated  early  to  North  Carolina,  then 
recently  settled.  Having  determined  to  cross  the  wilderness  bordering  on  the 
Cumberland  mountains,  in  quest  of  the  region  of  .Kentucky,  then  litde  known, 
he  set  out  on  his  expedition  with  five  companions,  May  1, 1769.  June  7,di^ 
arrived  at  Red  river,  north  of  the  Kentucky.  A  short  time  sfterward,  Boone 
and  one  of  his  companions,  John  Stewart,  was  captured  by  a  party  of  savages. 
They  soon  escaped,  but  could  discover  no  traces  of  their  friends,  who  had  re- 
turned home.  Boone  and  Stewart  would  have  been  constrained  to  follow  thenit 
had  not  Squire  Boone,  the  brother  of  Daniel,  pursued  their  track  from  Ncvth 
Carolina,  and  relieved  them  with  a  few  necessaries.  Shortly  afterward.  Stew* 
art  was  kiUed  by  the  Indians,  and  the  two  Boones  were  left  the  only  whhe 
men  in  the  wilderness.  They  passed  the  winter  in  a  cabin.  In  May,  1770, 
Boone's  brother  returned  home.  In  July  of  the  same  year,  however,  he  came 
iwck,  according  to  agreement.  They  then  traversed  the  country  to  the  Cum* 
berland  river,  and,  the  following  year,  returned  to  their  families,  with  a  deter« 
mination  of  removing  with  them  to  Kentucky.  In  •September,  1773,  Boons 
leommenced  his  removal'  to  Kentucky,  with  his  own,  and  five  other  familiee^ 
4nid  was  joined  by  forty  men,  who  placed  themselves  under  his  guidance.  fie»i|^ 
*altaeked  by  die  Indians,  six  of  his  men  were  slain,  sad  the  oatde  belongii^  $0 
ihe  party  Aspersed.    The«nmver8r letmad,  muatrnvfamic^UKti^  fettlwmO 
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on  Clinch  riTer,  aboot  forty  miles  from  the  ecene  of  action.  A  taatptttf  of 
North  Carolina,  haring  formed  a  plan  of  purchasing  the  lands  on  the  south  sida 
of  the  Kentucky  river  from  the  southern  Indians,  employed  Boone  to  buy  a  tract 
ci  the  country,  the  limits  of  which  were  described  to  him.  He  performed  &o 
senrice,  and  soon  after,  made  a  road  from  the  settlements  on  the  Hokton  to  the 
Kentucky  river,  notwithstanding  the  incessant  attack  of  the  Indians,  in  which 
four  of  his  men  were  killed,  and  five  wounded.  In  April,  1T75,  he  built  a  fort 
at  a  salt-spring,  on  the  southern  bank  of  the  Kentucky,  where  Boonesborougb  is 
now  situated.  It  consisted  of  a  blockhouse  and  several  cabins,  enclosed  with 
palisades.  In  1777,  he  sustained  two  sieges  in  Boonesboromgh,  from  the  In« 
dians,  but  repulsed  them.  In  the  following  year,  however,  Feb.  7,  Boone  waa 
taken  prisoner  by  the  savages,  while  hunting,  with  a  number  of  his  men.  In 
May,  Uiey  were  conducted  to  Detroit,  where  they  experienced  great  kindness 
from  Governor  Hamilton,  the  British  commander  of  that  post,  h  \  even  offered 
the  Indians  one  hundred  pounds  for  their  prisoner,  in  order  that  be  might  I^ 
erate  him  on  parole,  but  they  would  not  part  with  him,  having  conceived  for 
him  sentiments  of  great  affection  and  respect.  On  his  return,  he  was  adopted 
by  one  of  the  principal  chiefs  at  Chilicothe,  and  might  have  been  happy  in  thia 
situation,  had  not  the  thoughts  of  his  wife  and  children  continually  kept  alive 
the  desire  of  escape.  This  he  effected  one  morning,  having  arisen  at  the  usuml 
hunting  hour,  and  departed  apparently  for  the  woods,  but  in  reality  for  Boones« 
borough.  He  arrived  there  on  the  2(Hh  of  June,  after  a  journey  of  one  hnndred 
and  sixty  miles,  which  he  performed  in  four  days,  having  eaten,  it  is  said,  but 
one  meal  during  that  time.  On  the  8th  of  August,  a  bo^y  of  savages,  to  the 
number  of  four  hundred  and  fifty,  commanded  by  Canadian  Frenchmen,  and 
some  of  their  own  chiefs,  invested  the  fort,  with  British  colors  flying.  Boone 
was  summoned  to  surrender,  but  announced  his  determination,  and  that  of  the 
garrison,  who  amounted  to  but  fifty  men,  "  to  defend  the  fort  as  long  as  a  maa 
of  them  was  alive."  The  enemy  then  resolved  to  obtain  it  by  stratagem,  and 
requested  that  nine  of  the  principal  persons  of  the  garrison  would  come  out  and 
treat  with  them,  promising  terms  so  favorable  that  the  invitation  was  accepted. 
After  the  articles  of  the  treaty  had  been  signed,  Boone  and  his  companions 
were  told  that  it  was  customary,  on  such  occasions,  among  the  Indians,  for  twe 
of  them  to  shake  each  white  man  by  the  hand,  in  order  to  evince  the  sincerity 
of  their  friendship.  This  was  also  agreed  to ;  and,  accordingly,  two  Indians 
approached  each  of  the  nine,  and,  taking  his  hand,  grappled  him,  with  the  in- 
tent of  making  him  prisoner.  Their  object  being  then  immediately  perceived, 
Boone  and  his  party  extricated  themselves,  and  retreated  into  the  fort,  amid  ft 
heavy  fire  from  the  savages.  An  attack  was  then  quickly  commenced,  and 
continued  until  the  20th  of  August,  when  the  enemy  abandoned  the  siege.  This 
was  the  last  attempt  of  the  Indians  to  possess  themselves  of  Boonedborongh. 
In  October,  as  Boone  was  returning  from  the  Blue  Licks  with  his  brother,  the  lau 
ter  was  slain,  and  Boone  pursued  by  a  party  of  Indians  for  three  miles,  by  the 
aid  of  a  dog ;  but,  having  killed  the  animal,  he  escaped.  In  1782,  the  depre- 
datioas  of  the  savages  increasing  to  an  intolerable  extent,  Boone,  with  other 
militia  officers,  collected  one  hundred  and  seventy-six  men,  and  went  in  pursuit 
of  a  large  body,  who  had  marched  beyond  the  Blue  Licks  to  a  bend  in  the  maia 
fork  of  the  Licking  river,  forty  miles  from  Lexington.  They  overtook  them 
August  19,  but,  being  much  inferior  in  numbers,  were  obliged  to  retreau  Gen* 
erftl  Clark,  then  at  d^e  falls  of  the  Ohio,  immediately  assembled  a  considerablo 
number  of  men,  and  conunenced  the  pursuit  of  the  savages,  accompanied  by 
Boone.  From  that  time  until  1798,  Boone  resided  alternately  in  Kentucky  and 
in  Virginia.  In  that  year  he  removed  to  Upper  Louisiana,  where  he  received 
a  grant  from  the  Spanish  authorities  of  two  thousand  acres  of  land.  His  chil- 
dmi,  friends,  aad  ioUowess,  were  also  psesented  with  eight  hundred  acres  seek 
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He  vetoed  with  Aem,  on  the  Missouri  ri^er,  at  Charette,  some  distance  be* 
Tond  the  inhabited  parts  of  the  country,  where  he  followed  his  usual  course  of 
life,  hunting  and  trapping  for  bears,  until  Seotember,  1822,  when  he  died,  at  the 
residence  of  his  son,  Major  A.  Boone,  in  Montgomery  county,  in  the  d5th  year 
€f  his  age.  He  had  been  gradually  declining  for  some  years  previous  to  his 
decease.  It  is  related,  that,  some  time  before  that  event,  he  had  two  coffins 
made  out  of  a  favorite  cherry-tree,  the  first  of  which  not  fitting,  he  gave  to  a 
son-in-law ;  in  the  second  he  was  buried,  having  bestowed  on  it  %  fine  polish 
Igr  a  coarse  of  rubbing  for  several  years. 


BENJAMIN   WEST. 

Bbn^amin  West,  one  of  the  most  distinguished  artists  America  has  yel 
produced,  was  bom  near  Springfield,  Pennsylvania,  October  10,  1738.  His 
first  essay  in  the  arts  was  made  when  he  was  seven  years  old ;  for  being  left 
in  charge  of  a  sleeping  child,  he, attempted  to  represent  its  features  on  paper^ 
with  pen  and  ink.  His  success  was  such  as  to  call  forth  the  admiration  of 
his  parents.  Soon  after  this  he  procured  from  some  Indians  the  red  and  yellow 
eaims  used  by  them  for  decorating  their  persons ;  and  these  with  blue  from  his 
mother's  pad  of  indigo,  enabled  him  to  give  the  colors  of  the  objects  pictured. 

The  first  money  received  by  young  West  for  his  labors  as  an  artist,  was 
from  Mr.  Wayne,  for  drawings  on  poplar  boards  ;  and  Dr.  Morris  made  him  a 
present  of  a  *'  few  dollars  to  buy  paints  with."  His  first  eflTorts  at  portrait- 
painting  was  at  Lancaster.  A  gunsmith,  named  Henry,  employed  him  to  paint 
the  death  s(  Socrates,  and  loaned  him  the  book  to  make  him  acquainted  with 
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the  eyent.    A  workman  stood  as  a  model  for  one  of  the  figures.    This  led  t^- 

the  study  of  the  human  form,  and  showed  the  youth  the  importance  of  anatomy 
as  connected  with  the  arts  of  design. 

In  1756,  Wesfs  mother  died ;  and  in  that  year  our  painter  left  his  hirthplace, 
and  came  to  Philadelphia.  Here  he  pursued  his  professional  ayocations  as  a . 
portrait-painter  for  some  time  and  with  marked  success.  After  a  while  he 
visited  New  York,  where  he  remained  eleven  months,  constantly  occupied ;  at 
this  time  a  favorable  opportunity  occurring  to  visit  Europe,  West  embarked  for 
Italy,  beiag  then  twen^-one  years  of  age.  At  that  time,  the  sight  of  an  Amer- . 
ican  artist,  and  that  one  too  a  quaker,  was  by  no  means  common  in  Italy,  and 
West  was  everywhere  received  with  the  attention  to  which  his  talents  entitled 
him.  At  Rome,  he  met  with  the  distinguished  artist,  Mengs,  who  treated  him 
with  great  kindness,  and  even  advised  him  as  to  a  proper  course  to  be  pursued 
for  his  improvement.  "  See,"  said  he,  "  and  examine  everything  deserving  of 
your  attention  here,  and  af^er  making  a  few  drawings  of  about  half  a  dozen  of 
the  best  statues,  go  to  Florence,  and  observe  what  has  been  done  for  art  in 
the  collections  there.  Then  proceed  to  Bologna,  and  study  the  works  of  the 
Carracci ;  afterward  visit  Parma,  and  examine  attentively  the  pictures  of  Cor- 
regie ;  and  then  go  to  Venice,  and  view  the  productions  of  Tintoretto,  Titian, 
and  Paul  Veronese.  When  you  have  made  this  tour,  come  back  to  Rome,  and 
paint  an  historical  composition  to  be  exhibited  to  the  Roman  public." 

After  a  severe  illness  of  eleyen  months,  West  proceeded  on  the  tour  recom- 
mended  by  Mengs,  and  returning  to  Rome,  painted  his  pictures  of  Cimon  and 
Iphigenia,  and  Angelica  and  Medona.  These  procured  for  him  academical 
honors.  He  now  determined  to  visit  England,  and  on  the  20th  of  June,  1763y 
we  find  him  at  London.  The  commencement  of  his  career  in  that  city,  is  thus 
stated  by  Mr.  Leslie :  ''  When  Mr.  West  arrived  in  London,  the  general  opin- 
ion  was  so  unfavorable  to  modern  art,  that  it  was  scarcely  thought  possible  for 
an  artist  to  paint  an  historical  or  fancy  picture  worthy  to  hang  up  beside  the 
old  masters.  Hogarth  had  produced  his  matchless  pictures  in  vain.  The 
connoisseur  who  would  have  ventured  to  place  the  inimitable  scenes  of  the 
"  Marriage  a  la  mode,"  on  his  walls  (I  mean  the  pictures,  the  prints  were  in 
great  request),  would  have  hazarded  most  fearfully  his  reputation  for  taste. 
This  prejudice  against  living  genius  continued  until  the  arrival  of  West,  and  il 
must  have  required  some  courage  in  a  young  man  at  that  time  to  make  his 
appearance  in  England,  in  the  character  of  an  historical  painter.  One  of  the 
first  pictures,  if  not  the  very  first  he  produced,  was  from  the  story  of  Pylades 
and  Oreites  (there  is  an  admirable  copy  of  it  in  this  country,  painted  by  Mr. 
Sully).  This  picture  attracted  so  much  attention,  that  Mr.  West's  servant  was 
employed  from  rooming  till  night  in  opening  the  door  to  visiters,  and  the  man 
received  a  considerable  sum  of  money  by  showing  it,  while  the  master  was 
obliged  to  content  himself  with  empty  praise.  All  admired,  but  no  one  dared 
to  buy  it.  It  was  curious  enough,  however,  that  the  reputation  of  this  picture 
raised  him  into  high  favor  as  a  portrait-painter. 

West's  .talents  thus  becoming  known,  soon  made  him  acquainted,  among 
others,  with  the  archbishop  of  York,  for  whom  he  painted  his^grippina.  His 
success  in  the  management  of  this  subject,  procured  his  presentation  to  George 
III.  **  The  king  received  West  with  easy  frankness,  assisted  him  to  place  the 
Agrippina  in  a  favorable  light,  removed  the  attendants,  and  brought  in  the 
queen,  to  whom  he  presented  our  quaker.  He  related  to  her  majesty  the  his* 
tory  of  the  picture,  and  bade  her  notice  the  simplicity  of  the  design  and  the 
beauty  of  the  coloring.  *  There  is  another  noble  Roman  subject,'  observed  his 
majesty,  *  the  departure  of  Regulus  from  Rome — would  it  not  make  a  fine  pic- 
ture?' 'It  is  a  magnificent  subject,'  said  the  painter.  'Then,'  replied  the 
king,  'you  shall  paint  it  for  me.'    He  turned  with  a  smile  to  the  queen,  and 
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■aid,  *Tlie  arcnbuhop  mado  cme  of  his  loiis  read  Tadliia  to  Mr.  Wost,  b«t  I 
will  read  Livy  to  him  myaelf-^that  part  whore  he  describes  the  departure  of 
Regulus.'  So  saying,  he  read  the  passage  very  gracefully,  and  then  repeated 
his  command  that  the  picture  should  be  painted." 

The  Regulus  was  successful,  and  was  followed  by  tho  "  Death  of  Wolfe,**  in 
which  he  substituted  the  costume  of  the  day  for  the  classic  dress.  Mr  Wast 
now  suggested  to  the  king  a  series  of  pictures  on  the  progress  of  reirealed 
religion,  which  were  ordered.  He  diyided  his  subject  *'  into  four  dispensations  ^ 
the  AntediluTian,  the  Patriarchal,  the  Mosaical,  and  the  Prophetical.  Th^v 
contained  in  all  thirty-six  subjects,  eighteen  of  which  belonged  to  the  Old  Tes- 
tament, the  rest  to  the  New.  They  were  all  sketched,  and  twenty-eig^t  were 
executed,  for  which  West  received  in  all  jE72  1,705.  A  work  so  raried,  so  ex- 
tensive, and  so  noble  in  its  nature,  was  never  before  undertaken  by  any  painter."* 

Anodier  extensive  series  of  historical  pictures  painted  by  West,  was  drawn 
from  the  reign  of  Edward  III.;  they  were:  1.  Edward  III.  embracing  the 
black  prince,  after  the  battle  of  Cressy.  2.  The  Installation  and  order  of  the 
Garter.  3.  The  black  prince  receiving  the  king  of  France  and  his  sons  pris* 
oner8„  al  Poictiers.  4.  St.  George  vanquishing  the  Dragon.  5.  Queen  Phtt* 
lipa  defeating  David  of  Scotland,  in  the  battle  of  Neville's  cross.  6.  Queen 
J^hiBipa  mterceding  with  Edward  for  the  Burgesses  of  Calais. '  7.  King  Edward 
forciitig  a  passage  of  the  Somme.  8.  King  Edward  crowning  Sir  Eustace  de 
Ribaumoal  at  Calais.  These  works  are  very  large.  They  were  the  fruit  ef 
long  study  and  much  labor,  and  with  the  exception  of  the  Death  of  Wolfe  (aa 
engraving  of  which  is  placed  on  page  303)  and  the  Battle  of  La  Hogue,  thoy 
were  the  best  of  all  the  numerous  works  of  this  artist. 

On  the  death  of  Re3moIds,  West  was  chosen  president  of  the  Royal  Acade- 
my, and  delivered  his  inaugural  address  in  March,  1792.  In  1802,  West  wa* 
dismissed  from  employment  by  the  successor  of  George  III.  '*  This  extraor- 
dinary proceeding,'*  says  Gait,  "  rendered  the  studies  of  the  best  part  of  the 
artist's  life  useless,  and  deprived  him  of  that  honorable  provision,  the  fruit  pf 
his  talents  and  industry,  on  which  he  had  counted  for  the  repose  of  his  decli- 
ning years.  For  some  time  it  affected  him  deeply,  and  he  was  at  a  loss  what 
step  to  take."  But  he,  however,  still  continued  his  professional  pursuits^ 
and  painted  the  '*  Healing  in  the  Temple,"  a  copy  of  which  he  presented  to  the 
Pennsylvania  hospital ;  this  was  followed  by  the  '*  Descent  of  the  Holy  Ghost 
and  Christ  at  the  Jordan,"  ten  feet  by  fourteen ;  the  "  Crucifixion,"  sixteen  feel 
by  twenty-eight ;  the  *♦  Ascension,"  twelve  feet  by  eighteen ;  and  the  **  Inspira- 
tion of  St.  Peter,"  of  nearly  the  same  size.  Nor  must  we  omit  to  mention  his 
"  Christ  rejected,"  or  his  *'  Death  on  the  Pale  Horse,"  recently  exhibited  in  the 
United  States.  West's  health  now  began  to  decline.  Domestic  sorrow  min- 
gled with  professional  disappointment.  Elizabeth  Shelwell — for  more  than  fif^ 
years  his  kind  and  tender  companion— died  on  the  6th  of  December,  1817,  and 
West,  seventy-nine  years  old,  felt  that  he  was  soon  to  follow.  His  wife  and  be 
had  loved  each  other  some  sixty  years — ^had  seen  their  children's  children,  and 
the  world  had  no  compensation  to  offer.  He  began  to  sink,  and  though  still 
to  be  found  at  his  easel,  his  hand  had  lost  its  early  alacrity.  It  was  evideat 
that  all  this  was  to  cease  soon  ;  that^he  was  suffering  a  slow,  and  a  general 
and  easy  decay.  The  venerable  old  man  sat  in  his  study  among  his  favorite 
pictures,  a  breathing  image  of  piety  and  contentment,  awaiting  cdmly  the  hour 
of  his  dissolution.  Without  any  fixed  complaint,  his  mental  faculties  unimpaired^ 
his  cheerfulness  uneclipsed,  and  with  looks  serene  and  benevolent,  he  expired 
1 1th  March,  1820,  in  the  eighty-second  year  of  his  age.  He  was  buried  be- 
side Reynolds,  Opie,  and  Barry,  in  St.  Paul's  cathedral.  The  pall  was  borne 
by  noblemen,  embassadors,  and  academicians ;  his  two  sons  and  grandson  were 
ahief  mourners  i  and  sixty  coaches  brought  up  the  splendid  procession. 
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WILLIAM   HERSCHEL. 

Wtlliam  Hkrschel,  one  of  the  most  distinguished  astronomers  of  modem 
limes,  was  bom  at  Hanover,  Germany,  in  1738.  His  father,  who  was  a  mu- 
sician, brought  him  up  to  his  own  profession,  and,  at  the  age  of  fourteen,  he 
was  i^aced  in  the  band  of  the  Hanoverian  foot-guards.  Toward  the  close  of 
the  seven  years'  war,  when  the  French  armies  entered  Hanover,  young  Her- 
•chel  resolved  to  visit  England,  but  not  being  able  to  obtain  employment  in  Lon- 
don, he  accepted  a  situation  in  the  band  of  ike  Durham  militia.  When  the 
regimeat  came  to  Doncaster,  Mr.  Herschel  formed  an  acquaintance  with  Dr. 
Miller,  an  eminent  composer  and  organist  of  that  town.  It  happened  about 
this  tinae  that  an  organist  was  also  wanted  at  Halifax,  and,  by  the  advice  of  the 
doctor,  his  young  friend  offered  himself  as  a  candidate  for  the  place,  and  was 
successful.  In  1766,  he  removed  from  Yorkshire  to  Bath,  where  h^  was  cho- 
sen organist  at  the  Octagon  chapel,  and  leader  of  the  orchestra  at  the  public 
rooms.  Although  enthusiastically  fond  of  music,  he  had  for  some  time  devo- 
ted his  leisure  hours  to  the  study  of  mathematics  and  astronomy :  and,  in  1779, 
having  constracted  a  telescope,  and  begun  a  regular  survey  of  the  heavens,  star 
by  star,  he  discovered,  March  13th,  1781,  a  new  primary  planet,  which  he 
named  the  Georgium  Sidus,  in  honor  of  George  III.  The  same  year  he  was 
elected  a  fellow  of  the  Royal  Society,  and  had  the  gold  medal  awarded  him  for 
his  discovery.  His  majesty  now  called  Mr.  Herschel  from  Bath,  and  gave  him 
a  house  at  Slough,  with  a  pension  to  enable  him  to  prosecute  his  favorite  pur- 
suits. After  a  long  series  of  arduous  and  valuable  labors,  in  1802,  he  laid  be- 
fore the  Royal  Society  a  catalogue  of  five  thousand  new  nebule,  nebulous  stars, 
planetary  nebule,  and  clusters  of  stars,  which  he  had  discovered ;  and,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  important  additions  made  by  him  to  the  stock  of  astronomical 
knowledge,  received  from  the  university  of  Oxford  the  honorary  degree  of  doc 
tor  of  laws — ao  honor  which  was  followed  up,  in  1816,  by  the  Guelphic  order 
of  knighthood  from  the  king.  He  continued  his  astronomical  observations  till 
within  a  few  years  of  his  death,  which  took  place  in  1822.  His  highly  gifted 
s<m,  the  present  Sir  Jobn  Herschel,  pursues  nis  father's  scientific  qoyrse  with 
fidor  and  suceess 
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JOHN   FREDERIC   OBERLIN. 


John  Frederic  Oberlin  was  bom  at  Strasburg  in  1740.  Fritz,  as  he  was 
termed  in  his  youth,  was  a  lively,  hearty  boy,  fond  of  innocent  mirth  and  fun. 
He  was  partial  to  military  spectacles,  and  used  to  frequent  the  garrison  parade, 
his  heart  swelling  at  the  sound  of  the  music,  and  his  step  becoming  firmer  as 
he  marched  up  and  dowh.  with  the  soldiers.  But  there  was  no  coarseness  or 
ill-nature  in  his  joyous  disposition.  One  day  in  the  market-place  he  saw  a 
number  of  mischievous  boys  teasing  a  countrywoman,  until,  at  last,  they  caused 
her  to  upset  a  basket  of  eggs  which  she  was  carrying.  The  poor  woman  cried 
at  seeing  the  loss  of  her  little  property.  Fritz  darted  forward,  poured  out  in- 
dignant and  severe  reproaches,  until  the  authors  of  the  mischief  slunk  away, 
then,  asking  the  woman  to  come  home  with  him,  he  brought  down  a  purse 
containing  the  savings  of  his  pocket-money,  which  he  emptied  into  her  hand. 

From  the  school  under  his  father's  care  he  passed  to  the  university,  and  after 
a  course  of  study  chose  the  ministry  as  his  profession.  In  1762,  when  he  waa 
twenty-two  years  of  age,  he  entered  the  household  of  M.  Ziegenhagen,  an  ea 
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ment  surgeon  of  Stnsbnii^,  m  tutor  to  his  children.  In  this  situation  he  con* 
tinued  three  years ;  and  when,  he  quitted  it  he  carried  with  him  the  love  of  his 
pupils,  and  retained  the  friendship  of  M.  Ziegenhagen  during  life. 

Two  years  more  were  passed  in  his  father's  house.  During  that  time  he 
was  assiduous  in  his  studies,  occasionally  assisting  his  father,  and  officiating 
as  a  minister.  But  he  was  anxiously  looking  out  for  some  suitable  employment 
OD  which  he  might  expend  his  energies.  Meantime,  like  many  other  ardent 
young  minds  in  a  similar  situation,  he  endeayored  to  tie  himself  down  to  a 
severe  course  of  study,  and  became  more  than  temperate,  almost  ascetic  in  his 
babits.  But  his  mind  was  not  one  qualified  to  become  great  in  the  learned 
world.  "  The  study  of  languages,"  said  he,  in  a  letter  to  his  learned  brother, 
"requires  a  great  memory,  and  my  memory  is  a  very  poor  one." 

In  1767,  he  was  installed  pastor  of  Waldbach,  an  isolated  canton  in  the  Ban 
de  la  Roche,  a  part  of  the  Yosges  range  of  mountains.  It  was  a  barren  region, 
its  winter  snow  remaining  from  September  to  May,  and  to  fill  up  the  measure  of 
wretchedness  for  the  few  inhabitants  of  the  canton,  it  was  laid  waste  during 
the  "  thirty  years  war,"  and  again,  af(pr  a  short  breathing  time,  in  the  reign  of 
Louis  XIV. 

M.  Siuber  whom  Oberlin  call  his  "  excellent  predecessor,"  was  obliged  to 
resign  his  charge  into  the  hands  of  Oberlin  in  consequence  of  his  declining 
health.  The  situation  was  not  a  very  inviting  one.  Stuber  had  just  been  able 
to  stir  the  soil,  and  to  throw  in  some  seed  of  improvement.  The  old  inhabi- 
tants were  disturbed  m  their  old  ways,  the  young  were  just  awakened  to  a 
sense  of  their  deficiencies,  with  a  kind  of  withering  conviction  that  they  could 
do  little  to  supply  them.  Stuber  had  become  acquainted  with  his  parishioners, 
and  had  succeeded  in  gaining  their  confidence.  But  now  here  was  a  stranger, 
a  young  man,  all  bustle  and  activity,  who  thought  he  could  do  wonders  among 
them,  and  wanted,  forsooth,  to  tuni  everything  topsy-turvy.  Oberlin  committed 
an  error  natural  enough  to  an  ardent  young  mind.  Nb  went  too  eagerly  to 
work.  He  showed  them  their  deficiencies  and  their  wants  too  hastily ;  thus 
tccitly  wounding  self-complacency,  and  rousing  up  hatred  and  jealousy,  until 
the  peasantry,  in  their  ignorant  stupidity,  agreed  to  waylay  and  beat  him,  and 
at  another  time  to  duck  him  in  a  cistern.  His  presence  of  mind  and  authori- 
tative mildness  disconcerted  them.  But  he  also  saw  his  error,  and  that  he 
must  gain  the  hearts  of  the  people  before  he  could  do  any  good  with  them.  So 
he  went  from  house  to  house  until  the  impression  began  to  be  general  that  the 
new  pastor  was,  after  all,  not  unworthy  of  their  confidence,  and  that  he  meant 
them  well.  Then  he  began  his  labors  of  amelioration  with  some  prospect  of 
//  tticcess.  '*  The  Ban  de  la  Roche  had  no  roads.  The  few  passes  in  the  moun- 
'  tains  were  constantly  broken  up  by  the  torrents,  or  obstructed  by  the  loosened 
earth  which  fell  from  the  overhanging  rocks.  The  river  Bruche,  which  flows 
through  the  canton,  had  no  bridge  but  one  of  stepping-stones.  Within  a  few 
miles  of  this  isolated  district  was  Strasburg,  abounding  in  wealth  and  knowl- 
edge, and  all  the  refinements  of  civilization.  He  determined  to  open  a  regular 
communication  between  the  Ban  de  la  Roche  and  that  city ;  to  find  there  a 
market  for  the  produce  of  his  own  district,  and  to  bring  thence  in  exchange 
new  comforts  and  new  means  of  improvement.  He  assembled  the  people,  ex- 
plained his  objects,  and  proposed  that  they  should  blast  the  rocks  to  make  a 
wall  a  mile  and  a  half  in  length,  to  support  a  road  by  the  side  of  the  river,  over 
which  a  bridge  must  also  be  made.  The  peasants,  one  and  all,  declared  the 
thing  was  impossible ;  and  every  one  excused  himself  from  engaging  in  such 
•n  unreasonable  scheme.  Oberlin  exhorted  them,  reasoned  with  them,  appealed 
to  them  as  husbands  and  fathers — but  in  vain.  He  at  last  threw  a  pickaxe 
npon  his  shoulder  and  went  to  work  himself,  assisted  by  a  tnist|r  servant.  He 
nd  soon  the  support  of  feUow-laborers.     He  regarded  not  the^tboms  by  whiek 
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Us  hand*  w«r»  torn,  nor  the  loose  stones  which  fell  froni  the  to€k»  ■ad  braeed 
them.  His  heart  was  in  the  work^  and  no  difficulty  could  stop  him.  He  de- 
voted his  own  lUtle  property  to  the  undertaking;  he  raised  stibscriptions 
mnong  his  old  friends ;  tanAs  were  brought  for  all  who  were  willing  to  use 
them.  On  the  Sunday  the  good  pastor  labored  in  his  calling  as  a  teacher  of 
aacred  truths  ;  but  on  the  Monday  he  rose  with  the  sun  to  his  work  of  practi« 
cal  benevolence,  and  marching  at  the  head  of  two  hundred  of  his  flock,  went 
with  renewed  rigor  to  his  conquest  oyer  the  natural  obstacles  to  the  civilization 
of  the  district.  In  three  years  the  road  was  finished,  the  bridge  was  built,  wad 
the  communication  with  Strasburg  was  established.  The  oidinary  results  of 
intercourse  between  a  poor  and  a  wealthy,  a  rude  and  an  intelligent  community, 
were  soon  felt.  The  people  of  the  Ban  de  la  Roche  obtained  tools,  an  Oberlm 
taught  their  young  men  the  necessity  of  learning  other  trades  besides  that  of 
cultivating  the  earth.  He  apprenticed  the  boys  to  carpenters,  masons,  glaziers, 
blacksmiths,  and  cartwrights,  at  Strasburg.  In  a  few  years  these  arts,  which 
were  wholly  unknown  to  the  district,  began  to  flourish.  The  tools  were  kepi 
in  good  order,  wheel-carriages  became^ common,  the  wretched  cabins  were 
converted  into  snug  cottages,  the  people  felt  the  value  of  these  great  changes, 
and  they  began  to  regard  their  pastor  with  unbounded  reverence.** 

Oberlin  took  up  aU  the  plans  of  Stuber  with  regard  to  agriculture  and  edit* 
cation,  but  on  a  more  extended  basis.  In  improving  the  agriculture  pf  the 
disurict  he  attacked  the  peasantry  on  their  own  ground,  and  had  to  encounter 
all  their  most  obstinate  prejudices.  "  It  was  useless  to  reason  with  them;  he 
instructed  them  by  example.  He  had  two  large  gardens  near  his  parsonage 
crossed  by  footpaths.  .  The  soil  was  exceedingly  poor,  but  he  trenched  and 
manured  the  ground,  with  a  thorough  knowledge  of  what  he  was  about,  and 
planted  it  with  fruit-trees.  The  trees  flourished,  to  the  great  astonishment  of 
the  peasants  ;  and  they  at  length  entreated  their  pastor  to  tell  them  his  secret. 
He  explained  his  system,  and  gave  them  slips  out  of  his  nursery.  Planting 
and  grafting  soon  became  the  taste  of  the  district,  and  in  a  few  years  the  bare 
and  desolate  cottages  were  surrounded  by  smiling  orchards.  The  potatoes  of 
the  canton,  the  chief  food  of  the  people,  had  so  degenerated  that  the  fields 
yielded  the  most  scanty  produce.  The  peasants  maintained  that  the  ground 
was  in  fault ;  Oberlin,  on  the  contrary,  procured  new  seed.  The  soil  of  the 
mountains  was  really  peculiarly  favorable  to  the  cultivation  of  this  root,  and  the 
good  minister's  crop,  of  course,  succeeded.  The  force  of  example  was  again 
felt,  and  abundance  of  potatoes  soon  returned  to  the  canton.  In  like  manner, 
Oberlin  introduced  the  culture  of  Dutch  clover  and  flax ;  and  at  length  over- 
came  the  most  obstinate  prejudice  in  converting  upprofitable  pastures  into 
arable  land.  Like  all  agricultural  improvers  he  taught  the  people  the  value  of 
manure,  and  the  best  modes  of  reducing  every  substance  into  useful  compost 
The  maxim,  which  he  incessantly  repeated,  was,  *Let  nothing  be  lost  !'  He 
established  an  agricultural  society,  and  founded  prizes  for  the  most  skilful 
farmers.  In  ten  years  from  his  acceptance  of  the  pastoral  office  in  the  Ban  de 
la  Roche,  he  had  opened  communications  between  each  of  the  five  parishes  of 
the  canton  and  with  Strasburg,  introduced  some  of  the  most  useful  arts  into 
a  district  where  they  had  been  utterly  neglected,  and  raised  the  agriculture  <kf 
these  poor  mountaineers  from  a  barbarous  tradition  into  a  practical  science." 

He  carried  the  same  energy  and  the  same  enlarged  spirit  into  the  mental 
education  of  the  people.  He  stands  out  conspicuously  and  honorably  as  the 
founder  of  infant  schools.  Stuber  had  built  a  school-house — but  it  was  a  hut 
constructed  of  unseasoned  logs,  was  soon  in  a  rumous  condition,  and  waa  yet 
the  only  school-house  of  the  five  parishes.  The  people,  however,  were  unwil- 
ling to  be  at  the  trouble  and  expense  of  building  another.  Oberlin  applied  to 
llis  friends  at  Strasburg  fi>r  contributions  took  on  himself  the  responsibility,  and 
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•OOB  %,  D6W  ichool-hoDse  was  completed  at  Waldbach.  In  a  few  years  the  in- 
habitaata  yoliiiitarily  came  forward  to  eveipt  school-houses  in  each  of  the  other 
fear  parishes.  Oberlin  introduced  an  in^reved  system  of  education,  established 
prizes  for  masters  and  scholars,  printed  school-books,  and  gave  the  people  an 
almanac. 

Oberlin  ^ad  scarcely  been  settled  at  Waldbach  before  he  felt  the  necessity 
snd  importance  of  being  married.  While  he  was  anxiously  considering  how 
and  where  he  might  get  a  wife  who  would  have  intelligence  and  spirit  to  aid 
him  in  his  plans  of  usefulness,  without  being  deterred  by  the  ignorance  and 
squalor  around  her,  his  cousin,  accompanied  l^  his  sister,  paid  him  a  visit,  the 
former  having  been  ordered  to  the  mountains  for  her  healtn.  Oberlin  and  his 
cousin  were  married  in  1768.  She  proved  a  worthy  and  affectionate  wife. 
Her  death  in  1783,  was  a  severe  trial  to  her  husband,  who  cherished  her  mem- 
ory to  the  close  of  his  useful  life.  Besides  other  domestic  trials,  such  as  the 
d€»uh  of  his  eldest  son,  a  fine  manly  youth,  who  had  joined  the  French  army, 
and  was  killed  in  1793,  aged  twenty-one,  Oberlin  did  not  escape,  what  no  man 
who  takes  an  active  part  in  society  can  possibly  escape,  misrepresentation. 
He  was  accused  of  favoring  an  e^iigration  from  Alsace  and  Lorraine,  which 
rendered  him  for  a  time  an  object  of  suspicion  to  the  authorities ;  and  he  was 
also  accused  of  sheltering  some  of  the  proscribed  individuals  who  (led,  during 
the  revolutionary  reign  of  terror,  to  the  Ban  de  la  Roche.  He  certainly  did 
protect  some  of  those  unhappy  individuals,  at  a  considerable  risk  to  himself; 
but  his  motives  were  the  promptings  of  humanity,  not  of  political  zeal.  But  he 
iacurred  a  greater  danger  in  1794.  He  and  a  friend,  the  pastor  of  the  adjoin- 
ing village  of  Rothau,  who  had  imbibed  his  spirit,  and  was  carrying  on  the 
work  of  improvement  with  him,  were  arrested  under  a  general  onier.  They 
were  carried  to  Selestadt ;  but  while  other  clergymen  who  were  arrested  were 
eoneigned  to  prison,  he  and  his  friend  were  allowed  to  reside  at  an  hotel,  snd 
they  dined  at  the  table  dliAte  with  the  administraitura  of  the  district.  These 
troubles  showed  what  a  change  had  passed  over  the  people,  who,  when  he 
came  first  among  them,  looked  at  him  with  scowling  eyes,  and  even  intended 
to  do  him  bodily  harm.  Now  they  were  distressed  alx>ut  their  dear  pastor : 
ODe  of  the  testimonials  of  the  municipality  affirmed,  that  since  he  had  become 
pastor  of  Waldbach  he  had  devoted  "  all  that  he  had  and  all  that  he  is"  to  pro- 
mote their  temporal  and  spiritual  welfare.  The  fall  of  Robespierre  set  him 
and  his  friend  free  from  the  arrest,  and  restored  them  to  their  parishioners. 

The  last  twenty-six  years  of  Oberlin's  life  (from  1800  till  his  death)  were 
spent  in  the  enjoyment  of  the  love  of  his  parishioners  and  the  respect  of  friends 
and  strangers.  Nor  was  his  example  without  its  influence,  as  the  memoirs  of 
Felix  Neff  testify.  But  though  Oberlin  became  old,  he  never  became  idle. 
He  continued  to  work  while  it  was  called  to-day.  He  had  less  occasion  indeed 
to  exert  himself  as  his  vigor  decayed,  for  what  he  had  planted  was  ripened  all 
around  him  into  fruit.  His  word,  too,  had  the  force  of  law,  for  his  character 
Ibrbade  opposition ;  his  gray  hairs  wore  not  merely  '*  a  crown  of  glory,"  but  the 
badge  of  his  patriarchal  authority. 

But  the  time  drew  on  when  this  good  man  should  die.  For  ^ye  years  before 
his  death  he  sufiered  considerably  from  infirmity,  and  often  wished,  if  it  was 
God's  will,  that  he  should  receive  his  dismission.  But  at  last  death  did  come , 
Oberlin  died  Ist  of  June,  1826,  aged  eighty-six,  his  end  being  tranquil  and 
happy.  When  he  came  to  Waldbach,  it  was  a  place  where  Crabbe  might 
have  found  ample  scope  for  the  exercise  of  his  stem,  literal,  faithful  pencil — he 
left  it  a  sc.ene  where  Wordsworth  might  delight  to  meditate.  His  grave-stone 
in  the  *'  churchyard  among  the  mountains"  records  the  simply  expressive  fact, 
(hat  he  was  for  *<  fifty-nino  years  the  Father  of  the  Ben  de  la  Roche  " 
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John  Cartwrioht,  an  English  gentleman,  celebrated  for  his  cxeitions  m 
the  cause  of  political  reform,  was  born  in  1740,  at  Marnham,  Nottiughamshire, 
of  an  ancient  family.  His  early  education  was  rather  deficient ;  but  he  made 
some  progress  in  mechanics  and  practical  mathematics.  He  entered  the  navy, 
and  became  a  first  lieutenant  in  1766.  In  1774,  his  attention  was  turned  to 
politics.  In  his  Letters  on  American  Independence,  written  in  this  year,  he 
advocated  a  union  between  the  colonies  and  the  mother  state,  under  separate 
legislatures,  and  argued  this  great  question  on  the  foundation  of  natural,  inherent 
right ;  maintaining  "  that  the  liberty  of  man  is  not  derived  from  charters,  but 
from  God,  and  that  it  is  original  m  every  one."  In  1775,  he  was  appointed 
major  of  the  Nottinghamshire  militia,  and,  after  several  ineffectual  attempts,  on 
the  part  of  the  government,  to  remove  him  from  that  post,  his  dismission  was 
finally  accomplished  in  1792,  in  consequence  of  an  act  of  parliament.  In  the 
American  war.  Lord  Howe,  was  desirous  of  having  him  with  him  in  America ; 
but  Major  Cartwright,  although  always  eager  for  promotion  in  the  navy,  refused 
the  proposal,  alleging  that  he  could  not  fight  in  a  cause  which  he  disapproved 
From  this  time  he  devoted  himself  to  the  two  great  objects  of  annual  parlia- 
ments and  universal  suffrage.  In  1779,  he  succeeded  in  the  establishment  of  a 
Society  for  Constitutional  Information,  and  was  the  author  of  a  Declaration  of 
'  Rights,  distributed  by  the  society,  which,  Sir  William  Jones  said,  *'  ought  to  be 
written  in  letters  of  gold."  The  French  revolution  was  warmly  welcomed  by 
Cartwright,  as  by  other  friends  of  liberty.  The  alliance  of  sovereigns,  which 
soon  followed,  he  considered  equally  irreconcilable  with  policy  and  with  national 
justice.  The  subsequent  prosecutions  against  the  friends  of  reform,  the  fate  of 
Muir  and  of  Holt,  occasioned  no  small  dismay  among  the  people.  In  the  trials 
of  Touke,  Hardy,  Thelwall,  and  others,  Cartwright  took  a  great  interest,  was 
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present  u  a  witness,  and  displayed  much  Qpenness,  fearlessness,  and  firmness. 
By  his  writings,  public  addresses,  &c.,  he  continued  to  promote  the  work  of 
reform,  and  constitutional  liberty ;  and,  as  late  as  1819,  he  was  tried  for  conspiracy 
and  sedition,  for  advising  the  inhabitants  of  Birmingham  to  send  what  he  called 
their  "  legislatorial  attorney**  to  the  house  ;  but  he  escaped  with  a  fine  of  one 
hundred  pounds.  Major  Cartwright  was  not  a  political  reformer  only.  The 
plan  of  making  the  slave-trade  piracy,  is  said  to  have  been  first  developed  in 
his  Letters  on  the  Slave-Trade.  The  information  which  he  furnished  to  Daines 
Barrington,  respecting  the  possibility  of  approaching  the  north  pole ;  his  plan 
for  a  perpetual  supply  of  English  oak  for  the  navy,  which  has  since  been  par- 
tially adopted,  and  several  other  useful  projects  and  inventions,  are  sufiicient 
evidences  of  his  enterprise,  activity,  and  diversified  knowledge.  He  died  in 
1824,  in  the  84th  year  of  his  age.  He  has  been  described  as  alike  just  in  all 
the  relations  of  life,  as  a  citizen,  a  politician,  a  husband,  and  a  frieVid ;  disinter- 
ested, firm,  and  fearless  ;  and  Fox,  upon  presenting  one  of  his  petitions  to  the 
house,  remarked, "  He  is  one,  whose  enlightened  mind,  and  profound  constitu- 
tional knowledge  place  him  in  the  highest  rank  of  public  characters,  and  whose 
purity  of  principle,  and  consistency  of  conduct  through  life,  command  the  most 
respectful  attention  to  his  opinions."  The  most  prominent  traits  of  his  charac- 
ter are  enterprise,  firmness,  and  perseverance.  He  was  a  fruitful  writer,  quick, 
ingenious,  powerful  in  argument,  and  sometimes  eloquent.  His  language  is 
plain,  pure,  and  strong. 

A  statue  of  bronze,  to  the  memory  of  Major  Cartwright,  an  engraving  of 
which  is  placed  at  the  head  of  this  sketch,  was  erected,  in  1832,  by  public  sub- 
scription, in  Burton  Crescent,  where  the  venerable  reformer  for  many  years  re- 
sided. 


T 

JOHN    GASPAR    LAVATER. 

John  Caspar  Lavater  was  born  in  1741,  at  Zurich  in  Switzerland,  where 
u\n  father  enjoyed  the  reputation  of  a  skilful  physician  and  good  citizen.  The 
severity  of  his  mother  somewhat  depressed  the  mind  of  the  boy,  who  was  en- 
dowed with  a  lively  imagination,  and  he  early  gave  himself  up  to  solitary  rev- 
eries. While  yet. at  school,  he  was  persuaided  that  he  had  received  direct 
ioswers  to  his  prayers.  His  imagination,  even  at  that  early  period,  appears 
to  have  been  so  actively  employed,  that  he  never  acquired  much  knowledge  of 
philology  or  classical  antiquity. 

In  1763,  Lavater  travelled,  in  company  with  Fuseli  (afterward  a  distin- 
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gnished  painter  in  London)  to  Leipsic  and  Berlin,  and  became  acquainted  with 
the  scholars  and  theologians  of  northern  Germany.  In  1764,  he  returned  to 
his  native  city,  and,  in  1767,  appeared  as  a  poet  in  his  **  SehweiMerli^der"-  which, 
as  well  as  his  *'  Aussichien  in  die  EwigkeiC*  (1768),  gained  him  many  admi- 
rers«  In  1769,  he  was  appointed  one  of  the  ministers  at  the  orphan  chnrch  at 
Zurich.  His  sermons  were  rendered  attractive  by  their  pleasing  style,  his  en« 
thusiastic  zeal,  and  a  certain  mysticism  which  always  characterized  him.  They 
were  printed  in  1772,  and  were  admired  even  in  foreign  countries.  All  his 
activity  was,  in  fact,  devoted  to  the  service  of  religion,  until  he  undertook  his 
work  on  physiognomy. 

Lavater  had  become  acquainted  with  a  great  number  of  persons,  and  hit 
lively  imagination  had  led  him  to  the  conclusion  that  there  exists  a  much 
greater  connection  between  the  internal  man  and  the  external  expression  in 
the  face  than  is  generally  supposed.  He  reduced  this  external  expression  of 
disposition  and  character  to  a  system,  and  considered  the  lines  of  the  counte* 
nance  as  sure  indications  of  the  temper.  He  had  adopted  this  idea  in  1769, 
and  collected  the  features  of  distinguished  people  from  all  parts  of  the  world. 
His  great  work,  in  four'quarto  volumes,  under  the  modest  title  of  "  Physiog- 
nomical Fragments"  (1775  et  seq.),  made  him  known  all  over  Europe.  It  was 
rendered  valuable  by  the  numerous  portraits  it  contains,  mostly  well  executed 
by  some  of  the  first  engravers  of  Germany.  Lavater  had  added  explanations, 
in  a  poetical  style,  full  of  enthusiastic  exclamations.  As  may  easily  be  im- 
agined, a  theory  so  novel  found  warm  admirers,  whose  zeal  often  rendered  it 
ridiculous,  and  Lichtenberg  satirized  it  in  his  "  Essay  on  Queues  and  Tails,** 
one  of  his  most  successful  compositions.  Lichtenberg's  exclamations  on  the 
contour  of  a  pig's  tail,  or  a  happily-adjusted  queue,  equal  the  raptures  of  Ijava- 
ter*s  viewing  the  physiognomy  of  an  Alexander !  According  to  Las  Caaas, 
Napoleon  declared  himself  convinced,  by  long  experience,  that  no  reliance  was 
to  be  placed  on  the  expression  of  the  face — an  opinion  which  is  perhaps  true 
to  a  greater  extent  in  respect  to  talents  than  disposition.  Lavater  himself 
seems  to  have  given  up  his  theory  in  a  great  degree.  He  published  several 
other  works,  including  poems  and  works  of  religious  instruction ;  and  his  repu- 
tation became  so  great,  that  his  journeys  resembled  triumphs.  He  refused 
better  appointments  in  foreign  countries,  and  became  minister  of  St  Peter^ 
church  in  Zurioh. 

During  the  French  Revolution,  Lavater  spoke  with  boldness  against  the  new 
order  of  things,  the  Swiss  directory,  d&c,  and  was  finally  transported  to  BaalOi 
in  1796.  He  was  again  set  at  liberty :  but,  on  the  capture  of  Zurich^  Sq>- 
tember  26,  1799,  by  the  French  under  Massena  (who  drove  out  Suwarrow  and 
his  Russians),  while  occupied  in  the  street,  assisting  the  distressed,  and  giving 
refreshment  to  exhausted  soldiers,  he  received  a  shot  in  his  side.  According 
to  the  historian  Raoul-Roohette,  neither  a  Frenchman  nor  a  Russian  was  his 
murderer,  but  he  received  the  wound  at  the  hands  of  a  political  bigot  whom 
he  recognised :  such,  however,  was  Lavater's  spirit  of  forgiveness  and  irrepres* 
sible  charity,  that  he  never  divulged  the  assassin's  name,  but  carried  the  hor- 
rible secret  with  him  to  the  tomb !  He  lingered  above  a  year,  during  which 
he  wrote  several  works,  and  died  January  2,  1801,  aged  sixty. 

Lavater  was  one  of  the  most  virtuous  of  men,  so  that  a  biographer  says  of  him : 
**  Had  he  lived  in  early  times,  he  would  now  be  adored  as  a  saint,  because  eveiy- 
thing  which  the  church  requires  from  a  saint  he  had  in  perfection — chanty,  love 
of  mankind,  and  unrelaxing  zeal  in  the  cause  of  Christ."*  He  did  mudi  for 
practical  theology.  Lavater  owed  little  to  learning,  but  drew  chiefiy  from  him- 
self. His  work  on  physiognomy  has  been  several  times  translated  into  English. 
Of  the  English  translations,  we  may  mention  Hunter's,  in  five  quarto  volmnef 
(London,  17B9).    A  vshtabie  French  edition  appeared  at  Paris  in  1609. 
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Nathanael  Oresns,  a  major-general  in  the  American  army,  was  bom  May 
32,  1743,  near  the  town  of  Warwick  in  Rhode  Island.  His  father  was  an 
anchor-smith,  and,  at  the  same  time  a  quaker  preacher,  whose  ignorance,  com- 
bined with  the  fanaticism  of  the  times,  made  him  pay  little  attention  to  the 
worldly  learning  of  his  children,  though  he  was  very  careful  of  their  moral  and 
religious  instruction.  The  fondness  for  knowledge,  howerer,  of  young  Greene 
was  such,  that  he  deroted  all  the  time  he  could  spare  to  its  acquisition,  and 
employed  all  his  trifling  gains  in  procuring  books.  His  propensity  for  the  life 
of  a  soldier  was  early  evmced  by  his  predilection  for  works  on  military  sub- 
jects. He  made  considerable  proficiency  in  the  exact  sciences ;  and,  after  ha 
bad  attained  his  twentieth  year,  he  added  a  tolerable  stock  of  legal  knowledge 
to  his  other  acquisitions.  In  the  year  1770,  be  was  elected  a  member  of  the 
state  legislature,  and,  in  1774,  enrolled  himself  as  a  private  in  a  company  called 
the  Kentish  guards.  After  the  battle  of  Lexington,  the  state  of  Rhode  Island 
raised  what  was  termed  an  army  of  observation,  in  order  to  assist  the  forces 
collected  in  Massachusetts,  for  the  purpose  of  confining  the  British  within  the 
limits  of  Boston,  and  chose  Greene  its  commander,  with  the  title  of  major-gen- 
eral. His  elevation  from  the  ranks  to  the  head  of  three  regiments,  may  give 
some  idea  of  the  estimation  in  which  his  military  talents  was  held. 

June  6, 1775,  Greene  assumed  his  command  before  the  lines  of  Boston ;  soon 
after.  General  Washington  arrived,  to  take  the  command  in  chief  of  the  Amer- 
ican forces.  Between  these  two  distinguished  men  an  intimacy  soon  com- 
nenced,  which  was  never  interrupted.  Greene  accepted  a  comtnission  from 
Congress  of  brigadier-general,  although,  under  the  state,  he  held  that  of  majors 
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general ;  preferring  the  former,  as  it  promised  a  larger  sphere  of  sction,  and  the 
pleasure  of  serving  under  the  immediate  command  of  Washington. 

When  the  American  army  had  followed  the  enemy  to  New  York,  after  the 
evacuation  of  Boston,  they  encamped,  partly  in  New  York  and  partly  on  Long 
Island.  The  division  on  the  island  was  under  the  orders  of  Greene ;  but  at  th^ 
time  of  its  unfortunate  affair  with  the  enemy,  he  was  suffering  under  severe 
sickness,  and  General  Sullivan  was  in  command.  When  he  had  sufficiently 
recovered  his  health,  he  joined  the  retreating  army,  having  previously  been 
promoted  to  the  rank  of  major-general,  and  was  appointed  to  command  the 
troops  in  New  Jersey  destined  to  watch  the  movements  of  a  strong  detachment 
of  the  British,  which  had  been  left  on  Staten  Island.  December  26, 1776,  when 
Washington  surprised  the  English  at  Trenton,  Greene  commanded  the  left  wiag 
of  the  American  forces,  which  was  the  first  that  reached  the  town,  and,  haying 
seized  the  enemy's  artillery,  cut  off  their  retreat  to  Princeton.  Next  summer. 
Sir  William  Howe  having  embarked  with  a  large  force  at  New  York,  for  the 
purpose  of  landing  on  the  eastern  shore  of  the  Chesapeake,  and  thence  marching 
to  Philadelphia,  Washington  hastened  to  oppose  him;  and,  September  11,  the 
battle  of  the  Brandy  wine  took  place,  in.  which  the  Americans  were  defeated. 
In  this  affair,  Greene  commanded  the  vanguard,  together  with  Sullivan,  and  it 
became  his  duty  to  cover  the  retreat,  in  which  he  fully  succeeded. 

After  General  Howe  had  obtained  possession  of  Philadelphia,  his  forces  in 
consequence  of  this  victory,  encamped  at  German  town,  where  an  attack  was  made 
upon  it  by  Washington,  October  4,  1777,  in  which  Greene  commanded  the  lefl 
wing.  The  disastrous  issue  of  this  attempt  is  well  known  ;  but  it  has  been  as- 
serted, that  the  left  wing  was  the  only  part  of  the  American  army  which  had 
the  good  fortune  to  effect  the  service  allotted  it  that  day.  The  next  service 
upon  which  General  Greene  was  engaged,  was  that  of  endeavoring  to  prevent 
Lord  Comwallis  from  collecting  supplies,  for  which  he  had  been  detached  into 
the  Jerseys,  With  three  thousand  men ;  but,  before  Greene  could  bring  him  to 
an  action,  he  had  received  reinforcements,  which  gave  him  so  great  a  superi 
ority,  that  the  American  general  was  recalled  by  the  commander-in-chief. 

In  March,  of  the  following  year,  Greene,  at  the  solicitation  of  Washington,  ac- 
cepted the  appointment  of  quartermaster-goneral,  on  two  conditions ;  that  he 
should  retain  his  right  of  command  in  the  time  of  action,  and  that  he  should  haye 
the  choice  of  two  assistants.  At  the  battle  of  iMon mouth,  in  the  ensuing  month 
of  June,  he  led  the  right  wing  of  the  second  line,  and  mainly  contributed  to  the 
partial  success  of  the  Americans.  After  this,  he  continued  engaged  in  dis- 
charging the  duties  of  his  station  until  August,  when  he  was  sent  to  join  Sulli- 
van, who,  with  the  forces  under  his  command,  aided  by  the  French  fleet  under 
D*£staing,  was  preparing  to  make  an  attempt  upon  Newport  in  Rhode  Island, 
then  in  possession  of  the  enemy.  'The  command  of  the  left  wing  of  the  troops 
was  assigned  to  Greene.  The  enterprise,  however,  failed,  in  consequence  of 
some  misunderstanding  between  Sullivan  and  D'Estaing ;  and  the  consequent 
retreat  of  the  American  army  was  covered  by  Greene,  who  repulsed  an  attack 
of  the  enemy  with  half  their  number. 

When  Washington,  to  protect  the  garrisons  on  the  North  river,  repaired  to 
West  Point,  he  left  Greene  in  command  of  the  army  in  New  Jersey.  He  had  not 
been  long  in  that  command,  before  he  was  attacked,  near  Springfield,  by  a  force 
much  superior  to  his,  under  Sir  Henry  Clinton ;  but  the  enemy  were  repulsed,' 
though  tbey  burned  the  village.  This  affair  happened  June  23.  October  6, 
he  was  appointed  to  succeed  the  traitor  Arnold  in  the«command  at  West  Point, 
In  this  station,  however,  he  continued  only  until  the  14th  of  the  same  month, 
when  he  was  chosen  by  General  Washington  to  take  the  place  of  General 
Gates,  in  the  chief  direction  of  the  southern  army.  From  this  moment,  when 
he  was  placed  in  a  situation  where  he  could  exercise  his  genius  without  con* 
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Irol,  dates  the  most  brilliant  portion  of  Greene's  career.  The  ability,  pmdenee, 
tnd  firmness,  vfhxch  ifb  here  displayed,  have  caused  him  to  be  ranked,  in  the 
scale  of  our  revolutionary  generals,  second  only  to  Washington.  December  2, 
1780,  Greene  arrived  at  the  encampment  of  the  American  forces  at  Charlotte, 
and,  on  the  4th,  assumed  the  command.  AAer  the  battle  of  the  Covrpens, 
gained  by  Morgan,  January  17,  1781,  he  effected  a  junction  with  the  victorious 
general,  having  previously  been  engaged  in  recruiting  his  army,  which  had 
been  greatly  thinned  by  death  and  desertion ;  but  the  numbers  of  Comwallis 
were  still  so  superior,  that  he  was  obliged  to  retreat  into  Virginia,  which  he  did 
with  a  degree  of  skill  that  has  been  the  theme  of  the  highest  eulogy.  He,  soon 
afterward,  however,  returned  to  North  Carolina,  with  an  accession  of  force, 
and,  March  15,  encountered  Comwallis  at  Guilford  courthouse,  where  he  was 
defeated ;  but  the  loss  of  the  enemy  was  greater  than  his,  and  no  advantages 
accrued  to  them  from  the  victory.  On  the  contrary,  Comwallis,  a  few  days 
afterward,  commenced  a  retrograde  movement  toward  Wilmington,  leaving  many 
of  his  wounded  behind  him,  and  was  followed  for  some  time  by  Greene.  De- 
sisting, however,  from  the  pursuit,  the  latter  marched  into  South  Carolina,  and  a 
battle  took  place,  April  25,  between  him  and  Lord  Rawdon,  near  Camden,  in 
which  he  was  ag^ain  unsuccessful,  though  again  the  enemy  were  prevented  by 
him  from  improving  their  victory,  and,  not  long  after,  were  obliged  to  retire. 

May  22,  having  previously  reduced  some  of  the  forts  and  garrisons  in  South 
Carolina,  he  commenced  the  siege  of  Ninety-Six,  but  in  June  the  approach  of 
Jjord  Rawdon  compelled  him  to  raise  it,  and  retreat  to  the  extremity  of  the 
state.  Expressing  a  determination  '*  to  recover  South  Carolina,  or  die  in  the 
attempt,"  he  again  advanced,  when  the  British  forces  were  divided,  and  Lord 
Rawdon  was  pursued,  in  his  turn,  to  his  encampment  at  Orangeburg,  where  he 
was  offered  battle  by  his  adversary,  which  was  refused.  September  8,  Greene 
obtained  a  victory  over  the  British  forces  under  Colonel  Stewart,  at  Eutaw 
Springs,  which  completely  prostrated  the  power  of  the  enemy  in  South  Caro- 
lina. Greene  was  presented  by  Congress  with  a  British  standard  and  a  gold 
medal,  as  a  testimony  of  their  sense  of  his  services  on  this  occasion.  This 
was  the  last  action  in  which  Greene  was  engaged.  During  the  rest  of  the  war, 
however,  he  continued  in  his  command,  struggling  with  the  greatest  difficulties 
from  the  want  of  supplies,  and  the  mutinous  disposition  of  some  of  his  troops. 

When  peace  released  him  from  his  duties.  General  Greene  retumed  to  his 
heme  in  Rhode  Island;  and  his  journey  thither,  alnost  at  every  step,  was 
marked  by  some  private  or  public  testimonial  of  gratitude  and  regard.  On  his 
arrival  at  Princeton,  where  Congress  was  then  sitting,  that  body  unanimously 
resolved,  that  "  two  pieces  of  field  ordnance,  taken  from  the  British  army  at  the 
Cowpens,  Augusta,  or  Eutaw,**  should  be  presented  to  him  by  the  commander- 
in-chief.  In  October,  1785,  Greene  repaired,  with  his  family,  to  Georgia,  soma 
valuable  grants  of  lands  near  Savannah  having  been  made  to  him  by  that  state. 
He  died  June  19,  1786,  in  his  forty-fifth  year,  in  consequence  of  an  inflamma 
tion  of  the  brain,  contracted  by  exposure  to  the  rays  of  an  intense  sun. 

Greneral  Greene  possessed,  in  a  great  degree,  not  only  the  common  quality  of 
physical  courage,  but  that  fortitude  and  unbending  firmness  of  mind,  which  are 
given  to  few,  and  which  enabled  him  to  bear  up  against  the  most  cmel  reverses, 
and  struggle  perseveringly  with,  ao|l  finally  surmount,  the  most  formidable  difii- 
cttlties.  He  was  ever  collected  in  the  most  trying  situations,  and  pradence 
ai^  jtidgment  were  distinguished  traits  in  his  character.  In  his  disposition, 
he  was  mild  and  benevolent ;  but  when  it  was  necessary,  he  was  resolutely 
severe.  No  officer  of  the  revolutionary  army  possessed  a  higher  place  in  the 
confidence  and  afiection  of  Washington,  and,  probably,  none  would  have  been 
so  v<eil  calculated  to  succeed  him,  if  death  had  deprived  his  country  of  his  ser- 
during  the  revolutionary  struggle.' 
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THOMAS    JEFFERSON. 

Thomas  Jefpcrson,  the  third  president  of  the  United  States,  was,  as  he  him* 
self  states,  in  his  memoirs,  of  Welsh  descent,  by  the  father,  his  mother  being  m 
Randolph  ; — one  of  the  seven  sons  settled  in  Goochland,  Virginia.  His  father, 
Peter  Jefferson,  was  bom  in  1708,  and  married  in  1739.  He  settled  on  an  es- 
tate called  Shadwell,  in  Albemarle  county,  where  Thomas  was  bom,  on  the 
13th  of  April,  1743.  His  father,  who  was  a  man  of  some  distinction  in  the  col- 
ony, died  in  1757,  leaving  a  widow,  with  two  sons  and  six  daughters.  Thomas, 
the  eldest,  inherited  the  property  of  Monticello,  upon  which  he  lived,  when  ia 
private  life,  and  where  he  died. 

Mr.  Jefferson  was  regularly  educated  for  the  profession  of  the  law,  and  en- 
tered William  and  Mary  college  in  1760.  Seven  years  afterward  he  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  bar,  and  continued  practising  with  distinguished  success,  until  ths 
Revolution  broke  out  and  closed  the  courts.  He  was  a  sound  jurist,  and  aa 
able  debater.  He  possessed  all  the  mtotal  requisites  for  a  great  speaker,  but 
his  voice  was  too  weak  to  be  heard  in  a  large  assembly.  Hence  he  never  ad- 
ventured in  the  brilliant  field  of  popular  oratory. 

In  1765,  while  yet  a  student,  Jefferson  heard  the  celebrated  speech  of  Pat- 
rick Henry  against  the  stamp-act ;  and  fired  by  its  doctrines,  he  at  once  stood 
forth  the  avowed  champioA  of  American  freedom.  So  manifest  were  his  tal- 
ents, that  in  1769  he  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Virginia  legislature,  and  be- 
came at  once  active  and  popular,  and  where  he  made  strong  but  unsucieessfiil 
efforts  for  the  emancipation  of  the  slaves.  He  filled  that  station  until  the*  period 
of  the  Revolution,  when  he  was  called  to  Ae  perfbrmanse  of  more  exall^  du- 
ties in'  the  national  cooiicil. 
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He  was  ttarried  ii)  January,  1)72>  to  Mra.  Martha  Skelton,  a  weakhy  widow 
«f  iwenQr-three,  who  was  the  itaughter  of  Johki  Walea^  an  emiueiit  Virginta 
lawyer. 

When  the  ayflftem  of  committees  of  correspondence  was  established  in  1779| 
Mr.  Jefferson  was  a  member  of  the  first  committee  in  VirjErinia,  and  was  verv 
■ctive  with  his  pen.  In  1774  his  powerfully^written  pamphlet  was  puUisheo^ 
called  *'  A  Summary  View  of  the  Rights  of  British  America."  It  was  addressed 
to  the  king)  and  was  published  in  England,  under  the  auspices  of  Edmund 
Burke. 

He  was  elected  a  delegate  to  repriesent  Virginia  in  the  continents!  coneress 
of  1775,  and  for  seremi  years  he  was  one  of  the  most  efficient  members  of  thai 
body.  He  soon  became  distinguished  among  the  men  of  talents  there,  although 
comparatively  young ;  and  when,  in  the  succeeding  year,  a  committee  was  ap- 
pointed to  draught  a  Declaration  of  Independence,  he  was  chosen  one  of  the 
members.  Although  the  youi^gest  member  of  the  committee,  he  was  appointed 
chairman,  and  was  requested  by  the  others  to  draw  up  the  instrument^  which 
he  did,  and  his  draught  was  adopted,  with  a  very  few  verbal  amendments,  on 
the  4th  of  July,  1776.  This  instrument  forms  an  everlasting  monument  to  his 
memofy,  and  gives,  by  far,  a  wider  range  to  the  fame  of  his  talents  and  pat- 
riotism, than  eloquent  panegyric,  or  sculptured  epitaph. 

During  the  summer  of  1776,  he  was  elected  to  a  seat  in  the  Virginia  assem* 
bly,  and,  desirous  of  serving  his  own  state,  he  resigned  his  seat  in  Congress, 
and  returned  to  Virginia.  He  was  soon  afterward  appointed  a  joint  commis- 
sioner with  Dr.  Franklin  and  Silas  Deane,  for  negotiating  treaties  with  France, 
but  circumstances  caused  him  to  decline  the  acceptance  of  the  proffered  honor, 
and  he  continued  in  Virginia  during  the  remaining  period  of  the  Revolution, 
actively  engaged  in  the  service  of  his  state.  He  received  a  third  election  to 
Congress,  but  declined  it,  and  was  succeeded  by  Benjamin  Harrison,  the  father 
of  the  late  president. 

From  the  early  part  of  1777  to  the  middle  of  1779,  Mr.  Jefferson  was  assid- 
uously employed,  conjointly  with  George  Wythe  and  Edmund  Pendleton,  on  » 
commission  for  revising  the  laws  of  Virginia.  The  duty  was  a  most  arduous 
one ;  and  to  Mr.  Jefferson  belongs  the  imperishable  honor  of  being  the  first  to 
propose,  in  the  legislature  of  Virginia,  the  laws  forbidding  the  importation  of 
•laves  9  converting  estates  tail  into  fee  simple ;  annulling  the  rights  of  primo- 
geniture ;  establishing  schools  for  general  education ;  and  confirming  the  rights 
of  freedom  in  religious  opinion. 

Congress  having  resolved  not  to  suffer  the  prisoners  captured  at  Saratoga, 
Under  Borgoyne,  to  leave  the  United  States,  until  the  convention,  entered  into 
by  Gates  and  Burgoyne,  should  be  ratified  by  the  British  government,  they  were 
divided,  and  sent  to  the  different  states,  to  be  provided  for  during  the  interval. 
A  division  of  them  was  sent,  early  in  1779,  into  the  interior  of  Virginia,  near 
ibe  residence  of  Mr.  Jefferson ;  and  his  benevolent  feelings  were  strongly  ex- 
hibited by  hjs  sympathy  for  these  enemies  of  his  country.  The  prisoners  were 
ia  great  distress,  and  Mr.  Jefferson  an#hi8  friends  did  all  in  their  power  to  al- 
leviate their  sufferings.  An  apprehended  scarcity  of  provisions  determined 
Governor  Patrick  Henry  to  remove  them  to  another  part  of  the  state,  or  out  of 
t  entirely.  At  this  the  officere  and  men  were  greatly  distressed,  and  Mr.  Jef- 
kntm  wrote  a  touching  appeal  to  the  governor  in  their  behalf,  and  they  were 
illowed  to  remain. 

In  Jane,  1779,  Mr.  Jefferson  succeeded  Mr.  Henry  as  governor  of  Virginia, 
tnd  the  close  of  his  adminiatration  was  a  period  of  great  difficulty  and  danger. 
His  slate  became  the  theatre  of  predatory  warfare,  the  infamous  Arnold  having 
sniered  it  with  British  and  tory  troops,  and  commenced  spreading  desolation 
vilh  1m  and  awoid  along  the  James  nver.     Richmond,  &•  ca 
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partly  destroyed,  and  Jefferson  and  his  council  narrowly  escaped  captnre.  He 
tried,  but  in  vain,  to  get  possession  of  the  person  of  Arnold,  but  the  wily  traitot 
was  too  cautious  for  him. 

Very  soon  after  his  retirement  to  private  life,  Tarleton,  who  attempted  to  cap 
pfte  the  members  of  the  legislature  convened  at  Charlottesville,  a  short  distance 
fh>m  Mr.  Jefferson's  residence,  came  very  near  taking  him  prisoner.  Jeffenfuv 
had  sent  his  family  away  in  his  carriage,  and  remained  to  attend  to  some  mat 
ters  in  his  dwelling,  when  he  saw  the  cavalry  ascending  a  hill  toward  hi« 
house.  He  mounted  a  fleet  horse,  dashed  through  the  woods,  and  reached  his 
family  in  safety. 

M.  de  Marbois,  secretary  of  the  French  legation  in  the  United  States,  having 
questioned  Mr.  Jefferson  respecting  the  resources,  d&c,  of  his  native  state,  he 
wrote,  in  1781,  his  celebrated  work  entitled  '*  Notes  on  Virginia.**  The  great 
amount  of  information  which  it  contains,  and  the  simple  perspicuity  of  its  style, 
made  its  author  exceedingly  popular  in  Europe  as  a  writer  and  man  of  science, 
in  addition  to  his  character  as  a  statesman. 

In  1782  he  was  appointed  a  minister  plenipotentiary  to  assist  others  in  nego* 
listing  a  treaty  of  peace  with  Great  Britain  ;  but  information  of  the  prelimina* 
ries  having  been  signed,  reached  Congress  before  his  departure,  and  he  did  noc 
go.  He  was  soon  after  elected  a  delegate  to  Congress,  and  was  chairman  of 
the  committee,  in  1783,  to  whom  the  treaty  with  Great  Britain  was  referred* 
On  their  report,  the  treaty  was  unanimously  ratified. 

In  1784,  he  wrote  an  essay  on  coinage  and  currency  for  the  United  States, 
and  to  him  we  are  indebted  for  the  convenient  denominations  of  our  federal 
money,  the  dollar  as  a  unit,  and  the  system  of  decimals. 

In  May  of  this  year  he  was  appointed  with  Adams  and  Franklin,  a  minister 
to  negotiate  treaties  of  commerce  with  foreign  nations.  In  company  with  his 
eldest  daughter,  he  reached  Paris  in  August.  Dr.  Franklin  having  obtained  leave 
to  return  home,  Mr.  Jefferson  was  appointed  to  succeed  him  as  minister  at  the 
French  court,  and  he  remained  in  France,  until  October,  1789.  While  there, 
he  became  popular  among  the  literati,  and  his  society  was  courted  by  the  lead- 
ing writers  of  the  day. 

During  his  absence  the  constitution  had  been  formed,  and  under  it  Washing- 
ton  had  been  elected  and  inaugurated  president  of  the  United  States.  His  visit 
home  was  under  leave  of  absence,  but  Washington  offered  him  a  seat  in  his 
cabinet  as  secretary  of  state,  and  gave  him  his  choice  to  remain  in  that  capaci- 
ty or  return  to  France.  He  chose  to  remain,  and  was  one  of  the  most  efficient 
aids  to  the  president  during  the  stormy  period  of  his  first  administration.  He  dif- 
fered in  opinion  with  Washington  respecting  the  kindling  revolution  in 
France,  but  he  agreed  with  him  on  the  question  of  the  neutrality  of  the 
United  States.  His  bold  avowal  of  democratic  sentiments,  and  his  expressed 
sympathies  with  the  struggling  populace  of  France  in  their  aspirations  for  re- 
publicanism made  him  the  leader  of  the  party  opposed  to  the  administration  of 
Washington,  and  in  1793  he  resigned  his  seat  in  the  cabinet. 

In  1796,  he  was  the  republican  candilkte  for  president,  in  opposition  to  John 
Adams.  Mr.  Adams  succeeded,  and  Mr.  Jefferson  was  elected  vice-president. 
In  1800  he  was  again  nominated  for  president,  and  received  a  majority  of  votes 
over  Mr.  Adams.  Aaron  Burr  was  on  the  ticket  with  him,  and  received  an 
equal  number  of  votes ;  but  on  the  thirty-sixth  balloting,  two  of  Burr's  friends 
withdrew,  and  Mr.  Jefferson  was  elected. 

Mr.  Jefferson's  administration  continued  eight  years,  he  having  been  elected 
for  a  second  term.  The  most  prominent  measures  of  his  administration,  were, 
the  purchase  of  Louisiana  from  France,  the  embargo  on  the  commerce  and 
ocean-navigation  of  the  United  States,  the  non-intercoursg  and  non-imporutioa 
■jitsmSi  the  gnn*boat  experiment,  the  suppression  of  Burr's  expedition  down 
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tite  Mississippi  rirer,  and  the  sending  of  an  exploring  company  to  the  region  of 
the  Rocky  Mountains,  and  westward  to  the  Pacific  ocean.  Mr.  Jefferson  also 
introduced  the  practice  of  communicating  with  Congress  by  message,  instead  of 
by  a  personal  address ;  a  practice  followed  by  all  the  presidents  since  bis  time. 
The  foreign  relations  of  the  United  Slates  during  the  whole  time  of  his  admin- 
istration were  in  a  very  perplexing  condition,  yet  he  managed  with  so  much 
firmness,  that  he  kept  other  powers  at  bay,  and  highly  exalted  our  republic 
among  the  family  of  nations. 

At  the  close  of  his  second  presidential  term,  Mr.  Jefferson  retired  to  private 
life,  and  amid  the  quiet  scenes  of  Monticello,  he  spent  the  remaining  seventeen 
years  of  his  being,  in  philosophical  and  agricultural  pursuits.  Through  bis  in< 
strumentality,  a  university  was  founded  in  1818,  at  Charlottesville,  near  Mon- 
ticello, of  which  he  was  rector  until  his  death,  and  a  liberal  patron  as  far  as  his 
neans  would  allow. 

Toward  the  close  of  his  life,  his  pecuniary  affairs  became  embarrassed,  and 
he  was  obliged  to  sell  his  library,  which  Congress  purchased  for  thirty  thousand 
dollars.  A  short  time  previous  to  his  death,  he  received  permission  from  the 
legislature  of  Virginia  to  dispose  of  his  estate  by  lottery,  to  prevent  its  being 
sacrificed  to  pay  his  debts.     He  did  not  live  to  see  it  consummated. 

In  the  spring  of  1826,  his  bodily  infirmities  greatly  increased,  and  in  June 
be  was  confined  wholly  to  his  bed.  About  the  first  of  July  he  seemed  free  from 
disease,  and  his  friends  had  hopes  of  his  recovery ;  but  it  was  his  own  convic- 
tion that  he  should  die,  and  he  gave  directions  accordingly.  On  the  third  he 
inquired  the  day  of  the  month.  On  being  told,  he  expressed  an  ardent  desire 
to  live  until  the  next  day,  to  breathe  the  air  of  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  his 
country's  independence.  His  wish  was  granted ;  and  on  the  morning  of  the 
iourth,  after  having  expressed  his  gratitude  to  his  friends  and  servants  for  their 
care,  he  said  with  a  distinct  voice,  "  I  resign  myself  to  my  God,  and  my  child 
to  ray  country."  These  were  his  last  words,  and  about  noon  on  that  glorious 
day  be  expired,  being  a  little  over  eighty-three  years  of  age. 

Mr.  Jenerson's  manner  was  simple,  but  dignified,  and  his  conversations! 
powers  were  of  the  rarest  value.  He  was  exceedingly  kind  and  benevolent,  an 
indulgent  master  to  his  servant,  liberal  and  friendly  to  his  neighbors.  He  pos- 
sessed remarkable  equanimity  of  temper,  and  it  is  said  that  he  was  never  seen 
in  a  passion.  His  friendship  was  lasting  and  ardent;  and  he  was  confiding 
and  never  distrustful.  In  religion  he  was  a  freethinker ;  in  morals,  pure  and 
Bcspotted ;  in  politics,  patriotic,  honest,  ardent,  and  benevolent. 
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ANTHONY   WAYNE. 

An'thont  Watnb,  a  distinguished  general  in  the  American  reroliiti^iiarf 
srmy,  was  bom  in  Easton,  Chester  county,  Pennsylvania,  January  1,  1745. 
His  father  was  a  farmer  of  great  respectability,  and  passed  a  long  life  of  useful* 
Bess  to  his  country,  having  frequently  occupied  a  seat  in  the  provincial  legislac 
ture,  and  repeatedly  distinguished  himself  in  expeditions  against  the  Indians. 
His  grandfather  was  a  warm  friend  of  liberal  principles,  and  commanded  a 
■quadron  of- dragoons  under  King  William  at  the  memorable  battle  of  the  Bojrne. 
He  emigrated  to  America  in  1722. 

The  subject  of  this  sketch  received  a  good  education,  though  for  some  time 
afler  his  entrance  into  school,  he  spent  much  more  time  in  planning  and  exe- 
cuting military  amusements,  than  at  his  books ;  but,  in  consequence  of  a  threat 
of  his  father  to  consign  him  to  the  drudgery  of  the  farm,  he  applied  himself  as- 
siduously to  study,  and,  in  mathematics,  attained  great  proficiency.  Afler 
leaving  the  Philadelphia  academy,  at  eighteen  years  of  age,  he  took  up  his  res- 
idence in  his  native  county,  and  commenced  the  business  of  a  surveyor,  in 
which  he  acquired  great  reputation  and  success,*de voting  also  a  portion  of  his 
time  to  practical  astronomy  and  engineering.  On  these  subjects  he  left  manu- 
scripts, which  have  attained  high  commendation  from  adequate  judges.  He 
likewise  filled  some  county  offices,  and  took  a  very  active  part  in  the  prepara- 
tion for  the  struggle  which  resulted  in  the  independence  of  these  United  States. 
He  was  one  of  the  provincial  deputies  who,  early  in  the  year  1774,  were 
chosen  by  the  different  counties  of  Pennsylvania  to  take  into  consideration  the 
alarming  state  of  affairs  between  Great  Britain  and  her  colonies,  and  report  con- 
cerning it ;  and  a  member  of  the  Pennsylvania  convention  which  shortly  after- 
ward assembled  at  Philadelphia,  and  excited  powerful  emulation  in  the  other 
colonies.  In  the  same  year,  he  was  chosen  a  representative  of  Chester  county, 
in  the  provincial  legislature,  and,  in  the  summer  of  1775,  was  appointed  a  mem- 
ber of  the  committee  of  safety,  to  whom  the  duty  appertained  of  calling  into  ac- 
tual service  the  associators  (as  they  were  terr^d),  and  providing  for  the  defence 
of  the  province  against  invasion  from  abroad  aad  instirrection  at  home.    Beiof 
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desinMM  of  sernn^  llis  conntry  in  a  military  capacity,  to  whick  his  natural 
bent  was  strong,  he  retired  from  eiril  employment  in  September,  1T75,  and 
raised  a  company  of  rolunteers,  of  which  he  was  unanimously  elected  colonel. 
In  January  of  the  ensuing  year,  he  was  appointed  by  Congress  colonel  of  one 
of  the  regiments  which  they  had  resolved  to  raise  in  P^nsylvania,  and,  si  the 
opening  of  the  campaign,  receired  orders  to  join  the  army  under  General  Lee, 
at  New  York.  Thence  he  proceeded  with  his  regiment  to  Canada,  and  shared 
in  the  unsuccessful  attack  upon  the  enemy  at  Three  Rirers  (conducted  by  Gen- 
eral Thompson),  on  which  occasion  he  was  wounded,  and  distinguished  him- 
self for  his  bravery  and  good  conduct  in  uniting  and  bringing  off  the  broken 
troops.  After  the  retreat  from  Canada,  and  the  departure  of  Gates  to  join 
Washington's  army,  he  was  intrusted  by  General  Schuyler,  with  the  command 
of  the  fortresses  of  Ticonderoga  and  Mount  Independence.  February  21 ,  1777, 
he  was  promoted  by  Congress  to  the  rank  of  brigadier-general.  He  continued 
in  command  of  Ticonderoga  and  its  dependencies  until  the  month  of  May, 
when,  in  consequence  of  his  earnest  solicitations,  he  was  sUowed  to  join  the 
main  army  under  General  Washington,  in  New  Jersey,  where  he  was  imme- 
diately placed  at  the  head  of  a  brigade,  which  he  made  every  exertion  to  bring 
into  the  field  in  the  highest  state  of  discipline.  After  the  British  retreated  from 
New  Jersey,  the  commander-in-chief  complimented  him  on  his  bravery  and 
good  conduct. 

As  soon  as  the  object  of  the  next  movements  of  Sir  William  Howe  was  de- 
veloped, General  Wayne,  in  pursuance  of  the  directions  of  Washington,  left 
his  brigade  under  the  next  in  command,  and  proceeded  to  Chester,  in  Penn- 
sylvania, to  arrange  the  militia  who  were  to  rendezvous'  there.  In  the  battle 
of  Brandywine  (September  11,  1777),  he  commanded  a  division  stationed  at 
Chad's  ford,  for  the  purpose  of  resisting  the  passage  of  the  column  under  Knyp- 
hausen.  He  maintained  the  contest  with  the  utmost  gallantry  until  near  sunset, 
when,  at  length  overpowered  by  numbers,  and  perceiving  the  enemy,  who  had 
defeated  the  right  column  of  the  American  army,  approaching  his  flank  and 
rear,  he  was  compelled  to  retreat.  A  few  days  afterward  (on  the  16th),  Wash- 
ington determined  to  try  the  fate  of  another  battle ;  and,  both  armies  being  ar- 
rayed in  Goshen  township,  Chester  county,  on  the  road  leading  from  Philadel- 
phia to  Lancaster,  the  action  was  commenced  with  great  spirit  by  Wayne,  who 
led  the  advance.  It  was  soon  arrested,  however,  by  a  violent  storm,  which 
rendered  it  impossible  to  keep  the  field.  On  the  20th,  Wayne,  in  pursuance 
of  the  orders  of  the  commander-in  chief,  to  move  forward  upon  the  enemy,  and 
endeavor  to  cut  off  his  baggage,  took  an  excellent  position  with  fifteen  hundred 
troops,  including  militia,  a  mile  south  of  the  Warren  tavern,  and  three  miles  in 
rear  of  the  led  wing  of  the  British  army,  whence,  afler  being  reinforced,  it  was 
his  intention  to  march  and  attack  the  enemy's  rear  when  they  decamped.  He 
made  every  arrangement  to  prevent  a  surprise,  but  the  British,  having  received 
fall  intelligence  of  his  movements  from  traitors,  and  being  faithfully  piloted  by 
ihem,  contrived  to  attack  him  unawares,  with  superior  numbers,  and  obliged 
faim  to  retreat  afler  an  obstinate  resistance :  but  his  troops  formed  again  at  a 
small  distance.  This  affair  having  caused  some  to  attach  blame  to  him,  he  de- 
manded and  obtained  a  court-martial,  by  whom  it  was  unanimously  decided  thai 
he  had  done  "  ever3rthing  that  could  be  expected  from  an  active,  brave  and  vigi- 
lant officer,  under  the  orders  which  he  then  had ;"  and  he  was  therefore  ao- 
qoitted  ^  with  the  highest  honor."  At  the  battle  of  Germantown,  he  evinced 
his  wonted  valor,  leading  his  division  into  the  thickest  of  the  fight,  and,  in 
covering  the  retreat,  he  used  every  exertion  which  bravery  and  prudence  could 
dicuite.  His  horse  was  killed  under  him  within  a  few  yards  of  the  enemy'a 
front,  and  he  received  two  slighl^lrounds,  in  the  foot  and  in  the  hand.  During 
a  large  portion  of  tlus  pam^aign^'of  1777,  owing  to  a  combination  of  qircuav 
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stances,  he  performed  alone  the  duty  of  three  general  oiBcers.  About  the  md» 
die  of  February,  1778,  when  the  army  was  in  winter-quarters  at  Valley  Forge, 
and  Kuifering  miserably  from  the  want  of  provisions,  he  was  detached  with  a 
body  of  troops  to  New  Jersey,  in  order  to  secure  the  cattle  on  the  eastern  banks 
of  the  Delaware,  and  to  destroy  the  forage  which  could  not  be  removed,  lest  it 
should  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy.  This  was  a  most  hazardous  and  ar- 
duous enterprise,  within  the  limits  of  the  enemy's  lines,  and  in  a  district  of 
country  subject  to  his  control  whenever  he  chose  to  exert  it :  but  he  cheerfully 
proceeded  to  execute  the  orders  of  the  commander-in-chief,  and  literally  carried 
on  a  winter  campaign  beyond  the  reach  of  any  aid.  After  several  skirmisher 
with  the  enemy,  in  all  of  which  he  was  successful,  he  succeeded  in  sending  u> 
camp  several  hundred  head  of  fine  cattle,  many  excellent  horses,  suited  for  caT- 
alry-service,  and  also  in  securing  a  quantity  of  forage,  and  destroying  much 
more,  for  the  whole  of  which,  to  the  well-affected,  he  executed  certificates  in  due 
form.  He  returned  to  the  army  kbout  the  middle  of  March,  and,  with  his  offi- 
cers and  soldiers,  received  the  thanks  of  the  commander-in-chief. 

In  all  councils  of  war,  General  Wayne  was  distinguished  for  supporting 
the  most  energetic  and  decisive  measures.  In  that  which  was  held  before  the 
battle  of  Monmouth,  he  and  General  Cadwallader  were  the  only  two  of  the  sey- 
enteen  general  officers  who  were  in  favor  of  fighting.  This  engagement  added 
to  his  reputation,  his  ardor  and  resolution  having  been  so  conspicuous  that 
Washington  mentioned  him  with  particular  distinction  in  his  official  report  to  Con- 
gress. In  1779,  Washington,  having  formed  a  corps  of  light  infantry,  composed 
'of  a  select  body  of  troops,  from  the  different  regiments  of  the  army,  appointed  Gen- 
eral Wayne  to  its  comnoiand.  In  July  of  this  year,  he  was  intrusted,  by  the 
commander-in-chief,  with  the  execution  of  a  design  which  he  had  formed  for 
attacking  the  strong  post  of  Stony  Point,  on  the  Hudson  river.  For  the  details 
of  his  success  in  carrying  the  fort  (on  the  15th  of  July)  by  a  night  assault,  and 
makiag  the  garrison  prisoners  with  bayonets  alone,  without  firing  a  single  gun, 
we  must  refer  to  the  history  of  the  times.  In  the  attack  he  was  struck  by  a 
musket-ball  on  the  forehead,  which  grazed  the  skull  nearly  two  inches  in 
length,  just  under  the  hair.  He  fell,  but  instantly  rose  on  one  knee,  exclaim- 
ing, '*  Forward,  my  brave  fellows,  forward !"  then,  in  a  suppressed  voice,  said 
to  his  aids,  *'  Assist  me :  if  mortally  wounded,  I  will  die  in  the  fort."  They 
did  so,  and  the  three  entered  among  the  foremost  troops.  The  wound  fortu- 
nately proved  slight.  The  thanks  of  Congress  and  a  gold  medal,  emblematic 
of  the  action,  were  presented  to  Wayne  for  his  "  brare,  prudent,  and  soldierly 
conduct." 

At  the  end  of  the  year  1779,  the  corps  of  light  infantry  was  dissolved ;  and, 
seen  afterward.  General  Wayne  resumed  his  command  in  the  Pennsylvania 
line.  During  the  campaign  of  1780,  he  was  constantly  actively  employed ;  and, 
in  that  of  1781,  which  ended  in  the  capture  of  Comwallis*  and  the  Briti^ 
forces  at  Yorktown,  he  bore  a  conspicuous  part.  He  was  sent  by  Washington 
to  take  command  of  the  forces  in  Georgia,  where  the  enemy  were  making  for- 
midable progress.     After  some  sanguinary  encounters,  he  accomplished  the  es- 

*  CR4RLII,  Marquis  OoKrfWALLis.  toDor  the  firit  Bmrl  Cornwmllu,  wm  bom  In  1738.  and  entered 
the  mnny.  after  baTiog  received  hit  edacation  at  Weatmiii^er,  and  St  John'a  oiliege,  Cambridge^ 
In  1761,  be  aucceeded  to  the  title.  Daring  the  American  war,  be  acted  a  cooefNcoooa  part.  He  ng- 
ttalized  b-maelf  at  the  battle  of  Brandyvrine,  and  the  siege  of  Cbariectoo,  and  obtained  advantnge  al 
Crtfndi^n  and  Oaildford ;  b«t  baring  inraded  Virginia,  be  waa  barroonded  at  Yorlitown  and  compelled 
to  CH|)itolate,  as  auted  above.  From  1786  to  179S,  he  waa  ffovemor^general  and  conmMnder-in -chief 
Id  India;  and  during  that  period  he  Tanqoiahed  Tippoo  Saltaon,  and  obliged  him  to  accept  a  harnil^ 
fatiiog  peace.  For  thia  aerrice  be  waa  created  a  marquia,  and  appointed  maater>general  of  the  ord- 
ttance.  in  1798  be  waa  aent  over  to  Ireland  as  loid-Keutenant,  and  remained  till  1601 ;  and,  by  a  sy^ 
tAm  of  blended  fbuness  and  cooriiiation.  be  snoceeded  ha  reatoring  peace  to  that  diatraoted  ooontry. 
The  treaty  of  Amiena,  in  1809,  was  aiirned  by  him.  In  1604  he  waa  again  made  gorenior-generd  of 
lD*iia,  bat  he  died  in  Ociob«*r  of  the  following  year,  at  Obasepore.  in  the  proviaoe  of  BaaaiML  Soaad 
pnoticai  aeoiQ,  not  aplendid  tafent.  waa  the  cbandBriatio  of  Gomwallii. 
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tabltshment  of  security  and  order,  and  was  presented  by  the  legislature  of  the 
state  with  a  valuable  farm  for  his  services.  Peace  soon  after  followed,  when 
he  retired  to  private  life.  In  1789,  he  was  a  member  of  the  Pennsylvania 
convention,  and  an  advocate  of  the  present  constitution  of  the  United  States. 
In  1792,  he  was  appointed  by  Washington  the  successor  of  General  St.  Clair 
in  the  command  of  the  army  engaged  against  the  Indians  on  the  western  fron- 
tier. It  was  at  first  supposed  that  his  ardor  would  render  him  an  unfit  oppo- 
nent of  a  foe  remarkable  for  caution.  He  soon,  however,  proved  the  incorrect- 
ness of  this  idea.  He  established  admirable  discipline  among  his  troops,  and, 
by  his  wise  and  prudent  measures  in  preparing  for  an  engagement,  and  the  skill 
and  bravery  with  which  he  fought  and  gained  the  battle  of  August  20,  1794, 
near  the  river  Miami  of  the  lakes,  he  brought  the  war  to  a  completely  success- 
ful termination.  In  1795,  he  concluded  a  definitive  treaty  of  peace  with  the 
Indians. 

A  life  of  peril  and  glory  was  terminated  in  December,  1796.  He  had  shield- 
ed his  country  from  the  murderous  tomahawk  of  the  savage.  He  had  estab- 
lished her  boundaries ;  he  had  forced  her  enemies  to  sue  for  her  protection ; 
he  beheld  her  triumphant,  rich  in  arts,  and  potent  in  arms.  What  more  could 
his  patriotic  spirit  wish  to  see.  He  died  in  a  hut  at  Presqne  Isle,  aged  about 
fifty-one  years,  and  was  buried  on  the  shore  of  Lake  Erie. 

When  we  reflect  upon  it,  we  can  not  help  thinking  it  a  little  singular,  that  a 
trivial  matter  in  verse  should  give  a  man  an  epithet  for  life  and  even  for  ages  : 
it  is  a  well-known  fact,  that  a  line  has  given,  or  at  least  perpetuated,  the  name 
of  "  Mad  Anthony,"  for  General  Wayne.  This  name  was  bestowed  on  him  in 
a  humorous  poem  entitled  "  The  Cow-Chase,'*  written  by  the  unfortunate  Majoi 
Andre.  It  was  founded  on  an  attempt  of  the  American  army  to  obtain  caUlb 
and  forage,  principally  from  the  tories,  of  which  Gen.  Wayne  had  the  charge, 
and  in  which  he  failed  of  his  usual  success. 
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TOUSSAINT-LOUVERTURE. 

Among  the  very  few  indiridiials  of  the  African  race,  who  hare  distir fished 
themselves  by  intellectual  achievements,  Toussaint-Louverture,  stauds  pre- 
eminent. His  father,  an  African  king,  was  taken  prisoner-of-war  by  another 
tribe,  and  sold  into  slavery.  He  became  the  property  of  a  St.  Domingo  planter, 
whose  estate  lay  near  the  town  of  Cape  Haytieii,  formerly  called  Cape  Fran* 
9oi8,  on  the  northwest  coast  of  the  island.  On  this  estate  called  Breda,  Toua- 
saint  was  bom  about  the  year  1745.  His  amiable  deportment  as  a  slave,  the 
patience,  mildness,  and  benevolence  of  his  disposition,  and  the  purity  of  his 
conduct  amid  the  general  laxity  of  morals  which  prevailed  on  the  island,  gained 
for  him  many  of  those  advantages  which  afterward  gave  him  such  absolute  as- 
cendency over  his  insurgent  brethren.  His  good  qualities  attracted  the  atten- 
tion of  Nf .  Bayou  de  Libertas,  the  agent  on  the  estate,  who  taught  him  read- 
ing, writing,  and  arithmetic — elements  of  knowledge  which  hardly  one  in  ten 
thousand  of  his  fellow-slaves  possessed.  M.  Bayou  made  him  his  postilion, 
which  gave  him  advantages  much  above  those  of  the  field-slaves.  When  the 
general  rising  of  the  blacks  took  place,  in  1791,  much  solicitation  was  used  to 
induce  Toussaint  to  join  them  ;  but  he  declined  until  he  had  procured  an  op- 
portunity for  the  escape  of  M.  Bayou  and  his  family  to  Baltimore,  shipping  a 
considerable  quantity  of  sugar  for  the  supply  of  their  immediate  wants.  In  his 
subsequent  prosperity,  he  availed  himself  of  every  occasion  to  give  them  new 
marks  of  his  gratitude.  Having  thus  provided  security  for  his  benefactors,  he 
joined  a  corps  of  blacks,  under  the  orders  of  General  Biassou,  in  the  capacity 
of  his  lieutenant ;  but  was  soon  raised  to  the  principal  command,  Biassou  being 
degraded  on  account  of  his  cruelty  and  ferocity.  Indeed,  Toussaint  was  every 
way  so  much  superior  to  the  other  negroes,  by  reason  of  his  general  intell^ 
gence  and  education,  his  prudence,  activity,  and  address,  not  less  than  his  bra- 
very, that  he  immediately  attained  a  complete  ascendency  over  all  the  black 
chieftains.  Thus  it  happened  that,  in  June,  1794,  when  the  English  under 
General  Whyte,  captured  Port  au  Prince  from  the  French  commissioners,  San- 
thonax  and  Poverel,  the  latter,  on  retiring  into  the  country,  found  the  whole 
island  in  the  possession  of  Rigaud,  at  the  head  of  the  mulattoes,  and  Toussaint^ 
Louverture,  with  his  negroes.  They  contended  with  various  success  against 
the  English,  until  1797,  when  Toussaint  received  from  the  French  government 
a  commission  of  general-in-chief  of  the  armies  of  St.  Domingo,  and,  as  such, 
signed  the  convention  with  General  Maitlaud  for  the  evacuation  of  the  island 
by  the  British. 

From  1798  until  1801,  the  island  continued  peaceable  and  tranquil  under  the 
government  of  Toussaint.  He  caused  the  duties  of  religion  and  morality  to  be 
strictly  enforced,  and  gave  the  whole  weight  of  his  example  and  influence  in 
favor  of  decency  and  sobriety  of  life.  He  frowned  upon  every  indication  of 
licentiousness  of  manners,  and  avoided  all  favorable  notice  of  persons,  however 
otherwise  graced,  who  were  not  modest,  quiet,  and  diligent  in  their  vocation. 
His  public  levees  were  conducted  with  the  strictest  decorum,  and  the  best  pri- 
Fatp  societies  of  Europe  were  not  superior  in  manners  to  his  evening  parties. 
Everything  was  magnificent  around  him,  and  his  retinue  was  as  splendid  as  that 
of  an  oriental  monarch ;  but  he  was  plain  in  his  dress,  and  all  his  habits.  He 
worci  a  turban  always  on  his  head,  and  was  thence  called  by  his  enemies  '*  the 
monkey  with  the  linen  head-dress."  He  made  a  meal  of  cakes  and  fruit,  with  a 
{rlsMS  of  water.  His  bodily  strength  was  prodigious,  and  he  maintained  it  by 
l»o:patant  vigorous  exercise.  It  was  his  custom  to  make  sudden  excursions  to 
FS/^US  pvts  of  the  isUqd,  always  pboosing  the  points  where  be  was  least  ex* 
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pected.  He  Bometimes  rode  one  hundred  and  filly  miles  without  rest,  perpet- 
ually outstripping  all  his  attendants,  except  two  trumpeters,  who  were  as  well 
mounted  as  himself.  After  such  fatigue,  he  would  sleep  for  two  hours,  and 
start  up  again  refreshed  for  new  toils.  He  was  accessible  to  all  who  wished 
to  see  him ;  and  it  is  said  that  no  one  ever  left  his  presence  dissatisfied :  if  he 
could  not  grant  the  request,  he  contrived  to  please  the  applicant.  His  generals 
were  as  obedient  as  children  before  him ;  his  soldiers  regarded  him  as  a  supe- 
rior being,  and  the  people  at  large  worshipped  him  as  their  deliverer.  It  is  no 
wonder  that  the  conviction  existing  in  his  mind  escaped  his  lips,  that  he  was 
the  Bonaparte  of  St.  Domingo,  and  that  the  colony  could  not  exist  without  him. 
This  was  no  more  than  a  moderate  expression  of  the  truth. 

He  employed  a  council  of  his  adherents  to  prepare  a  colonial  constitution, 
which  might  unite  the  different  inhabitants  of  the  island  under  a  uniform  and 
impartial  government.  By  this  constitution  all  executive  power  was  put  into 
hts  hands,  with  the  office  of  president  for  life,  with  power  to  choose  his  suc- 
cessor, and  to  nominate  to  all  offices.  In  all  that  regarded  commerce  and  fi- 
nance this  constitution  worked  admirably,  during  the  short  time  it  was  tried. 
The  commerce  of  all  nations  visited  the  shores  of  St.  Domingo  under  the 
American  flag :  the  treasury  filled ;  the  estates  flourished,  and  Toussaint  was 
adored. 

The  efibrts  of  Toussaint  would  have  been  attended  with  much  success,  but 
for  the  ill-judged  expedition  which  Bonaparte  sent  against  the  island,  under  the 
commaad  of  Le  Clerc.  This  expedition,  fruitless  as  it  was  in  respect  to  its 
general  object,  proved  fatal  to  Toussaint,  solely  in  consequence  of  the  sinceri- 
ty and  good  faith  which  marked  his  character.  Toussaint  was  noted  for  his 
private  virtues;  among  the  rest,  warm  affection  for  his  family.  Le  Clerc 
brought  out  from  France  Toussaint's  two  sons,  with  their  preceptor,  Coisnon, 
whose  orders  were  to  carry  his  pupils  to  Toussaint,  and  make  use  of  them  to 
work  on  the  tenderness  of  the  negro-chief,  and  induce  him  to  abandon  his  country- 
men. If  he  yielded,  he  was  to  be  made  second  in  command  to  Le  Clerc ;  if  he 
refused,  his  children  were  to  be  reserved  as  hostages  of  his  fidelity  to  the 
French.  Notwithstanding  the  greatness  of  the  sacrifice  demanded  of  him, 
Tous8aint  remained  faithful  to  his  brethren.  We  pass  over  the  details  of  the 
war,  which,  at  length,  ended  in  a  treaty  of  peace,  concluded  by  the  black  chiefs 
Toussaint,  Dessalines,  and  Christophe,  against  their  better  judgment,  but  in 
consequence  of  the  eflect  of  Le  Clerc's  professions  upon  their  simple  followers, 
who  were  induced  to  lay  down  their  arms.  Toussaint  retired  to  bis  plantation, 
relying  upon  the  solemn  assurances  of  Le  Clerc,  that  his  person  and  property 
should  be  held  sacred.  But,  notwithstanding  these  assurances,  he  was  treach- 
erously seized  in  the  night,  hurried  on  board  a  ship-of-war,  and  transported  to 
Brest.  He  was  conducted,  first  to  close  prison  in  Chateaux  de  Joux,  and  thence 
to  Besan^on,  where  he  was  plunged  into  a  cold,  wet.  subterranean  prison, 
which  soon  proved  fatal  to  a  constitution  used  only  to  the  warm  skies  and  free 
air  of  the  West  Indies.  He  languished  through  the  winter  1802-^*03;  and 
his  death,  which  happened  in  April,  1803,  raised  a  cry  of  indignation  against 
the  government  which  had  chosen  this  dastardly  methoi  of  destroying  one  o'' 
the  best  and  bravest  men  of  the  African  race. 
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John  Paul  Jones  was  born  at  Arbingland,  in  Scotland,  July  6,  1747.  His 
father  was  a  gardener,  whose  name  was  Paul ;  but  the  son  assumed  that  of 
Jones  in  subsequent  life,  for  what  reason  is  Qot  known.  Young  Paul  early 
•Tinced  a  decided  predilection  for  the  sea,  and  at  the  age  of  twelve  was  bound 
apprentice  to  a  respectable  merchant  of  Whitehaven,  in  the  American  trade. 
His  first  voyage  was  to  America^  where  his  elder  brother  was  established  as  a 
planter.  He  was  then  engaged  for  some  time  in  the  slave-trade,  but  quitted  it 
m  disgust,  and  returned  to  Scotland,  in  1768,  as  passenger  in  a  vessel,  the  cap- 
tain and  mate  of  which  died  on  the  passage.  Jones  assumed  the  command,  at 
the  request  of  those  on  board,  and  brought  the  vessel  safe  into  port.  Fbr  Uiis 
service,  he  was  appointed  by  the  owners  master  and  supercargo.  While  m 
command  of  this  vessel,  he  punished  a  sailor,  who  afterward  died  of  a  fever  at 
the  island  of  Tobago — a  circumstance  which  gave  rise  to  an  accusation  against 
Jones,  of  having  caused  his  death,  by  the  severity  of  the  punishment  upon  him ; 
but  this  has  been  completely  refuted.  Jones  was  aAerward  in  command  of  the 
Betsey,  of  London,  and  remained  some  time  in  the  West  Indies,  engaged  in 
commercial  pursuits,  by  which  it  is  said  he  realized  a  handsome  fortune. 

In  1773,  he  was  residing  in  Virginia,  arranging  the  affairs  of  his  brother, 
who  had  died  intestate  and  childless,  and  about  this  time  took  the  name  of 
Jones,  In  Virginia  he  continued  to  live  until  the  commencement  of  the  strug- 
gle between  the  colonies  and  mother-country.  He  offered  his  services  to  the 
former,  and  was  appointed  first  of  the  first-lieutenants,  and  designated  to  the 
Alfred,  on  board  of  which  ship,  to  use  his  own  language  in  one  of  his  letters, 
**  he  had  the  honor  to  hoist,  with  his  own  hands,  the  flag  of  freedom,  the  first 
time  it  was  displayed  on  the  Delaware."  Soon  after  this,  we  find  him  in  com- 
mand of  the  Providence,  mounting  twelve  four-pounders,  with  a  complement  of 
•erenty  men,  cnkising  from  the  Bermudas  to  the  gut  of  Canso^  and  making  six- 
teen prizes  in  little  more  than  six  weeks. 

In  May,  1777,  Jones  was  ordered  to  proceed  to  France,  where  the  American 
commissioners,  Franklin,  Deane,  and  Lee,  were  directed  to  invest  him  with 
the  command  of  a  fine  ship,  as  a  reward  of  his  signal  services.  On  his  arrival 
in  France,  he  was  immediately  summoned  to  Paris  by  the  commissioners.  The 
object  of  this  summons  was  to  concert  a  plan  of  operations  for  the  force  prepar- 
ing to  act  against  the  British  in  the  West  Indies  and  on  the  coast  of  America. 
This  plan,  which  certainly  did  great  honor  to  the  projector,  though  untoward 
delays  and  accidents  prevented  its  immediate  success,  was  afterward  openly 
daimed  by  Jones  as  his  own,  without  acknowledging  the  assistance  or  partici- 
pation of  the  American  commissioners  or  the  French  ministry.  The  Kanger 
was  then  placed  under  his  orders,  with  discretion  to  cruise  where  he  pleased 
with  this  restriction,  however,  that  he  was  not  to  return  immediately  to  France 
after  making  attempts  upon  the  coast  of  England,  as  the  French  government 
had  not  yet  declared  itself  openly  as  the  ally  of  the  United  States.  On  the  10th 
of  April,  1778,  he  sailed  on  a  cruise,  during  which  he  laid  open  the  weakness 
of  the  British  coast.  With  a  single  ship,  he  kept  the  whole  coast  of  Scotland, 
and  part  of  that  of  England,  for  some  time  in  a  state  of  alarm,  and  made  a  de- 
scent at  Whitehaven,  where  he  surprised  and  took  two  forts,  with  thirty  pieces 
of  cannon,  and  set  fire  to  the  shipping.  In  this  attack  upon  Whitehaven,  the 
house  of  the  earl  of  Selkirk,  in  whose  service  the  father  of  Jones  had  been 
gardener,  was  plundered,  and  the  family  plate  carried  ofif.  But  the  act  was 
committed  without  his  knowledge,  and  he  afterward  made  the  best  atonemen 
IB  his  power. 
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AAer  hit  return  to  Brest  with  two  hundred  pritofnere-of-wmr^  Joneii  became 
bvoWed  in  a  rariety  of  troubles,  for  want  of  means  to  support  them,  pay  his 
crew,  and  refit  his  ship.  After  many  delays  and  Texations,  he  sailed  from  the 
road  of  St.  Croix,  August  14,  1779,  with  a  squadron  of  seven  sail,  designing  to 
innoy  the  coasts  of  England  and  Scotland.  The  principal  occurrence  of  this 
cruise  was  the  capture  of  the  British  ship-of-war  Serapis,  after  a  bloody  and 
desperate  enffagement,  off  Flamborough  head,  September  23L  1779.  The  Sera- 
pis  had  a  picked  crew,  and  was  a  frigate  much  superior  in  force  to  Jones's  ves* 
ael«  the  Bon  Homme  Richard,  which  sunk  not  long  after  the  termination  of  the 
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Captare  of  the  Sermpia. 

engagement.  During  the  action,  which  lasted  several  hours,  the  greater  pari 
of  his  crew  were  either  killed  or  wounded,  and  his  ship  twice  on  fire.  In  ad* 
dition  to  this,  the  other  vessels  of  his  squadron  could  give  him  little  or  no  aid ; 
and  one  of  them,  the  Alliance,  by  some  unaccountable  conduct  of  her  com- 
mander, who  was  inimical  to  Jones,  fired  several  shots  into  the  Bon  Homme 
Richard !  Still  the  indomitable  spirit  of  the  hero  would  not  yield  even  in  this 
tryiiig  hour ;  and  when  a  subordinate  officer,  without  orders,  was  in  the  act  of 
striking  the  American  flag,  Jones  shot  him  dead  with  a  pistol,  and  as  he  fell 
upon  the  deck,  the  descending  colors  completely  shrouded  the  prostrate  form 
of  the  traitor.  The  flag  was  speedily  replaced,  and  Jones  renewed  the  combat 
with  such  desperation,  that  in  a  short  time  there  was  scarcely  a  man  left  upon 
the  decks  of  the  Serapis  capable  of  hauling  down  her  ensign,  which  was  found 
nailed  to  the  mast. 

The  sensation  produced  by  this  battle  was  unexampled,  and  raised  the  fame 
of  Jones  to  its  acme.  In  a  letter  to  him,  Franklin  says :  '*  For  some  days  after 
the  arrival  of  your  express,  scarce  anything  was  talked  of  at  Paris  and  Ver- 
sailles bat  your  cool  conduct  and  persevering  bravery  during  that  terrible  con- 
flict. You  may  believe  that  the  impression  on  my  mind  was  not  less  stronff 
than  on  that  of  the  others.  But  I  do  not  choose  to  say,  m  a  letter  to  yonrselt, 
all  I  think  on  such  an  occasion.**  His  reception  at  Paris,  whither  he  went  «b 
the  invitation  of  Franklin,  was  of  the  most  flattering  kind.     He  was  everywbeM 
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cai'eased.  The  king  t)re8«iited  him  with  a  gold  tword,  bearing  ihe  in8criptioii« 
**  Vindieati  maris  Ludmncus  XVI,  remuneratur  strenuo  vindiei ;"  and  requeated 
penniaaion  of  Congreaa  to  invest  him  with  the  military  order  of  merit — an  honor 
never  conferred  on  any  one  before  who  had  not  borne  arma  nnder  the  commia- 
aion  of  France. 

In  1781,  Jonea  aailed  for  the  United  Statea,  and  arrived  in  Philadelphia  oik 
the  18th  of  February^at  year,  after  a  variety  of  escapes  and  rencontres,  where 
he  underwent  a  aortwf  examination  before  the  board  of  admiralty,  which  re- 
aulted  greatly  to  his  honor.  The  board  gave  it  as  their  opinion,  that  '*  the  con- 
duct of  Paul  Jones  merits  particular  attention,  and  some  distinguished  mark  of 
approbation  from  Congress."  That  body  paased  a  resolution  highly  compli* 
mentary  to  his  "  zeal,  prudence,  and  intrepidity."  General  Washington  wrote 
him  a  letter  of  congratulation,  and  he  was  afterward  voted  a  gold  medal  by 
Congress.  From  Philadelphia  he  went  to  Portsmouth,  New  Hampshire,  to 
superintend  the  building  of  a  ship-of-war,  and,  while  there,  drew  up  aome  ad- 
mirable obaervations  on  the  subject  of  the  American  navy.  By  permission  of 
Congress,  he  subsequently  went  on  board  the  French  fleet,  where  he  remained 
until  the  conclusion  of  peace,  which  put  a  period  to  his  naval  career  in  the 
aervice  of  the  United  States. 

Jones  then  went  to  Paris,  as  agent  for  prize-money ;  and,  while  there,  joined 
in  a  plan  to  establish  a  fur-trade  between  the  northwest  coast  of  America  and 
China,  in  conjunction  with  a  kindred  spirit,  the  celebrated  John  Ledyard.  In 
Paris,  he  continued  to  be  treated  with  the  greatest  distinction.  He  afterward 
was  invited  into  the  Russian  service,  with  the  rank  of  rear-admiral,  where  be 
was  disappointed  in  not  receiving  the  command  of  the  fleet  acting  against  the 
Turks  in  the  Black  sea.  He  found  fault  with  the  conduct  of  the  prince  of  Nas- 
sau, the  admiral ;  became  restless  and  impatient ;  was  intrigued  against  at  court, 
and  calumniated  by  his  enemies ;  and  had  permission  from  the  empress  Catha- 
rine to  retire  from  the  service  with  a  pension,  which  was  never  paid.  He  re- 
turned to  Paris,  where  he  gradually  sunk  into  poverty,  neglect,  and  ill  health, 
until  his  death,  which  was  occasioned  by  jaundice  and  dropsy,  July  18, 1792,  in 
the  forty-sixth  year  of  his  age.  His  last  public  act  was  heading  a  deputation 
of  Americans,  who  appeared  before  the  national  assembly  to  offer  their  con- 
gratulations on  the  glorious  and  salutary  reform  of  their  government.  This  waa 
before  the  flight  of  the  king. 

Jonoa  was  a  man  of  signal  talent  and  courage ;  he  conducted  all  hia  opera^^ 
tions  with  the  most  daring  boldness,  combined  with  the  keenest  sagacity  in 
calculating  the  chances  of  success  and  the  consequences  of  defeat.  He  waa, 
however,  of  an  irritable  and  impetuous  disposition,  which  rendered  him  impa- 
tient of  the  authority  of  his  superiors,  while  he  was,  at  the  same  time,  harsh  in 
the  exercise  of  his  own ;  and  he  waa  deficient  in  that  modesty  which  adorns 
great  qualities  and  distinguished  actions,  while  it  disarms  envy  and  conciiiatea 

i'ealousy.  His  early  education  was  of  a  very  limited  kind.  It  terminated  when 
le  went  to  sea,  at  the  age  of  twelve ;  but  he  supplied  its  defects  by  subsequent 
study,  so  as  to  enable  himself  to  write  with  fluency,  strength,  and  clearness, 
and  to  sustain  his  part  respectably  in  the  polished  society  into  which  he  waa 
thrown.  In  his  letters,  he  inculcates  the  necessity  of  knowledge  for  naval 
officers,  and  intimates  that  he  had  devoted  **  midnight  studies"  to  the  attainment 
of  that  information  which  he  deemed  requisite  in  his  situation.  His  memorials, 
correspondence,  &c.,  are  quite  voluminous.  He  also  wrote  poetry,  and  in  Paris 
was  a  great  pretender  to  ton,  as  a  man  of  faahion,  especially  after  his  victory 
over  the  Serapis,  which,  of  course,  gave  him  great  eclai  among  the  ladies  of 
the  French  capital.  At  this  period,  he  is  described  by  an  English  lady,  then 
resident  at  Paria,  as  "  a  smart  little  man  of  thirty-six ;  speaks  but  little  French, 
and  spears  to  be  an  extraordinary  genius,  a  poet  aa  well  as  a  hero.'* 
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Et.iA8  n*  K8  was  born  in  Hempstead,  Long  Island,  March  19th,  1748.  We 
know  but  li*  le  of  his  youth  and  education,  which  were  probably  not  of  more 
than  comra*^a  interest.  He  was  married  in  January,  1771,  and  was  acknowl- 
edged a  member  of  the  society  of  Friends  about  the  same  period.  He  first  ap- 
peared as  a  minister  at  the  age  of  twenly-seven.  In  this  capacity,  he  is  said 
to  have  been  very  diligent  and  successful.  In  the  course  of  fifty  years  he  trav- 
elled extensively  through  the  United  States,  as  a  minister,  and  several  times 
into  Canada  In  the  year  1828,  being  then  eighty  years  old,  he  made  a  visit 
10  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  Maryland,  Ohio,  and  Indiana,  much  to  the  satis- 
faction and  surprise  of  friends  in  those  parts.  Shortly  after  his  return  home, 
his.  wife  d*ed.  The  summer  following,  he  visited  the  northern  and  western 
parts  of  tb«>  state  of  New  York.  He  attended  the  monthly  and  quarterly  meet- 
bgs  in  N<>w  York  frequently  after  this,  and  we  are  told  that  even  at  this  ad- 
vanced av*',  he  preached  with  gteat  cleaniess  and  power.  On  the  14th  of  Feb- 
ruary, 1830,  just  after  writing  a  very  long  and  spirited  letter  to  a  western  friend, 
he  was  taken  with  a  paralysis  of  the  right  side,  which  terounated  la»  life  on 
the  27th  of  that  month. 

Elias  Hicks  was  no  ordinary  man,  if  we  rightly  apprehend  hie  characiar. 
A  fluent  speech,  a  ready  pen,  a  persuasive  and  impressive  manner,  and  an  iiw 
lerostiog  physiognomy,  united  in  a  person  endowed  with  a  strong  miitd,  can 
not,  as  in  him,  he  actively  exercised  in  any  community  without  producing  an 
in^pprtaut  sensalioa. 

He  was  tidy  and  careful  about  his  farm^— a  very  early  riser,  and  alweys  in- 
dostrious,  A  friend  informs  us,  that  he  saw  him  in  hia. eightieth  year,  cMung. 
OQt  of  the  field  on  a  load  of  hay  aft  five  o'clock  in  the  morningi  He  peaseotad' 
ihM  larao  aclivMy  aii4  v^go'  <>f  mni  and  bo^  until  the  timoolthii  Imi.  iMtaUD-' 
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LORENZO  DA  P<»ITE. 

An  incideut  occarred  in  the  latter  part  of  hii  life,  which  famishes,  perhaps, 
a  strong  evidence  of  his  prevailing  conscientiousness  and  integrity.  An  ac« 
quaintance  of  his,  who  owed  him  borrowed  money,  failed.  A  son-in-law  in* 
formed  Mr.  Hicks  of  the  fact,  at  the  same  time  showing  him  that  he  had  been 
made  secure.  '*  But  how  is  this  ?"  said  Mr.  Hicks,  **  does  he  not  owe  thee  ?* 
•*  Yes."— "  And  has  he  secured  thee?"— "  Yes.*'— "And  all  his  credlton?" 
*'  No,  he  could  not  do  that." — "  Then  he  should  not  have  secured  thee  or  me." 
Whereupon  Mr,  Hicks  immediately  directed  his  debtor  to  place  him  upon  the 
same  footing  with  the  rest ;  it  not  appearing  strictly  right  to  hmi  that  a  distinc- 
tion should  be  made  between  confidential  and  other  creditors. 

Mr.  Hicks  died  at  his  residence  in  Jericho,  Long  Island.  His  most  im- 
portant writings  are  his  letters  and  his  journal. 


LORENZO   DA  PONTE. 

Lorenzo  da  PoNfB,  an  eminent  Italian  scholar,  and  melodramatic  poet,  and 
whose  name  is  associated  with  that  of  Mozart,  as  furnishing  the  librettoes  to 
tome  of  his  most  celebrated  operas,  was  bom  on  the  10th  c?  March,  1749,  at 
Ceneda,  a  small  town  in  the  Venetian  states,  endowed  with  a  bishopric  and 
seminary.  His  father  was  a  poor  leather-dealer,  under  ^e  iiifosaic  law,  in  the 
precepts  of  which,  from  his  early  knowledge  of  Hebrew,  we  are  induced  to 
believe  Lorenzo  was  brought  up  until  his  fourteenth  year.  At  this  age,  anziona 
to  become  instructed,  and  feeling  the  humiliation  of  a  social  position  an  Which 
an  unenlightened  public  opinion  leaned  with  prejudice,  he  sought  in  Chris- 
taanity  a  relief.  His  origin  had  hitherto  closed  to  him  the  doors  of  the  common 
schooUi  and  he  now  found  in  the  seminaiy  the  elementary  education  he  sto«d 
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ir'iiMd  df,  flDftd  in  di*  bfikop,  Lofenio  da  Fonte;  wliote  !»»•  ht  utuoied,  i 
poteetor.  Iq  thobe  days  tlm  cobvereioii  of  an  laraelha  waa  a  «oiirea  of  high 
|nciiieatioii  in  ttae  papal  church,  which  extended  ita  support  to  the  fanllj  of 
the  penoo  conveited.  Acoordingly^  the  brother  of  Lorenze  waa  also  plalsed 
by  the  bishop  in  the  seminary  of  Ceneda,  where  the  latter  soon  made  noiablt 
progress  in  humanilary  studies,  that  is,  in  the  Latin  tongue  and  clasiics. 

8ix  years  after  he  proceeded,  at  the  death  of  his  patron,  to  the  seminary  of 
Porto  Guam,  where  certain  notions  of  philosophy  and  of  physical  mathematical 
science  were  hinted  at,  not  taught.  There  were  no  scnools,  at  that  time,  id 
Italy,  where  liberal  sciences  were  properly  professed ;  and  the  year  passed  by 
him  as  a  disciple  in  this  new  institution,  was  devoted  by  young  Da  Ponte  to 
^  proeecntion  of  his  Latin  studies,  and  to  the  secret  perusal  of  the  Italian 
ckssies,  which  he  occasionally  essayed  to  imitate.  During  the  ensuing  two 
years  he  discharged' the  functions  of  professor  of  Rhetoric^  and  thus  seaM  hii 
devotion  to  beUes-ieUrts,  There  is  also  reason  to  believe  that  in  order  to  ben* 
efit  his  family  he  to<^  orders  and  celebrated  mass. 

His  next  peregrination  was  to  Venice,  that  fairy  town  of  which  the  tm^ 
leaturea  in  those  days  of  gayety  and  voluptuous  extravagance,  have  net  vet  feun4 
their  Juvenal.  Here  he  had  two  opportunities  of  esttU^lishing  hioMelf  in  life^ 
wUch  he  declined ;  and  in  his  own  words  we  find  a  confirmatien  of  our  view 
that  he  had  entered  his  novitiate.  Aspiring  to  the  election  for  avcgai&m  (ad 
important  office  in  the  Venetian  state),  he  found  an  opponent  in  Pisani,  againsf 
whom  he  wrote  a  satirical  sonnet,  in  consequence  of  which  he  was  exiled  from 
Venice.  This  production,  composed  in  the  Venetian  dialect,  appears  in  hit 
memoirs,  and  still  preserves  a  certain  warm  and  popular  eloquence. 

On  leaving  Venice  he  hastened  to  Gorizia,  a  small  town  of  the  Friul,  on  the 
Italian  frontier.  An  enemy,  to  be  rid  of  his  presence  there,  forged  a  letter  in 
which  Da  Ponte  was  invited  to  accept  an  honorable  post  at  the  court  of  Dresden. 
He  was  soon  on  his  way  to  the  lovely  capital  of  Saxony,  on  reaching  which  be 
discovered  the  fraud  imposed  upon  him.  Having  no  other  occupation  there,  he 
translated  five  psalms  of  David,  by  which  he  acquired  acquaintances  and  pro- 
tection. Thence  he  voyaged  to  Vienna,  supplied  with  a  letter  of  recommen- 
dation tfi  Salieri,  the  celebrated  composer,  an  opportunity  of  laboring  in  whose 
^half  aoon  presented  itself.  To  the  emperor  Joseph  IL  was  the  new  poet 
presetted  by  Salieri,  and  the  result  of  this  interview  was,  that  Da  Ponte — who 
had  sot  yet  written  for  the  theatre — should  make  his  debut  in  an  opera  adapted 
ID  misic  by  the  maestro.  Although  //  Ricco  d'un  Giorno  (his  first  attempt), 
proved  unsuccessful,  its  failure  stimulated  him  to  renewed  efforts.  He  speedily 
prcdnced  the  Cosa  Rara  for  Martini :  and  his  Nozbb  di  Figaro  and  Don  Guh 
MRUS  composed  for  the  music  of  Moxart,  established  his  high  reputation  as  a 
■elodramatic  poet. 

Joseph  II.,  who  passionately  loved  the  opera,  and  sympathized  not  with 
Casti,  prot«icted  the  young  Venetian  bard.  The  latter  became  his  Latin  secret 
tsry  wnen  need  was  to  indite  an  episde  to  some  court  at  which  the  French 
hnguage  had  not  yet  been  adopted  as  the  diplomatic  medium.  In  the  course 
ef  a  theatrical  life,  it  is  impossible  for  a  playwright  or  composer  to  avoid  wound*" 
ing  the  feelings  of  some  one  or  other  of  the  sensitive  followers  of  Thespis. 
Da  Ponte  was  not  destined  to  escape  this  fate ;  and  sundry  enemies,  headed  by 
a  prima  donna  he  had  offended,  contrived,  on  the  decease  of  the  emperor,  to 
have  the  poet  exiled  from  Vienna.  Relying  upon  the  promptings  of  a  spirit 
which  had  never  failed  him,  and  confident  the  Austrian  capital  was  a  fitting 
scene  for  the  exercise  of  his  resources,  he  had  recourse  to  Leopold ;  but,  una- 
ble to  compel  the  emperor  to  do  him  justice,  he  renounced  the  stole,  espoused 
an  Englishwoman,  and  proceeded  witn  his  wife  to  Paris  and  London. 

The  Italian  theatre  of  the  great  metropolis  havii|g  been  reeently  conaumed 
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by  five*  »  peNb»  iiMned  TmyUn  c^mfeivfd  dierprojitet  of  iteebiiBlam^diig  i^bf 
tiubfl€ripli«n»  «y  of  aecuomkltiafi^  in  abarM«  a  iuMlBttfidieni  to  eifgaga  a  fim* 
tatd  eompwy.  To  thia  tkeatre  and  its  oiiginfitor  Da  PoBte  now  became  pool 
laid  aeoretaiy.  Tho  bailkraptcjr  of  our  ba^'s  aaaooiate  inTolrod  hwfortiiiiM, 
and  ho  loft  London  for  America,  unable  to  avert  the  min  of  Taylor* 

Fif>ee»  Ikousand  dollars,  sared  from  the  wreck  by  the  prudence  and  economy 
%f  hia  vife  and'  iister^in-law,  oonslituted  the  fortune  of  tbia  party.  Upon  the 
failure  of  several  commercial  apeculaAioos,  and  aAer  residing  in  Elizabetbtovnk 
in  Sunbury,  and,  we  beliere,  la  Philadelphia,  the  poet  embraced  a  Toeatioft 

Sortby  his  tastes  and  acquirements,  the  diffusion  of  the  Italian  language  among 
le  educated  portion  of  the  thriving  coromunity  of  New  York. 
I  In  1811,  at  an  age  when  the  aetivLiies  of  most  men  ceise,  a  new  era  coa»* 
wenoed  in  the  life  of  Da  Poote.  Becoming  naturdized  here,,  h*  direcled 
keticeforth  hib  whole  energies  to  the  propagation  of  his  native  language  aad 
Utemtore  among  bis  new  and  intelligent  countryman.  That  these  eiforts,  ex« 
tended  through  a  second  life  of  thirty  years,  were  crowned  with  anceeas*  ona 
f  nesentlciihiiraitot  of  the  Italian  nuusic  and  rich  collections  of  her  nohleat  works 
|«e  tke  afapleal. testimony.  The  laurel  and  the  oak  of  Petrarch  and  of  DanMi 
fAterwesFe- their  branches  with  the  bright  foliage  of  the  American  grove ;  and 
mare  than  twa  thousand  pupils,  listening  beneath  its  shade  to  the  sonnet  aad 
An  epic  from  the  trembling  lips  of  the  ancient  bard,  hare  echoed  ihitoagbo«k 
the  new  world  &eir  imperishable  glory.  That  this  enthusiasm,  which  subao- 
fuently  gained,  for  him  the  professorship  of  his  native  tongue  in  Columbia 
teUeige,  communicated  to  others  its  electric  influence,  we  will  cite  an  instance 
Signer  Da  Ponta  was  fond  of  relating.  It  was  of  one  of  his  pupils,  a  lovely, 
yoang'  girl,  upon  whose  cheek  the  death^germe  of  consumptioa  \Md  i^Mhot  its 
earl^  prophetic  bloom.  In  her  fading  state,  she  received,  one  day,  tbe  visit  oC 
ber  dd master;  and,  aware  how  he  treasured  up  every  word  spoken  ia  praise 
eif  his  native  language,  ahe  playfully  said,  "  Signor  Da  Ponte,  I  «n  so  glad 
In  have  learned  Italian :  for  sure  am  I  it  must  be  the  language  of  iie  happy- 
country  into  which  I  trust  soon  to  pass  away." 

It  was  a  day  of  joy  for  the  old  patriarch  when  came  among  ua  Gatr:ia,  with 
bis  lovely  daughter,  the  gifted  Malibran,*  then  in  the  morning  of  her  glory.  Doi^ 
Giovanni  triumphed  as  erst  at  Vienna,  and  the  double-lived  old  man  tbua 
shared  ia  this  and  other  successes  of  the  Italian  stage,  which  he  had  little 
dreamed  of  on  this  side  the  Atlantic.  *'  The  Barber,**  *<  Tancredi,"  ''  OleHo,** 
^d  other  musical  creations,  rendered  the  winter  of  1  S^^-'G  an  epoch  in  New 
York,  by  first  inspiring  a  taste  for  the  works  of  the  model-masters  in  music. 

It  was  .again  the  untiring  zeal  of  Da  Ponte  which  in  1832,  invited  hither  tb* 
company  of  Montressor.  In  short,  whenever  the  words  music  and  Italian^ 
were  coupled  together,  the  old  bard  became  rejuvenesced,. enthusiasm  lit  apt 
bis  eye,  aiid  lo^e  of  the  literature  and  song  of  his  native  land  thud  remained 
until  death  a  worship  and  a  ruling  passion.  The  closing  thirty  yeara  of  an  ex-* 
lAtenoei  so  rife  with  incident  and  adventure,  terminated  in  the  city  of  New 
York,  on  the  17th  of  August,  1838,  in  the  ninetieth  year  of  hia  age,  just  three 
months  afVer  the  decease  of  Prince  Talleyrand,  whom  he  preceded  fire  yeafn 
upon  the  stage  of  life. 

*  Malibran  db  Besiot,  the  daughter  of  Maoael  Qarcia,  u  meotioned  ahove,  wu  boro  io  Paria,  ia 
1808.  She  waa  taken  to  London  by  her  parents  at  the  early  age  of  eight  years,  and  made  moalc  her 
ilnceaaiDg  study.  Being  anetahied  by  a  temperament  of  singnlar  energy  and  vivacity,  she  waa  eoabUA 
tp  make  her  debat  at  prima-donna  in  open  when  bat  iisiteen  yean  of  age.  Daring  the  fblk>wiiu| 
year  she  accompanied  ber  father  to  this  coantry,  where  her  anion  with  M.  Malibran,  an  elderly  Fmhcn 
gentlemn*  took  plaee.  The  marriage  proviog  an  anhappy  one  they  eeparaaeil,  and  Madame  llalibra» 
49liinied  to  Emrope.  She  aabeeqaeaay  obtained  «  divorae,  mad  in  1831,  aanried  M ;  da  llorioC»  aa  •»- 
inent  Belgian  violinist.  Her  distiagaiahed  pmfesf  ional  career  throagh  the  principal  cit!ea  ef  Borop^ 
waa  brooght  sa^denly  to  a  doee,  by  ber  death,  from  over-exertion,  at  Mwitiiesten  ]BnglaBdllh|Saiit> 
Wtai^  tm^  ia  fhe  tireoij«6igta(l|.yMr  elhar  aep. 
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JOHN   ANDRE. 

JoBM  Andrs«  aid-^de-oamp  to  Sir  Henry  Clioton,  and  adjiitant*f[caMral  of  tba 
Britioh  army  m  ihe  revolutionary  witf,  was  boro  in  England,  in  1749.  His 
lather  was  a  nalive  of  Geneva,  and  a  considerable  norchaot  in  tbe  LovaiA 
liKde;  he  died  in  1769..  Young  Andre  was  desiiaed  to  mereantile  businesa, 
and  attended  hia  father's  counting-house,  after  having  spent  aome  years  for  hia 
educatioii  at  Geneva.  He  first  entered  the  army  in  January,  1771.  At  thik 
lime  he  had  a  strong  attachment  to  Honoria  Sneyd,  who  afterward!  married  Mr. 
Edgewonb.  In  1772,  he  visited  the  courts  of  Germany,  and  returned  to  En^- 
jUuid  in  177d»  He  landed  at  Philadelphia  in  September,  1774,  aa  lieuteoaniC 
4|f  the  royal  English  fusileers ;  and  soon  proceeded  by  way  of  Boston  to  Cak»- 
»da  to  join  his  regiment.  In  1775,  he  was  taken  prisoner  by  Montgomery,  ai 
St.  John's ;  but  was  aflerward  exchanged,  and  appointed  captain.  In  the  summer 
44  1777,  he  was  appointed  aid  to  General  Grey,  and  was  present  at  the  engagei- 
meau  ia  New  Jersey  and  Pennsylvania,  in  1777  and  1778,  On  the  return  of 
Geaerai  Grey,  he  was  appointed  aid  to  General  Clinton.  In  1760,  he  was  prck- 
noted  to  the  rank  of  major,  and  made  adjutant-general  of  the  British  army. 

After  Arnold  had  intimated  to  the  British,  in  1780,  his  intention  of  deliveri 
iag  up  West  Point  to  them,  Major  Andre  was  selected  as  the  person,  to  wheii 
the  maturing  of  Arnold's  treason,  and  the  arrangements  for  its  execution  shouid 
hs  comraitt^.  A  correspondeace  was  for  some  time  carried  on  between  them 
sader  a  mercantile  disguise  and  the  feigned  names  of  Gu&tavus  and  Anderson^ 
sad  at  length,  to  facilitate  their  communications,  the  Vulture  sloop^f-war  moved 
up  the  North  river,  and  took  a  station  convenient  for  the  purpose,  but  not  tm 
near  aa  to  excite  suspicion.  An  intiarview  waa  agreed  upon,  and  in  the  night 
of  September  21,  1780,  he  was  taken  in  a  boat,  which  was  despatched  for  the 
purpose,  and  carried  to  the  beach,  without  the  posts  of  both  armies,  under  a 
Msa  for  John  Anderson.  He  met  General  Arnold  at  the  house  of  a  Mr.  Smith* 
While  the  conference  was  yet  unfinished  daylight  approached ;  and  to  avoid 
.^e  danger  of  discovery,  it  was  proposed  that  he  shouua  remain  concealed  until 
tie  soeoeeding  bight.  He  ia  understood  to  have  refused  to  be  carried  wilhia 
1|te  American  posts,  but  the  jpromise  made  him  by  Arnold  to  respect  tliis  objee. 
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Portnit  of  Benedick  Arnold.* 

tion  was  not  observed.  He  was  carried  within  them  contrary  to  bis  wishes 
and  without  his  knowledge.  He  continued  with  Arnold  the  succeeding  daj» 
and  when  on  the  following  night,  he  proposed  to  return  to  the  Ynlture,  the 
boatman  refused  to  carry  him,  because  she  had  during  the  day  shifted  her  stt* 
tion,  in  consequence  of  a  gun  having  been  ftioved  to  the  shore  and  brought  to 
bear  upon  her.  This  embarrassing  circumstance  reduced  him  to  the  necessi^ 
of  eadearoring  to  reach  New  York  by  land.  Yielding  with  reluctance  to  tbs 
urgent  reipresentations  of  Arnold,  he  laid  aside  his  regimentals,  which  he  had 
hitherto  worn  under  a  surtout,  and  put  on  e  suit  of  plain  clothes ;  and  receiring 
m  pass  from  the  American  general,  authorizing  him,  under  the  feigned  name 
of  John  Anderson,  to  proceed  on  ihe  public  service  to  the  White  Phiins,  or 
lower  if  he  thought  proper,  he  set  out  on  his  return  in  the  evening  of  th^  22d, 
accompanied  by  Joshua  Smith,  and  passed  the  night  at  Crompond.  The  nest 
morning  he  crossed  the  Hudson  to  King's  ferry  on  the  east  side.  A  little  be- 
yond the  Croton,  Smith  deeming  him  safe,  bade  him  adieu.  He  bad  passed 
ftU  the  guards  and  posts  on  the  road  without  suspicion,  and  was  proceeding  ts 
New  York  in  perfect  security,  when, September  33d,  one  of  the  three  militaiy 
men,  who  were  employed  with  others  in  scouting-parties  between  the  lines  of 
the  two  armies,  springing  suddenly  from  his  covert  into  the  road,  seized  the 
reins  of  his  bridle,  and  stopped  his  horse.  Instead  of  producing  his  pass, 
Andre  with  a  want  of  self-possession,  which  can  be  attributed  only  to  a  kiad 
Providence,  asked  the  man  hastily  where  he  belonged,  and  being  answered, 
^  To  below,**  replied  immediately,  "  And  so  do  I."  He  then  declar^  himself  to 
be  a  British  officer  on  urgent  business,  and  begged  that  he  might  not  be  de- 
tained. The  other  two  militia-men  coming  up  at  this  moment,  he  discovered 
bis  mistake ;  but  it  was  too  late  to  repair  it.  He  offered  them  his  purse  and  a 
valuable  watch,  to  which  he  added  the  most  tempting  promises  of  ample  re- 
ward and  permanent  provision  from  the  government,  if  they  would  permit  him 
to  escape ;  but  his  offers  were  rejected  without  hesitation. 

The  militia-men,  whose  names  were  John  Paulding,  David  Williams,  and 


*  Bkkedict  Arnold,  daring  the  early  ptrt  of  hit  career  u  an  officer  of  the  revolationaiy  an^ft 
devoted  hi«  beat  eDe^^ne8  to  promote  the  caaac  he.  bad  espouaed.  Ho  wm  bred  a  sorireoa ;  bat  al 
tbe  oommeneenBeat  of  hontilitiet  betWHen  Great  Britain  and  the  eolonieii.  he  entered  inio  tbe  aerneB 
of  the  latter,  and  waa  cboaen  oantain  of  a  oonnpany  of  votanteeri  at  New  Haven.  Ho  anoa  rate  la 
the  rank  of  colonel,  and  onmmanded  an  expedition  to  Canada.  He  afierwmd  diatingaiahed  bimaelf 
by  Ma  bravery*  when  commanding  a  flotilla  on  Lake  Champlahi,  and  on  odier  occaaioDa,  and  wai 
Bvomoted  to  the  rank  of  general.  After  treaftheroaaly  betraying  the  tmat  repoaed  in  him  b?  WaA> 
logtoa,  aa  above  related,  be  fled  to  tlie  BrhiahcMmp,  where  he  waa  employed  by  General  Clioiap 
agaloat  Us  fnaif  r  somrades.    At  ibe  ooQcloaion  of  tbe  war^  retnrqed  to  Bn^and,  and  died  in  1^ 
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Imme  Vaa  Wart,  proceeded  to  search  him.  They  found  concealed  in  his  boots 
exacrt  rettums^  in  Arnold's  handwriting,  of  the  state  of  the  forces,  ordnance,  and 
defences  at  West  Point  and  its  dependencies ;  critical  remarks  on  the  works, 
and  an  estimate  of  the  men  ordinarily  employed  in  them,  with  other  interest- 
^V  papers.  Andre  was  carried  before  Lieutenant-Colonel  Jameaoii,the  oCcer 
commanding  the  scouting-parties  on  the  lines,  and  regardless  of  himself,  and 
only  anxious  for  the  safety  of  Arnold,  he  still  maintained  the  character  which 
he  had  assumed,  and  requested  Jameson  to  inform  his  commanding  officer,  that 
Anderson  was  taken.  A  letter  was  accordingly  sent  to  Amoldy  and  the 
Initor,  thos  becoming  acquainted  with  his  danger,  eacaped. 

A  board  of  geneni  officers,  of  which  Major-General  Greene  was  president, 
and  the  two  foreign  generals,  Lafayette  and  Steuben,  were  members,  was  called 
to  report  a  precise  state  of  the  case  of  Andre,  who  had  acknowledged  himself 
adjutant-general  of  the  British  army,  and  to  determine  in  what  character  he  was 
to  be  considered,  and  to  what  punishment  he  was  liable.  He  received  from  the 
board  OTeiy  mark  of  indulgent  attention ;  and  from  a  sense  of  justice,  as  well 
as  oi  delicacy,  he  was  informed  on  the  first  opening  of  the  examination,  that 
he  was  at  periect  liberty  not  to  answer  any  interrogatory  which  might  embar- 
raae  his  own  feelings.  But  he  disdained  every  evasion,  and  frankly  acknowl- 
odged  everything  which  was  material  to  his  condemnation.  The  court  delib- 
erated long :  and  at  last  came  to  the  decision,  that  Major  Andre  was  a  imy,  oiid 
mtgJU  to  suffer  death.  He  was  calm  as  a  philosopher,  when  the  awara  of  the 
eonrt  was  read. 

The  morning  of  the  2d  of  October,  1780,  dawned  upon  the  army.  This 
time  was  fixed  for  the  execution  of  the  prisoner.  It  was  some  distance  from 
ihe  prison  to  the  place  of  execution,  and  this  the  prisoner  desired  to  walk 
There  had  been  some  fog  during  the  night,  which  was  now  settling  about  the 
eorrounding  mouotains.  Some  of  the  leaves  had  begun  to  wear  an  autumnal 
appearance.  The  army  was  drawn  out  to  witness  the  sad  spectacle.  He  passed 
through  files  of  soldiers,  on  whose  pale  faces  sat  the  utmost  melancholy,  bow- 
ing to  every  one  he  knew. 

As  the  prisoner  came  in  sight  of  the  gallows,  he  turned  to  the  officers  who 
were  with  him,  and  said,  "  Could  not  this  have  been  otherwise  ?"  He  was  an- 
swered, **  No."  "  Well  then,"  siBiid  he, "  it  is  only  one  pang.  I  am  reconciled 
eo  my  death,  but  net  to  the  manner  of  it.  Soldiers,  bear  witness  that  I  die  like  a 
brave  man."  His  manly  air — his  cheek,  fresh  from  morning  exercise — his  nerves, 
firm  as  ever  were  in  a  human  frame— his  soQeued  tone  of  Yoice — his  sweet 
OTule*-were  all  witnessed  by  the  spectators ;  and  as  he  was  launched  into  eter- 
ni^f  a  groan  involuntarily  burst  from  the  bottom  of  every  bosom. 

The  greatest  exertions  were  made  by  Sir  Henry  Clinton,  to  whom  Andre 
wse  particularly  dear,  to  rescue  him  from  his  fate.  It  was  first  represented, 
that  he  came  on  there  under  the  sanction  of  a  flag ;  but  Washington  returned 
an  answer  to  Clinton,  in  which  he  stated,  that  Andre  had  himself  disclaimed 
the  pretext.  An  interview  was  next  proposed  between  Lieotenant^General 
Robertson,  and  General  Greene ;  but  no  facts,  which  had  not  before  been  con- 
sidered, were  made  known.  When  every  other  exertion  failed,  a  letter  from 
Arnold,  filled  with  threats,  was  presented. 

The  sympathy  excited  among  the  American  officers  by  his  late,  was  aa  uni- 
irersal  as  it  is  unusual  on  such  occasions ;  and  proclaims  the  merit  of  him  who 
snflTered,  and  the  humanity  of  those  who  inflicted  the  punishment.  In  1821 ,  the 
I  of  Andn»  were  dug  up,  and  carried  to  his  natiTe  land,  by  royal  mandate. 
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EDWARD   JENNBS. 

'  EowAEfy  JsNifkii,  ^  first  who  applied  vaccina  matter  to  eounteraet  the  fstal 
mTages  ^  tlw  «mall-poK,  was  bom  May  17.  1749,  in  the  ricarai^e  house  lu 
Berkeley,  m  Gloneestersbire,  England.  His  father  was  of  an  old  and  mnch  re- 
•pecced  family,  and  besides  being  vicar,  was  in  the  enjoyment  of  an  indepen- 
dent  Ibrtune.  He  died  at  an  early  age,  and  the  education  of  Edward,  who  was 
the  third  son,  was  continued  by  his  elder  brother,  who  succeeded  his  father  in 
ihe  living. 

A 'love  of  natural  history  appears  to  have  been  the  earliest  indication  of  charac 

ler  which  marked  Jenner's  youth.     At  the  usual  period,  he  was  apprenticed  ti» 

Mr.  Lildlow,  a  snrgeon  at  Sodbury,  near  Bristol.     One  day,  a  young  country 

woman,  employed  in  a  dairy  as  a  milker,  incidentally  remarked  in  her  masters 

'  surgery,  that  she  had  no  fear  of  the  small-pox,  as  she  had  taken  the  cow-poic. 

•  This  incident  was  one  of  the  proximate  causes  of  Jenner  devoting  himself  to 

the  study  of  the  nature  of  the  latter  disease.     When  nearly  twenty-one,  he 

bame  to  London,  and  during  two  years  resided  with  John  Hunter,  on  terms, 

exceedingly  gratifying  to  a  young  pupil.     Their  friendship  continued  thromgli 

•life. 

Daring  his  residenee  in  London,  Jenner  arranged  the  specimens  of  natural 
history  which  Sir  Joseph  Banks  had  collected  during  Cook's  first  voyage.  The 
manner  in  which  he  executed  his  task  was  so  satisfactory,  that  a  situation  as 
(naturalist  was  offered  him  in  Cook*s  second  expedition.  Such  an  offer  to  a 
youth  of  two*and-twenty,  is  a  proof  how  successfully  his  zeal  for  natural  history 
had  stimulated  his  talents.  Singular  enough,  this  tempting  opportunity  of  en- 
joying an  almost  unlimited  gratification  of  his  taste  was  not  embraced.  A  fbw 
years  aflerward  he  declined  the  ofler  of  a  lucrative  appointment  in  India ;  and 
Ml  1775,  a  proposal  of  his  friend,  John  Hunter,  to  establish  a  school  of  natural 
history  including  medicine,  in  London.  He  preferred  the  seclusion  of  a  coun- 
try practice,  and  the  pleasures  of  a  country  life,  to  struggling  for  distinction  in 
a  more  active  sphere.  It  is  also  probable  that  the  subject  of  vaccination  em- 
ployed his  thoughts,  and  that  an  indistinct  notion  of  his  future  discovery  deter* 
mined  him  upon  selecting  and  remaining  in  a  position  which  would  enable  him 
10  work  out  his  ideas.  He  soon  acquired  a  valuable  and  extensive  surgical 
practice  at  Berkeley ;  and  in  1792  he  found  himself  under  the  neceesity  of  lim* 
king  his  exertions,  and  having  purchased  (as  was  then  customary)  a  doctor^ 
degree  of  the  university  of  St.  Andrews,  he  practised  in  future  only  as  a  phyai* 
eian. 

During  the  leisure  which  an  active  professional  career  permitted,  he  enjoyed 
the  society  of  friends,  music,  the  literature  of  the  day ;  and  natural  history  and 
geology  (the  latter  then  a  new  study)  varied  and  lightened  his  daily  duties.  A 
paper,  in  which  he  gave  an  account  of  the  habits  of  the  cuckoo,  from  many 
years'  observation,  procured  him  the  honor  of  being  elected  a  Fellow  of  the 
Royal  Society.  But  little  was  previously  known  of  the  habits  of  this  aingulas 
bird.  Dr.  Jenner  also  frequently  contributed  valuable  original  papers  to  two 
medical  societies  to  which  he  belonged.  He  is  said  to  have  enlarged  so  fre- 
quently upon  the  cow-pox  that  at  one  of  these  societies  his  medical  brethren 
|pit)tected  themselves  by  jocosely  putting  an  interdiction  on  the  subject,  treating 
It  as  a  forbidden  topic,  as  ^«y  would  have  done  a  dogma  in  polities  or  theoti^ 
gy.  These  details  of  Jcnner's  life  bring  us  to  the  question  in  connection  with 
which  his  value  to  the  world  at  large  is  npw  so  well  appreciated. 

The  small-pox  is  propagated  by  «nfection.  In  the  year  1717,  LadyMary 
Wortley  Montagu,  who  was  then  at  Conatantinopley  where  her  husband  wm 
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tice  had  long  been  known  in  Turkey,  and  it  was  found  that  the  disease  pro* 
dttced  artificially  was  less  violent  than  the  casual  disorder.  In  1721  innocuhk* 
tion  was  tried  in  England  on  seTeii  criminals,  and  a  few  years  afterward,  the 
children  of  the  royal  family  were  innoculated.  Innoculation,  however,  never 
became  anything  like  universal,  because,  though  in  many  cases  the  disease 
appeared  in  a  milder  form,  yet  its  fatality  was  not  abated  to  so  great  an  extent 
as  had  been  hoped,  and  the  rate  of  mortality,  before  inoculation  was  known, 
and  after  it  was  practised,  did  not  differ  so  materially  as  to  offer  a  sufficient  in- 
ducement voluntarily  to  encounter  the  disease.  The  circumstance  which  led 
Jenner  to  direct  his  attention  to  the  cow-pox  has  already  been  noticed.  This 
disease  makes  its  appearance  on  the  animars  udder,  from  which  the  milkers 
take  the  infection.  Similar  vesicles  are  raised  on  parts  of  the  body,  slight  fe* 
ver  ensues ;  but  after  a  few  days  these  symptoms  disappear,  and  at  this  inconsid- 
erable disarrangement  of  the  general  ke^th  the  small-pox  is  rendered  innocu* 
ous.  Such  was  the  preservative  to  which  the  countrywoman  alluded  in  the 
surgery  of  Jenner's  master,  at  Sudbury.  This  protective  power  was  not  un- 
known to  medical  men,  yet  to  introduce  the.virus  of  a  diseased  animal,  by  arti- 
ficial means,  into  the  human  system,  was  an  innovation  which  had  not  entered 
into  their  heads,  and  Jenner's  proposal  consequently  oflen  excited  not  a  little 
ridicule  and  prejudice.  To  form  some  idea  of  the  reception  which  such  a  pro- 
ject would  be  likely  to  meet,  we  may  just  imagine  the  repugnance  that  would 
be  felt  if  a  proposal  were  now  made  to  innoculate  the  human  subject  from  the 
virus  of  a  pig  in  the  measles,  or  to  obtain  immunity  against  some  other  disorder 
by  the  absorption  of  the  eruptive  matter  which  characterizes  the  grease  ia 
horses.  And  yet,  in  Jenner's  time,  the  latter  disease  was  regarded  as  similar 
in  character  to  the  eruptive  disorder  in  the  cow.  No  man  but  Jenner  ever 
thought  of  applying  the  vaccine  lymph  to  a  sore  produced  for  the  purpose  on  the 
human  body,  m  order  that  it  might  enter  the  system ;  and  yet  his  medical  friends 
were  made  acquainted  with  each  step  in  the  progress  of  his  inquiry,  and  his 
friend  Hunter,  so  early  as  1770,  was  accustomed  to  allude  to  his  views  in  his 
lecture-room  in  London.  It  was  not,  however,  until  above  a  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tury had  elapsed,  during  which  he  had  given  the  subject  his  best  attention,  that 
the  direct  application  of  vaccine  matter  in  the  manner  which  is  now  common, 
was  made  for  the  first  time  by  Jenner  himself. 

On  the  14th  of  May,  1796,  he  innoculated  a  boy  in  the  arm  from  a  pustule  on 
the  hand  of  a  young  woman,  who  had  received  the  infection  from  one  of  her 
master's  cows.  The  disease  made  its  appearance,  and  the  symptoms  were  as 
mild  and  favorable  as  could  have  been  desired.  On  the  1st  of  July,  the  boy 
was  innoculated  for  the  small-pox ;  but  the  virus,  which  had  so  often  been 
mortal  in  its  effects,  was  deprived  of  its  power.  This  was  the  first  of  Jenner's 
triumphant  cases.  His  feelings  during  the  period  in  which  the  experiment 
was  proceeding,  do  credit  to  his  sensibility.  He  says  himself:  **  While  the 
vaccine  discovery  was  progressing,  the  joy  I  felt  at  the  discovery  before  me, 
of  being  the  instrument  destined  to  take  away  from  the  world  one  of  its  greatest 
calamities,  blended  with  the  fond  hope  of  enjoying  independence  and  domestic 
peace  and  happiness,  was  often  so  excessive  that  in  pursuing  my  favorite  sub- 
ject among  the  meadows,  I  have  sometimes  found  myself  in  a  revery.  It  is 
pleasant  to  me  to  recollect  that  these  reflections  always  ended  in  devout  ac- 
knowledgments to  that  Being  from  whom  this  and  all  other  mercies  flow." 

With  a  rare  prudence  and  caution  in  a  mind  of  rather  sanguine  turn.  Dr.  Jen 
ner  waited  for  two  years  in  order  that  he  might  strengthen  his  discovery,  an^ 
it  was  not  until  June,  1796,  that  in  a  memoir  written  with  great  modesty  and 
good  taste,  he  published  a  detail  of  twenty-three  cases  of  the  casual  and  inofNh 
slated  disease,  in  the  Utter  bein^  included  pne  of  bis  owa  sons, 
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In  the  summer  of  1799,  a  doclaration  was  signed  by  seventy-three  of  the'  most 
eminent  members  of  the  medical  profession  in  London,  in  testimony  of  its  safety 
and  efficacy.  In  1802  a  committee  investigated  the  merits  of  vaccination,  and 
Dr.  Jenner's  claims  to  the  discovery,  and  on  its  recommendation,  partiaioMBl 
voted  him  a  grant  of  ten  thousand  powids  sterling;  and,  in  1807,  he  received 
an  additional  grant  of  twenty  thousand  pounds  sterling.  In  1803  a  society  was 
established  in  London  for  the  pnrpose  of  vaccination,  called  the  Ro3ral  Jenna* 
rian  Society;  which,  by  Jenner's  advice,  was  merged  in  1806  in  the  National 
Vaccine  Institution.  Dr.  Jenner  continued  to  make  Berkeley  his  permanent 
residence  ;  and  here  he  lived  honored  and  respected  by  every  civilized  people 
threugliout  the  earth  until  his  death  in  1823.  • 


JOHN  WOLFGANG  VON  GOETHE. 

John  Wolfgang  von  Gobthe  was  bom  August  28, 1749,  at  Frankfort-on- 
lhe*Maine,  where  his  father,  a  doctor  of  law  and  imperial  counsellor,  was  highly 
respected.  Goethe,  the  greatest  modem  poet  of  Germany,  has  described  his 
own  life,  in  which,  with  a  master-hand,  he  unfolds  ^e  secret  springs  of  the  hu- 
man character,  and  gives  us  the  key  to  the  most  important  periods  of  his  Jife, 
and,  consequently,  to  the  productions  by  which  they  were  respectively  distin* 
guished.  Goethe's  father  was  an  admirer  of  the  fine  arts,  and  surrounded  by 
pictures,  which  early  developed  in  the  son,  the  nice  discrimination  and  the  ac- 
tive observation  for  which  he  was  remarkable.  The  seven  years'  war  broke  out 
when  Goethe  was  eight  years  old,  and  count  de  Thorane,  lieuUnant  du  roi  of 
the  French  army  in  Germany,  was  quartered  in  the  house  of  his  father.  The 
eount,  who  was  a  man  of  taste,  soon  gave  employment  to  the  artists  of  Frank* 
fort.  Young  Goethe  was  often  present  at  the  conversations  of  the  count  with . 
the  artists,  respecting  the  plans  of  pictures,  the  way  of  executing  them,  ^c, 
These  conversations  had  a  great  influence  upon  the  mind  of  the  young  poet. 
The  count  was  fond  of  him,  and  allowed  him  to  take  part  freely  in  the 
conversations ;  and  some  pictures  relating  to  the  story  of  Joseph  were  actually 
painted  from  his  suggestions.  At  the  same  time  he  leamed  the  French  lan- 
guage practically,  and  a  French  company,  then  performing  in  Frankfort, 
awi^Leued  his  taste  for  dramatic  performances.  Drawing,  music,  natural 
science,  the  elements  of  jurispradence,  and  the  languages,  occupied  him  alter* 
nately.  To  assist  his  progress  in  the  languages,  he  formed  the  plan  of  a  novel| 
in  which  seven  brothers  and  sisters  correspond  with  each  other  in  different  lan« 
guages.  The  youngest  of  these  fictitious  persons  used  Jewish-German,  which 
led  Goethe  to  study  a  little  Hebrew,  in  which  he  never,  indeed,  became  a  great 
adept,  but  which,  nevertheless,  had  an  influence  on  him  in  his  childhood,  and 
may  have  had  a  tendency  to  encourage  his  inclination  to  oriental  poetry  in  his 
later  years.  By  his  study  of  Hebrew,  Goethe  became  more  intimately  acquaint* 
ed  with  the  Old  Testament,  and  the  history  of  Joseph  was  his  first  poetical 
work. 

His  love  for  spectacles  attracted  his  attention  to  a  puppet-show,  and  in  the 
beginning  of  his  Wilhelm  MeisUr  he  undoubtedly  took  from  his  own  life  the 
motives  of  Meister's  love  for  puppet-shows,  which  he  dwells  upon  in  a  way  not 
very  palatable  to  the  taste  of  foreigners.  Goethe  very  early  fell  in  love,  and, 
as  oflen  happens  in  the  case  of  boys  of  an  ardent  temperament,  with  a  girl  much 
older  than  himself,  who,  of  course,  treated  him  like  a  child.  Her  name  was 
Margaret  the  oame  which  Qoetbe  afterw^  gi^ye  to  tb^  mistress  of  Faust, 
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Though  he  mn.thmi  %  mir»  Ki^;' his  paMott  wamo  fHijIttt/t  miA  cle|Nrire  faim 
'•f  sleep' ktid  appetite,  to  that  h»  fell  eerioaely  aide.  With  returning  heelih,  he 
acquired  a  inner  ohantdter,  and  applied  hinkelf  arith  more  zeal  to  his  prepara- 
'tion  for  the  unirersiln^.  He  went  to'  Leipaie^  where  Gottached  atitt  Hi^;  but 
£me8t  and  QeUert  chiefly:  atttaeted  his  attention.  *  The  young  poet  did  not  foU 
tow  any  regular  oourse  of  atoJtea.  Hie  mind  was  always  active,  but  the  sub* 
jects  of  his  atudy  were  regulated  hy  has  feelinga«  German  poetry  was  then  in 
a  critical  state.  It  was  generally  feh,  that  the  old  bombastic  oMoner  must  be 
shaken  off,  before  poetry  could  make  any  iiliportant  progress.  Precision  and 
conciseness  were  then  the  great  desidertUa,  and  Goethe  soon  learned  to  feel 
their  impertaace.  The  English  poets  were  now  imitated,  instead  of  the  French^ 
who  had  previously  been  serrildy  copied.  He  began  at  this  period,  what  'he 
^practised  throughout  his  life,  to  embody  in  a  poem,  or  in  a  poetioaL  ferm^  what^ 
OTW  delighted  orgrieTed,  pleased  or  displeased  him,  in  a  word,  whatever  oc* 
copied  his  mind  intensely;  and  no  one,  perbapa,  was  ever  more  innasd  aS 
such  an  exercise,  as  his  nature  continually  hurried  him  from  one  extreme  to 
another.  Several  dramatic  pieces  were  projected  by  him  at  this  period,  when 
he  first  realized  the  immense  difference  between  the  form  and  the  substance  of 
religion,  law,  morals,  in  short,  of  all  the  great  subjects  which  most  deeply  affect 
the  well-being  of  man.  The  fine  arts  were  not  neglected,  and  he  zealously 
studied  the  first  authors  on  this  subject.  He  always  had  a  taste  for  drawmg, 
and,  while  at  Leipsic,  also  attempted  engraving.  Improper  diet,  and  other 
causes,  now  brought  on  a  disease,  from  which  he  had  hardly  recovered,  when 
he  left  Leipsic,  in  1766.  His  health  was  much  impaired,  and,  on  his  return 
home,  he  was  affectionately  nursed  by  a  lady  named  Von  Klettenberg,  and  his 
conversations  and  correspondence  with  her  were  the  origin  of  Bfkenntnisse 
einer  schbmn  Seele  in  his  Meister.  At  the  same  time,  this  connection  led  him 
to  the  study  of  mystico-alchemical  books  (the  traces  of  which  are  so  apparent 
in  Faust),  and  also  to  chemistry.  He  was  also  led,  by  the  reading  of  several 
religious  works,  to  construct  for  himself  a  strange  theological  system,  of  which 
New-Platonism  was  the  groundwork. 

He  subsequently  went  to  the  university  of  Strasburg,  to  pursue  the  study  of 
law,  according  to  fhe  wish  of  his  father,  but  gave,  in  fact,  more  attention  to  the 
study  of  chemistry  and  anatomy  than  to  that  of  law.  At  Strasburg,  he  became 
acquainted  with  Herder — a  decisive  circumstance  in  his  life.  Herder  made 
him  more  acquainted  with  the  Italian  school  of  the  fine  arts,  and  inspired 
his  mind  with  views  of  poetry  more  congenial  to  his  character  than  any  which 
he  had  hitherto  conceived.  While  here,  in  the  immediate  presence  of  the  re- 
nowned minister  of  Strasburg,  Goethe  wrote  a  short  treatise  on  Gothic  archi- 
tecture. The  treatise  contains  some  views  which  he  afterward  abandoned. 
Here,  on  French  ground,  and'*  so  seat*  the  confines  of  the  French  language,  he 
shook  off  all  his  predisposition  for  the  French  character.  In  1771,  he  took  the 
^degree  of  doctor  of  inrisprudefice,  and;  wrote  a  dissertation  qu^l  hfgal  SMt:ti^ct. 
He  tlw«  went  to  Wetzlar,  where  he  found,  in  his  own  love  fw  a  belrotlMA 
lady,  and  in  the  fate  of  a  young  mau  named  Jerusalem^  the*  snbjefcts.  ibr  hb 
Werther. 

The  attention  of  the  public  was  first  attracted  to  him  by  his  Gbtm  (pmUishedl 
In  1773).  Werth$r  appeared  in  1774^  Novettiber  7,  1775,  he  went  to  Wei- 
jBsr,  on  the  invitation  of  the  duke  of  SajBe-iWeimar,  who  had  just  begun  his 
reign.  In  1776,  he  was  made  privy-counseUor  •£  legation;,  with  a  seat  i^nd  voda 
an  the  privy -council.  He  made  a  jounney  to  Switzseland  in>  the  same  yiear, 
with  tiae  prrneei.  In  1782,  he  was  made  president  qf  the< ofasinhar,  ndeann- 
bled.  In  1786,  he  made  a  journey  to  Italy,  wh^re'  hsi  seaninnd  tmo  yewr%  via- 
flsd  Sicily^  and  renttined'  a  Ibng*  shne  ini  RooiSb  In  lf7A2,  he<  Misnied  has 
[the  oanipaaf»i&Chanipagn»%    list  'was  aftarwaad  ccaatnA  wmn^ 
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tor;  rece  ve^,  in  1807,  tlie  order  of  Alexand^r'^Newsky  firooi  AlejamMr  qi  Rui^ 
•it,  and  the  grand  erosi  of  the  legion  of  honor  from  Napoleon.  He  died  at 
Weimar,  on  the  23d  of  March,  1732,  at  the  ripe  age  of  eighty-three. 

Goethe  waa  an  iatellectaal  giant ;  and  hie  profound  knowledge  of  life  and 
indindual  character,  place  hie  worka  among  the  first  ever  produced.  Their 
number  ia  larse,  and  so  yersatile  were  his  talents  that  almost  erery  subfect 
oonneoted  with  science,  art,  and  literature,  in  turn,  employed  h»  pen.  His 
satirical  productions  display  much  wit,  but  his  force  was  the  metaphysical. 
Beauty  of  language,  elegance,  and  correctness,  are  the  chief  characteristics  of 
his  style.  His  three  novels,  S4frrows  of  WertJier,  Wilk^m  Mnwier^  and  Elee^ 
tio€  Ajfimiies,  are  regarded  in  Germany  as  models  of  classic  composition. 

On  art  and  literature  his  writings  are  numerous ;  the  principal  are^  Tlu  Pt^ 
ftUa  (a  periodical  work):  Wincklemann  and  his  Age;  and  Tramhiion  mmd 
Observaiwnjf  of  Memoirs  ofBenvenuto  Cellim*  All  of  these  contain  sdid  an4 
eoitenetTe  information,  brilliancy,  and  elegance  of  style. 


HENRY  KNOX. 

Hbnrt  Knox,  major-general  of  the  United  States  army  in  the  rerohitionaiy 
war,  was  bom  in  Boston,  Ju^  25,  1750.  He  received  a  common  school  edd* 
cation  in  hia  native  place.  £arly  in  life,  he  began  business  as  a  bookseller, 
which,  however,  he  relinquished  for  the  purpose  of  devoting  himself  to  the 
eause  of  the  Revolution. 

Before  hostilities  between  this  country  and  Great  Britain  in  the  revolution* 
ary  war  commenced,  he  discovered  an  uncommon  zeal  in  the  cause  of  liberty. 
Being  placed  at  the  head  of  sa  independent  company  in  Bostoni  he  exhibited 
m  this  station  a  skill  in  discipline  which  presaged  his  future  eminence.  It 
was  at  the  unanimous  request  of  all  the  officers  of  artillery,  that  he  was  intrusted 
with  die  cdmmand  in  that  department.  When  the  corps  of  artillery  in  1776 
waa  increased  to  three  regiments,  the  command  was  given  to  Knox,  who  was 
piOMOted  to  the  rank  of  brigadier-general.    He  was  actively  engaged  during 
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the  whole  eontetC.  After  fbe  capture  of  Comwallis,  in  1781,  lie  receired  the 
cofomiesion  of  major^gc^neral,  having  distinguished  himself  in  the  siege,  at  the 
head  of  the  artillery.  Preriously  to  the  adoption  of  the  present  constitution,  he 
succeeded  General  Lincoln  as  secretary  of  war  in  March,  1785 ;  and  after  our 
present  goTemment  was  organized  in  1789,  Washington  nominated  him  for  the 
same  office.  He  continued  to  fill  this  department  till  the  close  of  the  year 
1794,  when  he  resigned  it.  In  his  letter  to  the  president,  he  says :  "  After  hav« 
ing  served  my  coimtry  nearly  twenty  years,  the  greater  portion  of  the  time  un- 
der  your  immediate  auspices,  it  is  with  extreme  reluctance  I  find  myself  con- 
strained to  withdraw  from  so  honorable  a  situation.  But  the  natural  and  pow- 
erful claims  of  a  numerous  family  will  no  longer  permit  me  to  neglect  their 
essential  interests.  In  whatever  situation  I  wall  be,  I  shall  recollect  your 
confidence  and  kindness  with  all  the  fervor  and  purity  of  affection,  of  which  s 
grateful  heart  is  susceptible."  Washington  in  reply  assured  him  of  his  since- 
rest  friendship,  and  declared  him  to  have  *'  deserved  well  of  his  country.** 

Doring  the  last  years  of  his  life.  General  Knox  lived  at  Thomaston,  Maine, 
where  he  died,  October  25,  1806,  aged  fifty-six  years.  His  death  was  occa- 
sioned by  his  swallowing  the  bone  of  a  chicken.  His  wife,  the  daughter  of  I. 
Flucker,  secretary  of  Massachusetts,  died  June  20,  1824.  In  April,  1796,  he 
loet  two  children  by  death  in  one  week ;  and  in  a  manner  almost  as  sudden,  he 
had  previously  lost  five  children. 

He  was  distinguished  for  his  military  talents,  and  possessed  in  an  uncommon 
degree  the  esteem  and  confidence  of  Washington.  Though  a  soldier  and  a 
statesman,  he  did  not  dismiss  the  amiable  virtues  of  the  man.  There  was  a 
frankness  in  his  manners  which  was  pleasing,  and  his  heart  was  susceptible 
of  the  kindly  affections. 


LORD   ERSKINE. 


Thomas,  Lord  Erskinb,  third  son  of  David  Henry  Erskine,  earl  of  Buchan, 
was  bom  in  1750.  He  received  his  education  at  Edinburgh  high  school  and 
St.  Andrew's  university :  but  the  contracted  means  of  his  family  rendering  a 
profession  necessary,  he  went  to  sea  as  a  midshipman ;  but  he  quitted  the  ser- 
▼ice  after  four  years,  and  entered  into  the  Royals,  or  first  regiment  of  foot,  with 
whom  he  embarked  for  Minorca  in  1770.  His  friends,  however,  and  particu- 
larly his  mother,  who  properly  appreciated  his  great  talents,  advised  him  to  lay 
aside  all  thoughts  of  a  military  life,  and  embrace  the  legal  profession.  Accord- 
ingly, at  the  age  of  twenty-six,  ho  entered  at  Trinity  college,  Cambridge,  in 
1777,  merely  to  obtain  a  degree,  to  which  he  was  entitled  as  the  son  of  a  no- 
bleman ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  became  a  student  of  Lincoln's  Inn.  He  also 
placed  himself  as  a  pupil  in  the  office  of  Mr.  (afterward  judge)  BuUer,  then  an 
eminent  special  pleader,  and  subsequently  in  that  of  Mr.  (afterward  baron) 
"Wood.  He  was  called  to  the  bar  in  1778,  and  obtained  immediate  success. 
In  May,  1783,  he  received  a  silk  gown,  and  the  same  year  was  elected  mem- 
ber of  parliament  for  Portsmouth,  and  unanimotsly  rechosen  for  the  same  bor- 
ough on  every  succeeding  electioui  imtil  raised  to  the  peerage. 

In  1792,  being  employed  to  defend  Thomas  Paine,  when  prosecuted  for  the 
second  part  of  his  **  Rights  of  Man,"  he  declared  that,  waiving  all  personal 
convictions,  he  deemed  it  ri^ht,  as  an  English  advocate,  to  obey  the  call :  by 
the  maintenance  of  which  pnnciple,  he  lost  his  office  of  attorney-general  to  the 
nince  of  Wales  (afterward  George  IV.).  The  most  arduous  effort,  however. 
in  his  professional  life,  arose  out  of  the  part  cast  upon  him,  in  conjunction  with 
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Mr.  ^dkerward  Sir  Vicary)  Oibbs,  in  the  trials  of  Hardy,  Tooke,  and  otbera* 
for  btgh-treason,  in  1794.  Theae  trials  lasted  for  several  weeks,  and  the  abil- 
ity displayed  by  Mr.  Erskine  on  this  eventful  occasion  was  admired  and  ac- 
knowledged by  all  parties.  He  was  a  strenuous  opposer  of  the  war  with 
France ;  and  wrote  a  pamphlet,  entitled  "  A  View  of  the  Causes  and  Conse- 
quences of  the  War  with  France  ;**  when  such  was  the  attraction  pf  his  name, 
that  it  ran  through  the  unprecedented  number  of  forty-eight  editions !  In  1803, 
the  prince  of  Wales  not  only  restored  him  to  his  office  of  attorney-general,  but 
made  him  keeper  of  his  seals  for  the  duchy  of  Cornwall. 

On  the  death  of  Mr.  Pitt,  in  1806,  when  Lord  Grenville  received  the  com- 
mands of  George  HI.  to  form  a  new  administration,  Mr.  Erskine  was  created 
a  peer,  and  raised  to  the  dignity  of  lord  high  chancellor  of  Great  Britain  ;  but 
the  dissolution  of  the  administration  of  which  he  formed  a  part  happening  du- 
ring the  following  year,  he  retired  with  the  usual  pension. 

During  the  latter  years  of  his  life.  Lord  Erskine  labored  under  considerable 
pecuniary  difficulties;  while  numerous  follies  and  eccentricities  (to  use  no 
narsher  epithets)  obscured  the  brilliancy  of  his  former  fame.  He  was  the  au- 
thor of  a  political  romance,  in  two  volumes,  entitled  "Armata,**  and  some 
pamphlets  on  the  Greek  cause.  But  it  was  at  the  bar  that  he  shone  with  pecu- 
liar lustre.  There  the  resources  of  his  mind  were  made  apparent  by  instanta- 
neous bursts  of  eloquence,  combining  logic,  rhetorical  skill,  and  legal  precision ; 
while  he  triumphed  over  the  passions  and  prejudices  of  his  hearers,  and  moulded 
them  to  his  will.  He  died  in  1823,  aged  seventy-three.  A  statue  of  Lord 
Erskine,  by  the  celebrated  sculptor  Chantrey,*  was  erected  in  the  chapelt  of 
Lincc^'a  Inn. 

*  Fbamcis  Cramtrit,  B.  A.,  F.  &.  8^  F.  8.  A.,  &o^  a  fcnlptor,  of  fint  nie  eniDenoe,  wm  bon 
cf  TUlure  ptTOntSi  at  Nortoo,  near  Sheffield,  E  ngUnd,  in  1781.  When  a  mere  cbild  be  diaoorered  oon- 
•idenkie  telent  In  drawing  and  modellinff ;  and  daring  his  apprenticeabip  witb  Mr.  RaoMey,  a  canrer 
and  gilder  at  Sheffield,  the  whole  of  hia  leianre  boon  were  most  aaaidoooaly  devoted  to  the  ftody  and 
ptacdee  of  bia  Ikirorite  pamiti.  Having  made  a  oompenaation  to  hia  maaker  far  the  remaining  term 
ef  bia  apprenticeabip^  be  paid  a  abort  viait  to  London,  and  attended  the  achool  of  tbe  Royal  Academy, 
He  than  returned  to  Sheffield,  where,  at  twenty  yeara  of  age,  be  may  be  aaid  lo  have  commenced 
koaineaa ;  hot  hia  career  of  fame  and  fortnne  waa  not  begun  ontfl  1 809,  when  be  reeeived  an  order  fhrn 
Mr.  Alexander,  tbe  aiciiitect,  for  fuar  cnloaaal  buata  of  Howe,  St.  Vincent,  Dnocan,  and  NpIaon,iiir  tbe 
Triaily  hoqaa,  and  §x  tbe  Greenwich  Naval  Aaylum.  From  tbia  period  be  waa  nnrelaxing  in  ha 
•flbrta.  and  contmaally  anceeaafol ;  and,  among  the  admirable  productkma  of  hia  cblael.  there  appeared, 
fa  1817.  tfwt  ezqaiidte  groap  of  **  The  81eq>ing  Children"  (tbe  daoghtera  of  tlie  Rev.  W.  Robinaon), 
in  LidifieM  cathedral,  onirerMUy  acknowledged  aa  Ifloagea  of  artleaa  beaoty  and  innocent  and  onaf- 
feeied  grace.  Ordera  now  crowded  in  upon  him  in  number  beyond  bb  ability  to  execute.  Amotm 
tfwm  aaay  be  noticed  hia  boata  of  Lord  Caafclereagb,  Sir  Walter  Scott  tbe  noeta  Wordawortfa  and 
Soatlwy.  Mr.  Canning.  John  Rennie,  George  IV.,  William  IV.,  aoeen  Victoria,  Lord  Melboame,  Sir 
BobeR  Peel,  and  tbe  dabe  of  Wellington ;  and  bb  aUtnea  of  Jamea  Watt,  Dr  Cyril  Jackaon,  Grattan, 
Waahbaton,  Sir  Joaeph  Banka.  Spencer,  Pereival,  Canning,  Sir  John  Malcolm,  Dr.  Daltoa,  Roaooa^ 
General  Gniespi**,  Lady  Loaiaa  Roaaell  (when  a  chOd).  Biahope  Batbarat  and  Ryder,  &c.  To  tbia» 
Rat  we  may  add  bb  prroeipal  atatnea  in  broose,  vis. :  George  I  v.  at  Brighton  and  In  Ediobnrgh,  Pitt 
in  H«aover  Squaie  (London)  and  Bdinbargb,  and  the  eqneatrian  atatnea  of  Sir  Thomaa  Monro  at  Ma- 
anm,  and  the  dnke  of  Wellington  ibr  tbe  city  of  London.  Chantrey  died  November  35, 1841,  in  tha 
^ty-Arat  year  of  bb  age. 

t  Liaoola'a  Inn  cbapel  waa  erected  finom  a  deaign  by  Iirioo  Joaia,  a  celebrated  architect,  and  tbe 
reviver  of  daaaical  anehltectare  in  England  in  tbe  aeventeenth  centniy,  a  brief  aketoh  of  whom  may 
not  be  oot  of  place  bere.    He  waa  bonrn  in  London,  aboot  1 578,  and  waa  firrt  apprenticed  to  a  kdner. 


bet  hw  talenu  far  drawing  bavug  attracted  the  notice  of  tbe  earia  of  Arandel  and  Pembroke,  tbe  lat- 
ter aoppKed  bia  with  tbe  meana  of  viaiting  Italy,  for  the  parpoae  of  atndying  landacape-painting.  Ha 
went  to  Venice^  where  tbe  woi^  of  PaUadio  inapired  bim  with  a  taate  for  arabiteotiire;  and  ha  after- 
ward devoted  an  bb  aneraiea  in  pnranit  of  that  noble  branch  of  art  He  aoon  acqafawi  fome.  and 
obtained  the  aimation  of  flrat  architect  to  Obriadan  IV.,  king  of  Denmark,  wbo^  viaidog  bb  brntber-ia- 
law,  Jamea  I.,  in  16IW.  took  Jonea  witb  him  to  England.  Being  indaced  to  remain.  Uie  qneen  cboea 
him  aa  bar  architect ;  and  tbe  place  of  aarveyor-general  of  tba  board  of  worka  waa  granted  to  bim  In 
reverafcm.  In  1690,  be  waa  appointed  one  of  die  onmmiaaionen  for  repairing  St  PaoJ'a cathedral; 
bat  tfab  waa  not  commenced  till  1693.  In  tbe  followina  reian  he  waa  mach  empbyed  in  preparing 
I  for  the  entertainment  of  Ibe  cooit.  and  in  batldmg  the  banqaetiag-booae  at  WhiteliBB ;  * 


wlille  tfraa  engaged,  be  iell  under  tbe  diapleaaore  of  Ben  Jonaon,  who  lidicnled  bim  «o  tbe  elage.  and 
aadn  Um  tbe  aab]eet  of  bb  epigraminrac  mnae.  Jonea  realiied  a  bandaome  fortone ;  bat  oeug  a 
Boaaancatholie,  and  a  partban  of  royalty,  be  aaflbrad  aaveraly  fai  tbe  civil  war.  At  lengtlv  wen 
'  auflbrina,  be  died.  July  91, 1659.  aged  eighty.  He  wMe  a  wnrk  on  dm  bbobp^ 
tba  ahigaliropiiifcin  Jiat  it  wia  a  ff nawn  umfh,  aidiilad  to  OBJai. 
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JAMES    MADISON. 

James  Madison,  the  fourth  president  of  the  United  States,  was  a  natire  of 
Orange  county,  Virginia,  where  he  was  horn,  on  the  16th  of  March,  1751. 
He  was  of  Welsh  origin,  and  his  ancestors  were  among  the  first  settlers  of 
Virginia.  He  gniduated  at  Princeton  in  1771,  and  two  years  afterward  com* 
menced  the  practice  of  the  law  in  his  native  state.  He  was  elected  to  the 
general  assembly  of  Virginia  in  1776,  and  the  next  year  was  appointed  a  mem- 
ber of  the  executive  council.  He  was  chosen  a  delegate  to  the  continental 
congress  in  1779-'80,  and  continued  in  that  post  until  1784.  Two  years  after- 
ward,  he  was  appointed  a  delegate  to  a  convention  held  at  AnnapoUs,  Md.,  for 
the  purpose  of  adopting  uniform  commercial  regulations  binding  upon  all  the 
colonies.  But  five  states  were  represented,  and  the  delegates  adjourned  in 
recommending  a  national  convention  of  all  the  states,  to  be  held  at  Philadelphia, 
in  May,  1787.  At  this  convention,  of  which  Mr.  Madison  was  an  active  and 
leading  member,  the  constitution  of  the  United  States  was  finally  adopted — Mr. 
Madison  generally  agreeing  with  General  Washington  in  the  necessity  for  a 
strong  national  government.  Returning  from  the  national  convention,  Mr. 
Madison  was  elected  to  the  state  convention  for  ratifying  the  constitution,  and 
exerted  all  his  energy  and  influence  to  secure  that  object.  It  was  finally 
achieved  by  the  vote  of  eighty-nine  to  seventy-nine,  and  Virginia  consequently 
gave  in  her  adhesion  to  the  constitution.  But  in  the  stale  legislature  the  dem- 
ecrats  were  in  the  majority,  and  an  attempt  made  to  elect  Mr.  Madison  to  the 
United  States  senate  was  defeated.  He  was,  however,  elected  to  the  house  of 
lepiresentatives  by  one  of  the  congressional  districts,  and  remained  a  leadings 
*    r  of  Congresa  until  the  cloae  of  Washington's  adminiBtralion.    Graduallfr 
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1ipwev«»,-lu»  politicil.«yiii|Mtfatcs  i^em^d  to  have  copied,  and  ha  opposed  th«i 
funding  system,  the  nstioDsl  bank,  and  other  measures  supposed  to  originato 
with  Mf .  Hamilton— acting  genefally  with  Mr»  Jefferson,  then  secretary  of 
■late,  and  his  friends. 

In  1794,  Mr.  Madison  married  Mrs.  DoUy  Paine  Tod,  of  Philadelphia,  the 
widow  of  a  lawyer  of  Pennsylvania,  who  died  in  less  than  three  years  after 
ber  first  marriage.  This  lady's  maiden  name  was  Paine ;  and  her  father,  who 
belonged  to  the  society  of  Friends,  had  removed  from  Virginia  to  Philadelphia^ 
She  was  about  twenty  years  younger  than  Mr.  Madison,  and  by  her  agreeable 
manners,  and  numerous  graces  of  mind  and  person,  is  justly  esteemed  one  • 
t>f  the  most  distinguished  women  of  her  time. 

In  1794,  Madison  introduced  into  Congress  a  series  of  resolutions  on  the 
subject  of  commerce  with  foreign  nations,  based  on  a  previous  report,  made  by 
Mr.  Jefferson.  He  ever  afler  continued  to  act  with  the  republican  party,  and. 
in  1797,  retired  from  Congress,  and  accepted  a  seat  in  the  Virginia  legislature. 
Here,  in  1798,  he  made  a  report  on  the  alien  and  sedition  laws  of  Mr.  Adams, 
which  has  since  been  regarded  as  the  text-book  of  Htate-rights. 

In  1801,  Mr.  Madison  was  appointed  secretary  of  state  by  Mr.  Jefferson, 
which  important  post  he  occupied  during  the  whole  of  Mr.  Jefferson's  adminis- 
tration, and  succeuded  him  as  president,  in  1809,  having  been  nominated  and 
elected  by  the  democratic  party.  In  the  third  year  of  his  administration,  the 
commercial  difficulties  which  had  for  a  long  time  existed  between  Great  Brit* 
ain  and  the  United  States  broke  out  into  open  rupture,  and  war  was  declared 
by  Congress  against  the  mother-country.  Mr.  Madison  was  strongly  opposed 
to  t]iis  extreme  measure,  and  it  was  only  upon  the  urgent  persuasion  of  the 
leading  members  of  his  party,  that  he,  at  last,  yielded  his  consent  Shortly 
afler,  he  was  re-nominated  and  elected  to  the  presidency. 

The  causes  and  events  of  this  war  have  been  too  often,  and  too  frequently 
discussed,  as  well  in  books  and  histories  as  in  the  journals  of  the  day,  to  render 
necessary  any  elaborate  notice  of  it.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that  Mr.  Madison  showed 
his  willingness  to  conclude  it  honorably,  on  the  first  occasion,  in  consequence 
of  which  a  treaty  of  peace  was  signed  in  Ghent,  in  the  month  of  December, 
1814.  During  this  war  of  1812,  the  British  forces  advanced  to  Washington, 
and  captured  the  public  buildings  of  the  general  government,  burning  them  to 
the  ground.  Mr.  Madison  and  several  of  his  officers  narrowly  escaped  falling 
into  the  hands  of  the  enemy,  and  saved  themselves  only  by  a  precipitate  flight. 
It  is  said  that  the  preservation  of  the  **  Declaration  of  Independence,*'  and  other 
valuable  oapers,  was  owing  to  the  courage  of  Mrs.  Madison,  who  carried  them 
away  with  ner  own  hands. 

After  the  establishment  of  peace,  which  wss  hailed  with  sincere  joy  by  the 
people  of  aU  parties,  agriculture  and  commerce  began  sensibly  to  revive ;  but 
ihe  interests  of  manufactures  drooped  for  want  of  adequate  government  protection. 
After  serious  deliberation,  Mr.  Madison  embraced  the  views  of  the  protection- 
ists. At  the  same  time,  he  changed  his  opinions  on  the  subject  of  a  national 
bank,  and  signed  the  bill  incorporating  the  bank  of  the  United  States,  in  1816, 
althou^  he  had  opposed  the  charter  of  the  old  bank  as  unconstitutional,  and 
had,  in  1815,  returned  to  Congress  the  bill  for  the  recharter  of  the  old  bank. 

Mr.  Madison  was  sixty-six  years  of  age  when  he  retired  from  public  life  to 
his  beautiful  seat  of  Montpelier,  Orange  county,  Virginia,  where  the  remainder 
of  his  days  was  passed  in  peaceful  and  domestic  pleasures.  He  had  seen  bis 
country  pass  honorably  through  the  trying  scenes  of  a  war,  and  he  resigned 
the  presidential  office  into  the  hands  of  his  friend  and  successor,  Jftmes  Mon- 
roe, amid  the  blessings  of  general  peace  and  prosperiw.  In  1829,  he  was 
sent  to  the  state  convention  to  revise  the  constitution  of  virginis,  and  for  sev* 
end  years  acted  in  the  capacity  of  visiter  and  rector  of  the  university  of  Virginia. 
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Be9id<^s,  he  wu  president  of  an  agricultaral  society,  before  wUcli  lie  delirered 
an  address  still  celebrated  for  its  beauty,  eloquence,  and  practical  ideas. 

Having  arrived  at  a  good  old  age,  and  numbered  eighty-fire  years,  the  mor- 
tal career  of  Mr.  Madison  was  closed  on  the  28th  of  June,  1836.  Congress 
and  other  public  bodies  adopted  testimonials  of  respect  for  his  memory.  He 
left  no  children. 

In  his  personal  appearance,  Mr.  Madison  was  of  small  stature,  and  rather 
protuberant  in  front.  He  had  a  calm  expression,  penetrating  blue  eyes,  and 
was  slow  and  grave  in  his  speech.  At  the  close  of  his  presidency  he  seemed 
to  be  care-worn,  with  an  appearance  of  more  advanced  age  than  was  the  fact. 
He  was  bald  on  the  top  of  his  head,  wore  his  hair  powdered,  and  generalljr 
dressed  in  black.  His  manner  was  modest  and  retiring,  but  in  conversation 
he  was  pleasing  and  instructive,  having  a  mind  well  stored  with  the  treasures 
of  leammg,  and  being  particularly  familiar  with  the  political  world.  On  his 
accession  to  the  presidency  he  restored  the  custom  of  levees  at  the  presidential 
mansion,  which  had  been  abolished  by  Mr.  Jefferson.  It  was  on  the  occasion 
of  these  levees,  that  his  accomplished  lady,  by  her  polite  and  attractive  atten- 
tions and  manners,  shone  with  peculiar  lustre.  Mr.  Madison  was  fond  of  so- 
ciety, although  he  had  travelled  but  little ;  never  having  visited  foreign  countries, 
or  seen  much  of  the  people  and  country  over  which  he  presided. 

When  a  member  of  deliberative  bodies,  Mr.  Madison  was  an  able  debater, 
having  acquired  self-confidence  by  slow  degrees.  As  a  writer,  he  has  fe-vr 
equals  among  American  statesmen,  and  the  style  of  his  public  documents  and 
his  correspondence  has  always  been  much  admired.  He  was  at  the  time  of 
his  death,  the  last  surviving;  signer  of  the  constitution,  and  the  part  he  bore  in 
framing  that  instrument,  his  subsequent  advocacy  of  it,  by  his  writings,  with 
his  adherence  to  its  provisions,  obtained  for  him  the  title  of  "  Father  of  the 
Constitution.** 


oTJamMMadifOD,  Moetpste. 
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JOHN   FLAXMAN. 


John  Flaxman,  tbe  eminent  sculptor,  whose  works  hare  done  so  mncb  to 
form  the  English  school  of  design,  was  born  July  6,  1755,  in  York,  England, 
whence  he  was  removed  in  his  infancy  to  London,  where  his  father,  who  was 
a  moulder  of  figures,  subsequently  kept  a  shop  in  the  Strand  for  the  sale  of 
plaster  casts.  The  father's  occupation,  no  doubt,  contributed  to  call  forth  the 
genius  of  the  son  ;  but  the  boy  very  early  began  to  give  evidence  of  fondness 
for  those  arts  to  which  his  future  life  was  devoted,  and  of  singular  taste  and 
skill  in  the  efforts  of  his  uninstructed  pencil.  Like  many  more  of  the  most 
distinguished  cultivators  of  literature  and  art,  he  was  prevented  by  the  weak- 
ness and  delicate  health  of  his  early  years  from  mixing  in  the  ruder  sports  of 
buys  of  his  own  age ;  and  this,  of  course,  gave  him  more  time  for  solitary  study. 
His  father  was  not  able  to  afford  him  the  advantages  of  a  regular  education  ; 
but  he  rapidly  acquired  a  great  deal  of  knowledge  by  his  own  unaided  efforts. 

When  he  was  fifteen  years  old,  young  Flaxman  was  admitted  a  student  in 
the  Royal  Academy.  Here  he  wss  successful  in  a  competition  for  the  inferior 
honor  of  the  silver  medal ;  but  on  the  contest  for  the  gold  one.  Sir  Joshua  Rey- 
nolds, the  president,  awarded  the  prize  to  another.  This  was,  perhaps,  upon 
the  whole,  not  an  unfortunate  incident  for  Flaxman,  though'  he  severely  felt 
what  he  thought  an  injustice.  His  rival,  notwithstanding  his  good  fortune  on 
this  occasion,  never  rose  to  any  distinction ;  but  Flaxman,  with  the  heroism  of 
true  genius,  resolved  to  obliterate  this  defeat  of  his  youth  by  future  triumph,  of 
ihe  glory  of  which  no  such  decision  should  be  able  to  rob  him.  And  this  reso- 
lution he  nobly  fulfilled.  His  first  employment  was  given  him  by  the  Meofirs. 
Wedgewood,  the  productions  of  whose  porcelain  potteries  he  embellished  with 
designs  that  gave  at  once  a  new  character  to  this  branch  of  British  naan- 
bctures. 
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in  1782,  Flazman  married ;  and  fire  years  afterward  proceeded  to  riait  Ittif, 
where  he  remained  till  1794,  studying  the  celebrated  monuments  of  the  fiat 
arts  with  which  that  country  abounds,  and  at  the  same  time  exerting  his  owa 

Gincil  in  the  production  of  works  which  soon  spread  his  fame  oyer  Europe. 
aving  then  returned  to  England,  he  was  in  1797  elected  an  associate,  and  in 
1800  a  member,  of  the  Royal  Academy.  After  this,  he  executed  many  great 
works  in  marble ;  and,  as  a  lecturer,  afforded  some  Taluable  contributions  to 
the  literature  of  his  profession.  For  many  years  before  his  death  his  name 
ranked  with  the  highest  of  the  liring  artists  of  England.  He  died  at  his  house 
in  Buckingham  street,  London,  on  the  7th  of  December,  1826,  in  the  seTenty- 
second  year  of  his  age. 


SA>MUEL   HAHNEMANN. 


Samvbl  Hahnbmann,  founder  of  the  system  of  medicine  called  homiBopatliy, 
was  bom  at  Meissen,  in  Upper  Saxony  on  the  10th  bf  April,  1755.     His  ele- 

•  mentary  education  he  received  at  the  high  school  in  his  native  town,  where  he 
became  master  of  the  classics,  and  the  natural  sciences.  Botany  was  his  faror- 
ite  pursuit,  and  his  hours  of  leisure  were  devoted  to  the  collection  and  sys- 
tematic arrangements  of  plants.  Having  chosen  medicine  for  his  profession, 
he  successively  studied  at  Leipsic,  Vienna,  and  Erlangen,  where  he  graduated 
in  1779.^  Mainly  dependent  on  his  own  exertions  for  support,  during  this 
period,  he  employed  a  portion  of  his  time  in  teaching,  and  in  tranalating  medi- 
cal  works. 

He  was  appointed,  in  1781,  district  physician  at  Commem,near  Magdeborg, 
where  he  relieved  his  professional  labors  by  an  ardent  study  of  chemistiy  and 
mineralogy.     In  the  year  1784,  he  removed  to  Dresden,  where  he  gained  a 

•  high  reputation  in  the  hospitals  as  a  judicious  and  skilful  practitionet,  but,  sinisk 
with  the  absence  of  a  guiding  principle  in  therapeutics,  and  the  great  uncertaiaiy 
of  the  healing  art,  he  gradually  withdrew  himself  as  much  as  possible  from  prac- 
tice, and  endeavored  to  su^rt  his  ftimily  by  his  old  resource  of  translations  of 

'  English  and  French  medical  authors,  pursuing  st  the  same  time  his  favorits 
study  of  chemistry.  His  feelings  at  this  period  are  best  explained  in  hit 
own  words  in  a  letter  to  the  celebrated  Hufeland,  written  many  years  after  be 
had  founded  the  aystem  with  which  his  name  is  now  so  intimatisly  connected. 
**  Eighteen  years  have  elapsed  since  I  quitted  the  beaten  path  in  medicine.  It 
was  agony  to  me  to  walk  in  darkness  with  no  other  light  than  could  be  deriT^d 
from  books,  when  I  had  to  heal  the  sick,  and  to  prescribe,  according  to  such  m 
much  an  hypothesis  concerning  disease,  substancea  which  owe  their  place  in  the 
Materia  Medica  to  an  arbitrary  decision.  I  could  not  conscientiously  treat  the 
unknown  morbid  conditions  of  my  suffering  brethren  by  these  unknown  roedi* 
cines,  which  being  very  active  substances,  may,  unless  applied  with  the  raett 
rigorous  exactness  (which  the  physician  can  not  exercise,  because  their  pecalitf 
effects  have  not  yet  been  examined)  so  easily  cause  death,  or  produce  new  af< 
feotions  or  chronic  maladies  often  more  difficult  to  remove  than  the  uririnal 
disease.  That  I  might  no  longer  incur  the  risk  of  doing  injury,  I  engaged  ex- 
clusively in  chemistry  and  in  literary  occupations." 

In  the  year  1790,  while  engaged  upon  the  translation  of  the  "  Materia  Medica* 
of  Cullen,  he  was  struck  with  the  different  explanations  given  of  the  mode  of 
operation  of  Perurian  bark,  in  intermittent  fever ;  and  dissatisfied  with  them, 

I  he  determined  to  try  its  affects  upon  himself.  Finding  that  powerful  doses  of 
this  substance  produced  symptoms  strikingly  analogous  to  those  of  that  fona  of 
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Portrait  of  Bamiiel  HahnemaDn. 

ktenBittent  fever  for  irhich  it  was  an  acknowledged  specific,  be  determined  to 
try  further  experiments  with  other  medicinal  substances  upon  himself  and  upbn 
'  some  medical  friends.  He  obtained  similar  results ;  that  is,  he  produced  bv 
'  these  agents  factitious  or  medicinal  disorders  resembling  the  diseases  of  whidh 
tiiey  were  esteemed  curative ;  and  thus,  the  first  dawn  of  the  law  of  Similia  sim* 
'  Hmuf  curantur,  or  like  cures  like,  gleamed  upon  him.  In  a  work  ascribed  to 
Hippocrates,  a  similar  doctrine  had  been  enunciated,  it  had  also  been  noticed 
by  medical  writers  afler  his  time  ;  but  Hahnemann  was  the  first  who  assumed 
it  to  be  ih^  guiding  principle  'in  therapeutics,  and  supported  his  position  by' a 
series  of  experiments.  Confident  that  he  had  discovered  the  long-sought-ibr 
law^  he  assiduously  pursued  his  proving  of  medicines,  and  adopted  the  ntfw 
principle  in  the  treatment  of  his  patients  with  (according  to  his  own  testimoily 
and  that  of  his  disciples)  a  success  fully  commensurate  with  the  limited  mea^s 
then  ac  his  disposal.  Thus  encouraged,  he  ventured  in  1796,  to  announce  his 
discovery  to  the  medical  world,  in  Hufeland*s  Journal,  under  the  title  of  **  An 
Essay  on  a  New  Principle  of  Discovering  the  Healing  Virtues  of  Medical 
Substances,  together  with  some  Glances  at  those  hitherto  made." 

Several  years  were  spent  in  testing  his  principles  by  practice  and  makihg 
known  the  nMuk»  in  various  pobUcationa.    In  1810,  h9  brought  oat  his  gniai 
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work  the  '<  Organon  of  tho  Ratiraal  Art  of  Healing,"  in  which  he  deTelopol 
his  new  system  of  treating  disease ;  and  for  the  first  time  gare  it  the  name  of 
**  Homieepathy,''  by  which  it  has  since  been  distinguished.  The  word  Amimb- 
fipalhjf  is  composed  of  the  Greek  words  omoios^  similar,  and  pathos^  suffering, 
and  by  this  signification  presents  the  governing  principle  of  Hahnemann's 
method  ef  cure,  viz.,  heal  similar  with  similar.  In  1811,  the  first  part  of  th« 
'  Materia  Medica  Pura,"  was  published,  six  volumes  of  which  appeared  in  suc- 
cession till  it  was  completed  in  1822. 

In  the  year  1811,  he  returned  to  Leipsic,  where  he  was  appointed  **  magister 
legens.*'  To  prove  his  qualifications  for  this  chair,  he  wrote  an  excellent  treat- 
ise on  the  Hellebore  of  the  ancients, ."  Dissertatio  historico-medica  de  Helle- 
borismo  Veterum."  At  Leipsic  he  had  an  extensive  practice,  and  was  assisted 
by  a  great  number  of  friends  and  pupils  in  the  proving  of  his  medicines.  The 
apothecaries  of  that  city,  however,  rose  against  him,  and  appealing  to  an  old 
law  long  dormant,  that  forbade  a  physician  to  dispense  his  own  prescriptions, 
they  eventually,  after  some  litigation,  succeeded,  in  1820,  in  obtaining  a  decision 
in  their  favor.  Hahnemann,  unwilling  to  risk  his  own  reputation  and  that  of 
his  system  upon  medicines  prepared  and  dispensed  by  individuals  avowedly 
hostile  to  his  medical  tenets,  had  determined  to  retire  from  practice,  when  the 
duke  of  Anhalt  Kothen  offered  him  an  asylum  in  his  dominions,  with  the  enjoy- 
ment of  those  privileges  of  which  he  had  been  deprived  at  Leipsic.  It  waa 
during  his  sojourn  at  Kothen,  in  the  year  1828,  that  he  published  in  four  vol- 
umes his  work  on  "  Chronic  Diseases,  their  Peculiar  Nature,  and  Homoeopathic 
Cure."  The  disciples  and  admirers  of  Hahnemann  caused  a  gold  medal  to  be 
•truck,  to  mark  their  attachment  to  the  new  system  and  their  esteem  for  its  found- 
er, which  was  presented  to  him  with  appropriate  honors,  August  10th,  1829,  it 
being  the  fiftietn  anniversary  of  the  day  on  which  he  obtained  his  doctorate. 

Having  been  a  widower  for  some  years,  he  married  in  1835,  Marie  Melanie 
d'Herville-Gohier,  a  French  lady  who  had  visited  Kothen  for  the  benefit  of 
his  advice,  and  at  her  desire  he  removed  to  Paris,  where  he  remained  in  the 
active  exercise  of  his  profession  till  the  time  of  his  decease,  which  took  place 
on  the  2d  of  July,  1843,  in  the  eighty-ninth  year  of  his  age. 

A  colossal  statue  of  Hahnemann,  executed  in  marble  by  Steinhausser,  was 
erected  at  Leipsic  in  1851.  It  represents  him  seated,  in  the  act  of  writing, 
and  clad  in  a  simple  robe,  not  unlike  his  dressing-gown,  somewhat  idealized. 

No  extended  memoir  of  Hahnemann  has  yet  been  written ;  his  personal  ap- 
pearance and  habits  are  thus  described  by  a  patient  who  visited  him  at  Letpeic : 
"  Locks  of  silver-white  clustered  round  his  high  and  thoughtful  brow,  from 
under  which  his  animated  eye  shone  with  piercing  brilliancy.  His  whole 
countenance  had  a  quiet,  searching,  grand  expression ;  only  rarely  did  a  gleam 
of  fine  humor  play  over  the  deep  earnestness,  which  told  of  the  many  sorrows 
and  conflicts  endured.  His  carriage  was  upright,  his  step  firm,  his  motions  as 
lively  as  those  of  a  man  of  thirty.  When  he  went  out  his  dress  was  of  the 
simplest ;  a  dark  coat,  with  short  small-clothes  and  stockings.  But  in  his  room 
at  home,  he  preferred  the  old,  household,  g&yly-figured  dressing-gown,  the 
vellow  stockings,  and  black  velvet  cap.  The  long  pipe  was  seldom  out  of  his 
hand ;  and  this  smoking  was  the  only  infraction  he  allowed  himself  to  commit 
upon  his  severe  rules  of  regimen.  His  drink  was  water,  milk,  or  white  beer; 
his  food  of  the  most  frugal  sort.  The  whole  of  his  domestic  economy  was  as 
simple  as  bis  dress  and  food.  Instead  of  a  writing-desk,  he  used  nothing  but 
a  large  plain  deal  table,  upon  which  there  constantly  lay  three  or  four  enor- 
mous folios,  in  which  he  had  written  the  history  of  the  cases  of  bis  patients,  and 
which  he  used  diligently  to  turn  up  and  write  in  while  conversing  with  them. 
For  the  examination  of  his  patients  was  made  with  ail  the  minuteness  of  whick 
he  has  given  us  an  example  in  the  *  Organon.' 
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JOHN  MARSHALL. 

John  Marshall,  the  worthy  successor  of  Jay*  and  Ellsworthf  on  the  bench 
tf  the  supreme  court  of  the  United  States,  was  bom  at  Germantown,  in  Yir* 
ginia,  on  the  24th  of  September,  1755.  The  narrow  fortune  of  his  father, 
Thomas  Marshall,  who  served  with  distinction  as  a  colonel  in  the  reTolutionary 
army,  compelled  him  to  be  almost  exclusively  the  teacher  of  his  children ;  and 
to  his  guiding  hand,  the  chief-justice  said,  *'  he  owed  the  solid  foundation  of  all 
his  success  in  life." 

*  JoRii  Jat,  the  ilriC  eUef  huttoe  of  the  Uoited  Stttae,  wm  born  b  the  eiiy  of  New  Yorii,  in  1745. 
Be  gnidamted  mt  Cuhimbia  college  in  1764,  and  in  1768  wu  mdmitted  to  the  bar.  He  aoon  raae  to  emi- 
Benoe  as  a  lawyer,  and  began  to  take  an  active  part  in  oolitica.  In  1774,  be  waa  elected  to  the  cootl- 
Beetal  Coomaa.  In  May,  1776,  be  waa  recalled  from  Congreaa  by  the  provincial  convention  of  New 
York,  to  aid  in  framing  tfie  government  for  that  province,  and  to  thia  it  ia  owing  that  hia  name  doea 
not  appear  among  the  aignera  of  the  Dedaratko  of  Independence.  Upon  the  organisation  of  the  atate 
pvcrnment  in  1777,  Mr.  Jay  waa  appointed  chief  Jaatice,  and  held  thia  office  till  1779.  In  November, 
1778,  he  waa  again  choaen  a  delegate  to  the  rontiiiental  Congreaa,  and  three  daya  after  taking  hla  aeat 
vaa  elected  praddent  of  that  venerable  bod^.  In  September.  1779,  he  waa  aopointed  miniater  pleoi* 
pQleotiary  to  the  court  of  Spain,  and  he  arrived  at  Cadis  in  Jannarv  of  the  following  year.  Havinc 
miraed  hia  oommiaaion  aa  minkter  in  1763.  in  1784  he  returned  to  the  United  Statea,  and  waa  plaoed 
tt  the  head  of  the  department  for  ibreign  affaire.  In  thb  poat  be  remahied  till  the  adoption  of  thb 
praaent  oonatitntiou,  when  he  waa  appohited  by  Preaident  Waabington  chiefjnatioe  of  the  United 
ctateiL  In  1794,  be  waa  aent  aa  envoy  estraorainary  to  the  court  of  Great  Britain,  where  be  nego* 
tiated  an  important  treaty,  and  before  hia  return  b  1795  he  had  been  elected  governor  of  hia  nathre 
•IMi.  In  1798,  he  waa  re-eleeted  to  thia  office,  and  in  1801  went  into  voluntary  retirement  The 
lemainder  ci  hia  lifo  waa  apent  b  the  faithful  diacharge  of  the  charitable  dutiea,  and  he  waa  puUidy 
known  only  by  the  occaakmal  appearance  of  hia  name,  or  the  eroplo\'ment  of  hia  pen,  in  the  aervioe  oif 
pbilanihropy  and  piety.  He  died  in  1889,  aged  eighty-four.  Beaidea  a  variety  of  atato  papera  and 
polkieal  eaaaya,  Mr.  Jay  waa  the  author  of  the  aeoond,  third,  fourth,  fifUi,  and  aizty-foiirtb  numbera  of 
"TheFodemliat** 

t  Oliver  Blliwortr,  the  aeoond  chief-juatice  of  the  United  Sutem  waa  bom  at  Windaor.  in  Coq> 
■edicnt,  in  1745,  and  graduated  at  Princeton  college.  New  Jeraey,  in  1766.  Devotbg  himaelf  to  the 
practice  of  law,  he  aoon  roae  to  diatinotion  for  the  energy  of  hia  mind  and  hia  eloquence.  In  1777,  be 
Via  choaen  a  delegate  to  the  continental  Congreaa  from  Connecticut  In  1780,  he  waa  elected  into 
the  conodl  of  Connecticut,  and  waa  a  member  of  that  body  till  1784,  wlen  he  waa  appointed  a  Judge 
ef  the  auperior  oonrt  In  1787,  he  waa  elected  a  member  of  the  convention  which  framed  the  fed  en! 
eooadtotian.  In  that  aaeembly.  illoatrioua  for  ulenta,  erudition,  and  patriotiam.  he  held  a  diatinguiahed 
place.  When  th«  federal  government  waa  organised  in  1789,  Jodire  Bllaworth  waa  choaen  a  member 
«f  the  annate  from  Connectient  In  1796,  he  waa  appointed  by  Waahfaigton  chief-juatiee  of  th«  an- 
preme  court  of  the  United  Statea,  but  on  account  of  iD  health  reaigned  the  office  b  1800.  In  1799.  hm 
waa  appointed  by  Preddent  Adaroa  envoy  extraordinary  to  Franoe,  far  the  purpoae  of  settling  n  treitf 
viik^BtthML    H« died  ill  1S07, aged iizqr-llum 
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At  the  age  of  foarteea,  young  Marshall  was  placed  with  the  Rer.  Mr.  Camp- 
bell, in  Westmoreland,  where  for  a  year  he  was  instructed  in  Latin,  and  had 
for  a  fellow-student  James  Monroe.  The  succeeding  year  was  passed  at  his 
father's,  where  he  continued  the  study  nnder  the  Rev.  Mr.  Thompson,  a  Scotch 
gentleman,  which  "  was  the'  whole  of  the  classical  tuition  he  ever  obtained." 

In  the  summer  of  1775  he  was  appointed  lieutenant  in  the  **  Minute  Battal- 
ion," and  had  an  honorable  share  in  the  battle  of  Great  Bridge.  In  July,  1776, 
he  was  appointed  first  lieutenant  in  the  eleventh  Virginia  regiment,  on  the  con- 
tinental establishment,  which  marched  to  the  north  in  the  ensuing  winter  ;  and 
in  May,  1777,  he  was  promoted  to  a  captaincy.  He  was  in  the  skirmish  at 
Iron  hiU,  and  at  the  battles  of  Brandywine,  Germantown,  and  Monmouth.  He 
was  one  of  that  body  of  men,  never  surpassed  in  the  history  of  the  world,  who, 
unpaid,  unclothed,  unfed,  tracked  the  snows  of  Valley  Forge  with  the  blood  of 
their  footsteps  in  the  rigorous  winter  of  1778,  and  yet  turned  not  their  faces 
from  their  country  in  resentment,  or  from  their  enemies  in  fear. 

That  part  of  the  Virginia  line  which  was  not  ordered  to  Charleston,  South 
Carolina — ^being  in  effect  dissolved  by  the  expiration  of  the  term  of  enlistment 
of  the  soldiers — ^the  officers  (among  whom  was  Captain  Marshall)  were,  in  the 
winter  of  1779-'80,  directed  to  return  home,  in  order  to  take  charge  of  such 
men  as  the  state  legislature  should  raise  for  them.  It  was  during  this  season 
of  inaction  that  he  availed  himself  of  the  opportunity  of  attending  a  course  of 
law  lectures  given  by  Mr.  Wythe,  afterward  chancellor  of  the  state ;  and  a 
course  of  lectures  on  natural  philosophy,  given  by  Mr.  Madison,  president  of 
William  and  Mary  college  in  Virginia.  He  left  this  college  in  the  summer 
racation  of  1780,  and  obtained  a  license  to  practise  law.  In  October  he  re- 
turned to  the  army,  and  continued  in  service  until  the  termination  of  Arnold** 
invasion.  After  this  period,  and  before  the  invasion  of  Phillips,  in  February, 
1781,  there  being  a  redundancy  of  officers  in  the  Virginia  line,  he  resigned  hit 
commission. 

The  courts  of  law  were  closed  during  the  invasion  of  Virginia^  %Bd  not  re- 
opened until  afler  the  capitulation  of  Lord  Comwallis.  Immediauly  after  that 
event,  Mr.  Marshall  commenced  the  practice  of  law,  and  soon  rose  to  distinc- 
tion at  the  bar. 

In  the  spring  of  1782,  he  was  elected  a  member  of  the  state  legislature,  and 
in  the  autumn  of  the  same  year  a  member  of  the  executive  council.  In  Janu- 
ary, 1783,  he  married  Miss  Ambler,  the  daughter  of  a  gentleman  who  was  then 
treasurer  of  the  state,  and  to  whom  he  had  become  attached  before  he  left  tile 
'army.  This  lady  lived  for  nearly  fifty  years  after  her  marriage, to  partake  and 
enjoy  the  distinguished  honors  of  her  husband.  In  1784,  he  resigned  his  seat 
at  the  council-board,  in  order  to  return  to  the  bar ;  and  he  was  immediately 
aftetward  again  elected  a  member  of  the  legislature  for  his  native  county  of 
Fauquier,  of  which  he  was  then  only  nominally  an  inhabitant,  his  actual  resi 
dence  being  at  Richmond.  In  1787,  he  was  elected  a  member  from  the  county 
of  Henrico;  and  though  at  that  time  earnestly  engaged  in  the  duties  of  his  pro* 
fession,  he  embarked  largely  in  the  political  questions  which  then  agitated  the 
'  atate,  and  indeed  the  whole  Confederacy.  As  a  member  of  the  legislature,  he 
threw  the  weight  of  his  influence  in  favor  of  a  revision  of  the  articles  of  con- 
federation ;  and  subsequently,  as  a  member  of  the  Virginia  convention  to  ratify 
the  federal  constitution,  distinguished  himself  by  the  powerful  reasoning  and 
eloquence  he  displayed  in  its  behalf. 

The  constitution  being  adopted,  Mr.  Marshall  was  prevailed  upon  to  aerte 
in  the  legislature  until  1792.  From  that  time  until  1795,  he  devoted  himself 
exclusively  to  his  profession.  In  1795,  when  Ja/s  treaty  was  the  absorbing 
theme  of  bitter  controversy,  he  was  elected  to  the  house  of  delegates,  and  his 
Bfe^ch  in  defence  of  the  treaty,  snya  Judge  Story,  ''hee  always  been  reprt* 
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seiited  as  one  of  the  noblest  efforts  of  his  genius.    His  Tsst  powers  of  reason** 

iDg  were  displayed  with  the  most  gratifying  success The  fame  of  this 

admirable  argument  spread  through  the  Union.  Eren  with  his  political  ene- 
mies it  enhanced  the  estimate  of  his  character ;  and  it  brought  him  at  once  to 
the  notice  of  some  of  the  most  eminent  statesmen  who  then  graced  the  councils 
of  the  nation.** 

Soon  after,  Mr.  Marshall,  with  Messrs.  Pinckney  and  Geny,  were  sent  by 
President  Adams  as  envoys  extraordinary  to  France.  The  directory  refused 
to  negotiate,  and  though  the  direct  object  of  the  embassy  failed,  much  was 
effected  by  the  official  papers  the  envoys  addressed  to  Talleyrand,  the  French 
minister  of  foreign  xelations,  in  showing  France  to  be  in  the  wrong.  These 
papers — models  of  skilful  reasoning,  clear  illustration,  accurate  detail,  and  urbane 
and  dignified  moderation — have  always  been  attributed  to  Marshall,  and  bear 
iotemiQ  marks  of  it.  Such  was  the  impression  made  by  the  despatches,  that 
CD  the  arrival  of  Mr.  Marshall  in  New  York,  in  June,  1798,  his  entry  had  the 
iclai  of  a  triumph.  A  public  dinner  was  given  to  him  by  both  houses  of  Con- 
gross  (then  holding  its  sessions  in  that  city),  "  as  an  evidence  of  affection  for 
nis  person,  and  of  their  grateful  approbation  of  the  patriotic  firmness  with  which 
be  sustained  the  dignity  of  his  country  during  his  important  mission  ;**  and  the 
country  at  large  responded  with  one  voice  to  the  sentiment  pronounced  at  this 
celebration :  "  Millions  for  defence,  but  not  a  cent  for  tribute !" 

In  1799,  Mr.  Marshall  was  elected  a  representatife  in  Congress,  where  he 
soon  took  rank  as  the  most  eflfective  debater  in  the  house.  In  1800,  he  was 
appointed  secretary  of  state ;  and  on  the  resignation  of  Mr.  Ellsworth,  in  1801, 
be  was  nominated  by  President  Adams,  and  unanimously  confirmed  by  the  sen- 
ate, as  chief-justice  of  the  United  States,  which  station  he  continued  to  fill 
with  unsullied  dignity  an4  pre-eminent  ability,  until  the  close  of  his  mortal 
career,  which  occurred  at  Philadelphia,  July  6,  1835,  in  the  eightieth  year  of 
his  age. 

In  the  various  spheres  of  a  soldier,  a  lawyer,  a  legislator,  an  historian,  and 
a  judge,  Mr.  Marshall  exhibited  talents  of  the  highest  order,  and  established 
for  himself  an  enduring  reputation.  But  what  strikes  us  as  the  most  remarka- 
ble in  his  whole  character,  even  more  than  his  splendid  talents,  is  the  entire 
consistency  of  his  public  life  and  principles.  There  is  nothing  in  either  which 
calls  for  apology  or  concealment.  Ambition  never  seduced  him  from  his  prin- 
ciples— popular  clamor  never  deterred  him  from  the  strict  performance  of  his 
duty.  He  lived  as  such  a  man  should  live,  by  and  with  his  principles.  If  we 
were  tempted  to  say  in  one  word  in  what  he  excelled  all  other  men,  we  should 
say,  in  wisdom* — in  the  union  of  that  virtue,  which  ripened  under  the  hardy 
discipline  of  principles,  with  that  of  knowledge,  which  constantly  sifted  and 
refined  its  old  treasures,  and  as  constantly  gathered  new.  The  constitution 
owes  more  to  him  than  to  any  other  single  mind. for  its  true  interpretation. 

Mr.  Marshal]  was  the  author  of  a  "  Life  of  Washington,**  and  also  a  '*  History 
of  the  Colonies  planted  by  the  English  on  the  Continent  of  Nortfi  America, 
firom  their  Settlement  to  the  Commencement  of  the  War,**  which,  for  candor, 
accuracy,  and  comprehension,  have  received  the  highest  encomiums. 

*  The  foHowiDg  aneodota  illiutrates  the  eflPective  nwliMr  in  which  he  inparted  this  wiadoo  to  iNb- 
•n.  Marahall  wai  •ccoatomed  to  go  to  market,  and  freqaeotlv  ooattended.  Nothing  waa  more  aaaal 
HMD  to  aee  him  retorning  at  aanriae.  with  poahiy  in  one  hand,  and  Tegetablea  in  the  other.  On  one 
9i  tfaeae  oeoaaioon,  a  woold-be  faahiimable  yoong  man,  who  bad  recently  removed  to  Biehnond,  Waa 
•wearing  Tioleotly  became  he  ooald  hire  no  one  to  take  home  hia  turkey.  MarBhall  atepped  op.  and 
aaeettaioing  of  him  where  he  lived,  replied,  **  That  ia  my  way,  and  I  will  take  it  for  you."  When 
vrived  at  bia  dwelling,  the  yonng  man  inqofaed,  *»  What  ahalf  I  pay  von  T"— ••  Oh,  notblag,"  waa  lbs 
*'  '  '  "—"  Who  ia  thai  Dolito  old  geotlemaa 

all  atepped  awby. 
»  yonng  man.  aatoeDded, 
•  Why  did  be  bring  borne  oiy  tarfcey  T"«-'*  To  gbviM  a  flsvsff  ispHsisa4  tad lsim|oa 
to  altsad  to  yosr  own  bomstok  was  tbe  mmwcv. 


vrioiader,  '*  ydb  are  welcome ;  it  waa  on  my  way.  and  no  trooble." — "  Who  ia  thai  m 
wbo  brongbt  home  my  torkey  for  me  T"  ingoired  tUi  other  of  a  byatander,  aa  Marvn 
«  Tbac"  replied  he,  ia  John  Mtrahall.  cUefjoatiee  of  tbe  Unitod  Blatoa."  The  yooa 
'  *     ■  "■     *  '    m 
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GILBERT   STUART. 


GiLBBRT  Stuart,  was  born  at  Newport,  Rhode  Island,  in  1755.  Soon  after 
leaving  college,  he  made  choice  of  painting  as  a  profession,  and  not  being  able 
to  find  a  proper  master  in  this  country,  Copley  being  then  gone  to  England,  ho 
embarked  for  that  country  in  1775,  and  put  himself  under  the  instruction  of  Mr. 
West,  who  was  then  in  Uie  zenith  of  his  fame.  Stuart  soon  became  a  faTorita 
pupil  of  his  master,  and  graduated  from  his  school  with  a  high  reputation  as  a 
portrait-painter ;  he  ranked  second  to  no  one,  in  London,  but  Sir  Joshua  Rey- 
nolds. While  in  the  metropolis,  he  had  the  good  fortune  to  become  acquainted 
with  Burke,  Fox,  Sheridan,  and  with  many  of  their  associates.  These  men 
were  not  only  patrons  of  the  arts,  but  the  friend  of  artists.  He  painted  sereral 
of  them  in  a  fine  style,  which  spread  his  fame  far  and  wide.  From  London  he 
went  to  Ireland,  and  spent  several  years  in  Dublin.  In  this  city  he  was  with- 
out a  rival,  and  had  as  much  business  as  he  could  attend  to.  In  the  polished 
society  of  that  hospitable  and  tasteful  place  he  was  a  great  favorite  ;  and  he  rel- 
ished the  wit  and  gayety  of  the  Irish  beyond  measure.  Painters  seldom  feel 
'  contented  to  remain  many  years  in  one  place.  They  are  anxious  to  catch  the 
admiration  of  many  cities  and  diflferent  classes  of  society,  to  see  new  faces,  and 
to  study  expression  in  every  variety. 

In  1794,  Stuart  returned  to  his  native  country,  selecting  Philadelphia  as  the 
place  of  his  residence  though  much  of  his  time  was  passed  in  the  city  of  Wash- 
ington in  the  practice  of  his  profession.  At  this  time,  Washington  was  aa  he 
erer  will  be.  the  model  of  every  lover  of  liberty,  and  the  world  were  aaxioms  lo 
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obCam  m  correct  likeness  of  the  noble  patriot.  Representations  of  the  great 
muk  had  been  made  by  painters,  sculptors,  and  engravers,  but  all  had  failed  to 
inspire  their  works  with  those  characteristic  lineaments  which  portrayed  the 
nobility  of  the  soul  within  ;  Stuart  was  urged  to  employ  his  pencil  in  schiering 
the  desired  result.  Washington  had  now  retired  from  office  apd  was  enjoyins 
the  pursuits  of  private  life  at  Mount  Vernon.  He  had  been  so  often  annoyed 
by  every  fledgling  artist,  that  he  came  to  the  determination  to  sit  no  more  for 
any  one ;  but  Stuart's  fame,  and  Mrs.  Washington's  solicitations,  overruled  his 
resolution,  and  the  hero  and  statesman  was  sgain  seated  for  his  picture.  In 
the  chair  for  the  painter,  Washington  was  apt  to  fall  into  a  train  of  thought,  and 
become  abstracted  from  the  things  around  him,  and  of  course  most  of  the  like- 
nesses of  him,  show  more  of  gravity  of  muscle,  than  of  the  divinity  of  intelli- 
gence. When  he  sat  to  Stuart,  as  the  latter  has  often  stated,  an  apathy  seemed 
to  seize  him,  and  a  vacuity  spread  over  his  countenance,  most  appalling  to  the 
painter.  The  best  portrait-painter  of  the  age,  was  now  to  take  the  likeness  of 
the  greatest  man  of  all  ages ;  and  the  artists  and  the  patriots  of  all  countries 
were  interested  in  it.  To  have  failed  in  getting  a  good  likeness  would  hsve 
been  death  to  the  artist's  fame,  and  a  perpetual  source  of  mortification  to  the 
people  of  the  country.  Stuart  was  like  Washington,  not  easily  overcome ;  he 
msde  several  fruitless  attempts  to  awaken  the  heroic  spirit  in  him,  by  talking 
of  battles,  but  in  vain  ;  he  next  tried  to  warm  up  the  patriot  and  sage,  by  turning 
the  conversation  to  the  republican  ages  of  antiquity  ;  this  was  equally  unsuc- 
cessful. At  length  the  painter  struck  on  the  master-key,  and  opened  a  way  to 
his  mind  which  he  has  so  happily  transferred  to  the  canvass  with  the  features 
of  his  face.  In  the  whole  of  this  picture,  in  every  limb,  as  well  as  feature,  the 
martial  air  of  the  warrior-chief,  is  admirably  mingled  wiih  the  dignity  and  maj- 
esty of  the  stateman  and  sage.  It  was  a  proper  period  in  the  life  of  Washing- 
ton for  a  good  picture.  The  bloom  and  beauty  of  youth  hare  no  majesty  or 
greatness  in  them  on  the  canvass ;  maturity  and  gravi^  are  necessary  to  give  a 
picture  m  proper  effect ;  the  lines  of  thought  must  be  in  the  face ;  the  marks  of 
dangers  braved,  and  duties  done,  must  be  there  also.  Nor  should  the  painter 
wait  until  decrepitude  and  the  dullness  of  age  approach.  There  is  a  period 
in  the  life  of  man,  when  Nature  seems  to  stop,  having  matured  her  work,  to 
contemplate  it  herself,  before  she  suffers  Time  to  begin  nis  ravages.  This  was 
that  moment.  The  picture,  like  the  original,  was  peerless.  The  artist  himself 
copied  it  several  times  with  great  success.  It  has  been  copied  a  thousand 
times  by  others,  and  every  copy  contains  something  of  the  first  likeness — no 
small  proof  of  its  excellence  and  truth. 

Stuart  tarried  a  year  or  two  in  the  city  of  Washington,  and  during  the  time 
painted  portraits  of  John  Adams,  Thomas  Jefferson,  James  Madison,  and  many 
other  distinguished  men  of  our  country.  He  removed  from  Washington  to 
Philadelphia,  which  was  then  greatly  in  advance  of  the  other  cities  and  great 
towns  in  the  United  States,  in  every  branch  of  the  fine  arts.  Here,  too,  he  was 
a  favorite  in  society,  as  well  as  in  his  profession.  His  next  remove  was  to 
Boston,  where  he  continued  in  the  pifrsuit  of  his  profession  with  the  greatest 
success  till  the  time  of  his  death  in  1828,  in  the  seventy-fourth  year  of  his  age. 

The  fame  of  Stuart  rests  chiefly  on  his  merits  as  a  portrait-painter;  and  though 
he  often  expressed  a  desire  to  execute  some  historical  work,  he  never  found 
time  for  the  purpose.  He  possessed  literary  genius  of  a  high  order ;  his  pene« 
tration  was  acute ;  he  reasoned  upon  the  principles  of  his  art  with  a  depth  of 
nkiloeophy  worthy  of  a  master.  His  eloquence  was  peculiar  and  attractive ; 
Lis  voice  was  strong  and  deep ;  his  enunciation  clear  and  distinct ;  and  Ida 
coontenance  came  in  aid  of  his  voice,  for  his  features  were  bold  and  lion-like, 
tad  no  stranger  ever  passed  him  without  mentally  sayihg,  '*  That  is  no  ordinaij 
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THADDEUS   KOSCIUSKO. 

Thadosus  Kosciusko,  the  last  generalissimo  of  the  republic  of  Poland,  ont 
of  the  noblest  characters  of  his  age,  was  descended  from  an  ancient  and  noble, 
though  not  rich  family,  in  Lithuania  and  was  born  in  1756.  He  was  educated 
in  the  military  school  at  Warsaw.  The  prince  Adam  CEartoriski,  perceivint 
his  talents  and  industry,  made  him  second  lieutenant  in  the  corps  of  cadets,  and 
sent  him,  at  his  owa  expense,  to  France,  where  he  studied  drawing  and  the 
military  art.  After  his  return,  he  was  made  captain.  But  the  consequences 
of  an  unhappy  passion  for  the  daughter  of  Sosnowski,  marshal  of  Lithtanis 
(who  was  afterward  married  to  the  prince  Joseph  Lubomirski),  obliged  him  tc 
leave' Poland. 

Kosciusko  now  resolved  to  come  to  America.  Solitary  studies,  particularly 
in  history  and  mathematics,  and  an  elevated  character,  prepared  him  for  th^ 
struggle  for  freedom,  in  which  he  engaged  under  Washington,  who  made  him 
his  aid.  He  distinguished  himself  particularly  at  the  siege  of  Fort  Ninety-SiZ| 
in  Georgia^  and  was  highly  esteemed  by  the  army  and  the  commander-in-chief 
and  Congress  conferredoahim  the  rank  of  general.  He  and  Lafayette  were  thr 
only  foreigners  admitted  into  the  Society  of  the  Cincinnati. 
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Hmving  thus  eoatribvted  to  tke  fina  ettabliahmeiii  of  (he  Aoieirien  r^mbbci 
K««ciu8ko  returned  to  Poland  in  1786.  When  the  Polish  army  waa  formed 
(1789),  the  diet  appointed  him  a  major-general.  He  deplared  himself  for  the 
constitution  d  May  3, 1791,  and  served  under  Prince  Joseph  Poniatevski.  In 
the  campaign  of  1792,  he  distinguished  himself  against  the  Russians  at  Zie« 
leneck  and  Dubienka.  At  the  latter  place,  under  oover  of  some  works  which 
he  had  thrown  up  in  the  course  of  twenty-four  hours,  he  repulsed,  with  four 
thousand  men,  three  successive  attacks  of  eighteen  thousand  Russians,  who 
prevailed  only  after  a  loss  of  fojir  thousand  men !  Kosciusko  retired  without 
ksring  suffered  severely.  When  King  Stanislaus  submitted  to  Catharine,  he 
with  sixteen  other  officers  left  the  army,  and  was  therefore  obliged  to  retire 
from  Polaad.  He  went  to  Leipsic,  in  Saxony ;  and  the  legislative  assembly 
of  France,  at  this  time,  gave  him  the  rights  of  a  French  citizen. 

The  Poles  becoming  impatient  under  the  oppression  of  Russia,  some  of  Kos« 
cinsko's  friends  in  Warsaw  determined  to  make  an  effort  for  the  liberation  of 
their  coontry.  They  chose  Kosciusko  their  general,  and  made  him  acquainted 
with  their  plans.  He  imparted  them  to  the  counU  Ignatius  Potocki  and  Ko- 
lontai  in  Dresden,  who  thought  the  enterprise  .  injudicious.  Kosciusko,  how- 
ever, went  to  the  frontier,  and  sent  General  Zajonczeck  and  General  Dzialyn- 
ski  into  the  Russian  provinces  of  Poland  (Lithuania,  Courland,  Livonia,  dec), 
to  prepare  everything  in  silence.  But  when  the  Polish  army  was  merged,  in 
part,  in  the  Russian,  and  the  remainder  reduced  to  fifteen  thousand  men,  the 
msurrection  broke  out  before  the  time  fixed  on.  In  Poseii,  Madaiinski  forcibly 
opposed  the  dissolution  of  his  regiment.  All  now  flew  to  arms;  and  the  Rus« 
sian  garrison  was  immediately  expelled  from  Cracow.  Just  at  this  moment 
Kosciusko  entered  the  city.  The  citizens  now  formed  the  act  of  confederation 
of  Cracow  (March  24,  1794),  and  Kosciusko,  at  their  head,  called  upon  the 
Poles  to  restore  the  constitution  of  May  3,  1791. 

Kosciusko  then  advanced  to  meet  the  Russian  forces.  Without  artillery,  at 
the  head  of  only  four  thousand  men,  part  of  whom  were  armed  only  with  scythes 
and  pikes,  he  defeated  twelve  thousand  Russians  at  RacUwice,  April  4,  1794. 
His  army  was  now  increased  to  nine  thousand  men,  and  he  formed  a  junction 
with  General  Grochowski.  In  the  meantime,  the  Russian  garrisons  of  Warsaw 
and  Wilna  had  been  put  to  death,  or  made  prisoners.  Kosciusko  checked  the 
outbreak  of  popular  fury,  sent  troops  against  Volhynia,  and  organized  the  gov- 
ernment at  Warsaw.  He  marched  out  of  the  city,  with  thirteen  thousand  men, 
to  oppoee  seventeen  thousand  Russians  and  Ptussians,  attacked  them  at  Szeze- 
kocini,  June  6,  but  was  defeated  after  an  obstinate  conflict.  He  retreated  to 
his  entrenched  camp  before  Warsaw,  while  the  Prussians  marched  to  the  cap- 
ture of  Cracow.  Disturbances  broke  out,  in  consequence,  in  Warsaw,  on  the 
38th  of  June,  in  which  the  people  murdered  a  part  of  the  prisoners,  and  hunff 
some  Poles  who  were  connected  wiUi  the  Russians ;  but  Kosciusko  punished 
the  guilty »  and  restored  order. 

The  king  of  Prussia  now  formed  a  junction  with  the  Russians,  and  besieged 
Warsaw  with  sixty  thousand  men.  Kosciusko,  however,  kept  up  the  courage 
of  his  countrymen.  After  two  months  of  bloody  fighting,  he  repelled,  with  ten 
thousand  men,  a  general  assault.  All  Great  Poland  now  rose,  under  Dom- 
biowski,  against  the  Prussians.  This  circumstance,  together  with  the  loss  of 
a  body  of  artillery,  compelled  the  king  of  Prussia  to  raise  the  siege  of  War- 
saw. Thus  Uiis  bold  general,  with  an  army  of  twenty  thousand  regular  troops 
tad  forty  thousand  armed  peasants,  maintained  himself  against  four  hostile  . 
tnnies,  amounting  together  to  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  men.     His  great 

Cer  consisted  in  the  confidence  which  his  feUow^^citizens  repoeed  in  him^.. 
nephew  of  King  Stanislaus,  once  his  general,  served  under  him.    Koai^i- 
lAo  had  unlimited  power Ja  the^  r^puUip*  bat  ha  displayed,  the  iotegnly..<)C^ 
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Washington  uid  tbe  actirity  of  Cstar.  Ho  attended  to  procuring  mipplie«, 
superintended  the  raising  and  payment  of  money,  and  prerented  fdondering  and 
fraud ;  and  was  equally  active  in  the  council  and  the  field.  His  days  and 
nights,  all  his  powers,  were  devoted  to  his  country.  He  secured  the  adminia- 
tration  of  justice,  abolished  the  serfdom  of  the  peasants,  and  finally,  on  the  29th 
of  May,  1795J  restored  to  the  nation,  in  the  supreme  national  council  which  he 
established,  the  great  power  which  had  been  delegated  to  him. 

Catharine  at  length  decided  the  contest  by  an  overwhelming  superiori^  of 
numbers.  Suwarrow  defeated  the  Poles  under  Sierakowski  at  Braec,  in  Yolhynia, 
September  1 8  and  19.  Reppin  penetrated  througn  Lithuania,  and  formed  a  union 
with  Suwarrow.  General  Fersen  was  to  support  them  with  twelve  thousand 
men.  To  prevent  this,  Kosciusko  marched  from  Warsaw  with  twenty-one 
thousand  men.  Poninski  was  to  have  supported  him  with  his  division,  but  the 
Russians  intercepted  the  messenger.  The  united  Russian  army  under  Fersen 
attacked  the  Poles,  who  were  not  more  than  one  third  as  strong  as  the  Russians. 
October  10,  at  Macziewice,  about  fiAy  miles  from  Warsaw.  They  were  three 
times  repulsed,  but,  on  the  fourth  attack,  they  broke  through  the  Polish  lines. 
Kosciusko,  covered  with  wounds,  fell  from  his  horse,  exclaiming,  '*  Finis  Pa* 
lonim  r  and  was  made  prisoner  by  the  enemy.  In  losing  him,  his  country  lost 
all.  Suwarrow  stormed  Praga  (a  fortified  suburb,  connected  with  Warsaw  by 
a  bridge  over  the  Vistula),  November  4,  which  was  followed  up  by  a  terrible 
slaughter  of  the  Poles ;  and  the  capital  itself  capitulated  to  him  on  the  9th,  on 
which  occasion  he  sent  his  famous  despatch  to  his  imperial  mistress  at  St.  Pe- 
tersburgh — ^'* Order  reigns  in  Warsaw!"  In  the  meantime,  Madalinski  left 
Great  Poland,  and  an  Austrian  army  appeared  before  Lublin. 

But  the  noble  efforts  of  the  conquered  had  awakened  the  regard  of  Europe 
toward  the  unhappy  country,  and  the  dearest  hopes  of  the  nation— ^  the  restors* 
tion  of  their  monarchy,  with  a  free  constitution— found  a  powerful  support  in 
public  opinion.  Catharine  caused  the  hero  and  his  noble  colleagues,  who  were 
prisoners -of- war,  to  be  thrown  into  a  stateprison.  On  the  accession  of  her  son. 
Aowever,  the  emperor  Paul  I.  (the  father  of  the  emperors  Alexander  and  Nicb* 
olas),  that  monarch  gave  them  their  liberty,  and  distinguished  Kosciusko  l^ 
marks  of  his  esteem.  He  presented  his  own  sword  to  the  general,  who  de« 
clined  it  with  these  words :  "  I  no  longer  need  a  sword,  since  I  have  no  longer 
a  country !"  To  the  day  of  his  death,  he  never  again  wore  a  sword.  Paul 
then  presented  him  with  fifteen  hundred  peasants,  and  his  friend  Niemcewicx, 
the  poet,  with  one  thousand.  When  on  the  Russian  frontier,  Kosciusko  de- 
clined this  present  by  a  letter. 

He  and  his  friend  now  came  by  the  way  of  France  and  London  (where  Kos* 
ciusko  was  treated  with  distinction)  to  America  in  1797.  His  fortune  was 
very  small.  On  his  return  to  his  native  country  after  the  war  of  the  Revolution, 
he  had  received  a  pension  from  the  United  States,  and  he  now  found  here 
such  a  reception  as  he  deserved. 

In  1798,  Kosciusko  went  to  France.  His  countrymen  in  the  Italian  army 
(under  the  French  republic)  presented  to  him  the  sabre  of  King  John  Sobieski 
of  Poland,  the  great  conqueror  of  the  Turks,  which  had  been  found  in  1799  al 
Loretto.  Napoleon  afterward  formed  the  plan  of  restoring  Poland  to  its  place 
among  the  nations,  and  thus,  at  the  same  time,  injuring  Russia  and  extending 
his  own  power  over  the  east  of  Europe.  But  Kosciusko  would  take  no  part  in 
this  struggle,  which  was  conducted  by  Dombrowski,  in  1807  and  1808,  being 
prevented  less  by  ill  health  than  by  having  given  his  word  to  Paul  I.  never  to 
serve  against  the  Russians.  To  Napoleon's  proposals  he  answered  that  '*  he 
would  exert  himself  in  the  cause  of  Poland  when  he  saw  the  country  poasessed 
of  its  ancient  territories,  and  having  a  free  constitution."  Fouche,  Nap(4eQn*s 
eelehraitsd  chirf  of  polieot  tried  sveiy  means  to  carry  him  to  Polaiid.    An  sp- 
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|ieal  to  the  Poles,  which  appeared  under  his  name  in  "  The  Moniteur"  of  No- 
▼ember  I,  1806,  he  declared  to  be  apurions.  Having  purchased  an  estate  in 
the  neighborhood  of  Fontainebleau,  he  lived  there  in  retirement  until  1814. 
On  the  9th  of  April  that  year  he  wrote  to  the  emperor  Alexander,  to  ask  of  him 
an  ammesty  for  Poles  in  foreign  lands,  and  to  request  him  to  become  king  of 
Poland,  and  to  give  to  the  country  a  free  constitution,  like  that  of  England. 

In  1815,  Kosciusko  travelled  with  Lord  Stewart,  a  British  nobleman,  into 
Italy;  and,  in  1816,  he  settled  at  Soleure,  in  Switzerland.  In  1817,  he  abol- 
lished  serfdom  on  his  estate  oCSiecnowicze,  in  Poland.  He  afterward  lived  in 
retirement,  enjoying  the  society  of  a  few  friends.  Agriculture  was  his  favorite 
occupation.  A  fall  with  his  horse  from  a  precipice,  not  far  from  Yevay,  occa- 
sioned his  death,  October  16,  1817,  at  Soleure,  in  the  sixty-eighth  year  of  his 
age.  He  was  never  married.  In  1818,  Prince  Jablonowski,  at  the  expense 
of  the  emperor  Alexander,  removed  his  body,  which,  at  the  request  of  the  Polish 
senate,  the  emperor  aUowed  to  be  deposited  in  the  tomb  of  the  kings  of  Poland 
at  Cracow.  A  monument  was  also  erected  to  his  memory,  and  the  women  of 
Poland  went  into  mourning  for  his  loss. 
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John  Chrtsostoh  Wolfgang  Amadeus  Mozart,  the  great  musician,  was 
the  son  of  Leopold  Mozart,  one  of  the  musicians  belonging  to  the  chapel  of  the 
prince-archbishop  of  Salzburg,  Bavaria,  in  which  town  he  was  born,  January  27, 
1756.  He,  and  a  sister  four  years  older  than  himself,  named  Mary  Anne,  alone 
of  a  family  of  seven  children,  survived  the  years  of  infancy.  His  father  and 
Bother  were  both  remarkable  for  their  good  looks — an  advantage  which  their 
son  did  not  inherit.  But  he  was,  almost  from  the  cradle,  a  prodigy  of  musical 
^niua.  He  was  only  three  years  old  when  his  attention  was  excited  in  the 
nost  extraordinary  manner  by  the  lessons  which  his  father  then  began  to  give 
his  sister  on  the  harpsichord ;  and  in  another  year  he  was  rapidly  learning  to 
play  minuets  and  other  pieces  of  music  himself.  At  the  age  of  five,  he  com- 
posed numerous  pieces,  which  his  father  wrote  down. 

Music  now  became  the  child's  only  passion ;  the  society  of  his  little  play- 
mates was  abandoned ;  he  would  have  willingly  remained  at  his  harpsichord 
almost  from  morning  to  night.  '  At  this  period  he  gave  signs  of  a  very  affec- 
tionate and  sensitive  disposition.  He  would  frequently  ask  the  persons  about 
him  if  they  loved  him,  and  an  answer  in  the  negative,  made  in  joke,  affected 
him  to  tears. 

Soon  afler  this,  his  father  determined  to  exhibit  him  at  the  different  Germaa 
courts.  In  the  autumn  of  1762,  accordingly,  the  whole  family  proceeded  to 
Vienna.  Here  the  boy  played  before  the  emperor  Francis  I.,  when  his  per- 
formance excited  the  utmost  astonishment  among  some  of  the  first  proficients 
in  the  art.  It  was  with  reluctance,  indeed,  that  he  would  consent  to  play  ex- 
cept to  those  whom  he  believed  to  be  judges  of  music.  When  he  first  sat  down 
to  his  instrument,  with  the  emperor  by  his  side,  "  Is  not  M.  Wagenseil  hero  ?** 
he  said,  addressing  himself  to  his  msjesty ;  '*  we  must  send  for  him — he  under- 
stands the  thing.^  That  composer  was  accordingly  brought  forward  to  occupy 
&e  place  of  the  emperor ;  upon  which  the  young  performer  remarked,  '*  Sur,  I 
am  going  to  play  one  of  your  concertos,  and  you  will  turn  the  leaves  for  me." 
When  the  family  returned  to  Salzburg,  Mozart  brought  with  him  a  small  vio- 
lin. wUch  he  learned  to  play  with  very  little  instruction.  An  able  violin-player 
^  the  name  of  Weazl  called  one  day  on  his  father,  to  Ask  his  opinion  of  six 
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FortrtH  of  Uonrt, 

arios  he  Iiad  just  composed.  They  proceeded  to  try  them,  Wcuzl  himself  pi rf« 
ing  the  first  violin,  Mozart's  father  the  bass,  and  a  performer  of  the  name  of 
Schachner  the  second  violin.  Younis:  Mozart  begged  hard  to  be  allowed  ta 
play  this  last  part,  but  his  father  angrily  refnsed  his  request,  natorally  coneeiv* 
ing  it  to  be  a  childish  whim.  At  last,  however,  on  the  good-humored  mterces- 
sion  of  Schachner,  the  child  was  allowed  to  play  afong  with  him  on  his  Iktle 
violm,  and  cautioned  by  his  father  to  make  little  iroise.  In  a  few  miftutes, 
Schachner,  nodding  to  his  companions,  quietly  laid  down  his  instrument,  and 
Mozart  went  on  alone,  playing  his  part  with  the  utmost  accuracy  and  steadi* 
ness,  to  the  admiration  and  astonishment  of  the  party. 

The  delicacy  of  his  ear  was  wonderful.  He  could  distinguish  the  sifchtesf 
difference  in  the  pitch  of  tone ;  and  every  false  or  harsh  sound,  not  so^ened 
by  some  concord,  gave  him  exquisite  pain.  He  had  an  invincible  horror  at  the 
Bound  of  a  trumpet,  when  not  played  in  concert  with  other  instruments.  Hi» 
Either  imagined  he  might  cure  this  dislike  by  sounding  a  trumpet  in  his  pres- 
ence,  and  tried  the  experiment,  notwithstanding  the  child's  entreaties ;  but  at 
the  firsi  blast  he  became  pale,  and  fell  on  the  floor.  He  was  fond  of  playing  on 
Schachner's  violin,  on  account  of  the  sweetness  of  its  tone ;  and  Schachner 
used  to  tune  it,  and  leave  it  with  him.  One  day,  when  Schachner  came  to  visit 
his  father,  Mozart  remarked  to  him  that,  the  last  time  he  had  tuned  his  violin, 
he  had  not  kept  it  at  its  former  pitch.  "  It  is  half  a  quarter  of  a  tone,"  lie  said» 
**  lower  than  this  of  niine."  They  at  first  laughed  at  (his  extreme  exactness  ; 
but  the  father,  who  had  often  observed  the  extraordinanry  delicacy  cf  his  son's 
ear,  and  his  memory  for  sounds,  desired  him  to  bring  Schachner's  violin,  aad 
il^«ctiuJly  proved' to  he  half  a  quarter  of  »  lone  lower  than  the  other ! 
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In  Inly,  1963,  when  Moiart  was  seren  years  old,  the  lamly  set  em  <m  Ml 
esoeiisive  journey,  and  risited  in  succession  Munich,  Augsburg,  Mannheink 
Frankfort,  Coblentz,  Brussels,  and  lastly  Paris ;  in  all  of  which  jcicies  his  pe/^ 
formances  wer^  listened  to  with  universal  delifht  and  wonder.  Nor  did  hie 
produce  lesai  effect  when,  in  Apiil^  1764,  he  made  his  ^pesfanoe  in  Bnglandl 
After  playing  ^e  organ  in  the  Royal  chapel,  he  and  his  sister  five  a  grant 
concert^  all  £e  syni^onies  of  whiclf  were  of  his  own  composition.  **  Netwitl^ 
standing  their  continual  removals,"  says  his  Life  by  M.  SchlictegroU,  **  the/ 
practis^  with  the  greatest  regularity,  and  Wolfgang  began  to  sing'dilBcult  aini^ 
which  he  executed  with  great  expression.  The  incredulous,  at  Paris  and  ai 
London,  had  put  him  to  the  trial  with  various  difficult  pieces  of  Bach,  Hand^ 
and  other  masters :  he  played  them  immediately,  at  first  sight,  and  with  thtt 
greatest  possible  correctness^  He  played  one  day,  before  the  king  of  England 
(George  III.),  a  piece  full  of  melody,  from  the  bass  only.  At  another  liniU^ 
Christian  Bach,  the  queen's  music-master,  took  little  Mqcart  between  his  kneetti 
and  played  a  few  bars.  Mosart  then  continued,  and  they  thus  played  alte»» 
nately  a  whole  sronata^  with  such  precision,  that  those  who  did  not  see  theq| 
thought  it  was  executed  by  the  same  person.  During  his  residenue  in  £ng* 
land,  that  is,  when  he  was  eight  years  old,  Wolfgang  composed  «ix  sonata% 
which  were  engraved  at  London,  and  dedicated  to  the  queen.** 

Mozart  remained  in  England  till  July^  1765,  and  then  returning  to  the  conti» 
neot,  made  a  tour  through  the  principal  towns  of  the  Low  Countries.  After 
this  he  revisited  Paris,  and  thence  proceeded  by  the  way  of  Lyons  and  Swit>» 
cerland  to  his  native  place,  which  he  reached  in  November,  1766.  He  re* 
mained  at  home,  assiduously  engaged  in  the  practice  of  his  art,  with  the  excep* 
Hud  of  a  short  period  in  the  year  1768,  when  he  performed  at  Vienna  beibre 
llie  emperor  Joseph  11.,  who  ordered  him  to  compose  the  music  of  a  comie 
«pera.  It  was  a|>proved  by  Hasse  and  by  Metastasio,  but  its  performance  was 
prevented  by  a  cabal  among  the  singers.  At  the  consecration  of  the  new  church 
of  the  Orphans^  he  composed  the  music  of  the  service,  and  conducted  the  per^ 
formance  of  it  in  the  presence  of  the  imperial  court,  though  then  but  a  child  of 
twelve  years  old! 

At  length,  in  December,  1769>  Mozart  set  out  for  Italy,  in  company  with  hie 
father.  Though  he  had  now  reached  his  fourteenth  year,  the  additional  skill 
he  had  acquired  more  than  compensated  for  any  diminution  of  the  wonder  that 
had  at  first  been  excited  by  his  extreme  youth.  He  was  now  a  perfectly  accom* 
piished  musician ;  and  his  performances,  being  in  themselves  nearly  ajl  that 
the  moilt  refined  taste  and  science  could  desire,  required  no  tale  of  the  marvel^ 
Ions  to  set  them  o(f>.  After  visiting  Milan,  Bologna,  and  Ftorence,  he  reached 
Rome  just  before  Passion  week.  Pope  Ganganelli  invited  him  to  the  Quirinal 
palace,  where  he  had  the  honor  of  performing  privately  before  his  holiness,  la 
the  course  of  the  conversation,  the  approaching  performances  in  the  Sistine 
ubapel  were  spoken  of,  particularly  the  famous  Miserere  of  Gregono  Alle^i. 
Mozait,  with  the  naivete  of  his  age,  requested  a  copy  from  the  pope,  which  he 
declined  giving,  explaining,  in  kind  terms,  that  compliance  was  out  of  his  power, 
because  the  piece  was  forbidden  to  be  copied  under  pain  of  excommunication. 
The  young  musician,  however, obtained  permission  to  attend  the  single  rehear^ 
sal  which  preceded  the  public  performance.  He  listened  with  the  mo^t  earnest 
attention ;  and,  on  quitting  the  chapel,  he  hastened  home  and  wrote  down  the 
notes.  At  the  public  performance  he  had  the  manuscript  concealed  in  his  hat , 
and  having  filled  up  some  omissions,  and  corrected  some  errors  in  the  iiifier 
parts,  he  had  the  satisfaction  to  know  that  he  possessed  the  treasure  so  jeufously 
wutcfaed.  The  next  time  he  was  invited  to  play  before  the  pope,  be  ventured 
to  nentton  what  he  had  done,  and  produced  the  manuscript.  The  pope  linteiied 
with  aousement,  but  said  with  a  smile,  ^  The  prohibition  can  not  extend  to  the 
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#iemoi7«  mA  I  dunk  joa  may  escape  the  penalty  of  ezcommmiication.*  This 
eompositiony  afterward  pnblished  from  a  copy  sent  as  a  present  from  Pope  Pins 
VL  to  the  emperor  of  Germany,  was  compared  with  the  manuscript  of  Mozart, 
and  it  was  found  that  there  was  not  the  difference  of  a  single  note !    It  wan 

Eiblished  in  London,  under  the  superintendence  of  Dr.  Bumey,  the  year  after 
oiart  thus  got  possession  of  it.  His  progress  through  this  land  of  music  was 
a  continued  triumph.  While  he  was  playfog  at  Naples,  the  audience  suddenly 
look  if  into  their  heads  thai  a  ring  which  he  wore  on  his  finger  was  a  talisnamn, 
end  interrapted  the  performance  until  he  consented  to  lay  it  aside,  and  to  con- 
vince them,  that  he  was  not  indebted  to  the  art  of  magic  for  his  wonderful  power. 
Returning  to  Milan,  he  there  produced  his  opera  of  the  "  Mithridate,"  which 
was  played  for  twen^  nights  in  succession. 

For  some  succeedmg  years,  Mosart's  time  was  principally  spent  at  Salxhnrg^ 
with  occasional  visits  to  Milan,  Munich,  and  Vienna.  His  reputation  had  now 
spread  through  all  Europe,  and  he  was  desirous  to  establish  himself  in  some 
place  where  he  could  gain  an  independence  by  his  talents.  His  father  sng- 
gested  Paris ;  and  he  set  out  for  that  city,  accompanied  by  his  mother  only,  in 
September,  1777 ;  but,  tarrying  in  the  hope  of  gaining  worthy  employment  in 
Munich,  he  did  not  reach  Paris  until  the  following  spring.  Soon  sifter  their 
arrival,  his  mother,  to  whom  he  was  tenderly  attached,  died ;  and  that  event, 
added  to  the  atrong  contempt  with  which  he  regarded  the  then  prevailing  mu- 
sical style  of  the  French,  determined  him  to  return  to  his  father.  **  You  write 
me,"  he  says  to  his  father,  ^*  to  pay  many  visits,  in  order  to  make  new  acquaint- 
ances and  renew  the  old ;  but  this  is  not  possible  beyond  a  certain  point.  The 
distances  are  too  great,  and  the  streets  too  dirty  for  walking ;  and  in  a  coach 
one  has  the  pleasure  of  spending  an  enormous  sum  in  a  single  day,  which  is 
pure  loss,  for  here  the  people  pay  you  a  greai  many  compliments,  but  nothing 
else.  They  request  me  to  visit  them  on  such  a  day.  I  play  :  they  exclaim, 
*0  he  is  a  prodigy!  inconceivable!  amazing!' — and  then,  *  Adieu,'  and  that  is 
all.  I  have  already  spent  a  great  deal  of  money  in  coaches,  and  very  often  for 
noi  meeting  people.  Paris  is  much  changed.  The  French  are  not  nearly  so 
polite  as  mey  were  fifteen  years  ago :  at  present  they  verge  very  nearly  on 
grossness.*'  He  afterward  says:  '*If  there  were  in  this  place  any  one  pos- 
sessed of  ears  to  hear,  a  heart  to  feel,  and  the  slightest  idea  of  mnsic,  I  should 
console  myself  for  all  these  vexations.  But  I  am  among  brute-beasts  as  regards 
music.*' 

Mozart  accordingly  returned  to  Salzburg  in  1779,  but  in  November  of  that 
year  he  proceeded  to  Vienna ;  and  in  this  capital  he  remained  till  the  close  of 
hid  life,  in  the  service  of  the  emperor  Joseph  II.,  to  whom  he  was  warmly  at- 
tached. He  refused  more  liberal  offers  from  other  sovereigns,  particularly  one 
from  the  king  of  Prussia  of  three  thousand  crowns  a  year,  saying, ''  Ought  I  to 
leave  my  good  emperor  ?"  Here,  at  the  age  of  twenty-five,  he  married  Made- 
moiselle (>>nstance  Weber,  a  celebrated  actress,  who  proved  to  him  one  of  the 
best  of  wives ;  and  it  was  in  the  first  glow  of  his  passion  for  this  lady,  that  he 
composed  his  famous  opera  of  **  Idomeneo,"  which  he  always  regarded  as  the 
greatest  of  his  works.  After  this,  he  wrote  his  '*  Nozze  di  Figaro,"  his  <*  Don 
Giovanni,"  his  "  Zauberflote"  ("  Magic  Flute"),  and  his  "  Clemenza  di  Tito," 
which  all  rank  among  the  noblest  triumphs  of  musical  genius.  /  The  librettos 
to  the  two  former  of  these  were  written  by  Lorenzo  Da  Ponte,  who  died  in  New 
York  a  few  years  since,  and  a  aketch  of  whose  life  is  given  on  another  page 
of  this  work. 

Mozart^s  last  work  was  his  celebrated  **  Requiem."  One  day,  it  is  said,  he 
received  a  visit  from  a  stranger,  apparently  of  some  consideration,  who  said 
that  a  person  of  rank,  who  had  lost  a  dear  relative,  was  desirous  of  commemo- 
rating that  event  by  the  performance  of  a  solemn  service,  for  which  he  requestedl 
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Mozart  to  compose  a  requiem.  Mozart  engaged  to  execute  the  work  in  a  month  f 
and,  on  the  stranger  desiring  to  know  the  price  he  put  upon  il,  mentioned  a 
hundred  ducats,  which  the  visiter  laid  upon  the  table,  and  disappeared.  Mozart, 
whose  health  had  long  been  declining,  remained  lost  in  thought  for  some  time ; 
he  then  suddenly  called  for  pen,  ink,  and  paper,  and,  in  spite  of  his  wife's  en* 
treaties,  began  to  write.  For  several  days  he  wrote  day  and  night  with  una* 
bated  ardor ;  but  his  feeble  constitution  was  unable  to  support  such  efforts.  One 
morning  he  fell  down  senseless,  and  Wm  obliged  to  suspend  his  labor.  Some 
days  alter,  when  his  wife  was  endeavoring  to  divert  him  from  his  gloomy  fore* 
boilings,  he  said  to  her,  '<  I  am  certain  that  I  am  writing  this  requiem  for  my- 
self— it  will  be  my  funeral-service  !**  and  it  was  impossible  to  remove  this  im- 
pression from  his  mind.  As  he  went  on,  he  felt  his  strength  diminish  from 
day  to  day,  and  the  score  advanced  slowly.  At  the  month's  end,  the  stranger 
again  appeared,  and  asked  for  the  requiem.  Mozart  said  he  had  found  himself 
unable  to  keep  his  word,  and  requested  another  month ;  adding  that  the  work 
had  interested  him  more  than  he  had  expected,  and  that  he  had  extended  it  be- 
yond his  original  design.  "In  that  case,"  said  the  stranger,  **  it  is  but  just  to 
mcrease  the  remuneration :  here  are  fifty  ducats  more."  Mozart,  in  astonish- 
ment, begged  to  know  who  he  was ;  but  this  information  he  declined  to  com- 
municate, but  said  he  should  return  in  a  month.  Mozart  called  one  of  his  ser- 
vants, and  ordered  him  to  follow  this  extraordinary  personage,  and  endeavor  to 
find  out  who  he  was ;  but  the  servant  returned  without  being  able  to  trace  him. 
Poor  Mozart,  in  a  state  of  mind  at  once  enfeebled  and  excited,  imagined  that 
the  stranger  was  some  supernatural  being,  sent  to  warn  him  of  his  approaching 
end,  and  applied  himself  to  the  requiem  with  greater  ardor  than  ever.  During 
his  labor,  he  was  seized  with  frequent  fainting  fits,  and  reduced  to  the  mosi 
extreme  debility.  On  the  day  of  his  death,  he  desired  the  score  to  be  brought 
lo  his  bed.  '*  Was  I  not  right,**  he  said  to  his  afilicted  wife,  *^  when  I  assured 
you  that  it  was  for  myself  that  I  was  composing  this  requiem  ?"  At  the  end  of 
the  month  the  stranger  returned,  and  found  that  the  work  was  still  unfinished ; 
but  its  author  was  no  more ! 

The  ^  Requienr  was  afterward  completed  by  Sussmayer,  a  composer  of  con- 
siderable eminence,  who  was  a  friend  of  Mozart's  family.  In  the  year  1827, 
in  edition  of  it  was  published  by  Andre,  a  respectable  music-publisher  at  Offen- 
bach, from  whose  preface  it  would  appear  (and  his  statement  has  since  been 
corroborated)  that  the  person  by  whom  Mozart  was  employed  to  compose  this 
work,  was  a  Count  Waldseck,  a  wealthy  nobleman  residing  near  the  frontiers 
of  Hungary,  who,  having  lost  his  wife,  took  it  into  his  head,  not  to  obtain,  but 
to  pretend  to  compose  a  requiem  to  her  memory  ;  that  he  determined  to  procure 
a  composition  of  which  the  reputed  authorship  would  do  him  credit ;  and  that 
his  steward  was  Mozart's  mysterious  visitant.  This  appears  the  more  proba^ 
ble,  as  it  has  since  been  ascertained  that  Count  Waldseck,  wishing  to  be  con- 
sidered a  great  composer,  was  in  the  habit  of  publishing  with  slight  alterations 
the  productions  of  eminent  musicians  as  his  own  works,  after  bribing  the  real 
authors  to  silence  by  large  sums  of  money. 

Mozart  died  on  the  5th  of  December,  1791,  before  he  had  completed  hie 
thirty-sixth  year.  With  many  weaknesses,  his  character  appears  to  have  been 
singularly  interesting.  He  was  **  in  wit  a  man,  in  simplicity  a  child."  His 
health  was  always  delicate ;  he  was  thin  and  pale,  and  appeared  never  to  have 
reached  his  natural  growth.  His  tenderness  and  regard  for  his  wife  were  oi 
the  most  touching  character.  He  passionately  loved  her,  and  evinced  his  feel- 
ings by  the  most  tender  and  delicate  attentions.  It  was  his  practice  to  ride  out 
sarly  in  the  morning ;  and  when  she  was  'sick,  he  used  to  leave  a  note  upon 
her  pillow,  folded  like  a  physician's  proscription,  and  containing  some  little 
alTsctionate  message  or  advice. 
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Thib  celebrated  Veneti?in  sculptor,  was  h«>m  in  1757,  at  PossagDo,  a  rillaj^ 
•ituated  at  the  foot  of  the  Veneiian  Alps,  and  died  in  1822,  aged  sixty-five 
years.  His  father  and  grandfather  were  sculptors  of  repute  at  that  time.  By 
the  death  of  bis  father,  Antonio  became  an  orphan  in  the  third  year  of  his  ase^ 
Deprived  of  his  father,  he  was  indebted  for  the  rudiments  of  his  art  to  his 
grandfather,  Paaino,  who  adopted  the  excellent  method  of  teaching  him  early 
the  familiar  tise  of  the  implements  of  sculpture,  employing  him  on  the  works 
on  which  he  was  himself  engaged. 

Canova,  by  the  recommendation  of  the  patrician  Giovanni  Falier,  who  was 
<Niibeliishing  his  palace  at  Asolo,  waa  placed  under  Torretto,  who  was  one  of 
llie  best  of  the  Venetian  sculptors,  with  the  view  of  forwarding  his  progress, 
amd  further  engaged  that  he  should  accompany  the  artist  to  Venice,  which  ac- 
cordingly look  place  two  years  afler.    By  the  death  of  Torretto*  CanoTa 
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left  without  my  foidance  or  rattraiat,  haviDg  received  freiii  his  master  onlf 
the  first  instnictioiw  in  his  art.  He  had  enjoyed,  however,  since  his  arrim 
at  Venice,  the  protection  of  his  excellont  patron  Falier,  and  found  an  immense 
course  of  knowledgre  and  improvement  in  the  gaiiery  of  plaster-casts  of  the 
commandatore  Farseti,  comprising  all  the  celebrated  remains  of  antiquity. 

Antonio  was  now  placed  with  the  sculptor  Gio.  Ferrari,  Torretto's  nephew, 
and  worked  with  him  on  the  statues  that  embellish  the  gardens  of  the  Casa 
Tiepolo,  at  Carbonara.  Canora  did  not  continue  in  this  school  for  more  than 
one  year,  for,  becoming  strongly  convinced  of  the  necessity  of  a  wide  deviation 
from  the  rules  of  art  which  he  saw  practised,  he  boldly  resolved  to  endeavor  to 
explore  those  paths  which,  he  thought,  had  been  used  by  the  ancients,  and  from 
which  he  beheld,  with  surprise  and  regret,  the  departure  ef  his  contemporaries. 
His  proficiency  even  at  this  early  age  was  considerable,  as  is  attested  by  the 
Swo  baskets  of  fruit  which  he  sculptured  in  marble,  in  his  fourteenth  year,  and 
which  are  yet  to  be  seen  on  the  first  landing-place  of  the  Farsetti  palace,  now 
the  **  Hotel  della  Gran  Brettagna,"  at  Venice. 

Hia  first  effort  was  a  group  of  Orpheus  and  Eurydice.  The  statue  of  Eury- 
4ice  was  completed  in  his  sixteenth  year.  That  of  Orpheus  was  begun  the 
Hollowing  year.  This  composition,  in  soft  stone,  was  pnblicly  exhibited  in 
Venice,  on  the  occasion  of  the  festival  of  the  "  Ascension,"  and  first  awakened 
the  admiration  and  ambition  of  his  countrymen.  These  two  statues  are  now 
preserved  in  the  Falier  palace  at  Asolo.  In  the  following  year  he  repeated 
this  subject  in  marble,  in  rather  a  smaller  size,  for  the  senator  M.  Antonio 
Grimani.  The  most  elaborate  composition  which  Canova  executed  previously 
to  his  departure  from  Venice,  was'  the  group  of  Daedalus  and  Icarus,  in  which 
he  more  signally  evinced  his  daring  abandonment  of  conventional  modes,  and 
ais  entire  devotion  to  the  guidance  of  nature.  He  likewise  sculptured  the  statue 
•f  Esculapius,  and  one  of  the  Marquis  Poleni ;  the  former  being  now  in  the 
villa  Cromer  at  Moafelice,  the  latter  in  the  Prato  at  Padua. 

The  rapidity  of  his  progress  now  prompted  his  illustrious  patron  to  procure 
for  him  more  adequate  means  and  a  loftier  theatre  for  the  exercise  of  his  pow- 
ers. Accordingly,  in  December,  1780,  Canova  entered  for  the  first  time  that 
seat  of  the  arts,  little  imaginini;  thit  he  was  destined  to  attain  there  to  the 
highest  rank,  and  to  establish  rules  of  art,  by  his  example,  which  would  extend 
its  influence  to  the  remotest  posterity. 

On  his  first  arrival  at  Home,  Canova  had  experienced  the  kindest  reception 
from  the  Venetian  embassador,  and  had  free  access  to  his  splendid  mansion. 
This  enlightened  and  accomplished  nobleman  soon  became  impressed  with  a 
high  sense  of  the  merits  and  power  of  the  young  sculptor,  procured  from  Ven* 
ice  a  cast  in  plaster  of  the  group  of  Dsdalus  and  Icartis,  which  he  had  executed 
in  that  city,  for  the  purpose  of  exhibiting  it  to  the  artists  and  connoisseurs  at 
Rome.  On  the  occasion  of  the  first  production  of  this  group,  he  was  surrounded 
by  the  most  distinguished  artists  and  critics  then  residing  at  Rome,  who  con* 
templated  the  work  with  silent  astonishment,  not  daring  to  censure  what, 
although  at  variance  with  the  style  then  followed,  commanded  theit  admiration, 
and  revealed  the  brightest  prospects.  The  embarrassment  of  the  ^oung  artist 
was  extreme,  and  he  frequently  spoke  of  it  afVerward  as  one  of  the  most  anxious 
moments  of  his  life.  From  this  state  of  anxiety  he  was,  however,  soon  re- 
lieved, by  the  almost  unanimous  approbation  of  the  apectators  present. 

From  the  moment  of  his  arrival  at  Rome  he  had  commenced  a  severe  and 
profound  study  of  the  great  models  of  ancient  art,  without,  however,  neglecting 
she  fmits  of  his  previous  close  observsnce  of  nature,  the  expression  of  which 
he  always  proposed  to  himself  to  make  a  distinguished  quality  in  his  works. 
He  had  a  profound  contempt  for  all  convention^  modes  in  the  arts,  and  was 
lMi«  erea  ai  that  early  age,  by  a  correct  taste  rather  ihaa  by  iaatruction,  to  prv 
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for,  anong  the  monamento  of  ancient  art,  tboee  which  were  of  the  age  of  PU4- 

ias,  in  which  the  lofty  conceptions  of  the  artist  are  most  closely  united  witb 
truth  of  expression ;  a  decision  which  has  since  been  fully  confirmed  by  tka 
exhibition  made  to  Europe  by  the  British  Museum  of  the  first  certain  oionv- 
ments  of  the  arts  of  that  era. 

The  Chevalier  Zulian,  the  Venetian  embassador  at  Rome,  now  saw  the  im- 
portance of  giving  effective  assistance  to  the  developing  powers  of  Can  ova  ; 
he,  therefore,  placed  at  his  command  a  fine  block  of  marble,  to  be  devoted  to  a 
subject  of  his  own  choice,  and  to  show  the  profit  derived  from  his  residence 
and  studies  at  Rome.  This  was  the  first  marble  sculptured  by  Canova  on  tboae 
true  principles  by  which  he  had  proposed  to  himself  to  be  guided  in  his  worke, 
a  composition  by  which  a  new  path  was  opened  to  all  the  productions  of  the 
imitative  art.  The  subject  which  he  chose  was  Theseus,  conqueror  of  the 
Minotaur,  and  the  work  was  conducted  throughout  in  the  palace  of  the  Vene- 
tian embassador.  It  was  a  highly  interesting  moment,  when  his  exceUent 
patron  produced  a  cast  of  the  head  only  of  the  Theseus  to  a  party  of  the  first 
artists  and  critics  assembled  in  his  house,  without  informing  them  whence  it 
had  been  obtained ;  all  concurred,  however  varying  in  other  points,  in  pronouo- 
cing  it  to  be  of  Grecian  workmanship ;  several  thought  they  had  seen  the  marble 
firom  which  it  had  been  taken,  not  being  able  to  recollect  exactly  where  it  was  ; 
but  when  the  embassador  conducted  them  before  the  original  and  entire  group, 
their  surprise  was  indeed  extreme,  and  they  were  forced  to  exclaim  that  by 
this  work  art  had  commenced  a  new  career.  On  this  occasion  it  may  be  said 
that  Theseus  was  the  conqueror,  not  only  of  the  Minotaur,  but  of  Envy  also, 
forcing  from  rival  artists  the  first  homage  of  their  admiration  of  Canova,  who, 
at  so  early  an  age,  had  raised  art  to  a  higher  degree  of  perfectioja  than  had  been 
attained  by  any  sculptor  since  its  revival  in  Italy. 

In  1783,  by  the  friendship  of  Gio.  Volpato,  he  received  a  commission  to  ex 
ecute  a  monument  for  the  celebrated  Pope  Ganganelli.  He  now  gave  up  hie 
study  at  Venice,  which  was  finally  closed  in  1783,  and,  returning  to  Rome, 
applied  himself  wholly  to  this  great  work,  which  proved  the  means  of  raising 
his  fame  to  the  very  highest  rank.  Previously  to  this  undertaking,  he  had 
sculptured  at  Rome  only  his  Theseus  abovementioned,  and  a  small  statue  of 
Apollo  in  the  act  of  crowning  him8eir,^hich  he  presented  to  the  senator  Aboi¥» 
dino  Rezzonico,  one  of  his  patrons,  who  died  in  1782.  To  Volpato  posterity 
are  much  indebted,  who,  with  judicious  confidence  in  the  talents  of  the  youn^ 
sculptor,  procured  the  confiding  of  this  great  work  to  him,  and  thus  afforded  aa 
opportunity  of  making  known  his  extraordinary  powers  to  the  world. 

At  the  time  this  great  work  was  in  progress,  he  produced  a  youthful  Psyche^ 
and  also  modelled  many  other  works,  particularly  those  beautiful  compositions 
in  bas-relief,  which  first  opened  the  eyes  of  modem  sculptors.  These  began 
to  appear  about  1790,  before  any  artist  had  ventured  on  anything  in  this  stylo. 
They  were  all  left  in  the  clay  models,  except  that  of  **  Socrates  parting  with 
his  Family."  which  was  worked  in  marble  with  great  care  and  accuracy. 

The  cow  nencement  of  one  composirion  was  not  delayed  until  the  completion 
of  another ;  for  while  his  chisel  was  still  employed  on  the  tomb  of  Ganganelli* 
he  was  forming  the  clay  model  of  that  of  Pope  Rezzonico,  which  was  placed 
in  the  church  of  St.  Peter  in  1792..  During  the  few  succeeding  years  he  exe- 
cuted several  statues  and  groups :  Cupid  and  Psyche,  variously  represented ;  the 
group  of  Venus  and  Adonis ;  the  Monument  of  £mo,  now  in  the  arsenal  at 
Venice ;  the  first  statue  of  Hebe ;  and  the  first  of  the  Penitent  Magdalen.  AU 
these  works  were  completed  before  the  expiration  of  the  eighteenth  centuiy ; 
■o  that,  in  the  course  of  twenty  years,  he  had  produced  a  greater  number  of 
works  than  many  laborious  artists  have  in  the  whole  of  a  long  existence.  Aad 
it  should  be  remembered  that  the  practice  which  he  himself  aobaeqwently  i 
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dMed  for  leaaening  the  labor  of  the  sculptor,  by  employing  raferior  workmen 
10  reduce  the  block  to  the  last  stratum  of  the  superficies,  was  not  then  in  use. 
This  adoption  of  mechanical  aid  he  eflected  by  forming  his  models  of  the  exact 
•lie  in  which  they  were  to  be  worked  in  marble  ;  he  always,  however,  applied 
himself  the  last  hand  to  his  works,  giving  to  his  marbles  a  softness  and  delicacy 
of  contour,  and  a  minute  accuracy  of  expression,  for  which  we  should  look  in 
▼ain  in  the  works  of  others  of  that  time.  Indeed,  the  great  superiority  of 
Canova  is  more  particularly  seen  in  these  touches  of  art,  to  which  no  one  can^ 
perhaps,  equallv  attain,  who  has  not  early  acquired  a  familiar  use  of  the  chisel, 
but  trust  their  fame  to  subordinate  artists ;  the  last  minute  and  finishing  touches 
are  those  which  require  the  highest  powers  of  the  artist,  and  are  the  means  of 
producing  his  noblest  efforts. 

The  personal  habits  of  Canova  were,  throughout  his  life,  regular  and  mode- 
rate ;  he  rose  early,  and  immediately  applied  himself  to  his  designing  or  mod- 
elling, and  afterward  to  working  in  marble.  He  was  always  disposed  to  live 
abstemiously,  as  well  from  motives  of  health  as  of  reflection.  He  seldom  went 
from  home,  but  passed  his  evenings  in  receiving  his  friends,  with  an  extreme 
gentleness  and  urbanity  of  manners,  but  without  2ie  slightest  approach  to  mean- 
ness or  affectation. 

It  was  the  good  fortune  of  Canova  to  escape  unhurt  the  effects  of  the  politi- 
cal events  which  then  agitated  Europe,  and  to  be  able  to  devote  himself  undis- 
turbedly to  his  art.  Pallas  seems  to  have  guarded  him  like  Ulysses,  by 
spreading  around  him  a  divine  atmosphere,  which  shielded  off  the  disasters, 
privations,  and  misfortunes  of  that  era.  Ambition  and  the  desire  of  military 
glory  characterized  the  great  men  of  that  period,  and  particularly  the  great 
conqueror ;  calling  for  monuments  to  record  their  actions  to  posterity,  which 
object  Canova  was  deemed  most  able  to  fulfil.  Thus  he  was  summoned  to 
Paris  in  1802,  to  model  the  portrait  of  Napoleon,  from  which  he  executed  a 
colossal  statue  in  marble,  and  then  in  bronze  ;  the  first  by  the  sport  of  incon- 
stant fortune,  now  being  on  the  banks  of  the  Thames ;  the  latter  m  the  academy 
at  Milan.  Canova  was  again  called  to  Paris  in  1810,  to  model  a  portrait  of  the 
empress  Maria  Louisa,  whom  he  represented  in  a  sitting  posture,  with  the 
attributes  of  the  goddess  Concordia ;  now  in  the  palace  of  Parma. 

In  the  intervals  of  those  journeys  to  Paris  he  made  a  second  visit  to  Vienna, 
for  the  purpose  of  placing  the  sepulchre  of  the  srchduchess  Christiana  in  the 
church  of  the  Augustines  in  that  city.  This  composition  added  greatly  to  his 
reputation  there,  and  excited  so  strong  a  desire  in  the  imperial  court  to  possess 
his  works,  that  he  was  induced  to  send  his  magnificent  group  of  Theseus  de- 
stroying a  Centaur  to  Vienna  rather  than  to  MUan,  for  which  city  it  was  origi* 
nally  intended.  The  emperor  Francis  caused  a  temple,  in  the  style  of  the  purest 
Greek  models,  to  be  erected  in  the  imperial  ganiens  for  its  reception,  and 
nothing  was  wanting  for  the  completion  of  the  design  but  the  presence  of  Cano- 
va, to  direct  the  placing  of  the  group,  when  his  death  intervened. 

In  the  early  part  of  1821,  he  took  a  journey  to  Possagno,  to  inspect  the 
progress  of  the  works  there,  and  make  many  important  alterations  in  his  first 
designs,  necessary  in  the  adaptation  of  an  edifice  evidently  formed  on  the 
united  recollections  of  the  Parthenon  and  the  Pantheon,  to  the  purpose  of  a 
Christian  church.  On  his  return  to  Rome  he  modelled  the  group  of  the  Piety, 
one  of  the  principal  works  which  remain  to  be  executed  in  marble.  The  firet 
conceptions  of  this  group  were  most  felicitous,  and  the  composition  most  rapid, 
suffering  neither  pause  nor  amendment  in  its  progress,  although,  from  the  pro- 
found science  it  involves,  the  artist  had  evidently  to  overcome  great  difficulties 
in  the  expression  of  his  ideas.  When  completed,  however,  it  formed  the  won- 
der of  all  Rome,  and  of  the  strangers  in  that  city.  In  the  course  of  the  wkiter 
he  modelled  a  monument  for  the  Marquis  Berio,  of  Naples ;  also  seven  deaifia 
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for  the  metopes  of  the  charch  at  Pusagno^  the  sobjecta  taken  from  aacred  hi«^ 
lory ;  and  a  colosaal  bn^t,  the  portrait  of  an  intimate  friend.  With  the  adrance 
of  spring  he  completed,  with  a  delightful  finish,  the  group  of  Mars  and  Venus, 
for  his  Brit'innic  majesty,  and  also  completed  the  recumbent  statues  of  the 
Magdalen  and  the  Endymion,  which  he  had  executed  for  two  distinguished 
English  noblemen.  Besides  these  important  objects,  he  proceeded,  at  every 
leisure  moment,  with  other  works  which  he  had  in  hand.  The  Sleeping 
Nympb ;  Dirce,  Nurse  of  Bacchus ;  a  repetition  of  the  Nymph  awaked  at  the 
sound  of  the  Lyre ;  a  Dansatrice ;  and  various  busts,  and  other  minor  works. 

In  the  month  of  May  he  went  to  Naples  to  inspect  the  wax  of  his  second 
eolossal  horse,  preparatory  to  the  fusion  of  the  work,  and  returned  to  Roma 
with  a  tendency  to  disorder  in  his  stomach,  which  was  always  badly  affected 
by  that  climate.  Having  recovered  himself  in  some  degree,  and  completed 
the  works  abovementioned,  he  left  that  city,  for  the  last  time,  in  September, 
for  Possagno,  hoping  to  derive  benefit  from  the  journey,  and  from  his  native  air, 
and  arrived  in  that  village  on  the  seventeenth  of  the  same  month ;  but,  as  was 
usual  with  him,  by  a  too  hurried  journey,  and  while  he  was  still  unable  to  bear 
the  heat  of  the  weuther,  which  was  in  taSf  year  unusually  great  throughout  Italy. 
Indeed,  he  was  very  ill  on  his  arrival,  without  taking  to  his  bed,  expecting  re- 
lief from  hia  native  air  and  the  waters  of  Recodro ;  all  was,  however,  unavail- 
ing. October  4th,  he  arrived  at  Venice,  intending  to  stay  there  a  few  days. 
Continuing  for  several  days  to  grow  gradually  worse,  he  performed  the  last 
offices  of  reli^i6ri,  an(^  resigned  himself  to  die,  with  the  utmost  constancy  and 
serenity,  uttering  only  short  sentences  to  bis  attendants,  and  of  a  pious  nature. 
Approach ing  to  hi 4  end,  he  said  to  those  who  moistened  his  dying  lips,  *'  Good, 
very  good — hut  it  is  in  vain.*'  His  last  words  were,  **  Pure  and  lovely  spirit.** 
TheriO  he  uttered  several  times  just  before  he  expired.  He  spoke  no  more ; 
but  his  vi«iri8[e  became,  and  continued  for  some  time,  highly  radiant  and  expres- 
sive, as  if  his  mind  was  absorbed  in  some  sublime  conception,  creating  power- 
ful and  unusual  emotions  in  all  around  him.  His  death  occurred  on  the  12th 
of  October,  1822,  as  remarked  at  the  commencement  of  this  sketch,  at  the  a^ 
of  sixty-five. 

The  high  esteem  in  which  Canova,  while  living,  was  held  throughout  Eu- 
rope, is  one  of  the  mo:$t  honor.ible  records  of  art  and  u(  reauited  genius ;  for, 
not  only  was  he  an  object  of  admiration  to  Italy,  and  his  o^n  countrymen,  but 
he  had  the  whole  of  Burope,  also,  for  his  admirers.  In  England  he  was  held  in 
high  estimation,  and  received  during  the  short  visit  he  paid  to  ihat  country,  af^ 
ter  his  last  journey  to  Paris,  the  most  generous  and  distinguii^hed  notice  and 
attention. 

The  fascinating  influence  which  the  grace  and  beantv  of  Canovs's  female  fig- 
Sres  exercise  on  the  senses,  and  the  emotion  produced  by  their  voluutnous  expres- 
sion, have  caused  him  to  be  called  by  many,  the  '^sculotor  of  Venus  and  thei 
Graces  ;'*  but,  it  surely  will  not  be  said  by  posterity,  that  the  statues  of  tha 
three  pontiffs,  in  the  colossal  groups  of  Hercules  and  Licbas,  and  of  Theseus 
and  the  Centaur,  the  Pugilists,  Hector  and  Ajax,  Washini^on.  the  colossal 
statue  of  Napoleon,  the  ^oup  of  Piety,  or  the  equestrian  monumenta  of  Naples, 
were  imagined  in  the  gardens  of  Cytherea.  On  these  posterity  will  decide 
whether  or  not  Canova  possessed  that  profound  acquaintance  with  nature  and 
anatomy  which  is  indispensable  to  the  perfection  of  works  of  this  description. 
It  certainly  will  be  allowed,  that  his  science  is  not  applied  to  a  pompous  dis- 
play of  himself,  as  it  is  one  of  the  peculiar  merirs  of  this  artist  that  hb  is  al- 
ways modestly  concealed  behind  his  works,  aiming  at  justness  of  expression 
rather  than  an  ostentatious  distplay  of  his  science  in  exaggerated  lorms ;  his 
works  were  therefore  addressed  to  posterity,  to  whose  unbiased  judgment  and 
diacemmeot  he  appealed  for  his  fame. 
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Albxandcr  Haviltom,  was  born  in  1757,  on  the  island  of  Nevis,  West 
Indies.  His  father,  who  was  a  native  of  England,  having  died,  his  mother 
removed  to  New  York.  At  the  age  of  sixteen,  he  became  a  student  of  Colam- 
bia  college,  his  mother  having  emigrated  to  New  York.  He  had  not  been  in 
that  institution  more  than  a  year,  before  he  gave  a  brilliant  manifestation  of 
the  powers  of  his  mind  in  the  discussion  concerning  the  rights  of  the  colonies. 
la  support  of  these  he  published  several  essays,  which  were  marked  by  such 
vigor  and  maturity  of  style,  strength  of  argument,  and  wisdom  and  compass  of 
views,  that  Mr.  Jay,  nt  that  time  in  the  meridian  of  life,  was  supposed  at  first, 
to  be  the  author.  When  it  had  become  necessary  to  unsheath  the  sword,  the 
ardent  spirit  of  young  Hamilton  would  no  longer  allow  him  to  remain  in  aca- 
demic retirement ;  and  before  the  age  of  nineteen,  he  entered  the  American 
army,  with  the  rank  of  captain  of  artillery.  In  this  capacity,  he  soon  attracted 
the  attention  of  the  commander-in-chief,  who  appointed  him  his  aid-de-camp, 
with  the  rank  of  lieutenant-colonel.  This  occurred  in  1777,  when  he  was  not 
more  than  twenty  years  of  age.  From  this  time,  he  continued  the  inseparable 
companion  of  Washington,  during  the  war,  and  was  always  consulted  by  him, 
and  frequently  by  other  eminent  public  functionaries,  on  the  most  important 
occasions.  He  acted  as  his  first  aid-de-camp  at  the  battles  of  Brandy  wine, 
Germantown,  and  Monmouth,  and  at  the  siege  of  Yorktown,  he  led,  at  his  own 
rtqnest,  the  detachment  that  carried  by  assault  one  of  the  enemy's  outworks, 
October,  14,  1781.     In  this  affair,  he  displayed  the  most  brilliant  valor.     • 

In  December,  1780,  he  was  married  to  a  daughter  of  General  Schuyler,  and 
the  following  year  commenced  the  study  of  the  law,  and  his  ready  apprehen- 
sion and  solid  judgment  enabled  him,  with  almost  unprecedented  rapidity,  to 
prepare  for  and  gain  admission  to  the  bar.  In  1782,  he  was  chosen  by  the 
legislature  of  New  York  a  member  of  Congress,  where  he  quickly  acquired 
^the  greatest  influence  and  distinction,  and  was  always  a  member  and  sometimes 
chairman  of  those  committees  to  which  were  confided  such  subjects  as  were 
deemed  of  vital  interest  to  the  nation.  The  reports  which  he  prepared  are 
remarkable  for  the  correctness  and  power  which  characterize  every  effort  of 
his  pen.  At  the  end  of  the  session,  he  returned  to  the  practice  of  his  profes- 
sion in  the  city  of  New  York,  and  became  eminent  at  the  bar.  In  1786,  he 
was  chosen  a  member  of  the  legislature  of  his  state,  and  was  mainly  instni* 
mental  in  preventing  a  serious  collision  between  Vermont  and  New  York,  in 
consequence  of  a  dispute  concerning  territorial  jurisdiction. 

In  1787,  he  was  appointed  one  of  the  delegates  from  New  York  to  form  a 
federal  constitution,  and  his  master-mind  was  constantly  employed  to  bring  the 
labora  of  the  convention  to  a  successful  issue.  Afler  the  adoption  of  the  con- 
stitution by  the  convention,  he  associated  himself  with  Mr.  Madison  and  Mr. 
Jay,  for  the  purpose  of  disposing  the  public  to  receive  it  with  favor.  The  es- 
says*which  they  wrote  with  that  design,  addressed  to  the  people  of  New  York, 
during  the  years  1787  and  1788,  are  well  known  under  the  name  of  the  Fedet' 
ulisi^  and  contributed  powerfully  to  produce  the  effect  for  which  they  were 
composed.  The  larger  portion  of  them  was  written  by  Hamihon.  In  1788, 
he  was  a  member  of  the  state  coirvention  of  New  York,  which  met  to  deliber- 
ate on  the  adoption  of  the  federal  constitution,  snd  it  was  chiefly  in  consequence 
of  his  efforts  that  it  was  accepted.  On  the  organization  of  the  federal  govern- 
ment, in  1789,  he  was  appointed  to  the  oflice  of  secretary  of  the  treasury.  This 
was  a  situation  which  required  the  eiercise  of  all  the  great  ppwera  of  his  mind ; 
for  the  pablic  credit  was,  at  that  time,  in  the  lowest  state  of  depression ;  and,  as 
ao  statistical  account  of  the  couQtry  had  ever  been  attempted,  its  fiscal  resotircei 
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were  wholly  unknown  But  before  Hamilton  retired  from  the  post,  which  ht 
did  after  Ailing  it  during  somewhat  more  than  five  years,  he  had  raised  the 
puhlic  credit  to  a  height  altogether  unprecedented  in  the  history  of  the  country, 
and,  by  the  admirable  system  of  finance  which  he  established,  had  acquired  the 
reputation  of  one  of  the  greatest  financiers  of  the  age.  His  official  reports  to 
Congress  are  considered, as  masterpieces,  and  the  principles  which  he  adro* 
cated  in  them  still  (fontinue  to  exercise  a  great  influence  in  the  revenue  depart- 
ment of  the  American  government. 

As  secretary  of  the  treasury,  he  was  one  of  the  cabinet  counsellors  of  President . 
Washington ;  and  such  was  the  confidence  reposed  by  that  great  man  in  his 
integrity  and  ability,  that  he  rarely  ventured  upon  any  executive  act  of  moment 
without  his  concurrence.  He  was  one  of  the  principal  advisers  of  the  proctsr 
roation  of  neutrality  issued  by  Washington  in  1793,  in  consequence  of  an  attempt 
made  by  the  minister  of  France  to  cause  the  United  States  to  take  part  with 
his  country  in  the  war  then  waging  between  it  and  England.  This  measure 
he  defended  in  a  series  of  essays,  under  the  signature  of  Pacifieus,  which  were 
successful  in  giving  it  popularity.  In  1795,  Hamilton  resigned  his  office,  and 
retired  to  private  life,  in  order  to  be  better  able  to  support  a  numerous  family 
by  the  practice  of  his  profession.  In  1798,  however,  when  an  invasion  was 
apprehended  from  the  French,  and  a  provincial  army  had  been  called  into  the 
field,  his  public  services  were  again  required.  President  Adams  had  offered 
the  chief  command  of  the  provisional  army  to  Washington,  who  consented  to 
accept  it  on  condition  that  Hamilton  should  be  chosen  second  in  command, 
with  the  title  of  inspector-general.  This  was  accordingly  done ;  and,  in  a  short 
tim^,  he  succeeded  in  bringing  the  organization  and  discipline  of  the  army  to  a 
high  degree  of  excellence,  and  on  the  death  of  Washington,  in  1799,  he  suc- 
ceeded to  the  chief  command. 

When  the  army  was  disbanded,  afler  the  cessation  of  hostilities  between  the 
United  States  and  France,  General  Hamilton  returned  again  to  the  bar,  and 
continued  to  practise,  with  increased  reputation,  until  1804.  In  June  of  that 
year,  he  received  a  note  from  Colonel  Burr — between  whom  end  himself  a' 
political  had  become  a  personal  enmity — requiring  him.  in  offensive  language, 
to  acknowledge  or  disavow  certain  expressions  derogatory  to  the  latter.  The 
tone  of  the  note  caused  him  to  refuse  to  do  either  and  a  challenge  was  ths 
consequence.  The  parties  met  at  Hoboken,  July  Iltb,  and  on  the  first  (it% 
Hamilton  fell,  mortally  wounded,  on  the  same  spot  where  his  son  a  few  year» 

f>reviou8ly  had  fallen,  in  obedience  to  the  same  false  principle  of  honor.  He 
ingered  until  the  aflernoon  of  the  following  day,  when  he  expired,  at  the  age 
of  forty-seven  years.  The  sensation  which  this  event  produced  throughout  tbe 
United  States  has  rarely  been  exceeded ;  men  of  all  parties  felt  that  the  nation 
had  been  deprived  of  its  greatest  statesman  by  his  untimely  death. 

The  various  state  papers  and  writings  of  Hamilton  are  now  in  course  of 
publication,  in  ten  volumes  under  the  patronage  of  the  general  government,  wiik 
a  biography  in  four  volumes,  by  his  son,  John  C.  Hamilton,  Esq.  Tl^ougk 
these  writings  must  have  been  hastily  penned,  amid  the  multiplicity  of  active 
pursuits,  we  can  discover  in  them  no  signs  of  immaturity  or  carelessness ;  oa 
the  contrary  they  are  hardly  excelled  in  originality,  compactness,  cleamesi^ 
elegance,  and  punty  of  language. 

The  statue  of  Hamilton,  a  view  of  which  is  given  on  the  opposite  page,  wss 
chiselled  from  a  solid  block  of  white  Italian  marble,  weighing  nine  tona;  it  wss 
about  two  years  in  the  hands  of  the  artist,  Mr.  Ball  Hughes,  a  resident  of  New 
York  city,  and  weighed  when  completed  one  and  a  half  tons.  It  was  purely 
white,  highly  finished,  and  finely  contrasted  with  the  blue  granite  pedestal  on 
which  it  atood,  fourteen  feet  high.  It  adorned  the  centre  of  the  great  room  in 
the  MerchanU'  Exchange,  where  it  was  first  exposed  to  view  about  the  middto 
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of  Apri.,  1835.  It  presented  the  figure  of  Hamilton  in  majesty,  yet  report 
here  was  the  broad  and  noble  forehead,  the  majestic  and  thougrhtful  brow,  th« 
free,  intelligent,  commanding  eye  ;  you  could  almost  perceive  the  templet 
throb,  and  mark  every  line  of  feature,  and  every  expression  of  countenance. 
The  Roman  toga  buns  gracefully  over  the  left  shoulder;  the  right  hand,  resting 
upon  an  oblong,  polished  pedestal,  held  a  scroll,  which  represented  the  act 
empowering  the  funding  of  the  national  debt,  with  the  seal  of  government  ap- 
pended; the  left  arm  hanging  gracefully  by  his  side.  The  whole  was  invested 
with  dignity  and  grace,  eloquence  and  power.  This  splendid  work  of  art  waa 
erected  by  the  merchants  of  New  York,  at  a  cost  of  six  to  eight  thousand  dol* 
lars.  It  was  destroyed  by  the  great  fire  which  laid  waste  so  large  a  portioa 
of  the  city  in  December,  1S35. 

A  monument  is  erected  to  his  memory  in  Trinity  churchyard,  and  is  sufR* 
ciently  illustrated  by  the  engraving  below.  It  bears  on  the  north  side  the  fol* 
lowing  inscription  :  *'  To  the  memory  of  Alexander  Hamilto.v,  the  corpora- 
tion of  Trinity  church  have  erected  this  monument,  in  testimony  of  their  respect 
for  the  Patriot  of  incorruptible  integrity,  the  Soldier  of  approved  valor,  tha 
Statesman  of  consummate  wisdom ;  whose  tabnts  and  virtues  will  be  admired 
by  grateful  posterity  long  after  this  marble  shall  have  mouldered  into  dust.  Elf 
died  July  12th,  1804,  aged  forty-seven." 


Tomb  of  Alexao<ier  Uamiltoo,  Trinity  Cborehyaid. 
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GENERAL   LAFAYETTE. 

Gilbert  dk  Mottibr  db  Lafatettb,  the  eminent  son  of  America  by 
tdoptioii,  and  the  compatriot  of  Washington  in  the  war  of  the  Revohition,  was 
born  September  6,  1757,  at  Chavagnac,  in  the  present  canton  of  Paulhoquet, 
and  the  arrondissement  of  Brionde,  France.  His  father,  an  officer  of  distinc- 
tion in  the  army  of  Louis  XV.,  fell  in  battle  two  months  prerious  to  the  birth 
of  his  son,  the  distinguished  subject  of  the  present  sketch.  His  mother,  a 
daughter  of  the  marquis  de  Riviere,  died  when  her  son  was  only  thirteen  years 
of  age,  leaving  him  an  orphan  at  that  tender  period  when  the  child  most  needs 
parental  guidance,  in  the  full  possession  of  large  and  valuable  estates,  and  the 
absolute  master  of  his  own  movements  and  destiny. 

The  early  education  of  Lafayette  had  been  conducted  at  home  under  the  im- 
mediate eye  of  his  mother.  At  twelve  he  was  placed  in  the  college  du  Plessia, 
at  Paris*  where  his  rank  and  wealth  introduced  him  to  all  the  gayeties  and 
dissipations  of  fashionable  society.  Though  of  a  disposition  eminently  social, 
and  keenly  alive  to  the  pleasures  and  comforts  of  domestic  life,  he  early  showed 
a  predilection  for  military  glory,  and  an  uncommon  maturity  in  all  the  essen* 
tial  requisites  of  military  success.  At  the  age  of  fifteen  he  received  a  commis 
sion  in  the  king*s  regiment  of  musketeers,  an  honor  which  was  conferred  only 
as  a  special  mark  of  royal  favor. 

At  the  early  age  of  sixteen,  he  was  married  to  a  daughter  of  the  duke  of 
Ayen.  This  lady  was  two  years  younger  than  himself,  and  was  worthy  in  aU 
respects  to  be  the  wife  of  Lafayette,  and  the  mother  of  his  children. 

The  struggle  of  the  American  colonies  to  obtain  from  the  mother-country  a 
recognition  of  their  just  rights,  had  not  as  yet  attracted  much  notice  in  the  old 
world  (though  in  France,  the  natural  enemy  of  England,  its  progress  was 
watched  with  more  especial  interest),  when  the  deep  and  solemn  tones  of  the 
Declaration  of  Independence  struck  the  ear  of  astonished  Europe.  It  was 
shortly  subsequent  to  the  reception  of  the  news  of  this  event,  in  the  latter  part 
of  1776,  and  while  his  mind  was  agitated  by  negotiations  to  attach  him  to  the 
'person  of  the  count  de  Provence  (the  second  son  of  Louis  XV.,  and  afterward 
Louis  XVIII.)|  that  Lafayette's  attention  was  first  drawn  to  the  conflict  of  lib- 
erty, with  oppression  in  America.  He  was,  at  that  time,  an  officer  in  the  French 
army,  and  stationed  on  duty  at  Mayence.  The  duke  of  Gloucester,  brother  to 
George  HI.  of  England,  happening  to  pass  that  way,  was  complimented  with  a 
dinner  by  the  commandant  of  the  place.  Lafayette  was  one  of  the  invited 
guests.  A  principal  topic  of  conversation  at  the  table  was  the  progress  of  the 
rebellion  in  America,  and  the  stringent  measures  adopted  and  contemplated  by 
the  crown  of  England  to  crush  it.  Lafayette  was  an  attentive  listener,  and  an 
earnest  inquirer,  in  order  to  understand  the  merits  of  the  case.  He  saw  that 
the  cause  was  one  of  justice,  of  liberty,  and  of  Heaven  ;  and  before  he  rose  from 
the  table,  his  resolution  was  taken  :  he  determined  to  abandon  his  home  and 
country,  the  endearments  of  family  and  friends,  and  all  the  luxuries  and  pleas- 
ures which  his  ample  fortune  placed  at  his  disposal,  embark  for  America,  and 
proffer  his  services  to  the  people  who  were  thus  nobly  struggling  for  freedom. 
He  returned  to  Paris  to  prepare  himself  for  the  enterprise,  where  he  met  with 
much  opposition  from  the  few  friends  to  whom  he  disclosed  his  intentions. 
While  absent  in  England,  to  arrange  some  business  matters,  his  designs  be- 
came public,  and  on  his  return  he  was  forbidden  by  the  govei^nment  to  depart, 
sod  ordered  to  Marseilles.  Under  pretence  of  obeying,  he  quitted  Paris ;  and 
when  a  few  leagues  from  the  metropolis,  he  disguised  himself  as  a  couner. 
ekanged.his  course  for  Bordeaux,  and,  on  the  26th  of  April,  1777,  in  a  vaiMi 
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wKicK  he  had  purchmsed  and  fitted  out  at  his  own  expense,  set  sail  from 
Passage  for  the  theatre  of  bis  future  f^ory.  He  arrived  at  Charleston,  South 
Carolina,  after  a  tedious  voyage,  on  the  15th  of  June. 

The  numerous  applications  of  foreigners  to  Congress  for  commissions  in  the 
army,  caused  the  first  overture  of  this  young  nohleman  to  be  rejected  by  that 
body ;  but  when,  in  &  letter  addressed  to  John  Hancock,  he  assured  thorn  he- 
desired  to  serve  as  a  volunteer,  a9ui  without  pay ^  his  proposition  was  so  extraor- 
dinary, that  his  wish  was  acceded  to.  As  soon  as  Washington  arrived  in  Phil* 
idelphia,  Lafayette  was  introduced  to  him ;  and  during  the  interview,  the  ac* 
complishments,  the  enthusiasm^  and  evident  patriotism  of  Lafayette,  made  a. 
very  favorable  impression  upon  the  eommander-in-chief.  From  this  time  a 
friendship  of  the  roost  intimate  and  enduring  character  existed  between  these 
tmly  great  men — a  friendship  based  upon  a  sympathy  of  tastes^  habits,  and 
opinions,  and  cemented  by  sincere  esteem  and  afiectton. 

Lafayette  was  appointed  by  Congress,  July  31,  a  major-general  in  the  army, 
and  was  invited  by  Washington  to  become  &  member  of  his  military  family^ 
which  positidu  he  maintained  during  the  war.  His  first  military  service  waa 
in  the  battle  of  Brandywine,  where  he  was  severely  wounded  in  the  leg,  and 
disabled  from  active  service  for  two  months.  He  would,  no  doubt,  have  been 
made  prisoner,  had  not  hts  aid-decamp,  Nf .  Gemat,  put  him  -  i^n  his  horse^ 
and  he  thus  escaped* 

In  1778,  Lafayette  was  employed  in  PennsyWania  and  Rhode  Island,  aa^ 
af^r  receiving  the  thanks  of  the  country  for  his  important  aervices,  embarked 
at  Boston,  in  January,  1779,  for  France,  where  it  was  thought  that  he  could 
assist  the  cause  more  effectually  for  a  time.  The  treaty  concluded  between 
France  and  America,  about  the  same  period,  was,  by  his  personal  exertional 
made  effective  in  our  favor ;  and  he  returned  to  America,  with  the  intelligence, 
that  a  French  force  would  soon  be  sent  to  this  country.  Immediately  on  hia 
arrival,  he  entered  the  service,  and  received  the  command  of  a  body  of  infantry 
of  about  two  thousand  men,  which  he  clothed  and  equipped,  in  part,  at  his  own 
expense.  His  forced  march  to  Virginia,  in  December,  1780,  raisins  two  thou- 
sand  guineas  at  Baltimore,  on  his  own  credit,  to  supply  the  wants  of  his  troops ; 
his  rescue  of  Richmond ;  his  long  trial  of  generalship  with  Comwallis,  who 
boasted  that  ^'  the  boy  could  not  escape  him ;"  the  siege  of  Yorktowo,  and  thn 
storming  of  the  redoubt,  are  proofs  of  his  devotion  to  the  cause  of  American 
independence. 

His  fidelity  to  Washington  was  tested,  when,  in  1778,  the  conspiracy  known 
as  *'  Conway's  cabal**  was  formed  for  the  purpose  of  weakening  the  confidence 
of  the  people  in  the  commander-in-chief,  and  to  place  the  supreme  command  in 
ether  hands.  Attempts  were  made  through  flattery,  and  persuaaion,  and  prom- 
ised honors,  to  link  Lafayette  with  them,  but  it  proved  a  signal  failure.  Thn 
firmnesa  wiUi  which  the  young  patriot  clung  to  Washington  during  this  trial  of 
the  young  hero's  sensitive  heart,  shamed  the  secret  enemies  and  jealous  rivals, 
of  that  great  man,  and  was  mainly  instrumental  in  dissolving  the  cabal. 

Deairous  of  serving  the  cause  at  home,  he  again  returned  to  France  for  that 
purpose.  Congress,  which  had  already  acknowledged  his  merits  on  former 
eccaeions,  now  passed  new  resolutions,  November  23,  1781,  in  which,  besiden 
the  usual  marks  of  approbation,  they  desire  the  American  ministers  to  confer 
with  him  in  their  negotiations.  In  France,  a  brilliant  repu^ion  had  preceded 
him,  and  he  was  received  with  the  highest  marks  of  public  admiration.  He 
urged  upon  the  French  government  the  neceasity  of  assisting  with  a  powerM 
force  in  America,  and  aucceeded  in  obtaining  orders  to  this  effect.  On  hia 
srriTal  in  Cadis,  be  found  forty-nine  ships,  wim  twenty  thousand  men,  ready  tn 
fcUow  him  to  America,  had  not  peace  rendered  it  unneceesaiy.  A  letter  frona 
hini  oemnnnicaled  the  first  intelligence  of  that  event  to  Congireea.     Hn. 
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Departare  uf  Lafayette  lor  Frtnce,  in  1784. 

received  pressing  invitatrons,  how^ever,  to  rerisit  the  country.  Washington,  m 
particular,  urged  it  strongly ;  and,  for  the  third  time,  Lafayette  lauded  in  the 
United  States,  August  4,  1784.  After  passing  a  few  days  at  Mount  Vernon, 
he  visited  Baltimore,  Philadelphia,  New  York,  Boston,  &c.,  and  was  every- 
where received  with  the  greatest  enthusiasm  and  delight.  Previous  to  hi» 
return  to  France,  Congress  appointed  a  deputation,  consisting  of  one  member 
from  each  state,  *'  to  take  leave  of  him  on  behalf  of  the  country,  and  assure  him 
that  these  United  States  regard  him  with  particolar  affection,  and  wifl  not  cease 
to  feel  an  interest  in  whatever  may  concern  his  honor  and  prosperity."  He 
embarked  at  New  York,  December  21,  1784. 

After  his  return,  Lafayette  was  engaged  in  endeavoring  to  mitigate  the  con- 
dition of  the  protestants  in  France,  and  to  effect  the  abolition  of  slavery.  In 
the  assembly  of  the  notables,  in  1787,  he  pnyposed  the  suppression  of  lettres 
ie  cachet,  and  of  the  stateprisons,  the  emancipation  of  the  protestants,  and  the 
convocation  of  the  representatives  of  the  nation.  When  asked  by  the  count 
d'Artois  (since  Charles  X.)  if  he  demanded  the  states-general — **  Yes,"  was  his 
leply,  ^  and  sometfaring  better ."^  Being  elected  a  member  of  the  states-general, 
which  took  the  name  of  '*  National  Aseembly"  (1789),  he  proposed  a  declara- 
tion of  rights,  and  the  decree  providing  for  the  responsibility  of  the  officers  of 
the  crown.  Two  da3rs  after  the  attack  on  the  Bastile,  he  was  appointed  (JuljT 
15^)  commander-in-chief  of  the  national  guards  of  Paris.  The  court  and  na- 
tional assembly  were  still  at  Versailles,  and  the  populace  of  Paris,  irritated  at 
this,  bad  already  adopted,  in  sign  of  opposition,  a  blue-and-red  cockade  (being 
the  colors  of  the  city  of  Paris).  July  26,  Lafayette  added  to  this  cockade  the 
white  of  the  royal  arms,  declaring  at  the  same  time  that  the  tri-color  should  go 
round  the  world.  On  the  march  of  the  populace  to  Versailles  (October  5th  and 
6th),  the  national  guards  clamored  to  be  led  thither.  Lafayette  refused  to  com- 
ply with  their  demand,  until,  having  received  orders  in  the  afVernoon,  he  set  off^ 
and^  arrived  at  ten  o'clock,  after  kavisg  been  on  horseback  from  before  daylight; 
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He  requested  that  the  interior  posts  of  the  chftteau  might  be  comtkittted  to  him^ 
but  this  request  was  refused^  and  the  outer  posts  only  were  intrusted  to  tha 
national  guards.  This  was  the  night  on  which  the  assassins  murdered  two  of 
the  queen's  guards,  and  were  proceeding  to  further  acts  of  violence,  when  L»- 
fayette,  at  the  head  of  the  national  troops,  put  an  end  to  the  disorder,  and  savel 
Ihe  lives  of  the  royal  family.     In  the  morning,  he  accompanied  them  to  Paris. 

On  the  establishment  of  the  jacobin  club  at  Paris,  Lafayette  organized  (with 
Bailly,  then  mayor  of  Paris)  the  opposing  club  of  Feuillans.  January  20, 1790, 
he  supported  the  motion  for  the  abolition  of  titles  of  nobility,  from  which  period 
he  renounced  his  own,  and  never  afterward  resumed  it.  The  constitution  of  a 
representative  monarchy,  which  was  the  object  of  his  wishes,  was  now  pro- 
posed, and  July  13, 1790,  was  appointed  for  its  acceptance  by  the  king  and  the  na- 
tion, and,  in  the  name  of  four  millions  of  national  guards,  Lafayette  swore  fidelity 
to  the  constitution.  Declining  the  dangerous  power  of  constable  of  France,  or 
generalissimo  of  the  national  guards  of  the  kingdom^  after  having  organized  the 
national  militia,  and  defended  the  king  from  the  popular  violence,  he  resigned 
mil  command,  and  retired  to  his  estates. 

The  first  coalition  against  France  (in  1792)  soon  called  Lafayette  from  his 
retirement.  Being  appointed  one  of  the  three  major-generals  in  command  of 
the  French  armies,  he  defeated  the  enemy  at  Pbilippeville,  Maubeuge,  and  Flo- 
rennes,  when  his  career  of  success  was  interrupted  by  the  domestic  factions  of 
bis  country,  Lafayette  openly  denounced  the  terrible  jacobins,  in  his  letter  tt 
June  16,  in  which  he  declared  that  the  enemies  of  the  revolution,  under  the 
mask  of  popular  leaders,  were  endeavoring  to  stifle  liberty  under  the  excesses  of 
licentiousness.  On  the  20th  of  June,  he  appeared  at  the  bar  of  the  assembly,  tS 
vindicate  his  conduct,  and  demand  the  punishment  of  the  guilty  authors  of'^  the 
violence.  But  the  party  of  the  "  Mountain"  had  already  overthrown  the  con* 
Rtiiution,  and  nothing  could  be  eflfeded.  Lafayette  then  offered  to  conduct  the 
king  and  his  family  to  CompiSgne.  This  profl^er  being  declined,  he  returned 
to  the  army,  which  he  endeavored  to  rally  round  the  constitution.  Juno  30^ 
ke  was  burnt  in  effigy  at  the  Palais^Royale,  and  on  the  5th  of  August  was  ae-^ 
cased  of  treason  before  the  assembly.  Still  he  declared  himself  openly  against 
ihe  proceedings  of  August  10 ;  but,  finding  himself  tmsupported  by  his  soldiers, 
he  determined  to  leave  the  country,  and  take  refuge  in  some  neutral  ground. 
Having  been  captured  by  an  Austrian  patrol,  he  was  delivered  to  the  Prussians^ 
by  whom  he  was  again  transferred  to  Austria.  He  was  carried  with  great  se» 
crecy  to  Olmutc,  where  he  wss  subjected  to  every  privation  and  suffering,  and 
cut  off  from  all  communication  with  his  friends,  who  were  not  even  able  to  dis*' 
cover  the  place  of  his  confinement  until  late  in  1794.  An  unsuccessful  attempi 
was  made  to  deliver  htm  from  prison  by  Dr.  Bollman,  a  German,  and  Mr.  Hu- 
ger  (of  Charleston,  South  Carolina).  His  wife  and  daughter,  however,  suo* 
ceeded  in  obtaining  sdmission  to  him,  and  remained  with  him  nearly  two  years, 
nntil  his  release.  Washington  had  written  directly  to  the  emperor  of  Austria 
on  his  behalf,  without  effect ;  but,  af)er  the  memorable  campaign  of  Bonaparte 
in  Italy,  in  1796,  the  French  government  required  that  the  prisoners  at  Olmtiti 
should  be  released,  which  was  done  August  25,  1797,  after  a  negotiation  that 
lasted  three  months. 

Refusing  to  take  «ny  part  in  the  revolvttons  of  the  18th  Fructidor,  or  of  the 
18th  Bruraaire,  Lafayette  returned  to  his  estate  at  La  Grange;  and,  declining 
the  dignity  of  senator,  offered  him  by  Bonaparte,  he  gave  his  vote  against  the 
eoiisnla*^  for  life,  and,  taking  no  further  part  in  public  affairs,  devoted  himself 
lo  agricultural  pursuits.  On  the  restoration  of  the  Bourbons,  in  1814,  he  per-^ 
ceived  that  their  principles  of  government  were  not  such  as  France  req'uired. 
and  he  did  not  therefore  leave  his  retirement.  ^ 

The  20th  of  March,  1815,  again  saw  Napoleon  on  the  imperial  throne,  and 
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.endeaToring  l»  coacSKata  the  nation  by  the  profeeritm  oT  liberal  prineip1e«» 
Lafayette,  refnaed,  though  urged  through  the  mediation  of  Joeeph,  to  see  him ; 

troteated  against  the  oete  adiiiiannel  of  April  22 ;  deelined  the  peerage  offered 
im  by  the  emperor,  but  accepted  the  place  of  repreaentative,  to  which  the 
.votea  of  his  fellow-citizena  called  him.  He  firat  met  Napoleon  at  the  opening 
of  the  chambera :  tlie  emperor  receired  him  with  great  marka  of  kindness,  to 
which,  however,  he  did  not  reapond ;  but,  although  he  would  take  no  part  in 
the  projects  of  Napoleon,  he  gave  his  vote  for  all  necessary  supplies,  on  the 

5 round  that  France  was  invaded,  and  that  it  waa  the  duty  of  all  Frenchmen  to 
efend  their  country. 
On  the  2I«t  of  June,  Napoleon  returned  from  Waterloo,  and  it  was  under* 
i|tood  that  it  waa  determined  to  dissolve  the  house  of  representatives,  and  estab* 
lish  a  dictatorship.  Two  of  the  emperor's  councillors  informed  Lafayette  that, 
in  two  hours,  the  representative  body  would  cease  to  exist.  Immediately  on 
Ihe  opening  of  the  aession,  he  aacended  the  tribune,  and  addresaed  the  house 
aa  foUowa :  '^  When,  for  the  firat  time,  after  an  interval  of  many  years,  I  raise 
a  voice  which  all  the  old  friends  of  liberty  will  still  recognise,  it  is  to  speak  of 
the  dangera  of  the  country,  which  you  only  can  save.  This,  then,  is  the 
moment  for  us  to  rally  round  the  old  tri-colored  standard,  the  atandard  of  '89, 
of  libert^r,  of  equality,  of  public  order,  which  we  have  now  to  defend  against 
foreign  violence  and  domestic  usurpation."  He  then  moved  that  the  house 
declare  itself  in  permanent  session,  and  all  attempts  to  dissolve  it  high-treason  ; 
that  whoever  should  make  such  an  attempt  should  be  considered  a  traitor  to 
the  country,  d&c.  In  the  evening.  Napoleon  aent  hia  brother  Lucien  to  the 
house,  to  make  one  more  effort  in  his  favor.  Lucien,  in  a  strain  of  impassioned 
eloquence,  conjured  the  house  not  to  compromise  the  honor  of  the  French  na^ 
tion  by  inconstancy  to  the  emperor.  At  these  words,  Lafayette  rose  in  his 
place,  and,  addressing  himself  directly  to  the  orator,  exclaimed  :  "  Who  dares 
accuse  the  French  nation  of  inconstancy  to  the  emperor  ?  Through  the  sands 
of  Egypt,  and  the  wastes  of  Russia,  over  fifly  fields  of  battle,  this  nation  has 
followed  him  devotedly ;  and  it  is  for  this  that  we  now  mourn  the  blood  of 
three  millions  of  Frenchmen !"  This  appeal  had  such  an  effect  on  the  assem* 
hly,  that  Lucien  resumed  his  seat  without  finishing  his  discourse.  A  depute* 
tion  of  five  members  from  each  house  was  then  appointed  to  deliberate  in  com- 
ipittee  with  the  council  of  ministers.  Of  this  deputation  General  Lafayette 
was  a  member,  and  l^e  moved  that  a  committee  should  be  sent  to  the  emperor 
to  demand  hif  abdicatiout  The  arch*chancelior  refused  to  put.  the  motion ;  bet 
the  emperor  aent  in  his  abdication  the  next  morning  (June  22),     A  provisional 

Kvernment  was,  formed,  and  Lafayette  waa  sent  to  demand  a  auspension  ef. 
stiliuesi  of  the  allies,  which  waa  refused.  On  hia  return,  he  found  Paris  ia 
possession  of  the  enemy ;  and,  a  few  days  after  (July  8),  the  doors  of  the  rep- 
l^entativea'  chainber  were  closed,  and  guarded  by  Pmasian  troopa.  Lafayette 
<^dncted  a  numiber  of  the  membera  to  the  house  of  Lanjuinais,  the  president 
where  tjiej  drew  up  a  protest  against  this  act  of  violence,  and  quietly  separated 

Lafayetto  now  retired  once  more  to  La  Grange,  where  he  remiMned  until 
1^18,  wh^n.  be  w^*  chosen  a  member  of  the  chamber  of  deputiea.  Here  he 
continued  to  anpport  his  constitutional  principles,  by  opposing  the  lawa  of  ez« 
^qptiQn,  the  establishment,  of  the  cenaorship  of  the  press,  the  suspension  of 
.Mrsonal'liberty^  dec,  and  b^  advocating  the  cause  of  public  instruction,  the  or* 
ganisation  of  a  national  militia,  and  the  inviolability  of  the  charter. 

On  the  l^th  of  August,  1824,  Lafayette  landed  at  New  York,  on  a  visit  to 
^e  United' $tates.  upon  the  invitation  of  President  Monroe,  and  was  rsceivedl 
m  eTery,par^  of  umi  <H>nntry  with  the  warmest  expreasions  of  delight  and  an* 
^naiasm.  He  waa  proclaimed,  by  the  popular  voice,  **  the  guest  of  Uie  nation,^- 
qHd hUliWfAMI: W<^  ^^^^^  ^  *.ip^4  for  feetirals  and  rejoicinga,.    He 
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^nnejl  throiigli  the  twentj-fowr  BUtes  of  the  Union  in  a  soft  of  'irWinphal  pro^ 
^eeaion,  hi  which  all  parties  joined  to  forget  their  diaaensiona — ^in  which  the 
Vetermna  of  th^  war  renewed  their  youth,  and  the  young  were  carried  back  to 
die  doinga  and  auflTerinin  of  their  fathers.  Congress  made  him  a  donation  of 
two  himdred  thouaand  dollars,  and  a  township  of  land,  "  in  consideration  of  hia 
inportant  senricea  and  expenditures  during  the  American  Revolution.**  Hay- 
ing celehrated,  at  Bunker  hill,  the  anniversary  of  the  first  conflict  of  the  Revo- 
lattOD,  and  at  Yorktown  that  of  its  closing  scene,  in  which  he  himself  had 
^me  ao  conspicuous  a  part,  and  taken  leave  of  the  four  ex-pr^sidents  of  the 
United  States,  Adams,  Jeflferson,  Madison,  and  Monroe,  he  received  the  fare^ 
well  of  the  president  (John  Quincy  Adams),  in  the  name  of  the  nation,  and 
Bailed  from  Washington  city,  in  a  frigate  named,  in  compliment  to  him,  the 
Brandy  wine,  September  7, 1825,  and  arrived  at  Havre  on  the  2d  of  October. 
where  he  was  greeted  with  a  cordial  welcome,  and  with  demonstrations  of 
mffection,  confidence,  and  respect,  wluch  gave  serious  alarm  to  those  who  be* 
lieved  that  all  such  homage  should  be  reserved  for  royalty.  At  Rouen  the 
people  were  disposed  to  show  him  the  same  respect;  and  having  peaceably 
assembled  to  make  aome  demonstration  of  regard  for  his  character,  were  fired 
npon  and  dispersed  by  a  detachment  of  the  royal  guard. 

In  November,  1827,  the  chamber  of  deputies  was  dissolved.  Lafayette  was 
again  retomed  a  member  by  the  new  elections.  During  the  summer  of  1829^ 
he  made  a  visit  to  his  relatives  in  the  departments  of  Auvergne  and  Is^re.  Hta 
journey  waa  everywhere  interrupted  by  demonstrations  of  popular .  regard. 
From  city,  town,  and  village,  the  people  came  out  to  welcome  and  to  honor 
him — a  atriking  contrast  to  the  conduct  of  the  ministers  toward  him,  and  an 
alarming  symptom  to  the  despotic  government. 

During  the  revolution  of  July,  1830,  Lafayette  was  appointed  general-in* 
chief  of  the  national  guards  of  Paris ;  and,  though  not  personally  engaged  in 
the  fight,  his  activity  and  name  were  of  the  greatest  service.  The  revolution 
was  successful.  The  deposed  king,  Charles  X.,  after  an  abortive  effort  to 
Iregain  his  crown  by  force,  sent  in  a  formal  abdication,  and  passed  unmolested 
to  England,  muttering,  as  he  went,  **  That  old  republican,  Lafayette,  haa  been 
the  prime  mever  of  all  this  mischief!" 

When  the  national  guards  were  established  throughout  France,  on  the  teiw 
nination  of  the  struggle,  Lafayette  was  appointed  commander-in-chief,  and  hia 
activity  and  influence  in  this  position  were  of  the  utmost  service,  particularly 
in  his  successful  efforts  to  maintain  order  during  the  trial  of  the  ex-ministers 
of  Charles  X.  When,  on  the  4th  of  October,  1830,  Belgium  proclaimed  its 
independence  of  Holland,  the  crown  was  proffered  to  Lafayette,  which  he  un- 
heaitatingly  declined,  adding  that  the  only  crown  he  could  accept  was  a  civie 
wreath. 

On  the  adoption  of  the  new  conatitution,  and  the  accession  of  Louis  Phil- 
ippe (who  was  mainly  indebted  to  Lafayette  for  the  quiet  acquiescence  of  the 
people  in  the  assumption  of  the  regal  sceptre  by  a  Bourbon),  his  influence  with 
the  king  and  his  cabinet  was  great ;  but  his  principles  soon  proved  too  decidedly 
republican  to  please  a  government  already  verging  toward  the  revival  of  that 
very  despotism  which  the  revolution  of  July  had  thrown  off,  and  on  the  24th 
of  December  he  aeni  in  his  resignation  as  commander-in-chief  of  the  national 
guarda.     He  remained,  however,  at  his  post  in  the  chamber  of  deputiea. 

Thofugh  not  in  favor  at  court,  and  looked  upon  by  the  king  as  a  troublesome 
Mentor,  Lafayette  lost  nothing  of  the  confidence  and  affection  of  the  pe<}ple 
They  looked  up  to  him  with  filial  reverence  and  admiration.  To  the  close  of 
his  mortal  career,  wherever  he  appeared  he  waa  greeted  as  the  patriarch  of 
freedom.  But  hia  end  drew  nigh.  Overcome  by  fatigue  and  exposure,  ctmse- 
^eot  upon  attending  the  fiinerd  of  a  young  friend,  February  2,  1834,  he  waa 
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violently  fttUoked  with  Uchury,  to  which  he  was  prediipoeed :  and  thovgh  he 
partially  recorered,  ao  as  to  be  able  to  ride  out  and  take  the  air,  exposure  to  n 
sudden  thunder-storm  brought  on  a  relapse,  which  terminated  his  earthly  ex- 
istence on  the  morning  of  the  20th  of  May,  1834,  in  the  aeventy-ssTenth  year 
of  his  age. 

The  tidings  of  his  death  threw  a  deep  gloom  o?er  the  gay  city,  which  was 
felt  in  ever}' part  of  France.  The  nation  mourned.  The  people  wept.  All 
ranks,  all  parties,  stroTO  together  to  do  reverence  to  the  illustrious  dead.  His 
remains  were  conveyed  to  the  tomb  with  the  highest  civil  and  military  honors, 
attended  not  only  by  the  people  in  a  body,  and  the  national  guard,  but  by  the 
hii'h  officers  of  the  crown,  the  legislative  chambers,  the  academies,  the  schools, 
the  representatives  of  foreign  governments,  resident  strangers,  all,  enemies  as 
well  as  friends,  anxious  to  testify  their  respect  for  pre-eminent  virtue.  The 
hells  of  Paris  tolled  a  mournful  requiem.  The  bella  of  all  France,  of  Belgium 
of  Switzerland,  of  Italy,  of  Poland,  of  England,  of  Ireland,  of  Scotland,  sent 
back  an  answering  tone  of  national  an(f  individual  grief;  while,  from  across 
the  broad  Atlantic,  the  solemn  wail  of  fifleen  millions  of  bereaved  freemen  rose 
on  the  breeze,  like  the  mourning  of  the  Israelites  at  Abel-Mizrairo.  In  all 
lands,  the  language  of  eulogy  was  exhausted  in  attempts  to  portray  his  worth, 
and  estimate  the  greatness  of  the  world*s  loss  in  his  death.  The  most  eminent 
statesmen,  the  most  eloquent  orators  of  the  age,  made  his  character  the  theme 
of  their  praises. 

In  person,  Lafayette  was  tall,  well-proportioned,  and  strongly  built.  His 
head  was  large,  his  face  oval,  with  regular  features,  and  an  ample  forehead. 
His  eyes,  of  a  grayish  blue,  were  large,  prominent,  expressive,  and  full  of  kind* 
ness.  His  mouth,  to  which  a  smile  seemed  natural,  had  at  the  same  time  an 
expression  of  firmness.  His  complexion  was  clear.  The  whole  expression 
of  his  countenance  exhibited  a  blending  of  benevolence  and  frankness — a  be 
nevolence  that  knew  no  bounds,  a  frankness  that  knew  no  disguise.  Notwith 
standing  his  life  of  toil,  exposure,  and  suflering,  and  the  scenes  of  turbulence 
and  anxiety  he  had  passed  through,  his  temperament  was  so  equable,  his  dis- 
position so  calm  and  gentle,  that,  at  the  age  of  seventy-seven,  his  face  was  not 
marked  by  a  single  furrow.  His  deportment  was  noble  and  dignified,  his  man- 
ners easy,  graceful,  and  winning,  his  voice  agreeable  and  of  great  capacity, 
his  style  of  conversation  natural  and  unrestrained.  His  habits  were  simple  and 
regular;  in  his  diet  he  was  abstemious  and  temperate,  eating  moderately,  and 
seldom  drinking  anything  but  water. 

Lafayette  was  ambitious ;  but  his  ambition  had  no  stain  of  selfishness.  Re* 
gencies,  dictatorships,  crowns,  were  repeatedly  urged  upon  his  acceptance ; 
but  hA  sought  only  Uie  welfare  of  mankind — he  desired  the  good  of  the  whole. 

His  benevolence  was  unbounded.  Lsgrange,  with  the  district  in  which  it 
stood,  was  witness  to  the  largest  exhibitions  of  this  noble  trait.  In  all  thai 
region  he  was  known  and  familiarly  spoken  of  as  '*  the  people's  friend." 
,  The  late  venerable  John  Quincy  Adams,  in  his  eulogy  of  Lafayette,  said  : 
**  Pronounce  him  one  of  the  first  men  of  the  age,  and  you  have  not  yet  done  him 
justice.  Try  him  by  that  test  to  which  he  sought  in  vain  to  stimulate  the  vul- 
gar and  selfish  spirit  of  Napoleon ;  class  him  among  the  men  who,  to  compare 
and  seat  themselves,  must  take  in  the  compass  of  all  ages ;  turn  back  your  eyes 
upon  the  records  of  all  time;  summon,  from  the  creation  of  the  world  to  this 
day,  the  mighty  dead  of  every  age  and  clime ;  and  where,  amtmg  the  race  of 
merely  mortal  men,  shall  one  be  found,  who,  as  a  benefactor  of  his  kind,  shall 
claim  to  take  precedence  of  Lafayette  ?**  To  which  may  be  added  the  testimony 
of  Charles  James  Fox  :  "  A  noble  character,  which  will  flourish  in  the  annals 
ef  the  world,  and  live  in  the  veneration  of  posterity,  when  kings  and  the  crowns 
,  they  wsar  will  be  no  more  regarded  than  the  dust  to  which  they  must  return  T 
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Horatio  Nelson,  viscount,  duke  of  Bronte,  &c.,  England's  greatest  naval 
bero,  was  the  fourth  son  of  the  Rev.  Edmund  Nelson,  rector  of  Burnham 
Thorpe^  in  the  county  of  Norfolk  (England),  and  born  there,  September  29« 
1758.  He  was  educated  first  at  Norwich,  and  next  at  North  Walsham  ;  but  ia 
his  twelfth  year  he  became  a  midshipman  under  his  uncle,  Captain  Sucklings 
of  the  Raisonable.  Soon  after  this  he  sailed  to  the  West  Indies  in  a  mercbani- 
ship,  and  on  his  return  was  admitted  on  board  the  Carcass,  one  of  the  vessels 
si^nt  on  an  expedition  to  the  North  Pole,  under  the  orders  of  Captain  Phippt. 
He  went  next  to  the  East  Indies.  In  1777  he  obtained  the  rank  of  lieutenantt 
an  1  in  1779  that  of  post-captain,  when  he  was  appointed  to  the  command  of  the 
Hiihinbroke,  in  which  ship  he  sailed  to  the  West  Indies,  where  he  distia- 
guinhed  himself  in  an  enterprise  on  the  Spanish  main. 

After  the  peace  of  1783,  Nelson  commanded  the  Boreas  frigate,  stationed 
for  the  protection  of  trade  at  the  Leeward  islands,  and  while  there  he  married 
Mrs.  Nesbit,  the  widow  of  a  physician.  At  the  commencement  of  the  war 
with  France,  he  was  nominated  to  the  Agamemnon  of  sixty-four  guns,  on  board 
of  which  he  sailed  to  the  Mediterranean,  and  was  at  the  taking  of  Toulon.  He 
was  also  present  at  the  siege  of  Bastia,  where  he  served  at  the  batteries  with  a 
body  of  seamen,  as  he  afterward  did  at  Calvi ;  and  while  employed  before  that 
place  he  lost  an  eye.  While  on  that  station  his  daring  intrepidity  and  unceas- 
ing; activity  were  such,  that  his  name  was  dreaded  throughout  the  shores  of  the 
Mediterranean.  He  was  with  Admiral  Hotham  in  the  action  with  the  French 
fleet,  March  15,  1795;  and  the  same  year  he  took  the  island  of  Elba. 

In  1796,  Nelson  was  appointed  commodore  on  board  La  Minerve.  in  which 
frigate  he  captured  La  Sabine,  a  forty-gun  ship.  Soon  after  this  he  descried 
the  Spanish  fleet,  and  steered  with  the  intelligence  to  Sir  John  Jervis,  ofl*  St. 
Vincent.  He  had  scarcely  communicated  the  ne.ws,  and  shifted  his  flag  on 
board  the  Captain  of  seventy- four  guns,  when  the  enemy  hove  in  sight.  A 
close  action  ensued,  which  terminated  in  a  complete  victory  on  the  side  of  the 
British,  who  were  inferior  in  numbers.  On  this  occasion  Commodore  Nelson 
aaacked  the  Sanxissima  Trioidada  of  one  hundred  and  thirty-six  guns ;  he  after- 
ward boarded  and  took  the  San  Nicholas  of  eighty  guns,  whence  he  proceeded 
in  the  same  manner  to  the  San  Joseph  of  one  hundred  and  twelve  guns,  both 
0i  which  suirendered  to  him.  For  his  share  in  thia  glorious  victory,  the  conip 
Bodore  was  honored  with  the  order  of  the  Bath ;  and  having  soon  aAerward 
hoisted  his  flag  as  rear  admiral  of  the  blue,  he  was  appointed  to  command  the 
inner  squadron  at  the  blockade  of  Cadiz.  He  there  made  a  bold  but  unsuccese* 
ful  attempt  to  bombard  the  city,  heading  his  men  himself.  The  next  exploit  ia 
which  he  was  engaged  was  an  attempt  to  take  possession  of  Tenerifie,  which 
design  also  failed,  and  Nelson  lost  his  right  arm  by  a  cannon-shot,  and  escaped 
yrith  his  life  by  the  devotion  of  his  slep-son.  Captain  Nesbit,  who  carried  hia 
oflT  on  his  back  to  a  boat,  after  lying  senseless  and  exhausted  for  several  hours 
apon  the  ground. 

In  1798,  NejMon  rejoined  Earl  St.  Vincent,  who  sent  him  up  the  Mediterrap 
nean,  to  watch  the  progress  of  the  armament  at  Toulon,  destined  lor  the  con* 
veyance  of  Bonaparte  and  his  army  to  Etrypt.  Notwithstanding  the  strictest 
▼igilaiice,  this  fleet  found  means  to  escape,  but  was  followed  by  Nelson,  and| 
after  various  disappointments,  traced  to  the  bay  of  Aboukir.  Here  he  com* 
menced  an  immediate  attack,  and  by  a  manceuvre  of  equal  boldness  and  ability^ 
tailed  between  the  enemy  and  the  land,  though  exposed  to  a  double  Are.  The 
result  WM.a  Fictory  so  glorious  and  decisive,  that  all  the  French  veaseis,  with 
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die  exception  of  two  men-of-war  and  two  frigates,  were  taken  or  destroyed. 
This  achievement  was  rewarded  with  the  title  of  Baron  Nelson  of  the  Nile* 
and  an  additional  pension  of  two  thousand  pounds  sterling,  besides  the  estate 
and  dukedom  of  Bronte  in  Sicily,  and  high  honors  conferred  by  the  Turkish 
sultan.  Soon  after  this  he  sailed  foi  Sicily,  and  thence  to  Naples,  where  be 
quelled  a  rebellion  and  restored  the  king.  Having  performed  these  and  other 
important  services.  Lord  Nelson  returned  to  England,  and  was  received  with 
enthusiastic  joy. 

A  confederacy  of  the  northern  powers  having  alarmed  the  British  govern* 
ment,  Admiral  Nelson  was  employed  to  dissolve  it.  A  fleet  was  fitted  out  in 
1801,  the  command  of  which  was  given  to  Admiral  Sir  Hyde  Parker,  assisted 
by  Nelson.  On  their  arrival  off  the  Cattegat,  and  being  refused  a  passafe,  Lord 
Nelson  offered  his  services  for  conducting  the  attack  oq  the  Danish  force, 
which  was  stationed  to  oppose  an  entrance.  This  being  accepted,  he  shifted 
his  flag  to  the  Elephant,  and  passed  the  sound  with  little  loss.  On  the  2d  of 
April  the  action  commenced  at  ten  o'clock,  and  after  a  sharp  conflict  seventeen 
•ail  of  the  Danes  were  sunk,  burnt,  or  taken.  A  negotiation  was  then  entered 
into  between  his  lordship  and  the  crown  prince ;  in  consequence  of  which  the 
admiral  went  ashore,  and  an  armistice  was  settled.  He  next  obtained  from 
the  Swedish  government  an  order  for  taking  off  the  embargo  on  English  ships 
in  the  Baltic.  Having  accomplished  theso  great  objects,  he  returned  to  £ng- 
bnd,  and  was  created  a  viscount. 

In  August,  1801,  Nelson  bombarded  the  French  flotilla  of  gun-boats  at  Boo- 
logne,  but  without  any  material  effect.  A  treaty  suddenly  taking  place,  his 
•lordship  retired  to  his  seat  at  Merton,  in  Surrey ;  but  hostilities  recommencing, 
he  sailed  for  the  Mediterranean,  and  in  March,  1803,  took  the  command  of  that 
station  on  board  the  Victory.  Notwithstanding  all  his  vigilance,  the  French 
fleet  escaped  from  Toulon,  and  was  joined  by  that  ot*  Cadiz ;  of  which  being 
apprized,  he  pursued  them  to  the  West  Indies  with  a  far  inferior  force.  The 
combined  squadrons,  however,  struck  with  terror,  returned  without  effecting 
snything ;  and  after  a  partial  action  with  Sir  Robert  Calder,  off  Ferrol,  re- 
entered Cadiz.        • 

Admiral  Nelson  returned  to  Engknd,  but  soon  set  sail  to  join  his  fleet  off 
Cadiz.  The  French  under  Admiral  Villeneuve,  and  the  Spaniards  under  Gra- 
▼ina,  ventured  out  with  a  number  of  troops  on  board,  October  19, 1805 ;  and  on 
the  21st,  about  noon,  the  action  began  off  Cape  Trafalgar.  Lord  Nelson  or- 
dered bis  ship  the  Victory,  to  be  carried  alongside  his  old  antagonist,  the  San* 
tissima  Trinidada,  where  he  was  exposed  to  a  severe  fire  of  musketry ;  and 
Bot  taking  the  precaution  to  cover  his  coat,  which  was  decorated  with  hia  star 
and  other  badges  of  distinction,  he  became  an  object  for  the  riflemen  placed 
vurposeiy  in  the  tops  of  the  French  ship  Bucentaur,  which  lay  on  his  quarter. 
In  the  middle  of  the  engagement,  a  musket-ball  struck  him  on  the  left  shoulder, 
and  passing  through  the  spine,  lodged  in  the  muscles  of  his  back.  He  lived 
just  long  enough  to  be  acquainted  with  the  number  of  ships  that  he  had  cap- 
tured, and  his  last  words  were,  **  I  have  done  my  duty — I  praise  God  for  it  !* 
The  mighty  spirit  of  Nelson  was  epitomized  in  the  signal  which  he  hoisted  on 
commencing  this  action :  **  England  expects  that  every  man  will  do  his  duty  !* 
His  remains  were  taken  to  England,  and  buried  with  unprecedented  honors  in 
fit  Paul's  cathedral,  where  a  monument  has  been  erected  to  bis  memory. 

It  is  to  be  lamented  that  the  private  character  of  this  gallant  officer  was  deeply 
itained  by  his  attachment  to  the  wife  of  Sir  William  Hamilton,  the  English  en^ 
baasador  at  Naples,  which  not  only  separated  him  from  his  wife,  who  ill  de* 
•erved  this  desertion,  but  hurried  him  pn  one  occasion,  in  order  to  gratify  the 
keartleas  and  profligate  Lady41amilton,  to  an  act  of  cruelty  foreign  to  his  real 
Mtore— the  hanging  of  Admiral  Caraccioli  from  the  yard-arm  of  hia  ship. 
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NOAH   WEBSTER. 

Noah  Webster,  the  eminent  lexicographer  was  bom  at  Hartford,  Connect!* 

:  cut,  October  16,  1758.     His  father  wtis  a  farmer,  and  a  justice  of  the  peace. 

In  1774,  he  entered  Yale  collegfe,  and  graduated  in  1778.     On  returning  bonne 

•  from  the  commencement,  when  he  ^r^duated,  his  father  gave  him  an  eight-dol- 
lar bill  of  the  continental  currencvt  then  worth  only  fifty  cents  on  a  dollar,  anid 

'  told  him  that  ihencert)rth  he  must  rely  on  his  own  exertions  for  support.  Ill  is 
I  was  an  unpropitious  perio>i  for  a  young  mm  lo  enter  upon  the  duties  of  life, 
}  with  no  means  but  his  own  labor  to  sust-.iiii  him  The  country  was  impover- 
I  ished  by  war;  there  was  no  prosp^^ct  of  p^ace ;  the  uncertainty  of  the  issue  of 
I  the  great  contest  tor  liberty  was  felt  by  even  the  most  sanguine ;  it  was  a  dark 
I  hour  in  our  country's  history  ;  yet  ami*!  nil  these  trying. circumstances,  of  wbicji 
I  it  is  impossible  to  form  any  just  conception  at  the  pres»nU  day,  young  Websl€^r 

♦  was  left  at  the  age  of  twenty  y»-ar<,  with  only  four  dollars  in  his  pocket,  to 
!  mark  out  his  own  pith  to  usefulness,  h'»ior.  and  <ortntie  As  a  means  of  ini* 
;  mediate  support,  h(^  commcnf^e'l  le-ichingin  Hartford,  Connecticut,  and  resided  ii» 
;  Ibe  family  of  Mr.  Ellswunh.  a  terwarl  chiffjimt'cp  ot  the  United  States  noticed 
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OB  aaodiMr  ptge.  Ho  improTod  his  loionro  timo  in  ttodjring  taw,  wtthoot  tbo 
ftid  of  an  iosfractor,  and  at  the  end  of  two  years  was  admitted  to  practice  at 
die  bar.  But  such  was  the  state  of  the  country  at  that  time,  that  no  encourage- 
ment offered  for  engaging  in  his  profession,  and  he  went  to  Goshen,  Orange 
county,  New  York,  where  he  resumed  teachings  in  a  classical  school. 

It  was  while  thus  engaged  that  Mr.  Webster  commenced  the  preparation  of 
school-books ;  and  to  him  is  due  the  credit  of  the  first  spelling-book,  English 
grammar,  and  reading  book,  that  were  pnblished  in  the  United  States.  Thtf 
employment  seemed  to  give  direction  to  the  whole  of  his  future  life.  So  gen* 
srai  became  the  use  of  his  spelling-book,  that  his  family  was  supported,  during 
the  twenty  years  in  which  he  was  employed  in  compiling  his  American  Dic- 
tionary, by  a  premium  of  less  than  one  cent  per  copy.  About  thirty  millions 
of  copies  of  this  book  have  been  sold,  including  the  different  forms  which  it  has 
assumed  under  the  revision  of  the  author. 

In  1783,  Mr.  Webster  returned  to  Hartford.  At  this  period  the  country  was 
agitated  by  discord  and  dissensions,  and  by  the  use  of  his  pen  he  did  more  to 
.vindicate  the  acts  of  Congress,  and  to  allay  the  popular  discontent,  than  any 
other  man.  The  dangers  of  the  war  were  now  over,  but  the  old  confederation 
was  found  to  be  inadequate  to  the  necessities  of  the  people.  He  therefore  pub- 
lished a  pamphlet  in  the  winter  of  1784-'5,  entitled  *'  Sketches  of  American 
Policy."  In  this  he  urged  the  necessity  of  a  new  system  of  government  for 
the  United  States.  During  the  summer  of  1785,  he  made  a  journey  south,  to 
petition  the  state  legislatures  for  the  enactment  of  a  law  that  should  secure  to 
authors  an  exclusive  right  to  the  publication  of  their  writings.  Thus  the  pub- 
lic attention  was  called  to  the  subject,  and  a  general  copyright  law  was  enacted 
by  Congress  soon  after  the  formation  of  bur  government. 

In  1788,  Mr.  Webster  published  a  periodical  in  New  York,  called  the 
"  American  Magazine ;"  but  it  failed  of  success,  and  was  continued  only  one 
year.  During  the  succeeding  year  he  settled  himself  at  Hartford  in  the  prac- 
tice of  the  law.  In  the  autumn  of  the  same  year  he  married  the  daughter  of 
William  Greenleaf,  Esq.,  of  Boston.  By  the  solicitation  of  friends  he  was  in- 
duced to  relinquish  his  profession,  and  to  aid  in  the  support  of  Washington's 
administration  during  the  French  revolution.  Accordingly  he  removed  to 
New  York  in  1793,  and  commenced  a  daily  paper,  with  the  title  of  "  The  Mi" 
nerva/*  and  aflerward  a  semi-weekly,  called  "  The  Herald.**  These  names 
were  subsequently  changed  to  those  of  **  Commercial  Adwrtiser^  and  "  New 
York  SpeciaiarJ*  This  was  the  first  example  of  a  paper  for  the  country  being 
made  up  from  the  columns  of  a  daily  without  re-setting  the  types — a  practice 
now  very  common. 

In  1807,  Mr.  Webster  published  "  A  Philosophical  and  Practical  Grammar  of 
ihe  English  Langitage"  This  was  a  work  highly  original,  and  the  result  of 
many  years  of  diligent  investigation.  After  publishing  the  grammar,  he  entered 
during  the  same  year,  upon  the  great  work  of  his  life — ^that  of  preparing  a  new 
and  complete  dictionary  of  the  English  language.  Several  years  were  now 
spent  in  collecting  words  which  had  not  been  introduced  into  the  English  dio- 
lionaries ;  in  discriminating  with  exactness  the  various  senses  of  all  the  words 
in  our  language,  and  adding  those  significations  which  they  had  recently  re- 
ceived. Some  estimate  may  be  formed  of  the  great  labor  bestowed  on  this  part 
of  the  work  from  the  fact  that  the  first  edition  of  **  The  American  Dictionary  of 
the  English  Language"  contained  twelve  thousand  new  words,  and  between 
thirty  and  forty  thousand  definitions  not  found  in  sny  previous  work.  The  num- 
ber has  since  been  swelled  to  about  thirty  fhcisand  new  words. 

In  1812,  Mr.  Webster  removed  to  Amherst,  Mass.,  where  he  entered  with 
his  characteristic  ardor  into  the  literary  and  social  interests  of  the  place  ;  he 
cspresented  the  town  at  different  times  in  tbo  legislature,  aa  he  had  previously 
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New  HftTen  hi  tb6  genenfl  wnevMy  df  Connecticiil.    He  returned  to  N«w 
Haven  in  1822,  and  in  1823;  received  the  degree  of  LL.  D.  from  Tale  college. 

In  1824,  having  nearly  completed  his  dictionary,  he  made  a  voyage  to  fin- 
rope,  for  the  purpose  of  perfecting  his  work  by  consulting  literary  men  aliroatf. 
and  examining  some  standard  authors  to  which  he  could  not  gain  access  m 
this  country.  Afler  visiting  Paris  he  went  to  the  university  of  Cambridge, 
England,  where  he  had  access  to  all  the  public  libraries,  and  mere  be  finisM 
The  Ambrican  DicTioNiRr,  having  spent  the  labor  of  iweniy  years  upon  k. 
The  first  edition  of  twenty-five  hundred  copies  of  this  great  work  was  prinlsd 
in  this  country  at  the  close  of  ihe  year  1828.  This  was  soon  followed  by  ai 
edition  of  three  thousand  copies  in  England.  Having  now  arrived  at  the  age 
.of  seventy  years,  Mr.  Webster  considered  his  great  literary  labors  bro^pl 
nearly  to  a  close.  However,  in  1840,  he  publisj^ed  a  second  edition  of  hit 
dictionary,  consisting  of  three  thousand  copies,  in  two  volumes,  royal  octave. 
The  improvements  consisted  chiefly  in  the  addition  of  several  thousand  wordi 
to  the  vocabulary,  and  the  correcting  of  definitions. 

Dr.  Webster  published  some  of  his  writings  and  observations  in  1843,  b^ 
the  cloding  act  of  his  lite  was  the  revision  of  the  appendix  to  his  Dictionary, 
and  the  addition  of  some  hundreds  of  words.  His  bAnd  rested  in  its  last  labm 
on  the  work  which  he  had  commenced  thirty-six  years  before.  In  the  midst 
of  his  own  family,  at  New  Haven,  Connecticut,  he  gently  sank  to  rest  on  the 
28th  day  of  May,  1843,  in  the  eighty-fifth  year  of  his  age.  He  went  down  the 
declivity  of  life  full  of  years  and  honors,  having  administered  more  to  education 
and  literature  than  any  other  man  on  the  records  of  history. 

The  remains  of  Noah  Webster  now  rest  in  the  quiet  cemetery  at  New  Haven, 
beneath  a  monument  of  Quincy  granite,  rising  some  twelve  or  fiileen  feet  high. 
The  only  inscription  to  be  found  on  it  is  simply  the  word  **  Wsbstbr,"  cut  on 
the  square  block  which  constitutes  the  base  of  the  monument.  What  inscrip* 
tion  more  appropriate  ?  No  name,  save  that  of  the  Father  of  bis  CooNTRr, 
is  more  extensively  and  familiarly  known  than  Noah  Webster.  His  fame  is 
as  wide  as  the  English  language.  From  the  rudest  log  school-house  in  the 
western  wilds,  to  the  venerable  halls  of  the  oldest  college  in  America,  his  name 
is  as  familiar  as  household  words. 

Noah  Webster  had  seven  children ;  one  son,  and  six  daughters.  His  widow 
died  in  June,  1847.  In  person,  Noah  Webster  was  tall,  and  soinewhat  slender 
He  was  remarkably  erect  through  life,  and  moved,  even  in  his  advanced  years, 
with  a  light  and  elastic  step. 

'*  The  American  Diction  art"  is  regarded,  independent  of  its  merits  as  a 
standard  expositor  of  the  English  language,  as  the  most  extraordinary  monn- 
ment  of  labor  and  learning  ever  reared  by  the  industry  and  self-sacrificing  de- 
votion of  any  man  in  the  wide  history  of  literature.^  Of  the  talents  and  achieve- 
ments, of  the  name  and  fame,  of  Noah  Webster  every  American  may  be  proud. 
Iffike  Washington,  Franklin,  and  Fulton,  though  bis  birth  and  achievements 
were  here,  his  name  belongs  not  to  America  only,  but  to  all  mankind.  Achieve- 
ments such  as  theirs,  like  the  light  of  the  sun,  can  not  be  cramped  within  pa^ 
allele  of  latitude  and  longitude,  but  belong  to  the  whole  world — to  the  entire 
brotherhood  of  the  human  race. 

Noah  Webster  will  long  be  remembered,  as  the  youthful  soldier,  who  was 
'  ready,  if  need  be,  to  pour  out  his  blood  and  his  life  together  for  the  land  of  bis 
birth ;  as  the  thoughtful  statesman,  who  early  devised  a  scheme  for  uniting  the 
states  uyder  a  constitution,  such  as  the  country  now  enjoys ;  as  the  grateful, 
citizen,  who  gallantly  sprang  to  the  defence  of  Washington,  when  factious  men 
lose  up  affainst  him ;  as  the  laborious  lexicographer,  who  throws  a  strong  and 
steady  light  upon  the  English  language;  as  the  Christian  moralist,**  who  taught 
millions  to  read,  but  not  one  to  sin.** 
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To  portray  a  life  to  eventful,  or  to  analyze  a  genma  ao  profound  and  ao  ex* 
pansWe  aa  that  of  the  German  poet,  Schiller  ia  a  task  which  none  but  a  ripe 
scholar  and  true  poet  should  perrorm.  It  is  a  task,  the  faithful  accompliahmeQl 
c^  which  ahould  occupy  the  space  of  a  volume,  and  hence  all  that  we  shall  at^ 
tempt  in  this  sketch,  will  be  a  mere  outline  delineation  of  the  events  of  hia 
life,  without  attempting  to  portray  the  features  of  his  character  or  to  expreaa  aA 
opinion  concerning  his  vanous  and  aplendid  productions. 

FniBDRicH  ScHiLLBR  was  bom  at  Marfoach,  a  small  town  of  Wdrtemherf, 
in  Grermany,  on  the  10th  of  November,  1759.  His  father  was  a  surgeon  in  ih% 
nimy,  and  at  the  time  of  Friedrich's  birth,  was  absent  on  a  campaign.  Owing 
to  his  aituation,  Schiller  and  his  family  frequently  shifted  their  place  of  reaidence. 
This  rendered  it  difficult  for  them  to  give  their  son  the  opportunity  of  acquiring 
sa  education  by  an  uninterrupted  routine  of  study  and  discipline.  Yet  this  de- 
lEeieiicy  waa  partly  made  up  by  Friedrich's  mother,  who^as  a  woman  of  some 
education,  a  lover  of  poetry  and  withal  eminent  fot  her  piety^  l%e  latter/ias- 
IM^  wses^ohsfac^^riatic  of  both  pareatS4 
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At  a  very  earlj^  age,  Friedricb  evinced  the  posseasion  of  talents  of  no  offr 
nary  calibre,  and  his  parents  fostered  his  young  genius  with  an  unceasing  care* 
He'was  often  fomd  strayed  away  from  his  playmates,  and  wandering  araid  die 
shades  of  the  f'lrest,  by  the  quiet  streams,  or  upon  the  margin  of  the  tempest^ 
tossed  lake.  On  one  occasion  when  only  six  years  old,  during  a  heai^  uiud* 
derstorm,  he  was  missing.  His  father,  alarmed,  went  in  search  of  him,  and 
found  him  sitting  high  upon  a  tree,  seemingly  lost  in  admiration  in  the  contem^ 
plation  of  the  scene  around  him.  When  his  father  reprimanded  him  for  his 
imprudence,  he  replied,  that  the  lightning  was  very  beautiful,  and  he  wished  to 
know  whence  it  came. 

The  early  unfolding  of  his  extraordinary  genius,  and  the  naturally  devout 
turn  of  his  mind,  determined  his  father  to  educate  him  for  the  church,  and  at 
ten  years  of  age,  he  commenced  theological  studies.  The  subject  was  one  into 
which  the  imagination  might  expand  to  infinite  extent,  and  he  pursued  his  tasks 
with  all  the  fervor  of  youth  and  the  industry  of  the  student  truly  in  love  with 
his  vocation.  But  a  new  theme  for  thought,  a  new  inspiration  seized  him,  and 
his  love  for  the  sublime  study  of  theology  was  changed  to  one  more  temporal 
and  exciting.  He  first  saw  about  this  time,  a  theatrical  representation,  and  by 
it,  his  imngination  was  inflamed.  He  read  Homer  and  Virgil,  hut  carod  little 
for  the  poetry — ^ihe  dramatic  interest  of  their  poems  was  his  chief  delight. 
But  the  wings  of  his  imagination  were  dipped,  and  his  fiery  ardor  coolrd,  by  a 
circumstance  which  had  a  lasting  influence  through  the  whole  of  his  lif<). 

The  duke  of  Wiirtjemberg,  the  patron  of  Schiller's  father,  established  a  free 
seminary  for  the  study  of  the  law,  and  oflTered  Friedrich  a  place  as  a  student. 
His  father  could  not  refuse  his  acquiescence,  and  there  for  several  yrars  he 
was  subjected  to  severe  studies,  and  harsh  discipline  ill-suited  to  his  te'Qpera* 
ment  or  inclinations.  His  spirit  often  rebelled  against  the  restraint  to  which 
he  was  subjected,  but  circumstances  with  iron  rule,  held  him  in  check.  >t  last, 
however,  such  was  his  aversion  to  the  law,  that  he  openly  declared  his  d\scon« 
tent,  and  as  a  favor  from  the  duke,  he  was  permitted  to  change  his  studier  from 
law  to  medicine.  The  latter  pursuit  was  to  him  scarcely  more  tolerable  than 
the  former,  and  the  free  school  of  Wiirtemberg  became  to  him  a  gloomy  pnson. 
While  circumstances  fastened  him  to  his  professional  studies,  genius  beckoned 
him  to  the  smiling  fields  of  literature,  whither,  as  often  as  possible  he  we«it  as 
a  truant,  not  to  idly  loiter,  but  to  cull  rich  flowers  with  which  to  deck  his  sane* 
tum  of  knowledge.  Many  a  time  he  feigned  sickness,  and  retiring  to  his  mom 
would  muse  alone  for  hours,  and  write  poetry  with  all  the  beauty  and  strength 
of  a  ripening  child  of  song. 

In  his  nineteenth  year,  he  commenced  the  drama  of  the  **  Robber."  When 
but  fourteen  years  old,  he  completed  an  epic  called  "  Moses,"  and  soon  after, 
*'  Cosmo  Von  Medicis."  But  the  "  Robber"  was  the  first  of  his  meritoriow 
productions.  He  completed  it  in  his  twentieth  year,  about  which  time  he  had 
determined  to  sever  the  chains  which  bound  him.  As  he  approached  manhood, 
he  ^rew  more  eager  to  engage  in  the  bustle  of  that  stage,  and  the  publication 
of  his  drama  gave  him  courage  to  make  an  eflbrt  for  liberty.  This  productioa 
astonished  all  Germany,  and  our  future  unrivalled  poet,  burst  like  a  meteor  on 
th«  literary  world.  But  some  moralists  condemned  portions  of  his  work  as  bad 
sentiment  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  youth,  while  thousands  of  enlightened  miodt 
pronounced  it  a  masterpiece  in  literature  and  ethics.  Among  the  former  was 
the  narrow-minded  duke,  who  had  seemed  to  Schiller  like  his  evil  genius,  fnis* 
trating  his  darling  hopes  and  crushing  his  budding  genius.  The  duke  com* 
manded  him  to  stick  to  his  studies  and  send  forth  no  more  poetry  to  the  world 
without  his  royal  inspecUon !  Others,  jealous  of  his  talents,  intimated  to  the 
duke,  that  one  so  young  and  yet  so  talented,  was  a  dangerous  suhjeci,  and 
SchiUer  was  threatened  with  imprisonmaal  if  he  did  not  obey  his  royal  mastet 
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tn  this  harassed  state  our  poet  remained  for  nearly  two  years,  when,  on  the 
,  occasion  of  the  arrival  of  a  foreign  prince  which  occupied  all  attention,  he  lef^ 
the  city  hy  stealth,  determined  to  become  a  cosmopolite  rather  than  longer  sub* 
roit  to  the  despotism  of  ignorant  royalty.  But  Schiller  was  not  entirely  friend- 
less. Dalbergh  of  the  theatre  at  Manheim,  where  the  **  Robber*^  was  first  brought 
out,  sent  him  money,  and  a  generous  lady  in  the  neighborhood  gave  him  a  home. 
There  he  resnmed  his  poetical  labors,  and  in  1783,  produced  the  tragedies  of 
**  Fiesco"  and  "  Kabaie  un  Liebe."  These  dramas  gave  him  great  celebrity, 
and  soon  after  their  publication  he  was  appointed  to  the  office  of  poet  to  the 
Manheim  theatre.  He  also  became  a  member  of  the  literary  society  there,  and 
renouncing  his  former  citizenship,  took  an  oath  of  allegiance  and  became  a  9ub« 
ject  of  the  elector  Palatine,  which  freed  him  from  all  fear  of  persecution  from 
the  duke,  his  former  master.  In  1785,  he  commenced  the  '*  Thalia,''  a  period- 
ical devoted  principally  to  the  drama.  About  this  time,  he  wrote  a  series  of 
**  Philosophic  Letters"  concerning  the  destiny  of  man.  These  were  read  with 
great  avidity,  for  they  suited  the  taste  of  the  imaginative  Germans.  He  be- 
came the  friend  of  the  poet  Korner,  and  was  endeared  to  all  classes  in  Mai  - 
heim.  In  1775,  he  removed  to  Leipzig,  where  he  wrote  his  *'  Don  Carlos,  * 
which  was  published  and  received  with  univeral  admiration  and  delight. 

Though  Schiller  had  been  eminently  successful  in  dramatic  composition,  yet 
about  this  time  his  mind  turned  toward  history,  and  he  resolved  to  write  no 
more  for  the  stage.  Many  lyrical  productions  of  his  pen  appeared  in  his 
**  Thalia,**  and  in  1786,  he  published  a  novel  of  the  wild  and  horrid  character 
of  the  Mrs.  RadclifTe  school,  entitled  the  "  Ghostseer.'*  But  with  this  work  he 
concluded  his  dealings  with  the  fictitious,  and  he  turned  his  attention  to  his- 
torical compositions,  not  only  for  the  gratification  of  his  taste,  but  for  profit,  for 
poverty  was  still  his  faithful  companion.  He  now  commenced  the  injurious 
practice  of  studying  nights,  which  finally  undermined  his  constitution,  and 
planted  a  fatal  disease  in  his  system.  The  first  of  his  historical  works,  was 
*•  The  Revolt  of  the  Netherlands." 

In  1767,  he  visited  Weimar,  and  there  became  acquainted  with  Goethe,  Her- 
der, and  Wieland.  The  latter  received  him  as  a  son,  and  gave  him  a  home  in 
his  family.  A  few  months  after,  he  visited  his  old  patroness,  where  he  fell  in 
with  Lady  Lengefield,  a  woman  of  talents  and  beauty,  with  whom  he  became 
enamored,  and  found  his  love  reciprocated.  He  now  had  constant  intercourse 
with  Goethe.  At  first,  so  diflferent  were  these  great  poets  in  sentiment  and 
feeling,  that  they  were  repulsive  to  each  other ;  but  there  was  such  a  general 
affinity  existing  between  their  lofty  genius,  that  they  soon  assimilated,  and 
Schiller  and  Goethe  became  fast  friends  for  life. 

The  publication  of  the  "  Revolt  of  the  Netherlands"  greatly  increased  his 
celebrity,  and  attracted  the  attention  of  learned  professors  to  him.  In  1789 
Eichorn,  professor  of  history  in  the  university  of  Jena,  resigned,  and  through 
the  interposition  of  the  princess  Amelia,  to  whom  Schiller  was  introduced  by 
Goethe,  he  was  selected  to  fill  the  vacant  professorship.  Here  there  was  an 
end  to  his  wanderings.  He  married  the  lady  Lengefield,  and  with  renewed 
ardor  pursued  his  literary  studies  and  labors.  He  gave  frequent  historical  lec- 
tures, and  in  rapid  succession  produced  six  different  historical  works,  at  the 
same  time  attending  to  the  duties  of  his  office,  the  conduct  of  the  "  Thalia,"  and 
was  engaged  in  writing  a  "  History  of  the  Thirty  Years*  War."  But  these  ar- 
duous labors  brought  on  a  severe  fit  of  sickness,  rendering  the  relinquishment  of 
mental  labor  for  a  time  necessary.  Thus  thrown  out  of  employment,  he  was 
harassed  with  the  idea  of  bringing  upon  his  adored  wife  the  miseries  of  pov- 
erty. But  from  this  he  was  soon  relieved.  The  hereditary  prince,  duke  of 
Holstein-Augustenberg,  and  the  count  Von  Schimmelmann,  conjointly  bestowed 
OA  Schiller  a  pension  of  one  thousand  crowns  for  three  years.     This  generous 
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favor  pot  him  biiyond  the  reach  of  immediate  porerty,  and  gare  him  qnietode 
to  regain  hiv  physical  strength.     His  health  improved,  and  with  it  his  checked 

Siirit  fluttered  with  eagerness  against  its  prison  bars  anxious  to  escape  into 
ose  delightful  fields  where  it  was  wont  to  roam.  He  partially  resumed  hia 
labors  in  the  university,  and  his  attention  was  turned  to  the  study  of  philoso* 
phy.  New  doctrines— dark  and  mysterious — had  lately  been  pot  forth,  and 
with  all  the  fervency  of  his  spirit,  he  applied  himself  to  their  investigation. 
They  produced  angry  disputes  in  the  university,  but  in  none  of  these  did  ho 
engage.  He  drank  deeply  at  the  fountain  and  looked  anxiously  far  down  into 
its  mysterious  depths  in  vain  endeavors  to  fathom  it.  New  light  seemed  to 
dawn  upon  him,  and  the  result  of  his  studies  was  the  production  of  a  aeries 
of  letters  on  "  iEsthetic  Culture,"  which  produced  a  great  sensation. 

In  1793,  he  formed  a  connection  with  Goethe  in  the  conduct  of  the  '*  Horen," 
a  periodical  which  took  the  place  of  the  **  Thalia'*  and  was  more  enlarged  ia 
aoope.  Another  change  now  came  over  him,  and  his  thoughts  were  again 
turned  to  dramatic  writing,  his  legitimate  sphere.  After  paying  a  visit  to  hia 
venerable  parents  in  Suabia,  he  returned  to  Jena,  and  commenced  the  writing 
of  **  Wallenstein."  This  play  was  published  in  1799,  and  was  allowed  to  he 
the  greatest  dramatic  production  of  the  eighteenth  century,  not  even  excepting 
Goethe's  ''  Faust."  But  the  condition  of  his  health  obliged  him  to  leave  Jena 
in  winter  and  he  chose  Weimar  for  his  residence  during  the  cold  season.  The 
duke  of  Saxe- Weimar  became  his  warm  friend  and  patron,  allowed  him  a  large 
pension,  and  even  bestowed  upon  him  a  title  of  nobility.  From  1800  to  1804, 
Schiller  completed  his  dramas  of  *'  Marie  Stuart ;"  "  Joan  of  Arc ;"  **  Bride  of 
Messina ;"  and  "  William  Tell." 

William  Tell  was  considered  one  of  his  finest  efforts.  On  returning  from 
its  representation  in  Berlin,  Schiller  was  severely  attacked  with  his  former  mal- 
ady, but  soon  recovered,  and  continued  his  arduous  labors.  In  the  spring  of 
1805  he  was  again  attacked,  and  on  the  nintlf  of  May  of  that  year,  at  the 
age  of  forty-five  years,  he  yielded  up  his  spirit  to  the  God  who  gave  it.  •*  The 
news  of  his  death,"  says  Coleridge,  **  fell  cold  on  many  a  heart,  not  in  Ger* 
many  alone,  but  over  Europe,  it  was  regarded  as  a  public  loss,  by  all  who  on* 
derstood  its  meaning."  In  Weimar,  the  impression  was  deep  and  universal. 
The  places  of  public  amusement  were  closed,  and  all  classes  joined  in  doing 
homage  to  the  remains  of  this  great  and  good  man. 


JOHN   JOSEPH    GALL. 


John  Joseph  Gall,  the  celebrated  phrenologist,  was  bom,  in  1758,  at  Teif» 
enbrunn,  Wirtemberg.  He  studied  medicine  under  Profesaor  Shermann,  and 
settled  in  Vienna,  where  he  attracted  much  attention  by  hia  "  Anatomical  and 
Physiological  Inquiries  respecting  the  Brain  and  Nerves,"  on  acooont  of  tho 
principles  it  contained,  that  certain  talents  and  tendencies  depend  on  the  format 
tion  of  certain  parts  of  the  head — ^that,  in  fact,  each  faculty  of  the  mind  haa  a 
separate  organ  in  the  brain,  and  that  those  organs  are  marked  externally  bf 
elevations  or  protuberances  on  the  cranium.  He  afterward  travelled  through 
the  north  of  Germany,  Sweden,  and  Denmark,  delivering  lectures ;  and,  in 
1807,  established  himself  in  Paris,  thinking  France  the  most  likely  part  in 
which  to  circulate  his  doctrines.  Prince  Metternich  consulted  him  as  his  plqr« 
aician,  and  in  1810,  guarantied  the  expense  of  publishing  the  work  of  Gall  and 
Spurzheim  on  phrenology.  Dr.  Gall  died  at  Paris  in  1828.  He  directed  that 
BO  clergyman  should  attend  his  funeral,  and  that  hia  head  should  be  C 
iind  placed  in  the  museum  he  had  collected.  • 
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WILLIAM   PITT. 

William  Pitt,  an  iUustrinas  English  statesman,  waa  die  second  son  of  the 
«affl  of  Chatham,  and  born  May  28,  1759,  at  Hayes,  in  tbci  county  of  Kent. 
After  receiving  the  nidimeqts  of  hib  education  at  home,  under  the  watchful  su- 
perinteadence  of  his  father,  he  was  sent  to  Pembroke  hall,  Cambridge,  where 
BIS  tutor  was  Dr.  Prettyman;  and  on  leaving  th^  university  he  was  entered  al 
Lincoln's  Inn,  and  in  three  yearn  was  called  to  the  baK 

But  he  was  destined  shortly  to  move  in  a  higher  sphere.  In  1780,  he  stood 
candidate  for  the  university  of  Cambridge  in  parliament,  but  was  unsuccessful. 
By  means,  however,  of  Sir  James  Lowther,  he  was  returned  for  the  borough 
of  Appleby,  and  he  immediately  became  one  of  the  most  distinguished  oppo- 
nents of  the  ministry.  In  1762,  he  brought  forward  a  motion  for  an  inquiry 
into  the  state  of  the  representation  in  parliament,  which  was  rejected  by  a  small 
majority.  On  the  death  of  the  marquis  of  Rockingham,  Lord  Shelbume  ob- 
tained the  office  of  first  lord  of,  the  treasury ;  and  Mr.  Piit,  then  only  twenty- 
three  years  of  age,  was  appointed  chancellor  of  the  exchequer.  A  general 
peace  soon  followed,  which  being  made  the  ground  of  censure  by  a  strong  oppo- 
sition, the  cabinet  was  dissolved,  and  the  Fox  and  North  coalition  took  its  place. 

On  his  retirement  from  office,  Mr.  Pitt  resumed  his  efforts  for  a  reform  in 
parliament,  and  submitted  three  specific  motions  on  the  subject,  which,  although 
supported  by  Mr.  Fox,  then  secretary  of  state,  were  rejected.  On  the  failure 
of  tke  India  bill  of  the  latter,  which  produced  the  dismissal  of  the  coalition,  Mr. 
Pitt,  althoagh  only  in  his  twenty-fourth  year,  assumed  the  station  of  prime  min- 
ister, by  accepting  the  united  posts  of  first  lord  of  the  treasury  and  chancellor 
of  the  exchequer.  Although  strongly  supported  by  the  sovereign  (George  III.), 
he  stood  opposed  to  a  large  majority  of  the  house  of  commons,  and  a  dissolu- 
tion took  place  in  March,  1786.  At  the  general  election  which  followed,  the 
voice  of  the  nation  appeared  decidedly  in  his  favor,  and  some  of  the  strongest 
aristocratical  interests  of  the  country  were  defeated,  Mr.  Pitt  himself  being 
returned  by  the  university  of  Cambridge.  His  first  measure  was  the  passing 
of  his  India  bill,  establishing  the  board  of  control,  which  was  followed  by  much 
of  that  fiscal  and  fimncial  regulation  which  *gave  Sclat  to  the  early  period  of  his 
administration. 

One  of  the  most  momentous  periods  in  modem  history  had  now  arrived. 
The  French  Revolution  broke  out,  and  produced  a  vibration  in  every  neighbor- 
ing state.  War  against  free  principles  was  declared  on  the  one  side,  by  which 
ail  amelioration  was  opposed ;  while,  on  the  other,  the  friends  of  rational  refor-. 
mation  found  themselves  confounded  with  ignorant  and  heated  men,  who  es- 
povsed  some  of  the  wildest  and  most  visionary  innovations.  Under  this  state 
fi  things  a  vigilant  eye  and  a  steady  hand  were  obviously  necessary  to  steer 
the  vessel  of  state ;  and  whatever  opinions  may  be  formed  by  different  parties, 
m  respect  to  the  necessity  of  British  interference  with  the  affairs  of  France,  or 
the  BMSsures  adopted  by  the  minister — whether  he  deserved  the  censures  which 
were  so  lavishly  heaped  upon  him,  or  whether  he  was  entitled  to  the  gratitude 
of  his  country,  as  **  the  pilot  that  weathered  the  storm**—- certain  it  is  that  he 
displayed  talents,  energy,  and  perseverance,  almost  unparalleled  in  the  world*s . 
history.  At  length  he  acceded  to  the  wish  that  an  experiment  for  peace  should|, 
he  tried,  which  took  place  in  1801,  under  Mr.  Addington ;  but  the  event  provea' 
hew  fallacious  were  the  hopes  of  the  people— owing,  in  part,  to  the  haughty' 
sad  exacting  spirit  of  Napoleon,  but  inore,  perhaps,  to  the  non-fulfilment  tit 
treaty  stipidations  on  the  part  of  the  British  goverptqent,  such  as  the  refusal  Is**. 
Mirer  up  the  Island  of  Malta  lee. 
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in  1804,  Mr.  Pitt  once  more  resumed  his  post  at  the  treasury.  Retumhig 
to  power  as  a  war  minister,  he  exerted  all  the  energy  of  his  character  to  render 
the  contest  with  France  successful,  and  found  means,  by  the  use  of  enormous 
subsidies,  to  engage  the  two  great  military  powers  of  Russia  and  Austria  in  a 
new  coalition,  which,  however,  was  dissolved  by  Napoleon  at  the  great  battle 
of  Austerlitz  (December,  1805),  thus  prostrating  the  two  empires  at  his  feet. 
But  the  health  of  the  great  minister  was  now  in  a  very  precarious  state,  and  an 
hereditary  gout,  aggravated  by  public  carea,  and  a  too  liberal  use  of  wine,  by 
way  of  stimulant,  completely  undermined  his  constitution  ;  and  he  died  January 
23,  1806,  in  the  thirty-seventh  year  of  his  age.  A  public  funeral  was  decreed 
to  his  honor  by  parliament,  as  idso  a  grant  of  forty  thoosaad  pounds  to  pay  hia 
debts ;  for  although  his  whole  life  was  devoted  to  the  service  of  his  country, 
anch  was  his  disinterestedness  in  pecimfary  matters,  that  be  never  received  one 
shilling  of  the  public  money  beyond  his  fair  emoluments  of  office,  to  Mipply  the 
occasional  great  expenses  to  which  he  was  put  as  prime  minister. 

A  colossal  statue  of  bronze,  of  which  the  preceding  engraving  is  a  repre- 
ssatatkm,  was  erected  in  Hanover  square,  London,  at  tire  end  of  1831,  to  tk^ 
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toftnory  t^f  Mr.  Pitt  The  orator  is  represented  m  the  act  of  speaking,  ^is 
«utue,  which  in  many  respects  is  the  finest  in  the  English  capital,  is  the  worif 
of  Mr.  Chantrey.  * 

Mr.  Pitt  was  a  minister  of  commanding  powers,  both  as  a  financier  and  aii 
orator.  His  eloquence,  Uiough  not  so  imaginative  as  that  of  Burke,  or  so  cap- 
tivating as  that  of  his  father,  "  the  great  Ixird  ChaTham,"  was  more  uniformly 
iust  and  impressive  than  either;  while  the  indignant  severity  and  keenness  of 
me  MureaMn  were  vnequalled. 


ROBERT   BURNS. 

RoHERt  Bu%Ns,  the  greatest  of  Scottish  poets,  was  the  son  of  William  I5um% 
a  gardener  and  a  small  farmer,  near  the  town  of  Ayr,  and  was  born  January 
S5th,  1759.  He  was  brought  up  to  rustic  labor:  but  his  education  was  not 
neglected,  as  he  received,  at  an  early  age,  instructions  in  English  grammar,  by 
a  Mr.  Murdock,  to  which  he  added  an  acquaintance  with  The  French  language 
and  practical  mathematics.  Smitten  with  a  passion  for  reading,  he  devoted 
every  moment  ho  could  spare  to  the  perusal  of  such  books  as  fell  in  his  way, 
and,  among  them,  meeting  with  the  works  of  some  of  the  best  English  poets, 
he  was  enabled  to  cultivate  and  improve  a  taste  for  poetry  and  romantic  fiction  i 
which  was,  peiliaps,  first  inspired  by  the  chimney-corner  tales  of  an  old  woman 
in  his  father's  family  whose  memory  was  plentifully  stored  with  adventures  of 
fairies,  witches^  warlocks,  ghosts,  and  goblins,  which  she  religiously  believed, 
and  therefore  detailed  with  the  most  impressive  effect  to  her  admiring  auditors. 
Burns's  first  pocftrcal  effiisions  were  prompted  by  love,  a  passion  of  which  he 
was  peculiarly  susceptible.  Having  begun,  he  contitined  to  make  verses^  which 
attracted  the  notice  of  his  neighbors,  and  gained  him  considerable  reputation. 

In  1781,  he  engaged  in  business  as  a  flax-dresser,  in  the  town  of  Irvine  ;  but 
his  premises  were  destroyed  by  fire,  and  he  was  obliged  to  relinquish  the  un- 
dertaking. His  father  dying,  he  took  a  small  farm  in  conjunction  witn  a  young* 
or  brotlier ;  and  this  scheme  also  proved  unsuccessful.     In  the  meantime,  his 
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|iad  formodta  comMottoii  with  %  yocmg  woman,  which  pronisad  Ae  birth  of  a 

gtld«  sail  he  would  have  married;  bat  his  mined  circamstances  ioduced  bar 
ends  to  object  to  it.  Thus  unsuccessful  at  home,  he  engaged  himself  aa  aa- 
aiatant  oreraeer  to  a  plsatation  in  Jamaica.  To  obtain  the  funds  neceasaiy  for 
ih«^  Tovsge,  he  was  induced  to  publish,  by  subscription,  a  volume  of  his  poeti- 
cal eflusions.  It  waa  accordingly  printed  at  Kilmarnock  in  1786,  and  Burasb 
llaviiur  deriTed  from  the  publication  the  assistance  he  expected,  was  about  to 
aet  aad  from  his  native  land,  when  his  purpose  was  prevented  by  the  coromup 
nication  of  a  letter  from  Doctor  Blacklock  to  a  friend  of  the  Ayrshire  poet,  rec- 
ommending that  he  should  visit  Edinburgh,  in  order  to  take  advantage  of  the 
general  admiration  his  poems  had  excited,  and  publish  a  new  edition  of  them. 
This  advice  was  eagerly  adopted,  and  the  result  exceeded  his  most  sanguine 
expectations.  After  remaining  more  than  a  year  in  the  Scottish  metropolian 
admired,  flattered,  and  caressed,  by  persons  of  eminence  for  their  rank,  fortone« 
or  talents,  he  retired  to  the  country  with  the  sum  of  five  hundred  pounds,  which 
he  had  realized  bj  the  second  publication  of  his  poems.  A  part  of  this  sum 
he  advanced  to  his  brother,  and  with  the  remainder,  took  a  considerable  farm 
near  Dumfries*  and  at  the  same  time  procured  the  office  of  an  exciseman. 

He  now  also  completed  his  matrimonial  engagement  with  Miss  Armour,  the 
young  woman  whom  he  had  previously  desired  to  marjry.  His  convivial  hab- 
its ere  long  prevented  him  from  paying  a  proper  attention  to  his  farm ;  and,  after 
a  trial  of  three  years  and  a  half,  he  found  himself  obliged  to  resign  his  leaae« 
and  remove  to  the  town  of  Dumfries,  to  follow  his  employment  as  an  excise- 
man. He  continued  to  exercise  his  pen,  particularly  in  the  compcisition  of  a 
number  of  beautiful  songs,  adapted  to  old  Scottish  tunes,  for  a  periodical  work 
published  at  Edinburgh.  But  his  residence  in  Dumfries  was  by  no  meana 
favorable  to  his  habita.  His  society  was  courted  by  the  idle,  the  gay,  and  the 
dissipated,  who  were  delighted  with  his  conversation,  or  charmed  with  his 
brilliant  wit ;  and,  perhaps,  many  who  had  little  sympathy  with  the  powers 
of  his  gonitis  were  eager  to  solicit  his  acquaintance  and  society,  that  they  might 
be  able  to  boast  of  an  intimacy  with  so  extraordinary  a  man.  In  the  winter  ot 
1795,  his  constitution,  broken  by  cares,  irregularities,  and  passions,  fell  into 
premature  decline.  The  summer  returned,  but  only  to  shine  on  his  sickneisa 
and  his  grave.  In  July,  1796,  a  rhemnatic  fever  terminated  his  life  and  suffer- 
ings on  the  twenty-second  of  the  same  month,  at  the  early  age  of  thirty-seven. 
He  was  buried  with  military  honors,  three  days  after,  though  he  had  said  to  a 
comrade  a  abort  time  before  his  death,  '*  John,  don't  let  the  awkward  squad  fire 
over  me.**  The  old  kirkyard  of  Dumfries  was  the  poet's  burial-place.  la 
1816,  the  grave  was  opened  to  remove  the  body  to  a  more  commodious  part^ 
and  a  neat  mausoleum  now  points  the  traveller  to  the  place  of  his  earthly  repose. 
A  statue  of  the  poet,  executed  by  Flaxman,  has  been  erected  at  Edinburgh. 

Burns  left  a  wife  and  four  children,  for  whose  support  his  friends  and  admirers 
raised  a  aubscription ;  and  with  the  same  object,  an  edition  of  his  works,  ia 
four  volumes  8ve,  was  published  by  Dr.  Currie,  of  Liverpool.  In  his  person. 
Burns  was  about  five  feet  ten  inches  high,  of  a  form  that  indicated  strength  aa 
well  aa  agility ;  his  forehead  was  finely  raised ;  his  eyes  were  dark,  large,  full 
of  ardor  and  intelligence.  His  character,  though  marred  by  imprudence,  waa 
never  contaminated  by  duplicity  or  meanness.  He  was  an  honest,  proud,  warm* 
hearted  man ;  combining  sound  understanding  with  high,  passions  and  a  vigor* 
ous  and  excursive  imagination.  He  waa  alive  to  every  species  of  emotion ; 
and  he  is  one  of  the  few  poets  who  have  at  once  excelled  in  humor,  in  tender* 
ness,  and  in  aublimity.  His  songs,  his  tales,  and  his  poetical  epistles,  display 
pathos,  wit,  a  vigor  of  sentiment,  and  a  purity  and  elegance  of  atyle,  while  km 
prose  is  almosi  equal  to  his  poetry* 
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JAMES   MONROE. 

James  Monrob,  the  fifth  president  of  the  United  States,  was  born  on  the  2i 
of  April,  1759,  in  the  county  of  Westmoreland,  Virginia;  and  it  is  a  singular 
fact  that  the  coast  section  of  that  state  produced  four  of  the  first  fire  presidents. 
His  life  began  in  exciting  and  patriotic  times,  the  stamp-act  having  been  passed 
by  the  British  parliament  when  he  was  but  six  years  old  ;  and  in  the  eighteenth 
year  of  his  age,  his  heart  swelling  with  chivalric  pride  and  love  of  country,  he 
ieft  the  college  of  William  and  Mary,  where  he  was  pursuing  his  studies,  and 
bi'tened  lo  join  the  standard  of  his  country  He  arrived  at  General  Wasbing- 
ton*«i  headquarters,  in  New  York,  shortly  after  the  declaration  of  independence, 
and  at  the  gloomy  moment  when  the  dauntless  chief,  deserted  by  the  wavering, 
the  seltish,  and  the  faint-hearted,  was  calmly  preparing  with  his  little  force  to 
receive  the  shock  of  the  increasing  armies  of  England.  During  the  whole  of 
the  disastrous,  but  ever-memorable  year  of  1776,  the  young  volunteer  shared 
the  defeats  and  privations  of  the  army ;  he  was  engaged  in  the  battles  of  Harlem 
Heights,  White  Plains,  and  Trenton,  in  the  latter  of  which  he  received  a  wound 
while  leading  the  vanguard.  He  was  promoted  for  his  gallantry  to  the  rank 
of  a  captain  of  inf  mtry,  and  after  recovering  from  his  wound  returned  to  active 
service.  In  the  campaigns  of  1777,  and  1778,  he  acted  as  aid  to  Lord  Sterling 
and  was  distinguished  for  his  valor  in  the  battles  of  Brandy  wine,  Germantown, 
and  Monmouth.  In  1780,  when  Charleston  had  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the 
British,  he  proceeded  to  the  southern  army  as  military  commissioner,  to  ascer- 
tain the  ability  of  that  portion  of  the  national  forces  to  rescue  the  southern  statee 
from  the  enemy. 

In  1782,  Mr.  Monroe  was  elected  from  King  George  county,  to  the  Virginia 
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legislatara,  and  chosen  by  that  body,  shortly  after,  a  member  of  the  ezecnltTe 
council.  In  the  foUuwinf^  year,  he  was  elected  a  delegate  to  the  continental 
congress,  and  arrived  at  Annapolis  just  in  lime  to  be  present  when  General 
Washington  surrendered  his  appointment  as  commander-in-chief.  Mr.  Monroe 
romained  in  Congress  till  1786 — during  that  time  becoming  conyinced  of  ihe 
neoensity  of  a  re-organization  of  the  ifovemmeni,  and  §n  extension  of  the  powers 
of  Congress.  Accordingly,  in  1785,  he  introduced  resolutions  yesling  Congress 
with  the  power  of  regnlaUng  trade,  and  the  power  of  levying  an  impost  duly  uf 
five  per  cent.  These  resolutions  were  referred  to  a  special  committee,  of  which 
Mr.  Monroe  was  chairman.  This  committee  reported  in  faTor  of  both  object:!, 
and  proposed  various  amendments  in  the  articles  of  confederation,  thus  conirib- 
ii!.iiit;  to  hasten  the  national  convention  at  Annapolis,  where  the  constitution  of 
ibe  United  States  was  adopied. 

Durin«r  the  period  of  his  congressional  term  at  New  York,  Mr.  Monroe  mar- 
ried Miss  Konright,  a  young  lady  celebrated  in  the  fashionable  circles  of  New 
York  and  London  for  her  beauty  and  accomplishments.  In  1786,  his  congres- 
ai  nil  term  having  expired,  and  being,  according  to  the  rules  of  that  day,  ineli 
ifilile  fur  a  second  term,  Mr.  Monroe  retired  to  Fredericksburg,  Virginia,  where 
he  commenced  the  practice  of  the  law.  He  was  soon,  however,  recalled  to 
active  life,  being  elected  first  to  the  state  legislature,  and  subsequently  to  the 
state  convention  to  decide  upon  adopting  the  federal  constitution.  He  was  HOC 
entirely  satisfied  with  the  constitution,  although  in  favor  of  a  re-organixation  of 
the  federal  government,  and  on  the  final  vote,  by  which  it  passed  the  conven- 
tion, he  recorded  his  vote  in  the  negative.  In  1790,  Mr.  Monroe  was  appointed 
to  the  United  States  senate  where  he  remained  until  1794,  acting,  generally, 
with  the  anti-federalists,  and  against  Washington  and  hia  administration,  in 
conjunction  with  Mr.  Madison  and  most  of  the  Virginia  delegation.  In  thia 
iatter  year,  Mr.  Monroe  waa  appointed  minister  to  France,  in  place  of  Gouver 
neur  Morris,  who  had  been  recalled  at  the  request  of  the  French  government. 
His  course  at  the  French  court  not  being  consistent  with  General  Washington's 
views  respecting  neutrality,  he  was  recalled  in  1796,  and  C.  C.  Pinckney 
^appointed-  in  hia  place.  On  his  return,  Mr.  Monroe  published  a  volume  m 
explanation  and  defence  of  his  cause,  and  in  censure  of  the  admin  iatration. 

Shortly  after,  he  was  elected  to  the  Virginia  Icgrslature,  by  which  body  h» 
was,  in  1799,  chosen  governor  of  the  state,  which  office  he  held  for  three  years. 
In  1803,  he  was  appointed  envoy-extraordinary  to  France,  to  assist  in  negoti- 
ating for  the  purchase  of  New  Orleans,  and  also  associated  with  Mr.  Pinck- 
ney, at  Madrid,  to  negotiate  the  purchase  of  Louisiana.  Meanwhile,  Louisi* 
ana  bad  been  ceded  to  France,  and  upon  Mr.  Monroe's  arrival  in  Paris,  he 
found  it  possible  to  obtain  not  only  New  Orleans,  but  the  whole  of  Louisiana. . 
In  a  fortnight  the  treaty  was  concluded,  and  Mr.  Monroe  proceeded  to  London 
to  act  aa  successor  to  Mr.  Rufus  King,  who  hnd  resigned.  From  I^ondon  he 
soon  was  called  to  Madrid  to  attempt  adjusting  a  dispute  with  Spain  respecting 
the  boundary  of  Louisiana,  in  which  he  waa  arrested,  by  being  recalled  to  Lon- 
don to  maintain  our  rights  as  neutrals  against  the  systematic  encroachments  of 
Great  Britain.  Here  he  remained  until  1807,  when  he  returned  to  the  United 
States,  and  became  a  competitor  with  Mr.  Madison  for  the  nomination  to  the 
presidency.  The  latter  gentleman  was  selected,  and  in  1811,  Mr.  Monroe  waa 
again  elected  governor  of  Virginia,  but  shortly  afterward  resigned  to  accept 
the  nomination  of  secretary  of  atate,  tendered  him  by  Mr.  Madiaon,  which 
oiBce  he  filled  during  the  remainder  of  Mr.  Madison*s  administration.  After 
the  capture  of  Washington  city,  and  General  Armstrong's  resigiiation  of  the 
ofiice  of  secretary  of  the  treasury,  Mr.  Monroe  was  also  appointed  to  that 
office,  without  resigning  his  position  in  the  atate  department.  While  aecretarjr 
of  the  treaauryi  it  became  neceasary  to  raise  a  certain  aum  of  money  for  Ihs 
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defence  of  New  Orleans,  but  the  credit  of  the  gOTonunent  being  tben  at  a  low 
ebb,  he  pledged  his  own  priva^  credit  for  the  amount,  and  the  necessary  sua 
was  thus  raised . 

In  1816,  Mr.  Monroe  was  nominated  to  the  presidency  by  the  democratic 
party,  and  elected.  The  course  of  policy  generally  pursued  by  Mr.  Monroe 
was,  in  the  main,  a  prolongation  of  that  of  Mr.  Madison,  and  need  not  be  es- 
pecially  noticed  here.  Among  the  important  measures  of  his  administration 
was  the  cession  of  Florida  to  the  United  States,  by  Spain  in  1819,  thus  inclu- 
ding within  the  limits  of  the  United  States  all  the  territory  north  of  Mexico. 
In  1820,  he  was  re-elected  to  the  presidency,  receiying  xvbrt  vote  of  the 
electoral  colleges  except  one.  So  rapid  had  been  the  development  of  the  coun- 
try, that  during  his  presidency,  six  new  states  were  added  to  the  Union.  The 
admission  of  Missouri,  involving  the  question  of  whether  slavery  should  be  al- 
lowed in  the  new  state,  arrayed  the  north  and  south  against  each  other,  in  bit- 
ter hostility,  until  it  was  finally  compromised  in  1821.  In  1830,  he  removed 
to  New  York  to  reside  with  bis  son-in-law,  Mr.  Samuel  L.  Gouvemeur.  Hie 
health  was  very  much  shattered,  and  here,  surrounded  by  the  kindest  attentione 
ef  his  affectionate  family,  he  remained  until  his  death,  which  occurred  on  the 
4th  of  July,  1831,  in  the  seventy-second  year  of  his  age — adding  another  te 
those  remarkable  coincidences  respecting  the  national  anniversary  already  men- 
tioned in  our  notices  of  Adams  and  Jefferson.  , 

Mr.  Monroe  was  about  six  feet  high  and  well  formed,  with  light  complexion 
and  blue  eyes.  Honesty,  firmness,  and  prudence,  rather  than  superior  intellect^ 
were  stamped  upon  his  countenance.  He  was  industrious  and  indefatigable 
in  labor,  warm  in  his  friendships,  and  in  manners  was  a  good  specimen  of  the 
old  Virginia  gentleman.  His  long  life  was  honorable  to  himself  and  useful  to 
hie  country. 
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THOMAS   ADDIS   EMMET. 


Thomas  Addis  Emmkt,  an  eminent  Irish  lawyer  and  patriot,  was  bom  in  the 
city  of  Cork,  in  Ireland,  April  24,  1764.  His  parents  were  highly  respectaWle 
inhabitants  of  that  city,  in  easy  circumstances.  The  son  was  placed,  in  his 
boyhood,  at  the  university  of  Dublin,  and  designed  by  his  father  for  the  profes* 
•ion  of  medicine.  He  was  educated  accordingly,  and  pursued  his  medical 
studies  at  Edinburgh.  The  death  of  his  elder  brother,  a  member  of  the  Irish 
bar,  occasioned  him  to  pass  from  the  practice  of  medicine  to  the  study  of  the 
law,  at  the  desire  of  his  parents.  He  went  to  London,  read  two  years  in  the 
Temple,  and  attended  the  courts  at  Westminster.  On  his  return  to  Dublin,  he 
commenced  practice,  and  soon  obtained  distinction  and  business.  The  cele- 
brated Curran  was  one  of  his  circuit  and  term  companions. 

Being  of  an  ardent  character,  and  enthusiastically  Irish,  Mr.  Emmet  imbibed 
deeply  the  resentment  and  antipathy  of  the  majority  of  his  countrymen  against 
the  British  rule  and  connection.  When  the  societies  of  United  Irishmen  were 
revived  in  the  year  1795,  he  joined  the  association,  and  soon  became  a  leader. 
Their  object  was  revolution,  and  an  independent  government  for  Ireland.  Em- 
met acted  as  one  of  the  grand  executive  committee  of  the  societies,  which  coo* 
•isted  of  at  least  five  hundred  thousand  men.  March  12,  1798,  he  was  ar- 
rested, and  committed  to  prison  at  Dublin,  as  a  conspirator,  by  the  vice-regal 
government,  with  Oliver  Bond,  Dr  M'Neven,  and  other  chiefs  of  the  disaflected 
party.  In  July,  af^er  a  severe  confinement,  an  interview  took  place  between 
Emmet  and  Lord  Castlereagh,  at  Dublm  cattle,  and  it  was  agreed  that  he  and  thm 
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other  state  prisoners  should  be  permitted  to  embark  for  the  United  States  as 
•oon  as  they  had  made  certain  disclosures  of  their  plans  of  revolution,  and  the 
projected  alliance  between  the  United  Irishmen  and  France.  These  disclo- 
sures were  made  in  a  memoir,  delivered  August  4th,  but  without  the  confession 
•f  any  names,  which  were  inflexibly  refused  by  the  writers.  They  were,  soon 
after,  examined  in  person  before  the  secret  committees  of  both  houses  of  the 
Irish  parliament. 

Instead,  however,  of  being  sent  to  the  United  States,  Emmet  and  nineteen 
more  were,  early  in  1799,  landed  in  Scotland,  and  consigned  to  Fort  George, 
a  fortress  in  the  county  of  Nairn.  Here  they  were  liberally  treated,  but  their 
detention  lasted  three  years.  At  the  expiration  of  that  period,  the  list  of  par- 
dons arrived,  including  the  name  uf  every  prisoner  except  Emmet.  The  eov- 
emor  of  the  fortress  released  him  notwithstanding,  taking  all  the  responsibility. 
Emmet,  and  his  exemplary  wife,  who  had  shared  unremittingly  his  imprison- 
ment, in  both  Ireland  and  Scotland,  were  landed  at  Cuxhaven  from  a  British 
frigate,  spent  the  winter  of  the  year  1802  in  Brussels,  and  that  of  1803  in  Paris. 
In  October,  1804,  they  sailed  from  Bordeaux  for  the  United  States,  and  arrived 
in  New  York  on  the  1 1th  of  the  next  month. 

Emmet)  then  about  forty  years  of  age,  at  first  hesitated  between  the  profes- 
sions of  the  law  and  medicine ;  but  his  friends  determined  him  to  undertake 
the  former.  George  Clinton,  then  governor  of  the  state  of  New  Yorkj  induced 
him  to  abandon  bis  original  plan  of  settling  in  Ohio,  and  to  remain  in  the  city  of 
New  York.  He  was  admitted  to  the  bar  at  once,  by  special  dispensation,  and 
reached  the  first  ranks  of  the  profession  in  a  short  time,  by  indefatigable  indus- 
try and  fervid  eloquence.  In  the  course  of  a  few  years  he  rivalled  in  business 
and  fame  the  most  eminent  of  the  American  lawyers.  .  Occasionally  the  ardor 
•f  his  temperament  and  the  vivacity  of  hia  recollections  betrayed  him  into  party 
politics  ;  but  his  general  career  and  character  were  those  of  a  laborious,  able, 
and  most  successful  pleader,  an  energetic  and  florid  orator,  a  sound  republican 
citizen,  and  a  courteous  gentleman.  In  1812,  he  was  appointed  to  the  office 
of  attorney-general  of  the  state  of  New  York.  His  deaUi  took  place  in  the 
sixty-third  year  of  his  age,  in  a  remarkable  way.  November  14,  1827,  while 
attending  the  trial  of  an  important  cause  at  New  York,  in  the  circuit  court  of 
the  United  Statea,  he  was  seized  with  an  apoplectic  fit,  which  put  an  end  io 
his  existence  the  following  night.  It  was  only  on  the  13th  that  he  had  deliv- 
ered a  most  animated  and  powerlul  address  to  a  jury  in  a  cause  of  the  greatest 
importance  and  difficulty.  An  ample  and  deaerved  tribute  of  public  respect 
was  paid  to  bis  memory.  A  marble  bust,  forming  an  excellent  likeness,  has 
been  placed  in  the  court-room  where  he  met  with  hia  fatal  illneaa  ;  and  a  beau- 
tiful monument  of  while  marble,  a  single  shaft  thiny  feet  in  height,  is  erected 
to  his  memory  in  St.  Paurs  churchyard,  New  York,  with  eloquent  inscriptions 
ID  English,  Latin,  and  ancient  Irish.  On  the  face  of  the  obelisk  fronting 
Broadway,  and  near  the  top,  is  a  medallion  likeness  of  Emmet  in  bas-relief,  of 
coloasal  size,  and  presenting  a  striking  resemblance  to  the  original.  On  the 
name  face  are  represented  the  American  eagle,  and  the  Irish  harp  unstrung; 
mod  surmounting  these  are  two  hands  clasped  together,  on  the  bracelet  of  one 
of  which  are  the  stars  of  our  Union,  on  that  of  the  other  the  Iriah  ahamrock. 

Mr.  Emmet  was  a  thorough  classical  scholar,  and  conversant  with  the  physi* 
cal  sciences.  During  his  detention  at  the  fortress  in  Scotland,  he  wrote  pan 
of  an  *'  Essay  toward  the  History  of  Ireland,"  which  waa  printed  in  New  York 
in  1807.  His  private  life  was  irreproachable,  his  countensnce  strong  and  regn^ 
lar,  and  frame  erect  and  manly.  His  features  bore  an  expression  of  sorrow ; 
nnd  the  first  impression  that  one  had  on  looking  at  him  might  induce  the  b^ 
jkolder  to  aay,  **  There  is  one  who  has  thought  much  and  sudeted  much."  Tho 
JWT  <^^  ^  Up  voice  had  a  Uwcb  of  lamentation  in  them. 
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ROBERT   FULTON. 

RoBiRT  Fulton,  whose  successful  exertions  to  furnish  a  nivtum  of  transport 
tation  which  "  brings  the  inhabitants  of  the  world  nearer  each  other"  hare  shed 
upon  his  name  a  lustre  that  must  be  visible  to  the  latest  posterity,  was  bom  ir 
the  town  of  Little  Britain,  in  the  county  of  Lancaster,  state  of  Pennsylvania,  in 
the  year  1765,  of  poor  but  respectable  parents.  He  was  the  third  child  and 
eldest  son.  He  was  left*an  orphan,  by  the  death  of  his  father,  at  a  very  early 
age.  His  primary  education  was  very  limited,  but  his  genius  was  very  con- 
spicuous even  in  his  childhood.  His  inventive  talent  was  known  to  all  the  me- 
chanics in  his  neighborhood  before  he  was  twelve  years  of  age.  Without  any 
instruction,  he  discovered  remarkable  talents  for  painting ;  and  while  quite  a 
boy,  gained  his  living  by  his  pencil,  in  painting  landscapes  and  portraits ;  and 
thus  he  was  enabled  in  part  to  purchase  a  small  farm  for  his  widowed  mother. 

Franklin  observed  the  talents  of  young  Fulton,  and  incited  him  to  develop 
them  still  farther.  He  was  encouraged  to  go  to  England  and  put  himself  under 
the  care  of  his  countryman,  Mr.  West.  This  he  did,  and  was  received  by  that 
great  and  good  man  with  the  friendship  of  a  father.  Fulton  was  an  inmate  of 
West's  family  fur  several  years.  He  then,  for  some  time,  followed  the  prtifes- 
•ion  of  a  painter  on  his  own  account;  but  his  inventive  genius  was  predomi* 
nant,and  his  head  was  teeming  with  plans  fur  the  improvement  of  itland  navi- 
gation, and  other  matters  of  utility.  At  this  period  he  obtained  several  patents 
from  the  British  government,  some  of  which  proved  to  be  very  useful.  His 
success  as  an  inventor  greatly  improved  his  style  in  writing;  for  he  was  care- 
ful to  employ  words  that  would,  as  near  as  possible,  convey  his  meaning ;  and 
this  early  attention  to  a  correct  use  of  language  is  remarkable  in  all  his  ivri- 
tings,  even  those  in  which  he  expresses  himself  with  the  greatest  enthusiasm. 
A  mind  so  prolific  as  his  could  not  for  a  moment  be  at  rest,  and  he  would  often 
write  papers  upon  national  policy  and  political  economy.  During  his  stay  of 
two  years  in  Devonshire,  he  became  acquainted  with  the  duke  of  Bridge  water, 
fiunoua  for  his  canal  projects,  and  with  Lord' Stanhope,  well  known  for  his  s^ 
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tBclimeiit  to  tbo  macktaic  aiU.  About  this  time  (in  1796)  he  peUiehed  hie 
work  on  canals. 

In  1797,  Mr.  Fulton  left  England  for  France,  and  foimed  a  warm  friendshtp 
with  Joel  Barlow,  the  American  philosopher  and  poet,  then  residing  in  Paris. 
Living  now  with  Mr.  Barlow,  and  being  at  ease,  he  was  at  liberty  to  indulge 
hi<$  passion  for  invention.  He  projected  panoramas,  torpedoes,  and  other  nov- 
elties ;  the  latter  invention  he  thought  of  so  much  importance  to  mankind,  that 
he  invoked  national  aid  from  France,  then  from  Holland,  and  afterward  from 
England,  but  all  to  but  little  purpose,  notwithstanding  he  had  made  many  won* 
derful  experiments  to  test  the  power  of  his  **  awful  machine."  He  also  studied 
chemistry,  physics,  and  mathematics,  and  acquired  a  knowledge  of  the  French, 
German,  and  Italian  languages,  while  residing  in  Paris. 

The  next  subject  that  engaged  the  mind  of  Fulton  was  the  propelling  of  boats 
hj  steam.  A  hundred  years  before  his  birth,  the  marquis  of  Worcester  had 
discovered  the  expansive  power  of  steam ;  and  inventions,  suggested  by  this 
discovery,  had  been  made  from  time  to  time,  down  to  the  great  improvement 
on  the  steam*engine  by  Watt :  but,  as  yet,  no  practical  use  had  been  made  of 
steam  in  propelling  boats.  Experiments  had  been  made  in  England,  in  Scot- 
land (by  Mr.  Miller),  and  in  the  United  States  (by  Mr.  Fitch),  but  success  had 
as  yet  virtually  failed.  In  1801,  while  he  was  residing  with  his  friend  Mr. 
Barlow,  Fulton  met  in  Paris  Chancellor  Livingston,  the  American  minister, 
who  explained  to  him  the  importance  in  America  of  navigating  boats  by  steam, 
though  Mr.  Fulton  (as  before  remarked)  had  already  conceived  the  project  as 
early  as  1793,  while  residing  in  England,  as  appears  by  his  letter  to  Lord  Stan- 
hope. He  now  engaged  anew  in  the  affair,  and  at  the  common  expense  of 
himself  and  Mr.  Livingston  built  a  boat. on  the  Seine,  in  the' year  1803,  and 
bUccessfuUy  navigated  the  river.  He  had  made  his  first  experiment  on  sub- 
marine explosions  five  years  before,  in  the  same  river,  in  which  he  was  unsuc- 
cessful. His  plan  for  a  sub-marine  boat  was  afterward  perfected.  The  princi- 
ples of  the  steam-engine  he  did  not  invent;  he  only  claimed  the  application  of 
that  machine  to  water-wheels  for  propelling  vessels. 

In  I8O69  Fulton  returned  to  the  United  States;  and  he  and  Mr.  Livingston 
built,  in  1807,  the  first  boat,  the  "  Clermont,"  one  hundred  and  thirty  feet  in 
length,  which  navigated  the  Hudson  at  the  rate  of  Ave  or  six  miles  an  hour. 
This  served  to  satisfy  philosophical  men  of  that  day  that  something  practical 
in  steam  navigation  had  at  length  been  accomplished ;  and  so  well  convinced 
was  the  public  that  Fulton  had  achieved  something  for  the  benefit  of  the  world, 
that  the  state  of  New  York  gave  to  him  and  Mr.  Livingson  certain  exclusive 
privileges  in  the  navigation  of  the  Hudson  for  thirty  years,  under  proper  re- 
strictions. Fulton  saw,  when  he  first  turned  his  attention  to  the  subject  of 
steamboats,  that,  if  he  could  succeed,  he  should  recreate  the  western  world, 
which  presented  to  the  adventurer  fifty  thousand  miles  of  steamboat  navigatitm, 
in  all  the  great  and  small  streams  of  his  own  almost  boundless  country.  He 
lived  to  see  his  anticipations  realized.  Experience  soon  corrected  numerous 
eirors  that  theory  could  not  anticipate;  and  the  great  wonder  was  daily  becom* 
ing  more  wonderful.  At  this  time  (and  will  not  the  fact  be  siifiicient  to  silence 
the  tongues  of  all  cavillers  ?)  there  was  not  a  steamboat  on  the  globe,  in  suc- 
cessful operation,  but  his  own — the  "  Clermont,"  before  referred  to.  This  wss 
built  and  was  running  under  his  direction.  The  difficulties  which  men  of 
genius  have  to  encounter  are  innumerable.  Every  one  who  has  had  some 
vague  idea  of  the  same  thing,  claims  to  have  been  the  original  inventor,  and 
cries  out  loudly  that  he  has  been  circumvented,  pillaged,  and  destroyed !  Ev- 
ery mechanic,  who  may  have  assisted  the  inventor  in  getting  his  machine  into 
operation,  claims  the  honor  of  this  or  that  suggestion ;  and  if  each  and  all  were 
kelieved«  there  would  not  be  »  particle  of  merit  left  for  the  preat  mind  whos# 
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intefleetuftl  K^  wokt  lo  .life  the  •warm  that  wi«  businf  aroand  him.  Fh^ 
doubtful  and  the  timid  are  ready  to  sneer,  and  but  few,  even  of  the  judiceos, 
are  sufficiently  brave  to  come  out  in  the  defence  of  a  man  who  is  ventariiig  on 
a  new  and  bold  experiment. 

In  Februfiry,  1809,  Fulton  took  out  his  first  patent  for  his  inTentton,  and  two 
years  afterward  another  for  some  improvements  on  his  original  discoveries.  la 
1810,  he  published  his  **  Torpedo  War.**  In  1811  and  1812  he  built  two  steam 
fRrry-boats  for  crossing  the  Hudson  :  he  contrived  also  ingenious  boating  docks 
for  the  reception  of  these  boats,  which,  together  with  the  boats,  succeeded  Co 
admiration.  In  1813,  he  obtained  a  patent  for  his  sub-marine  battery.  The 
ingenuity  of  this  and  other  countries  was  taxed  to  rival  Fulton,  so  envious  were 
many  that  his  success  should  be  complete ;  but  their  powers  failed  in  the  at- 
tempt, and  his  triumph  was  acknowledged  by  all,  who  were  not  directly  inter- 
ested, to  have  been  overwhelming  to  all  his  enemies. 

The  government  of  the  United  States  was  so  well  convinced  of  the  inventiTe 
powers  of  Fulton,  that  in  March,  1814,  an  appropriation  of  three  hundred  and 
twenty  thousand  dollars  was  made  by  Congress  for  constructing  a  steam-frigate 
under  his  superintendence.  In  about  four  months  she  was  launched,  with  the 
name  of  *'  Fulton  the  First."  It  was  not,  however,  in  readiness  for  use  until 
the  close  of  the  war  in  which  she  was  to  be  engaged  for  seacoast  defence  ;  but, 
from  the  trial  made  after  she  was  finished,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  she 
would  have  succeeded  to  the  full  measure  of  his  promise  to  the  nation.  Before 
the  completion  of  his  frigate,  and  while  employed  in  improving  his  sub-marine 
boat,  Fulton  had  paid  the  debt  of  nature.  He  died,  February  24,  1815,  in  the 
fifty-first  year  of  his  age — an  early  exit  for  one  who  had  done  so  much  for  his 
country,  and  indeed  for  the  world.  His  fame  was  so  extensive,  that  his  death 
was  sincerely  mourned  throughout  the  republic,  for  he  was  regarded  as  national 
property ;  and  much  was  still  expected  of  one  in  the  full  vigor  of  mind  and 
body.  His  disease  was  brought  on  suddenly,  being  a  violent  inflammation  of 
the  chest,  produced  from  a  cold  caught  by  exposure  during  an  inclement  sesp 
son,  while  in  the  discharge  of  his  public  duties. 

Mr.  Fulton  had  not  only  attracted  the  gase  of  the  world  by  his  scientifie 
attainments,  but  had  secured  many  friends,  who  loved  him  for  his  virtues  and 
admired  him  for  his  talents.  In  person,  he  was  tall  and  graceful,  and  without 
hauteur  or  aflfectation ;  he  was  colloquial  and  aflfectionate,  and  at  times  spoke 
with  eloquence  and  majesty.  Avarice  never  had  for  a  moment  the  slightest 
control  over  him ;  and  if  he  ever  seemed  anxious  for  wealth,  it  was  to  lavish  it 
in  schemes  of  improvement  for  the  benefit  of  mankind.  His  sharp,  dark  eye 
never  flashed  with  envy  and  hatred,  but  beamed  with  benignity  on  all  around 
him.  His  enmities,  amid  all  his  trials,  soon  passed  away,  but  his  friendships 
Were  imperishable.  1'he  splendid  plates,  executed  under  his  care  and  at  his 
expense,  to  be  found  in  the  quarto  edition  of  "  The  Columbiad,"  are  proofs  of 
his  friendship  to  Barlow ;  and  that  we  possess  some  of  West's  paintingrs  in  this 
country,  is  more  owing  to  his  friendship  and  respect  for  his  old'  master  than  to 
the  liberality  of  any  other  individual  in  the  Union. 

The  following  is  a  brief  explanation  of  some  of  the  inventions  of  Fulton,  be- 
sides the  steamboats :  A  machine  for  making  ropes,  which  can  stand  in  a  room 
forty  feet  square,  and  by  which  the  rope-yarns  are  put  on  spools,  and  any  sized 
cordage  made  by  one  man.  For  this,  and  also  for  a  machine  for  spinning  flax, 
as  well  as  his  invention  of  a  double  inclined  plane,  he  obtained  patents  in  Eng- 
land, in  1794. — The  sub-marine  bout,  having  a  mainsail  and  jib  like  a  sloop; 
the  mast  and  suiln  could  he  taken  in,  and  the  boat  dive  under  water  in  one 
minute,  and  be  rowed  »nd  steered  by  h  compnsM.  ThuK  a  torpedo  could  be 
fixed  to  the  bottoms  of  ships-of-WMr.  Fulton  hii'I  three  oihern  continued  under 
'  water  one  hour.     Hp  su|>pnsptl  thi)t  tive  men  mie^ht  coiitiniu*  under  water  six 
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krw^^  and  me  Mmn  mtUf  frem  the  potm  ef  aubwraioa^ — Th«  torpedot  a 
topper  case,  containing  fifiy  or  a  hundred  pounds  of  powder,  discharged  by  a  1 
fUfilock,  which  strikes  by  means  of  clock-work  set  to  any  short  time.  He  i 
proposed  to  attach  to  it  a  rope  of  sixty  or  eighty  feet  in  length,  and  fasten  it  by  ' 
a  guo*harpoon  to  the  bow  of  a  Teasel,  whose  motion  would  draw  it  under  her  : 
bottom,  and  thus  she  might  be  blown  up.  Fulton  entertained  the  opinion  that ! 
a  few  row-boats,  each  armed  with  a  torpedo,  might  attack  a  ship-of-war,  and  ; 
%e  pretty  sure  to  succeed.  j 


ANDREW   HOFER. 


Andrew  Hofbr,  commander  of  the  Tyrolese  in  the  insurrection  of  1809,- 
during  the  war  between  Austria  and  France,  was  born  in  1767,  in  the  inn  of. 
6t.  Leonard  in  Passeyr,  called  the  "Inn  on  the  Sand,"  which  he  afterward | 
kept,  and  carried  on  a  trade  to  Italy  in  wine  and  horses.  | 

In  1796,  when  the  war  approached  Tyrol,  he  led  a  rifle-company  from  his' 
own  country  against  the  French  on  Lake  Guarda.     AAer  the  peace  of  Lune* ! 
▼ille,  the  militia  of  Tyrol  waa  organized,  on  which  occasion  Hofer  diaplayed  j 
great  zeal.     In  1808,  a  rupture  between  the  cabinets  of  St.  Cloud  and  Vienna' 
appearing  unavoidable,  in  consequence  of  the  advances  of  the  French  arms  in 
Spain,  much  agitation  took  place  in  Tyrol,  which  country,  by  the  treaty  of 
Presburg,  had  been  transferred  .by  Napoleon  from  Austria  to  the  king  of  Bava* 
ria,  as  the  ally  of  the  French.     Private  messengers  went  to  Vienna,  among 
whom  was  Andrew  Hofer,  and  laid  before  the  archduke  John,  commander  of 
the  army  of  Austria  proper,  the  wishes  of  the  mountaineers.     By  his  command, 
ihe  baron  of  Hormayr  formed  the  plan  for  an  insurrection,  and  for  the  occupa- 
tiun  of  those  mountains,  the  keys  of  Italy  and  Germany. 

The  riches  and  influence  of  Hofer,  his  athletic  form  and  decided  character, 
all  combined  to  induce  the  insurgents  to  elect  him  their  chief.  Everything 
prospered.  Between  the  11th  and  13th  of  April,  1809,  almost  the  whole  coun- 
try waa  conquered,  and  eight  thousand  of  the  best  troops  of  Bavaria  were  made 
^riaonera  by  the  peasants.  April  12,  Hofer  forced  a  battalion  of  Bavarians  in 
the  plain  of  Stertzing  to  surrender.  His  people  advanced  on  the  Bavarian  ar* 
tillery  with  hay-carte,  and  attacked  the  cavalry  with  pitchforks,  flails,  and  clubs. 
They  rolled  trunks  of  trees  and  rocks  down  upon  their  enemies,  and  made  can- 
aon  of  wood  with  iron  hoops.  Women  and  children  were  seen  fighting,  or 
loading  the  rifles  of  the  men.  Northern  and  middle  Tyrol  having  been  freed- 
from  the  Bavarians,  Hofer  advanced  with  Hormayr  into  the  southern,  from 
which  Baraguay  d'HiUiers  was  driven  out  with  great  loss. 

Meanwhile,  the  French,  after  the  victory  of  Eckmiihl  and  Ratisbon,  had  ad- 
vanced toward  Vienna.  The  Bavarians  now  invaded  Tyrol  with  great  devas- 
tation. On  the  day  of  the  surrender  of  Vienna,  General  Chasteler  suAred  a. 
defeat  near  Morgel.  He  retreated  to  the  central  position  of  the  Brenner,  and. 
fought  his  way  through  the  enemy,  leaving  General  Buol  with  a  small  corps' 
for  the  defence  of  Tyrol. 

Hofer  now  appeared  upon  the  Brenner,  and  became  the  idol  of  the  T]rrole8e. 
^wo  battles,  fought  on  the  25th  and  29th  of  May,  1809,  near  the  Isel  moontein, 
in  sight  of  Innspruck,  the  capital  city,  forced  the  Bavarians  again  to  leave  Tyrol. 
At  the  beginning  of  June,  Hofer  and  his  band  took  part  in  the  relief  of  Count 
Leiningen,  who  was  besieged  in  Trent.  He  was  upon  the  point  of  joining  the 
regular  troops,  who  were  to  takepossession  of  Klagenfurt, and  to  restore  to  the 
tioeely  bloekaded  and  safferiag  Tyxol  a  oommunicatioii  with  the  interior  of  tlie 
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itoperial  states,  wben  the  battle  of  Wagram  (which  for  the  third  time  compelled 
the  emperor  of  Austria  to  succumb  to  the  power  of  Napoleon)  was  succeeded 
by  the  armistice  of  Znaim  (July  12),  the  terms  of  which  required  that  the  Aus- 
trians  should  abandon  Tyrol  and  the  Vorarlberg  to  the  yengeance  of  the  enemy. 
In  consequence  of  this,  the  wildest  commotions  arose  among  the  forsaken  peo. 

ge.  Some  of  the  most  furious  wished  to  retain  by  force  General  Buol  and 
ormayr ;  to  seize  the  cannon  and  ammunition ;  to  disarm  those  who  would 
not  join  them ;  and  to  murder  the  prisoners.  But  the  greatest  part  of  the  mis- 
chief was  prevented.  The  Austrian  troops  withdrew,  according  to  the  cundi- 
tioAs  of  the  truce.  Hofer  concealed  himself  ill  a  cave,  in  the  valley  of  the 
Pnsseyr.  But  the  enemy,  who  had  already  penetrated  the  Tyrol,  suffered,  from 
the  3d  to  the  9th  of  August,  1809,  repeated  attacks  from  the  armed  populace. 
Then  Hofer  issued  from  his  retreat,  and  appeared  as  the  chief  leader  of  the 
Tyrolese.  The  second  battle  of  Mount  Isel,  on  the  13th  of  August,  compelled 
the  marshal-duke  of  Dantzic  to  evacuate  Tyrol. 

Hofer  now  carried  on  the  military  and  civil  admmistration,  under  the  most 
singular  circumstances,  till  the  peace  of  Vienna  was  proclaimed  (October  14, 
1809).  Among  other  things,  he  coined  money  with  his  image.  The  people, 
continually  deceived  by  the  most  contradictory  rumors,  for  a  long  time  gave 
bnt  little  credit  to  the  report  of  the  peace.  Several  corps  of  the  enemy  bad 
already  entered  the  Tyrolese  mountains.  The  people  were  prepared  for  des- 
perate resistance,  when  Hofer,  on  the  Ist,  5th,  and  8th  of  November,  declared 
his  submission  to  the  viceroy  of  Italy,  Prince  Eugene,  and  to  the  commander- 
in-chief  of  the  Bavarians. 

In  the  middle  of  November,  misled  by  the  false  reports  of  some  of  the  insur- 
gents, Hofer  commenced  hostilities  anew,  and  thus  forfeited  the  protection  of 
the  amnesty.  He  then  remained  concealed  in  an  Alpine  hut,  in  Passeyr,  amid 
snow  and  ice.  For  a  long  time,  neither  the  golden  promises  nor  the  threats 
of  the  French  general  could  induce  any  one  in  these  mountains  to  betray  ^is 
place  of  concealment.  At  last  a  priest,  named  Donay,  formerly  a  confidant  of 
Hofer,  and  who  had  been  despatched  by  him  with  his  submission  to  the  vice- 
roy at  YiUach,  but  had  afterward  been  offended  by  him,  communicated  to  Gen- 
eral Baraguay  d'Hilliers  the  name  of  the  man  who  carried  food  to  Hofer  and 
his  family.  This  man  was  prevailed  on,  partly  by  promises,  partly  by  menaces 
of  death,  to  serve  as  a  guide  to  the  troops.  They  discovered  Hofer,  January 
20,  1810,  and  carried  him  to  Mantua,  where  a  court-martial  was  held.  Hofer 
was  shot,  February  20,  at  Mantua.  He  met  his  death  with  firmness.  The 
family  of  Hofer  was  indemnified  for  the  loss  of  their  property  by  the  emperor 
of  Austria,  in  1819,  and  his  son  ennobled.  A  life  of  Hofer,  which  was  pub- 
lished at  Innspruck,  was  prohibited  by  the  Austrian  government  in  1814,  prob- 
ably on  account  of  the  liberal  ideas  and  patriotic  sentiments  which  it  contained. 
His  body,  however,  is  now  buried  at  Innspruck,  in  the  splendid  cathedral  of 
the  place,  in  consequence  of  the  general  wish  of  the  people,  who  revere  him 
as  a  martyr.  An  immense  concourse  of  Tyroleans  followed  the  removal  of 
his  remains  to  the  tomb,  over  which  the  statue  represented  in  our  engraving 
has  been  erected.  It  is  of  pure  white  Carrara  marble,  is  eight  feet  high,  and 
stands  on  a  block  of  white  marble,  also  about  eight  feet  high.  This  simple  and 
noble  statue  of  Hofer  heightens  in  no  small  degree  the  sublime  effect  produced 
upon  a  visiter  to  the  cathedral  of  the  Holy  Cross,  the  unrivalled  mausoleum 
in  which  his  remains  repose. 

The  death  of  Hofer's  widow  occurred  as  recently  as  1836.  She  was  in  her 
seventy-second  year :  she  had  lived  in  retirement  with  her  daughters  fsom  the 
time  of  her  husband's  execution. 
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JOHN   QUINCY   ADAMS. 

John  Quinct  Adams,  the  sixth  president  of  the  United  States,  was  born  oa 
the  11th  day  of  July,  1767,  at  the  family  mansion  of  his  father,  John  Adams,  ia 
Quincy,  Massachusetts,  and  christened  by  the  name  of  John  Quincy,  after  hie 
great-grandfather,  who  was  a  distinguished  citizen  of  the  province  about  the 
commencement  of  the  eighteenth  century.  At  the  age  of  eleven  years,  he  ac* 
companied  his  father  to  France,  and  received  the  daily  caresses  and  instruction 
of  Doctor  Franklin  and  other  distinguished  men  there.  Thus  he  in  a  measure 
entered  public  life  in  early  childhood.  In  1780,  he  a^in  accompanied  hie 
father  to  France.  He  went  to  school  a  short  time  in  Pans  ;  and  on  the  removal 
of  his  father  to  Holland,  he  was  sent,  first  to  the  public  school  in  Amsterdanit 
and  afterward  to  the  city  university  of  Leyden.  .  In  1781,  then  only  fourteen 

J  ears  of  age,  he  accompanied  Mr.  Francis  Dana  to  Russhi.  Mr.  Dana  bad 
een  appointed  embassador  to  that  court,  and  young  Adams  went  a^  his  private 
secretaiy.  In  the  winter  of  1782-*3,  he  travelled  alone  through  Sweden  and 
Denmark,  thence  to  Hamburg  and  Bremen,  and  reached  the  Hague,  where  hie 
father  was  then  minister  for  the  United  States.  When,  in  1785,  his  father  wae 
appointed  a  minister  to  England,  he  asked  leave  to  return  home  and  complete 
his  education.  He  entered  Harvard  university,  where  he  graduated  in  July,' 
1787.  He  then  went  to  Newburyport,  where  he  completed  Jiis  law  studiee 
with  Chief-Justice  Theophilus  Parsons,  and  removed  to  Boston^for  the  purpose 
cC  practising  his  profession. 

Mr.  Adams  had  been  a  close  observer  of  political  events,  and  in  1799,  upott 
ii3  breaking  out  of  hostilities  between  Great  Britain  and  France,  he  published 
a  feries  of  papers  to  prove  that  the  just  policy  of  the  United  States  was  neetrat 
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i^  in  this  contest.  Shortly  afterward  the  proclamation  of  neutrality  hy  General 
Washington,  sanctioned  by  all  his  cabinet, 'was  published,  containing  precisely 
the  same  views  as  those  put  forth  by  Mr.  Adams :  views  which,  from  that  time* 
have  continued  to  be  the  basis  of  our  foreign  policy.  During  the  two  or  three 
years  following,  Mr.  Adams  wrote  atid  published  many  essays  on  the  politics 
of  his  country,  which  attracted  great  attention,  and  established  their  author  as 
a  statesman  and  political  economist.  General  Washington  himself  had  made 
particular  inquiries  as  to  their  author,  and.  in  1794,  appointed  him  minister 
resident  at  the  Netherlands,  where  he  remained  about  two  years,  regularly  cor- 
responding with  his  government  on  the  state  and  affairs  of  Europe.  Toward 
the  ciose  of  General  Washington's  administration,  he  appointed  Mr.  Adams 
minister  to  Portugal ;  but  while  on  his  way  there,  he  received  a  new  commis- 
sion, changing  his  destination  to  Berlin.  His  father,  having  succeeded  Gen- 
eral Washington  in  the  presidency,  had  made  this  change,  which  he  deemed 
necessary  to  the  interests  of  the  country ;  but  not  till  he  had  received  the  un- 
qualified approbation  of  the  measure  from  Washington  himself.  He  achieved 
the  object  for  which  he  had  been  sent  to  Berlin — the  negotiation  of  a  treaty  of 
commerce — and  leturned  home  in  1801. 

The  next  year  he  was  elected  to  the  senate  of  Massachusetts  from  the  dis- 
trict of  Boston,  and,  in  1803,  was  chosen  by  the  legislature.  United  States'  sen- 
ator. Here  he  pursued  a  moderate  course,  sustaining  the  administration  of 
Mr.  Jefferson  whenever  his  judgment  permitted  him  to  do  so.  He  agreed,  in 
particular,  with  Mr.  Jefferson  on  the  subject  of  the  embargo ;  •  and  for  this  was 
censured  by  a  vote  of  the  Massachusetts  legislature.  In  consequence  of  this, 
not  choosing  to  continue  to  represent  a  constituency  differing  with  him  in  opin- 
ion, he  resigned  his  seat  in  the  senate.  Previous  to  his  resignation  he  had 
been  appointed  professor  of  rhetoric  and  oratory  in  Harvard  college,  where  he 
delivered  a  series  of  lectures  on  the  art  of  speaking  well. 

In  1809,  Mr.  Adams  was  appointed  minister  plenipotentiary  to  Russia,  being 
the  first  full  embassador  sent  from  the  United  States  to  that  country.  He  was 
well  received  in  St.  Petersburg,  and  formed  a  close  personal  intimacy  with  the 
czar  and  his  principal  ofHcers  of  state.  In  September,  1812,  news  of  the  dec- 
laration of  war  by  the  United  States  against  Great  Britain  reached  the  Russian 
court ;  and  the  emperor  Alexander,  through  Mr.  Adams,  offered  his  services 
as  mediator  between  the  two  countries.  The  offer  was  formally  accepted  by 
the  American  government  in  the  following  March ;  but  the  British  ministry  de- 
clined the  mediation,  and  proposed  instead  a  direct  negotiation  with  the  United 
States,  which  terminated  in  peace.  Mr.  Adams  was  appointed,  with  James  A. 
Bayard,  Henry  Clay,  Jonathan  Russell,  and  Albert  Gallatin,  a  commission  to 
negotiate  a  peace ;  and  the  treaty  was  finally  signed  at  Ghent,  in  1814.  Soon 
after,  Mr.  Adams  was  employed,  in  conjunction  with  Messrs.  Clay  and  Gallatm, 
in  negotiating  a  convention  of  commerce  with  Great  Britain,  which  still  remains 
as  the  basis  of  our  commercial  relations  with  that  nation.  In  1815,  Mr.  Adams 
was  appointed  minister  to  Great  Britain,  in  which  capacity  he  served  until  the 
accession  of  Mr.  Monroe  to  the  presidency,  in  1817.  Recalled  from  his  mis- 
sion abroad,  he  was  tendered  by  the  president  the  office  of  secretary  of  state, 
which  he  accepted  and  continued  to  fill  during  both  terms  of  Mr.  Monroe's 
administration,  discharging  its  arduous  and  responsible  duties  in  such  a  manner 
aft  to  win  the  confidence  and  respect  of  the  president  and  all  his  cabinet.  Among 
the  important  measures  of  foreign  policy  carried  out  by  Mr.  Adams,  was  the 
(N^icy  of  recognising  the  independence  of  the  republics  of  South  America,  the 
credit  of  having  originated  the  measure  being  due  to  Mr.  Clay  Mr.  Adams 
was  also  mainly  instrumental  in  settling  our  protracted  difficulties  with  Spain, 
by  which  our  merchants  were  indemnified,  and  Florida  added  to  our  republic. 

Ia  1824,  Air.  Adams  became  a  candidate  for  the  presidency,  his  competitoia 
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Mng  General  Jackson,  and  Messrs.  Crawford  and  Clay.    Upon  opening  ibm 
▼oles  of  the  electoral  colleges,  it  was  ascertained  that  neither  candidate  had  ■ 
majority  of  all  the  votes.     The  election  consequently  went  to  the  house  of  rep 
resentatives,  and  resulted  in  the  election  of  Mr.  Adams,  on  the  first  ballot. 

Soon  after  entering  upon  the  duties  of  his  office,  Mr.  Adams  found  a  powerful 
opposition  to  his  administration  in  Congress,  and  before  the  close  of  it,  party 
lines  had  been  distinctly  drawn.  He  was  a  candidate  for  the  presidency  on  the 
expiration  of  his  first  term,  which  resulted  in  the  choice  of  Genera)  Jackson  ; 
and  in  1829,  Mr.  Adams  lef\  the  presidential  chair  to  retire  to  private  life,  be- 
loved by  his  political  friends,  and  highly  respected  by  his  opponents,  for  the 
able  manner  in  which  he  had  conducted  his  administration,  which  had  been 
one  of  almost  unshaken  peace  with  foreign  nations,  and  prosperity  at  home. 

But  he  was  not  long  permitted  to  enjoy  the  repose  of  private  life.  In  1830, 
Im  was  elected  to  represent  in  Congress  the  district  in  which  he  resided,  and 
in  December,  1831,  he  took  his  seat  in  the  house  of  representHtives.  He  was 
then  in  the  sixty-fifth  year  of  his  age.  From  that  time,  until  the  day  of  his  death 
be  continued  a  member  of  the  house,  and  one  of  its  most  active  and  indefatiga- 
ble laborers.  His  fervid  eloquence  on  all  occasions  where  his  feelings  were 
warmly  enlisted,  obtained  for  him  the  appollation  of  **  the  old  man  eloquent.'^ 
His  feelings  and  his  exertions  were  ever  enlisted  on  the  side  of  popular  freedom 
and  human  rights ;  and  in  the  national  legislature  he  was  one  of  the  stoutest 
champions  of  the  right  of  petition  in  its  broadest  sense.  He  was  prostrated  by 
paralysis,  while  in  his  seat  in  the  house  of  representatives,  on  the  22d  day  of 
February,  1848;  and  the  day  following  he  yielded  up  his  spirit  to  God,  in  the 
eighty-first  year  of  his  age.     His  last  words  were,  '*  This  is  the  end  of  earth." 

Mr.  Adamswas  of  middle  stature  and  rather  full  person,  and  his  dark,  pene- 
trating eyes  beamed  with  intelligence.  He  had  unbending,  moral,  and  physical 
courage ;  at  all  times  dared  to  maintain  his  opinions  bravely,  and  had  that  kind 
of  persevering  industry  and  ambition  which  made  him  satisfied  with  nothing 
but  triumphant  success.  He  was  often  severe  and  sarcastic  in  his  arguments 
and  criticisms,  and  was  liable  to  do  too  much  for  his  cause ;  yet  he  was  honest 
in  his  motives,  craved  the  right,  sought  the  line  of  duty  with  unbending  upright- 
ness, and  was  doubtless  a  pure  patriot,  and  a  lover  of  his  country  and  race. 
No  man  of  his  generation  was  his  equal  in  political  and  historical  knowledge 
which  made  him  a  giant  in  debate,  invulnerable  oa  all  hands,  and  fortified  by 
iacts  aad  history  in  all  his  positions. 
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'I  lio  Mio«%tor«  of  General  Jackson  were  Scotch  preabyteriane ;  bot  thejr 
•mignued  in  tHe  early  part  of  the  seventeenth  century  to  Ireland,  whence  a 
branch  of  the  family  emigrated  to  America,  in  1765^  and  settled  at  Waxhaw, 
in  South  Carolina.  Andrew  Jackson  was  bom  at  this  settlement  on  the  15thi 
of  March,  1767,  and  his  father  died  a  few  months  afterward,  Andre w^s  mother 
desired  to  educate  him  for  the  ministry  in  the  church,  and  he  began  his  studies 
with  thai  view.  When  nine  years  old,  however,  the  war  of  the  Revolution  com- 
menced ;  and  being  constantly  surrounded  by  the  preparations  of  the  citizens  to 
defend  their  homes  and  firesides,  the  natural  bent  of  his  genius  soon  manifested 
itaelf.  In  1780,  being  then  but  little  more  than  thirteen  years  of  age,  he,  \m 
company  with  an  elder  brother  Robert,  joined  a  corps  of  volunteers  under  com- 
mand of  Col.  Davies,  attached  to  General  Sumter's  brigade.  On  the  6th  of 
Augsst,  1780,  an  action  took  place  at  Hanging  Rook,  in  which  the  Jacksona 
particularly  distinguished  themselves.  In  1781,  both  boys  were  taken  prisoners 
by  a  party  of  dragoons,  and  subjected  to  many  hardships  and  indignities.  At 
length  they  were  released  by  exchange,  arid  with  their  mother  returned  to 
Waxhaw  settlement.  Both  Robert  and  Andrew  were  ill  from  the  effects  of 
the  treatment  they  had  experienced,  and  Robert  died  in  a  few  days  after  reach- 
ing home.  Shortly  afterward,  the  mother  went  to  Charleston  to  minister  to 
some  of  her  relatives  and  friends  confined  in  the  prison-ship  there,  where  alio 
look  a  fever  and  soon  died. 

Thus  left  done  in  the  world,  Andrew,  in  hie  eighteenth  year,  commenced 
he  study  of  the  law,  in  the  winter  of  1784,  and  in  about  two  years  received  m 
Shortly  aftorward,  he  was  appointed  solicitor  of  the  wssten  distrisl 
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of  North  Carolina  (including  what  in  now  Tennessee),  and  in  1788,  he  crossed 
the  meuntains  to  take  up  his  abode  there.  Settled  at  Jonesborough,  he  per* 
formed  several  journeys  through  the  wilderness  to  the  infant  settlements  oo 
the  Cumberland  river,  and  was  frequently  under  arms  to  repel  the  attacks  of 
the  Indians,  and  went  on  several  regular  expeditions  against  them.  By  his 
gallantry  on  these  occasions  he  made  himself  greatly  feared  by  the  Indians, 
who  gave  him  the  soubriquets  of'*  Sharp  Knife,"  and  "  Pointed  Arrow,"  and  at 
the  same  time  became  very  popular  with  the  settlers. 

Mr.  Jackson  finally  determined  upon  fixing  himself  permanently  in  the  vi- 
cinity of  Nashville,  and  took  board  with  Mrs.  Donelson,  the  widow  of  Col.  John 
Donelson,  whose  daughter,  Mrs.  Rachel  Robards,  was  living  with  her  mother. 
Her  husband  was  a  dissipated  character,  and  a  separation  finally  took  place  be- 
tween them.  Robards,  as  it  was  reported,  having  obtained  a  divorce  in  the 
courts  of  Virginia,  Mr.  Jackson  thereupon  proceeded  to  Natchez,  where  the 
lady  then  was,  and  they  were  married  in  the  fall  of  1791,  and  returned  to  Cum- 
berland. 

la  1795  he  was  chosen  a  delegate  to  the  convention  for  forming  a  state  con- 
stitution. The  new  state  of  Tennessee  was  admitted  in  the  Union  on  the  1st 
of  June,  1796,  and  Mr.  Jackson  was  elected  its  first  representative  in  Congress. 
The  next  March  h^  was  elected  by  the  legislature  of  Tennessee  to  the  United 
States  senate,  where  he  remained  a  year,  and  then  resigned.  While  in  Con- 
gress he  acted  uniformly  with  the  democratic  party. 

Soon  after  his  resignation  as  United  States  senator,  Mr.  Jackson  was  ap- 
pointed judge  of  the  supreme  court  of  the  state,  which  ofiice  he  filled  till  1 804, 
when  he  resigned,  and  retired  to  his  plantation  near  Nashville.  He  also  held 
the  commission  of  major-general  of  the  militia. 

In  1812,  upon  the  breaking  out  of  the  war  with  Great  Britain,  Jackson,  at 
the  head  of  the  local  militia  of  Tennessee,  achieved  several  brilliant  victories 
over  the  Indians,  and  in  December  of  the  same  year,  at  the  head  of  twenty-five 
hundred  men,  was  despatched  down  the  Mississippi  for  the  defence  of  the 
lower  country.  The  threatened  attack,  however,  did  not  take  place,  and  the 
volunteers  were  marched  back  to  Tennessee  and  disbanded. 

Abont  this  time  the  Indians  of  the  south,  having  been  for  some  time  in  com- 
munication with  the  northern  tribes,  recommenced  hostilities  in  a  most  fero- 
cious manner — ^having  assaulted  and  captured  Fort  Mimms,  on  the  Mississippi, 
and  captured  three  hundred  persons,  all  of  whom,  including  women  and  chil* 
dren,  were  put  to  death.  Immediately  upon  receipt  of  the  news  of  this  event, 
the  governor  of  Tennessee  called  out  three  thousand  five  hundred  militia,  ap- 
pointing General  Jackson  to  the  command.  He  proceeded  at  once  with  his 
force  to  the  frontiers,  and  in  several  bloody  engagements  completely  vanquished 
the  hostile  Indians,  the  principal  chiefs  coming  in  and  making  their  submission. 

In  1814,  upon  the  resignation  of  General  Harrison,  General  Jackson  was  ap- 
pointed  a  majer-general  in  the  United  States  army.  During  this  year  ha 
proceeded  to  Alabama  and  succeeded  in  negotiating  a  treaty  with  the  Indians, 
accurately  defining  their  boundaries  and  their  future  relations  with  the  United 
States. 

On  the  7th  of  November,  1814,  General  Jackson,  at  the  head  of  three  thou- 
sand men,  on  their  way  to  Mobile,  captured  the  city  of  Pensacola,  then  a  Span- 
ish port,  whose  governor  had  violated  his  neutrality  by  harboring  a  British  fleet 
and  army.  Two  days  afterward,  the  enemy  having  retired,  he  proceeded  to 
New  Orleans,  where  he  arrived  on  the  1st  of  December,  1814.  It  was  gener- 
ally believed  that  a  large  British  force  was  in  motion,  destined  to  the  capture 
of  this  important  city;  and  the  general  made  every  preparation  which  bis 
linuted  means  allowed,  for  its  defence — among  other  things,  suspending  the 
writ  of  habeas  earpuSf  and  declaring  the  city  under  martial  law.    The  fi^itiah 
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force  made  its  appeanuice  early  in  December,  and  on  the  22d  the  firat  engage- 
ment took  place  without  positive  result,  at  a  point  about  nine  miles  below  the 
eity.  On  the  28th«  the  Americans  having  retired  to  their  entrenchments,  four 
miles  below  New  Orleans,  the  British  commenced  a  brisk  cannonading,  which 
continued  without  success  till  the  1st  of  January.  On  the  8th,  General  Pak* 
enham,  with  the  entire  British  army  under  his  command,  numbering  twelve  thou- 
sand  men,  advanced  upon  the  city,  encountering  the  Americans,  about  six  thou- 
sand strong,  intrenched  behind  their  cotton  bales.  The  result  of  this  extraor- 
dinary conflict  is  well  known.  General  Pakenham  was  slain,  with  twenty-fife 
hundred  of  his  men,  while  the  loss  of  the  Americans  was  only  thirteen.  On 
the  1 8th  the  British  hastily  retired  to  their  ships,  and  the  war  was  over.  On 
the  22d  General  Jackson  entered  the  city  with  his  victorious  army,  and  was  re- 
ceived with  enthusiastic  manifestations  of  public  gratitude.  A  grand  Te  Deism 
was  performed  I  the  cathedral,  and  General  Jackson,  after  a  discourse  by 
Bishop  Dubourgf  was  crowned  by  that  venerable  functionary  with  a  wreath  of 
laurel.  Subsequently,  the  general  arrested  M.  Louallier,  a  member  of  the 
legislature,  for  circulating  a  report  that  peace  had  been  established.  Applica- 
tion being  made,  Judge  Hall  issued  a  writ  of  habeas  corpus  in  favor  of  Al. 
Louallier,  which  was  disregarded.  Two  days  after  (Feb.  13)  official  intelli- 
gence of  the  peace  was  received,  and  General  Jackson,  summoned  before 
Judge  Hall,  was  fined  a  thousand  dollars  for  contempt  of  court — which  sum  he 
paid.     About  thirty  years  subsequently  it  was  returned  to  him  by  Congress. 

The  annunciation  of  the  triumphant  defence  of  New  Orleans  was,  in  every 
section  of  the  United  States,  hailed  with  acclamation.  State  legislatures 
expressed  their  approbation  and  thanks  to  General  Jackson,  for  what  he  had 
done.  The  Congress  of  the  United  States  did  the  same,  and  directed  a  gold 
medal  to  be  presented  to  him,  commemorative  of  this  event. 

The  president,  on  the  resignation  of  General  Thomas  Pinckney,  in  1815,  ap- 
pointed General  Jackson  commander-in-chief  of  the  southern  division  of  the 
United  States  army.  In  1818,  he  was  called  to  act  in  conjunction  with  General 
Gaines  in  suppressing  the  depredations  of  the  Seminole  Indians  in  Florida. 
In  the  course  of  the  campaign  he  took  possession  of  St.  Marks,  and  again  of 
Pensacola,  although  in  tfie  possession  of  the  Spanish.  This  act  portended 
trouble  with  Spain,  but  the  speedy  cession  of  Florida  to  the  United  States  re- 
moved all  cause.  On  the  close  of  the  campaign  he  resigned  his  commission 
in  the  army. 

In  1821,  President  Monroe  appointed  him  governor  of  Florida:  and  in  1823 
be  was  offered  the  station  of  minister  to  Mexico,  which  he  declined,  and  the 
legislature  of  Tennessee  elected  him  United  States  senator.  In  1824,  he  was 
one  of  the  five  candidates  fur  president,  receiving  a  larger  popular  vote  than 
any  of  his  competitors ;  but  failing  to  obtain  a  majority,  the  choice  devolved  on 
the  house  of  representatives,  and  Mr.  Adams  was  elected.  The  opposition  to 
Mr.  Adams*8  administration  having  concentrated  upon  General  Jackson,  he 
was  again  presented  as  a  candidate  for  the  presidency,  in  1828,  and  was  elected 
by  a  majority  of  more  than  two  to  one  over  Mr.  Adams.  Just  before  leaving 
his  heme  for  Washington  to  assume  the  reins  of  government,  he  met  with  a 
severe  bereavement  in  the  death  of  his  estimable  wife.  In  1832,  he  was  re- 
elected, and  at  the  close  of  his  second  term,  retired  to  his  private  residence, 
"  the  Hermitage,"  on  the  Cumberland  river,  in  Tennessee,  to  pass  the  remnant 
of  his  days  as  a  quiet  spectator  of  public  events.  The  last  two  years  of  his  life 
he  was  infirm  of  body,  but  retained  his  mental  faculties  undiminished  to  the 
hour  of  his  death,  which  occurred  on  the  8th  of  June,  1845,  in  the  seventy- 
ninth  year  of  his  age.  His  countrymen  throughout  the  United  States  joined 
in  testimonials  of  resiMct  to  his  memory  in  public  obsequies.  A  colossal 
^uestrian  statue  of  Gen.  Jackson,  has  been  erected  at  Washington  to  his  memory. 
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Tke  grtal  political  moasures  which  agitated  tha  eounttj  daring  Jackaon'ii 
•dministratioii,  iovolving  the  tariflf,  the  South  Caroltna  nullification^  the  French 
indemnity,  the  rechartering  of  the  United  States  hank,  the  removal  of  the  de- 
poaites,  the  Cherokee  war,  the  removals  and  appointments  to  office  for  political 
causes,  engendered  the  most  violent  spirit  of  sectional  and  party  strife,  and  will 
long  confuse  men's  judgment  of  the  character  and  ahilities  of  General  Jackson  ; 
tut  all  will  accord  to  him  the  praise  of  great  firmneas,  energy,  decision,  and 
disinterestedness ;  of  remarkable  military  skill,  and  ardent  patriotism.  With 
regard  to  his  qualifications  and  services  as  a  statesman,  his  countrymen  have 
been  and  are  divided  in  opinion.  It  is,  perhaps,  not  yet  time  to  speak  decisively 
.  on  this  point,  but  it  must  be  lei^  for  the  impartial  verdict  of  posterity. 

The  personal  appearance  and  private  character  of  General  Jackson  were 
thun  described  by  his  friend  and  biographer,  Mr.  Eaton,  in  1828:  ^  In  the 
person  of  General  Jackson  is  perceived  nothing  of  the  robust  and  elegant.  He 
la  six  feet  and  an  inch  high,  remarkably  straight  and  spare,  and  weighs  not 
more  than  one  hundred  and  forty-five  pounds.  Ifis  conformation  appears  to 
disqualify  him  for  hardship;  yet,  accustomed  to  it  from  early  life,  few  are  capa- 
ble of  enduring  fatigue  to  the  same  extent,  or  with  less  injury.  His  dark  blu« 
eyes,  with  brows  arched  and  slightly  projecting,  possess  a  marked  expression  ; 
but  when  from  any  cause  excited,  they  sparkle  with  peculiar  lustre  apd  pene- 
tration. In  hia  manners  he  is  pleasing — in  his  address  commanding;  while 
his  countenance,  marked  with  firmness  and  decision,  beams  with  a  strength 
and  intelligence  that  strikes  at  first  sight.  In  his  deportment  there  is  nothing 
repulsive.  Easy,  affable,  and  familiar,  he  is  open  and  accessible  to  all.  In 
fluenced  by  the  belief  that  merit  should  constitute  the  only  diflference  in  men, 
his  attention  is  equally  bestowed  on  honest  poverty  as  on  titled  consequence. 
His  moral  character  is  without  reproach ;  and  by  those  who  know  him  most 
intimately  ho  is  most  esteemed.  Benevolence  in  him  is  a  prominent  virtue 
He  was  never  known  to  pass  distress  without  seeking  to  assist  and  to  relioTe  it " 
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DE   WITT   CLINTON. 

Tbs  truly  illustrious  subject  of  this  sketch  was  born  on  the  3d  of  Marcli, 
1769,  St  Little  Britain,  his  father*s  residence,  in  Orange  county,  New  York. 
His  ancestry  were  distinguished  in  various  ways  for  their  virtues  and  talents. 
He  entered  Columbia  college,  in  the  city  of  New  York,  in  1784,  and  was  ac- 
knowlodged  to  be  the  best  scholar  of  his  class.  He  is  said,  indeed,  to  have 
manifested  at  this  early  age  a  remarkable  quickness  of  perception,  and  a  vigor* 
•us  power  of  intellect,  added  to  a  fine  talent  for  composition  and  extemporane- 
ous debate.  How  nobly  he  subsequently  redeemeld  these  early  pledges  of 
future  greatness ! 

After  having  been  admitted  to  the  legal  profession,  Mr.  Clinton  practised  at 
the  New  York  bar,  till  called  from  that  career  by  his  uncle,  George  Clinton, 
then  governor  of  the  state,  who  appointed  him. his  private  secretary.  In  addi- 
tion to  his  appointment  of  secretary  to  the  governor,  he  was  soon  honored  with 
the  offices  of  secretary  to  the  board  of  regents  of  the  university,  and  of  tho 
board  of  fortifications  of  New  York. 

In  1797,  Mr.  Clinton  was  elected  a  member  of  the  house  of  assembly  for  the 
city  of  New  York,  and  on  the  succeeding  year  was  chosen  a  state  senator.  In 
1801,  we  find  him  a  member  of  the  senate  of  the  United  States.  In  1803, 
he  was  chosen  mayor  of  the  city  of  New  York,  which  office  he  held  till 
1807.  He  was  rechosen  in  1808,  and  with  the  exception  of  one  year  retained 
the  place  till  1815.  It  is  mentioned  of  him  in  this  station,  that  during  the  pe- 
riod when  the  city  was  visited  by  the  pestilence,  in  the  contagiousness  of  which 
he  fully  believed,  he  was  always  present  at  the  deliberations  of  the  common 
council,  and  rendered  his  daily  attendance  at  the  board  of  health,  of  which  bo 
was  the  presiding  officer. 

During  the  years  1815  and  1816,  Mr.  Clinton  was  but  a  private  citisen. 
Leaving  for  a  time  the  political  arena,  he  entered  upon  that  of  letters,  and 
greally  distinguished  himself  in  various  ways.    He  held  a  high  rank  in  manf 
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of  the  societies  for  promoting  benerolent  purposes,  and  for  the  diffosion  of  sci- 
ence. His  exertions  and  influence  at  this  time  were  of  the  most  direct  and 
sensible  benefit  to  many  large  classes  of  society ;  and  to  the  reputation  which 
lie  had  already  acquired  ss  a  statesman,  he  added  that  of  a  scholar,  a  true 
patriot,  and  a  philanthropist.  It  is  impossible  within  our  narrow  limits  to  enu- 
merate the  various  societies  to  which  he  now  belonged,  and  the  many  noble  and 
useful  actions  he  performed,  but  must  refer  to  some  of  the  more  elaborate  roe- 
noirs  of  which  he  has  been  the  subject. 

In  1817,  Governor  Daniel  D.  Tompkins,  of  New  York,  having  been  elected 
to  the  oflice  of  vice-president  of  the  United  States,  Mr.  Clinton  was  first  called 
upon  by  the  people  of  that  state  to  act  as  their  chief  magistrate.  His  term 
of  office  expired  in  1820,  when  he  was  re-elected.  In  1823,  he  voluntarily 
declined  being  a  candidate  at  the  ensuing  election,  and  retired  again  to  the 
ranks  of  private  life.  In  1825,  he  was  appointed  by  President  Adams  minis-* 
ter  plenipotentiary  to  the  court  of  St.  James,  which  post  he  declined,  preferring 
to  remain  at, home.  In  1826,  he  was  once  more  re-elected,  and  remained 
governor  till  the  period  of  his  decease.  He  also  held  the  highest  masonic 
office  in  the  United  States  at  the  time  of  his  death,  to  which  station  he  was 
chosen  in  1816. 

The  great  monument  of  Mr.  Clinton's  fame  is  the  Lake  Erie  and  Champlain 
canals.  Not  that  the  glory  of  the  former  work  is  his  alone— he  pretended  to  no 
such  honor ;  but  without  his  talents,  his  political  influence,  and  his  bold  and 
manly  struggle,  for  this  great  objeclt,  it  would  not  have  been  undertaken  at  the 
time  it  was.  He  put  his  reputation  at  stake  to  accomplish  the  object.  No 
timid,  creeping  politician  would  have  dared  to  risk  so  much.  After  the  canal 
was  decided  upon  (in  1817),  and  after  the  work  had  been  commenced,  there 
were  times  when  his  friends  grew  cold ;  and  some  of  his  coadjutors  were  dis- 
mayed,  while  his  opposers  grew  insolent,  as  the  clouds  thickened  ;  but  Clinton 
never  wavered  in  his  opinions,  nor  relaxed  in  h^s  efforts,  but  in  fact  redoubled 
his  diligence,  and  went  on  to  examine  all  the  minute  details  of  the  work,  until 
its  triumphant  completion,  in  1825. 

On  Monday,  the  11th  of  February,  1828,  after  having  visited  the  capitol  and 
performed  his  usual  duties,  Governor  Clinton  returned  to  his  house  and  retired 
lo  his  study.  He  was  there  suddenly  seized  with  dangerous  symptoms  of  an- 
gina pectoris — rose — spoke  to  his  son,  walked  into  the  hall — relumed  to  his 
chair  in  the  library — and  expired  before  medical  aid  could  be  procured.  Sel- 
dom have  our  countrymen  heard  words  more  startling  and  painful  than  the 
report  which  now  spread  with  rapidity  through  Albany — **  Clinton  is  no  more  ?* 

As  a  philosopher,  a  statesman,  a  writer,  a  scholar,  an  orator,  a  delightful 
companion,  a  correct  citizen,  and  a  pure  and  honest  man,  the  name  of  De  Witt 
Clinton  will  go  down  to  posterity  divested  of  every  reproach.  ''  His  reputa- 
tion," says  Dr.  Hosack,  **  was  not  confined  to  the  country  he  immediately  ben- 
efited by  his  services.  In  the  literary  circles  and  in  the  scientific  institutions 
of  Europe,  his  name  was  familiarly  known  as  among  the  most  eminent  men  of 
his  day.  It  was  an  evidence  of  the  high  estimation  in  which  he  was  held,  that 
he  was  elected  an  honorary  member  of  many  of  the  learned  societies  of  Great 
Britain  and  of  the  continent  of  Europe,  and  that  he  held  an  extensive  corre- 
spondence with  some  of  the  most  distinguished  men  of  the  age.  He  was  an 
honorary  member  of  the  Linnfean  and  the  Horticultural  Societies  of  London, 
and  of  the  Wemerian  Society  of  Edinburgh ;  and  was  in  habits  of  correspond- 
ence with  the  late  Sir  James  Edward  Smith,  the  learned  president  of  the  first, 
and  with  Mr.  Knight  and  Mr.  J.  Sabine,  the  able  officers  of  the  horticultural 
institution." 

Governor  Clinton  was  twice  married,  first  to  Miss  Maria  Franklin,  and,  many 
years  after  her  deceaae,  to  Misa  Catharine  Jonca. 
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Arthur  Wbllsslet,  duke  of  Wellington,  the  fourth  son  of  the  second  eari 
wf  Mornington,  was  born  at  Dangan  castle,  in  the  county  of  Meath,  Ireland, 
May  1,  1769.  He  received  the  first  part  of  his  education,  at  Eton  school,  near 
London,  whence  he  proceeded  to  the  military  college  of  Angiers,  in  the 
department  of  the  Maine  and  Loire,  in  France,  then  directed  by  Pignerol,  the 
modem  Vauban.  In  1787,  when  in  his  eighteenth  year,  Arthur  Wesley  (for 
that  was  the  form  of  his  name  he  at  first  adopted)  was  gazetted  to  an  ensigncy 
in  the  seventy-third  regiment,  and  on. the  following  Chritttmas-day  was  pro- 
moted to  a  lieutenancy  in  the  seventy-sixth.  In  the  succeeding  month,  he 
changed  into  the  forty-first  regiment,  and  on  the  25th  of  June,  was  appointed 
to  the  twelfth  light  dragoons.  In  1791,  he  was  promoted  to  a  company  in  the 
fiftieth  foot;  and  in  1792  he  obtained  a  troop  in  the  eighteenth  light  dragoons. 
At  the  general  election  in  the  summer  of  1790,  he  was  returned  to  parliament 
\  the  borough  of  Trim,  in  the  Irish  county  of  Meath,  the  patronage  of  which 
INionged  to  the  house  of  Mornington.  In  1793,  Captain  Wellesley  was  gazet- 
ted major  of  the  thirty-third  foot,  and,  in  about  fiye  months  afterward,  suc- 
ceeded to  the  lieutenant-colonelcy  of  the  same.  Thus,  in  five  years,  in  which 
he  had  seen  no  active  service,  be  found  himself  the  actual  commander  of  a 
f  eteran  regiment. 
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In  die  following  year,  the  thirty*third  refi[iineiit  recetred  orders  to  join  tbe 
earl  of  Moira*8  expedition  to  the  coasts  of  France,  and  was  actually  embarked 
when  contrary  orders  came,  and  the  vessels  sailed  for  Ostend  to  reinforce  the 
duke  of  York.  The  fate  of  the  war  had  already  been  decided  when  he  arrived 
in  the  Low  Countries ;  and  all  that  remained  to  be  done  was  to  cover,  in  the 
best  possible  manner,  the  retreat  of  the  duke  of  York's  army.  In  this  service 
Lieutenant-Colonel  Wellesley,  who,  as  senior  officer,  commanded  three  bat- 
talions, was  twice  engaged  with  the  enemy. 

Early  in  the  ensuing  spring,  the  thirty-third  embarked  at  Bremen  for  Eng- 
land. Within  four  months  of  iheir  return,  Wellesley  had  reorganized  his  regi- 
ment, and  reported  it  fit  for  service;  and  in  October,  1795,  embarked  with  it 
at  Southampton  for  the  West  Indies,  but  whs  driven  back  by  winds  and  tem- 
pests. In  April,  1796,  the  regiment  sailed  for  the  East  Indies.  Wellesley 
joined  it  st  the  cape,  having  received  his  colonePs  commission,  May  3d. 

In  the  spring  of  1797,  his  brother,,  the  earl  of  Mornirtgton,  better  known  to 
history  as  the  Marquis  Wellpsiey,  was  appointed  governor-general  of  India. 
Shortly  after  the  earPs  arrival  in  India,  it  was  jiulgcfd  necessary  to  make  war 
upon  Tippoo  Sultan,  who,  encouraged  by  promiNes  of  French  aid  and  the  pres- 
ence of  French  officera  in  his  army,  was  iniriguing  against  the  British.  An 
expedition  against  Serin^apatam,  the  supposed  invulnerable  capital  of  the 
Mysore  territory,  was  therefore  organized  under  General  Harris,  and  the 
Nizam's  contingent,  with  which  the  thirty-third  was  incorporated,  was  placed 
under  Colonel  Wellesley.  The  march  to  the  Mysore  capital  was  difficult,  and 
interrupted  by  frequent  collisions  with  the  sultan's  troops.  At  Mallavelly, 
Wellesley's  detachment  had  to  accept  battle  with  Tippoo,  who,  however,  con- 
tinued his  retreat  to  Seringapatam,  after  suffering  a  rapid  defeat.  On  April  3» 
the  march  was  completed  by  the  entire  force,  and  operations  at  once  com- 
menced. OA  the  5th,  Colonel  Wellesley  was  ordered  to  attack,  with  the 
thirty-third  and  two  native  regiments,  a  small  wood,  called  the  Sultaim  Pettah 
Tope,  by  night.  The  darkness  was  intense,  the  terrain  unknown,  and  inter- 
sected with  watercourses.  The  troops  and  their  commander  lost  their  way, 
and  it  was  necessary  to  ahandon  the  attempt.  Twelve  men  of  the  thirty-third 
were  cut  off,  carried  to  Seringapatam,  and,  by  Tippoo's  orders,  barharoosly 
murdered.  Such  a  disaster  might  have  befallen  the  hravest  and  most  expe- 
rienced officer ;  nevertheless,  Wellesley  probably  owed  it  to  his  powerful  con- 
nections, that  it  did  not  become  a  barrier  to  his  future  employment  in  under- 
takings of  great  responsibility.  The  next  day  he  renewed  the  attempt  and 
was  completely  successful.  On  May  4th,  Seringapatam  was  stormed,  upoo 
which  occasion  Colonel  Wellesley  commanded  the  reserve  in  the  trenches. 
Plunder  began  almost  before  the  conquest  was  complete,  and  Colonel  Wellea- 
ley  marched  his  reserve  into  town  to  restore  order.  It  fell  to  his  lot,  in 
company  with  Sir  David  Baird,  to  discover  and  recognise  Tippoo  under  the 
heaps  of  dead.  He  was  at  once  appointed  commander  and  governor  of  Serin- 
gapatam, and  immediately  commenced  his  duties  by  repressing  rapine  and 
punishing  oppression,  whether  by  officers  or  men,  in  that  stern  spirit  of  dis- 
cipline which  always  distinguished  his  command  As  soon  as  the  government 
end  territory  of  Mysore  had  been  settled,  he  was  appointed  to  administer  the 
eflfairs  of  the  whole  district  in  the  name  of  the  puppet*prince,  retaining  hia 
command  in  Seringapatam. 

In  the  beginning  of  September,  1800,  he  left  Seringapatam  for  a  short  lime 
to  arrest  the  course  of  Dhoondiah  Waugh,  a  Mahratta  freebooter,  who  had  col- 
lected about  three  thousand  mounted  followers,  and  dubbed  himself  "  King  of 
the  Two  Worlds.'*  He  speedily  came  up  with  this  force  at  Conaghall,  and  on 
the  10th  of  the  same  month  routed  the  marauders,  and  slew  their  commander 
III  I80i|  he  left  Seripgapatam  a  second  time  for  Trincomalee,  being  ordered  lo 
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join  ft  force  assembled  there  to  set  egsinst  the  Msvritiiis.  Just  dien,  he 
received  an  order  from  England  to  sail  with  three  thouaand  men  from  Bombay 
for  Egypt,  and  decided  to  comply  with  the  latter  of  these  conflicting  injunc« 
tiona,  when  an  attack  of  fever  laid  him  completely  aaide ;  and  on  his  recovery 
he  was  restored  to  the  command  of  the  Mysore  territory,  which  he  held  until 
be  left  India. 

In  April,  1802,  Colonel  Wellesley  was  raised  by  his  brother,  the  governor- 
general,  to  the  rank  of  major-general,  an  occurrence  deserving  of  notice,  as 
die  first  of  his  promotions  which  can  be  connected  in  a|iy  way  with  his  merits. 
In  the  same  year  he  was  called  to  a  far  greater  command  than  had  yet  been 
confided  to  him.     The  Mahratta  war,  the  object  of  which  was  to  break  the 
power  of  Scindiah,  Holkar,  and  the  rajah  of  Berar,  which  was  becoming  dan- 
gerous to  British  interests,  was  resolved.     General  Wellesley,  npon  whom  the 
civil  and  military  authority  had  been  conferred  in  the  provinces  of  the  Nizam 
and  the  Mahratta  states,  took  the  field  against  Scindiah  and  his  alliea,  August  6, 
1803.     Negotiations  proving  fruitless,  Wellesley  marched  upon  the  Pettah  and 
fort  of  Ahmediiuggur  (the  latter  being  the  strongest  in  the  peninsula),  and 
which  he  reached  unopposed  on  the  8th  of  August.     The  fort  was  carried  by 
escalade,  three  hundred  men  having  succeeded  in  mounting  a  bastion,  when  a 
cannon-ball  broke  the  last  ladder,  and  thus  cut  off  all  communication  with 
their  comrades.     They  were,  however,  a  gallant  band,  and  drove  all  before 
them  till  they  reached  one  of  the  gates,  which  they  opened.     Having  thua  let 
in  the  rest  of  the  storming  party,  the  capture  of  the  place  was  immediately 
effected.     The  loss  amounted  to  one  hundred  and  forty  men.     On  August  29, 
1803,  the  English  army  took  peaceful  possession  of  Aurungabad,  a  city  of 
great  extent  and  once  of  truly  eastern  magnificence.     On  September  29,  Col. 
Stevenson,  who  in  the  meantime  had  stormed  the  fort  of  Jaulna,  had  an  inter- 
view with  General  Wellesley,  and  a  joint  attack  upon  the  enemy,  who  was 
encamped  at   Boherdun,  two   marches  distance,  was  decided   upon.      The 
engagement  which  followed  waa  the  famous  field  of  Assays,  where  General 
Wellesley  met  the  Mahratta  army  of  thirty  thousand  horse,  and  twenty  thou- 
aand  infantry,  aupported  by  one  hundred  guns,  with  only  one  thousand  six 
hundred  cavalry,  six  thousand  four  hundred  infantry,  and  seventeen  guns,  and 
totally  defeated  it.     After  this  brilliant  engagement,  General  Wellesley  was 
compelled  to  remain  in  the  neighborhood,  from  the  difficulty  of  finding  a  place 
of  security  for  his  wounded  ;  but  Colonel  Stevenson  was  despatched  to  harass 
the  rest  of  Scindiah's  army,  and  to  take  Asse«*''ghur  and  Burhampour,  all  of 
which  services  he  performed  in  a  moat  satis  nviory  manner.     Scindiah  soon 
became  tired  of  the  war,  and  after  some  weeks  more  had  been  spent  in  manceu- 
treBf  without  coming  again  to  blows,  he  sent  a  vakeel  to  make  his  peace  with 
the  English  government.     General  Wellesley  agreed  to  an  armistice  with  him, 
but  refused  to  suspend  hostilities  against  the  rajah  of  Berar.     Scindiah,  how- 
ever, did  not  act  in  purauance  of  the  stipulation  into  which  he  had  entered, 
namely,  that  he  should  remove  his  troops  twenty  coss  to  the  east  of  ifllichpoor; 
and  accordingly,  on  November  28,  General  Wellesley  attacked  him  at  the  vil- 
lage of  Argaum,  routing  his  troops  with  immense  slaughter,  and  capturing 
thirty-eight  pieces  of  cannon,  all  his  ammunition,  many  elephants  and  camela, 
and  much  baggage.     On  the  12th  of  the  ensuing  month,  General  Wellebley 
laid  siege  on  Gawilghur,  an  important  fortress,  defended  by  strong  works  and 
a  large  number  of  soldiers,  which  was  taken  without  difficulty.     Thia  brought 
the  Mahratu  chieftains  to  reason.     The  rajah  of  Berar  urgently  begged  for  a 
separate  peace,  which  waa  concluded  in  two  daya  afterward,  on  terms  highly 
honorable  and  advantageous  to  the  East  India  company.     Scindiah  aoon  foi> 
lowed  in  the  steps  of  his  late  ally,  and  the  war  waa  thus  brought  to  a  briUiail 
and  successful  termination 
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This  may  be  said  to  have  completed  his  Indian  career ;  for,  although  it  wu 
not  until  March  9,  1805,  that  he  published  a  notification  to  the  troo}»8  that  hie 
resignation  of  the  command  he  had  held  in  the  Deccan  had  been  accepted,  yet 
no  events  occurred,  save  the  reception  of  his  testimonials,  that  need  be  here 
noticed.  He  was  complimented  by  an  Order  in  council  of  the  governor-general 
and  the  court  of  East  Indian  directors,  and  a  sword  was  presented  to  him  by 
the  inhabitants  of  Calcutta,  where,  as  indeed  throughout  the  British  posses- 
sions in  India,  the  most  unbounded  joy  was  caused  by  the  manner  in  which 
the  war  had  been  terminated.  The  thanks  of  pnrliament  were  also  given  to 
the  governor-general  and  to  the  commanders,  officers,  and  soldiers,  who  bad 
served  in  the  campaign.  Wellesley  was  created  an  extra  knight  companion 
of  the  bath,  his  investiture  being  directed  by  the  king  to  take  place  without 
waiting  for  a  vacancy.  Many  addresses  were  presented  to  him  by  various 
public  bodies  in  India,  and  a  splendid  gold  vase,  valued  at  two  thousand 
guineas,  was  given  to  him  with  a  flattering  address,  by  the  officers  of  his 
division  of  the  Indian  army.  Sir  Arthur  embarked  for  England  soon  after, 
and  on  his  arrival  he  was  appointed  to  the  command  of  the  troops  at  Hastings. 
On  April  10,  1806,  he  married  Catherine,  third  daughter  of  the  second  earl  of 
Longford. 

Shortly  afler  his  return  to  England,  he  was  ordered  to  join  the  earl  of  Oath- 
cart  and  Gen.  Don,  who  were  proceeding  with  a  British  force  to  effect  a  junc- 
tion with  the  allied  Austrian  and  Russian  armies  in  what  they  hoped  was  to 
be  a  march  to  Paris.  Cathcart  found,  on  his  arrival,  that  the  battle  of  Auster* 
litz  had  dissipated  these  dreams,  and  that  Augereau  was  advancing  against 
him  with  forty  thousand  men.  He  summoned  a  council  of  war,  in  which  the 
newly-arrived  Indian  general  was  the^youngest  member.  All  the  old  generals 
were  for  immediate  return.  Wellesley  was  for  remaining  and  healing  the 
enemy,  which,  he  maintained,  was  a  practicable  feat,  involving  a  minimum  of 
risk,  since  their  communications  with  the  sea  were  secure.  His  advice  was 
rejected,  with  pity  for  his  rashness  and  inexperience ;  and  he  shortly  after 
returned  to  England.  He  again  took  his  sc^at  in  the  house  of  commons  as 
member  for  Newport,  Hampshire,  .and  was  for  some  time  engaged  in  an 
unpleasant  contest  with  a  Mr.  Paull,  who  had  lately  returned  to  England,  and 
came  forward  in  parliament  as  the  accuser  of  the  marquis  of  Wellesley  and 
his  brother. 

In  1807,  he  accepted  the  Irish  secretaryship,  an  office  whicli  he  discharged 
in  the  spirit  of  a  conquering  soldier.  In  taking  office,  Sir  Arthur  had  stipu- 
lated that  his  ministerial  duties  should  not  interfere  with  his  professional ;  and 
accordingly,  in  the  summer  of  1807,  he  was  once  more  employed  on  active 
service.  Denmark,  a  state  much  too  weak  to  maintain  its  independence  if 
attacked  by  any  of  the  great  powers  then  at  war,  had  been  permitted  to  remain 
in  a  state  of  armed  but  strict  neutrality.  Under  the  pretence  that  this  had  been 
violated  .by  the  French,  England  fitted  out  an  expedition  against  Copenhagen, 
in  which  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley  held  a  distinguished  post.  The  authorities  of 
Copenhagen,  though  closely  pressed  by  sea  and  land-,  obstinately  refused  to 
make  terms  till  September  5,  when  the  conflagration  of  the  city  made  them 
accept  an  armistice.  The  fleet,  which  numbered  sixteen  sail-of-the-line,  nine 
frigates,  fourteen  sloops,  and  many  smaller  vessels,  was  surrendered.  The 
ships,  together  with  ninety  transports,  were  filled  with  naval  stores,  and 
brought  to  England  as  prizes  of  war.  The  next  few  months  were  occupied 
by  Sir  Arthur  in  the  discharge  of  ministerial  duties  in  Ireland. 

The  English  government  looking*  upon  Spain  as  safe  ground  on  which  to 
continue  the  struggle  against  the  principles  of  the  French  revolution,  resolved 
to  send  Sir  Arther  Wellesley  with  an  auxiliary  force  tu  the  peninsula.  Hs 
arrived  at  Coruuna,  July  20, 1808,  but  was  badly  received  by  the  junta,  whichp 
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infataated  by  Dupont's  fooHsb  surrender  of  Baylen,  fancied  itself  sufficiently 
powerful  to  cope  with  the  resources  of  Bonap§rte.  Sir  Arthur  immediately 
left  for  the  Tagus,  and  landed  at  Mondego  bay,  August  3,  1808.  General 
Spencer  joined  him  there,  their  united  forces  amounting  to  twenty  thousand 
meo.  He  at  once  begun  a  rapid  march  along  the  seacoast  toward  the  cap- 
ital of  Portiigal,  without  waiting  for  Sir  John  Moore,  his  superior  officer.  A 
fight  took  place  at  Rolica,  where  General  Laborde  iinsuccessfully  endeavored 
to  oppose  his  advance.  Wellesley  was  pushing  on  to  confront  Junot,  who  had 
left  Lisbon  for  the  purpose  of  driving  the  English  into  the  sea,  when  he 
learned  from  England  that  Sir  Harry  Burrard  would  immediately  arrive  to 
supersede  him  in  the  command.  Sir  Harry  arrived  just  as  Wellesley  had 
planned  the  victory  of  Yimeiro,  saw  it  won,  and  prevented  its  being  followed 
by  the  surrender  of  Lisbon,  which  must  have  ensued  had  Junot's  retreat  been 
cut  off*.  The  convention  of  Cintra  followed,  to  which  Wellington's  assent  was 
required  and  reluctantly  yielded.  After  this,  Wellesley  returned  to  England, 
and  resumed  his  duties  as  Irish  secretary.  Sir  John  Moore's  disastrous  cam* 
paign  followed. 

Another  army  was  organized  in  1809;  and  Wellesley,  resigning  his  secre- 
taryship  and  making  stipulations  against  his  own  supercession,  took  its  com- 
mand, and  arrived  at  Lisbon  April  22, 1809.  Wellesley  found  Soult  secure  at 
Douro,  with  twenty-five  thousand  men,  guarded  by  the  river,  whose  bridges 
bad  been  destroyed  and  boats  secured.  By  an  understanding  with  the  inhab- 
itants, and  with  some  boats  that  had  escaped  the  French,  he  crossed  the  river 
and  took  the  town.  Soult  sacrificed  his  cannon,  baggage,  and  military  chest, 
and  retreated  across  the  mountains  to  Orense,  in  Gallicia,  with  a  loss  of  seven 
thousand  men.  Marshal  Victor,  upon  hearing  of  this  disaster,  joined  King 
Joseph  and  Sebastiani,  and  advanced  upon  the  British.  On  June  27,  the  bat- 
tie  of  Talavera  was  fought,  in  which  the  French,  after  a  terrific  struggle, 
were  driven  over  the  Abenhe.  In  this  action  the  French  had  fif\y-five  thou- 
sand and  the  allied  army  sixty  thousand  men.  Soult,  meanwhile,  had  reor- 
ganized his  forces,  and  was  coming  to  fall  on  the  rear  of  the  British  army 
with  thirty  thousand  men.  Wellesley,  therefore,  withdrew  his  forces  into 
Portugal.  For  this  battle,  and  the  passage  of  the  Douro,  Sir  Arthur  received, 
00  the  20th  of  August,  the  honor  of  a  peerage,  by  the  title  of  Baron  Duuro 
and  Viscount  Wellington.  Parliament  voted  him  thanks  and  a  pension  of 
two  thousand  pounds  a  year. 

The  winter  of  1809-'10  was  passed  in  forming  plans  for  the  defence  of 
Portugal.  The  great  problem  of  strategists  at  that  period  was  the  defence  of 
Portugal  against  an  overwhelming  force.  Lord  Wellington  discerned  a  mode 
in  which  the  object  could  be  attained,  and  he  planned  the  celebrated  lines 
of  Torres  Vedras.  The  semicircle  of  rising  ground  between  the  Tagus  and 
the  sea  were  so  strongly  fortified  as  to  be  rendered  impassable  to  a  foe  of  any 
conceivable  strength ;  and  the  whole  peninsula  upon  which  Lisbon  stands  was 
thus  completely  isolated  and  rendered  perfectly  secure  from  aggression.  The 
defences  consisted  of  ten  separate  fortifications,  mounting  four  hundred  and 
forty-four  guns.  They  formed  two  lines,  the  outer  one  (which  was  nearly 
thirty  miles  in  extent)  having  one  hundred  guns,  and  the  inner  one  (about  eight 
miles  within)  two  hundred  guns,  the  remainder  being  disposed  on  redoubts 
along  the  shores  and  the  river.  In  addition  to  the  fortifications  erected,  moun- 
tains were  scarped,  and  rivers  obstructed,  in  prder  to  render  the  country 
swampy  and  impassable ;  trenches  were  dug,  from  which  concealed  infantry 
might  pour  withering  volleys  on  the  enemy ;  roads  were  blocked  up  outside 
the  lines,  and  new  ones  formed  inside,  so  as  to  make  the  interior  communica- 
tions perfect ;  bridges  were  mined,  ready  for  explosion  ;  and  telegraphs  were 
srected  at '        s  Viedras  and  other  proper  stations.    These  were  placed  under 
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the  direction  of  seamen  firom  the  fleet  which  lay  in  the  Tagus.  The  Prenctif 
nnder  King  Joseph  and  Soull,  having  reconquered  Andalusia,  Massena,  in 
June,  1 810,  advanced  to  drive  the  British  out  of  Portugal.  His  force  amounted 
to  forty-five  thousand  men,  to  whom  Wellington  could  oppose  but  thirty  thoo* 
sand.  Wellington  slowly  retired,  halting  only  once,  at  Busaco,  to  give  battle 
to  the  un8us](^ecfing  enemy,  and  on  the  10th  entered  the  lines  of  Torres 
Vedras.  Massena  halted  when  he  descried  the  bulwark  which  the  English 
had  raised,  and,  having  been  led  into  a  desolated  country,  where  he  was 
unable  to  find  provisions  for  his  army,  retreaied  into  Spain.  In  1811,  the 
terrible  battles  of  Fuentes  d^Onoro  and  Albuera  were  fought,  when  Welling* 
ton  was  victorious.  Massena  was  recalled,  and  Marmont  placed  in  his  stead, 
who,  with  an  army  of  sixty  thousand  men,  met  Wellington  with  his  forces 
divided,  and  compelled  him  to  raise  the  siege  of  Badajoz  and  retreat  into 
Portugal. 

In  1812,  while  the  French  were  in  winter-quarters,  Wellington  managed  to 
surprise  and  take  Ciudad  Rndrigo  and  Badajos.  In  the  begiuuiug  of  July,  the 
opposing  armies  again  approached  each  other  on  the  Tormes,  near  Salamanca. 
After  some  time  had  been  spent  in  manceuvring  on  both  sides,  Wellington, 
unable,  from  want  of  supplies,  longer  to  keep  the  field,  retired  by  the  road  to 
Ciudad  Rodrigo.  Marmont  sent  General  Thomiere  to  turn  the  British  left, 
and  so  cut  off  the  retreat  by  Ciudad  Rodrigo.  Wellington  took  advantage  of 
this  divison  of  the  enemy's  force,  and  attacked  Marinont's  weakened  army. 
The  battle  of  Salamanca  was  then  fought.  The  French  army  was  obliged 
to  retreat,  having  lost  between  fourteen  and  fitleen  thousand  men,  in  slain, 
wounded,  and  prisoners.  On  the  12th  of  August  following  (1812),  the  Brit- 
ish general  made  his  triumphal  entry  into  Madrid,  and  was  immediately 
appointed  generalissimo  of  the  Spanish  armies.  On  the  18th  of  the  same 
month  he  was  created  marquis  of  Wellington  by  the  prince-regent.  Deter* 
mined  to  prevent,  if  possible,  the  junction  of  Soult  and  Suchet  with  Joseph 
Bonaparte,  Lord  Wellington  issued  a  spirited  proclamation  to  the  people  of 
Madrid,  and,  leaving  the  capital,  he  marched  with  a  strong  corps  against 
General  Clausel.  On  the  7th  of  September  he  reached  the  city  of  Valladolid, 
which  Clausel,  however,  had  left  on  the  preceding  day.  The  French  general 
made  an  admirable  retrograde  movement,  and  on  the  16th  took  up  a  strong* 
position  at  Celladad  el  Camino.  The  next  day,  twelve  thousand  Spaniards 
came  up,  and  Wellington  now  offered  battle.  Clausel,  however,  retreated 
through  Burgos,  where  he  was  joined  by  Caffarelli,  to  Briviesca.  On  the  19ih, 
Lord  Wellington  invested  the  castle,  which  was  a  fortress  of  immense  strengthi 
and  was  defended  by  two  thousand  five  hundred  picked  men,  under  General 
Dubreton.  AAer  a  loss  of  three  thousand  men  and  thirty  days,  he  was  obliged, 
on  October  22,  to  relinquish  the  attempt.  On  October  3,  Souham  assumed  the 
command  of  the  French  army,  which  now  comprised  ninety-five  thousand  men, 
and  commenced  a  series  of  offensive  movements.  Wellington  was  compelled 
to  retreat  into  Portugal  with  considerable  loss.  On  November  3,  the  French 
armies  of  the  south  and  centre  united,  and  next  day  re-entered  Madrid. 

The  British  government,  encouraged  by  the  disasters  of  Napoleon  in  Russia, 
sent  over  reinforcement  afler  reinforcement;  and  when  Lord  Wellington  re« 
commenced  active  operations,  he  was  the  commander  of  two  hundred  thousand 
men,  the  finest  force  ever  directed  by  an  English  general.  The  Spanish 
armies  had  been,  likewise,  greatly  improved;  and  the  guerillas,  who  had 
always  been  the  most  useful  native  fci*ce  Spain  was  able  to  bring  into  the  field, 
were  placed  at  Lord  Wellington's  disposal,  and  thus  promised  to  be  of  still 
greater  efiiciency.  Lord  Wellington  put  his  troops  in  motion,  and  effected  a 
junction  with  the  Anglo-Portuguese,  the  Estramaduran,  and  the  Galliciaa 
armies,  on  the  Douro.     All  was  completed  by  June  15,  1813.     The  resah  si 
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iMs  eombimition  wis  to  present «  idms  of  ninety  thousand  men,  sfsinst  whom 
the  French  could  coUect  tt  no  point  more  thsn  two  thirds  of  that  number. 
The  communications  of  the  French  generals  being  cut  off,  thej  hsd  only 
one  resource,  to  retreat  toward  the  P3rrenees.  Madrid  was  abandoned,  and 
Joseph  retired  to  Yittoria,  whence,  greatly  ftiferior  in  number,  and  encumbered 
by  the  Spaniards  and  ^heir  families,  who  had  clung  to  his  cause,  he  was  de- 
feated by  Wellington,  with  the  loss  of  one  thousand  in  prisoners,  four  thousand 
in  killed  and  wounded,  and  an  immense  amount  of  stores,  smmunition,  and 
guns,  besides  fire  millions  five  hundred  thousand  dollars  in  specie,  Joseph's 
sword,  and  Marshal  Jpurdan's  b&ton.  Learing  garrisons  in  Pamplona  and  San 
Sebastian,  which  were  immediately  blockaded,  Joseph  retired  into  France ;  so 
that,  excepting  the  army  in  Catalonia,  the  French  had  been  driven  from  the 
peninsula. 

On  January  1,  1813,  Wellington  had  been  gazetted  to  the  colonelcy  of  the 
royal  regiment  of  horse-guards,  vice  the  duke  of  Northumberland,  who  had 
resigned ;  and,  on  March  4,  he  was  elected  a  knight  of  the  garter.  On  July  3 
the  prince-regent  despatched  him  a  most  flattering  autograph  letter,  in  which 
he  said :  "  You  hare  sent  me,  among  the  trophies  of  your  unrivalled  fame, 
the  staff  of*a  French  marshal,  and  I  send  you,  in  return,  that  of  England." 
On  the  22d  of  the  same  month,  the  cortes  proposed,  and  the  regency  offered 
him,  the  fine  estate  of  Soto  de  Roma,  in  Granada,  "in  the  name  of  the 
Spanish  nation,  and  in  testimony  of  its  sincere  gratitude."  On  July  1,  Soult 
became  Napoleon's  lieutenant,  with  power  to  remove  Joseph,  if  he  thought 
necessary.  On  July  25,  San  Sebastian  was  attacked  ;  on  the  28th,  the  battle 
of  Sorauren  was  won ;  on  August  31,  aAor  three  hours'  fighting,  during  which 
three  thousand  of  the  British  army  fell,  San  Sebastian  was  taken.  On  Octo- 
ber 7,  Wellington  followed  Soult  across  the  Bidassoa,  and  entered  France. 
Bayonne  was  invested,  and  the  battle  of  Orth^s  opened  to  Beresford  the  road 
to  Bordeaux.  The  battle  of  Toulouse,  which  terminated  Wellington's  seventh 
peninsular  campaign,  was  fought  after  Napoleon  had  abdicated. 

Wellington  was  named  embassador  to  the  court  of  France,  and  reached 
Paris  on  May  4,  1814.  From  Paris  he  proceeded  to  Madrid,  and  thence  to 
Bordeaux,  where  he  embarked  for  England,  and  landed  at  Dover  on  the  23d 
of  June.  The  following  morning  he  set  out  for  Portsmouth,  where  ihe  allied 
sovereigns  were  to  witness  a  grand  review.  On  the  28th  he  took  his  seat  in 
the  house  of  lords  for  the  first  time.  On  July  30  the  peace  of  Paris  was  con- 
cluded. In  May  the  prince-regent  had  recommended  that  an  annuity  be 
granted  to  him,  to  support  the  title  of  duke  which  had  just  been  conferred  on 
him,  and  as  a  lasting  testimonial  of  the  nation's  gratitude  and  munificence, 
parliament  accordingly  voted  the  sum  of  four  hundred  thousand  pounds. 

Wellington  was  at  Vienda,  when  the  return  of  Napoleon  from  Elba  called 
him  to  Belgium  to  take  the  command  of  the  Anglo-Batavian  army.  After  the 
battle  of  Quatre-Bras,  on  June  16,  1815,  between  the  Anglo-Batavian  and  a 
part  of  the  French  army,  under  Ney,  Wellington,  learning  the  defeat  of  Blucher 
at  Ligny,  retreated  on  Brussels,  and  on  the  evening  of  the  17th  took  a  posi- 
tion in  front  of  the  village  of  Mont  St.  Jean.  Here  he  arrsnged  with  Bliicher, 
who  had  retreated  to  Wavre,  that  either  party  who  was  attacked  by  Napoleon 
was  to  resist  to  the  last,  and  that  the  other  was  to  manoBUvre  so  as  to  fall  upon 
his  flank.  On  the  same  evening,  the  emperor  took  up  his  position  at  La  Belle 
Alliance,  a  farm  a  little  in  advance  of  Planchenois.  The  memorable  battle  of 
Waterloo  followed  on  the  1 8th.  The  details  of  that  engagement  are  the  prov- 
ince of  history :  suffice  it  to  say,  that  the  troops  under  Wellington  were  engaged 
in  resisting  the  attacks  of  the  veterans  of  Napoleon  from  eleven  o'clock  in  the 
morning  till  near  seven  in  the  evening,  when,  by  the  timely  arrival  of  the 
Prussian  troops  under  Bulow  and  Blucher,  the  French  were  completely  routed* 
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ftnd  the  fate  of  Napoleon  was  sealed.  Paris  capitulated  to  Wellington  and 
Blucher  on  July  3,  18]  5.  The  English  fieLd-marshal  was  appointed  to  com- 
mand the  allied  army  of  observation ;  and  on  the  final  evacuation  of  France, 
November  1,  1818,  he  returned  to  England.  Another  two  hundred  thousand 
pounds  had  been  granted  him  by  parliament  in  1815.  The  remainder  of  his 
career  belongs  to  civil  history. 

In  December,  1818,  he  entered  Lord  LiverpooPs  cabinet  as  master-general 
of  the  ordnance.  In  1826,  he  went  to  St.  Petersburg  on  a  special  embsiisy. 
In  1827,  he  was  appointed,  with  Sir  Robert  Peel  and  other  leading  members 
of  parliament,  one  of  the  commissioners  of  Indian  affairs.  The  duke  of  York 
dying  on  January  5,  the  duke  of  Wellington  was  appointed,  on  the  24th,  his 
successor  as  commander-in-chief  and  colonel  of  the  first  grenadier  guards. 
On  March  10,  he  was  installed  in  the  ofiice  of  high-constable  of  the  Tower, 
and,  at  the  same  time,  cusios  roiulorum  of  the  Tower  Hamlets.  Lord  Liver- 
pool having  died  on  February  17,  the  king  nominated  Mr.  Canning  as  his  suc- 
cessor. Upon  this,  the  duke  of  Wellington  (and  six  others  of  the  principal 
members  of  the  old  cabinet)  retired,  resigning  also  the  command  of  the  army. 
Mr.  Canning  died  in  August  and  was  succeeded  by  Lord  Goderich,  and  the 
duke  accepted  once  more  the  command  of  the  army,  but  without  a  seat  in  the 
cabinet.  Lord  Goderich  soon  resigned  office,  and  the  duke  of  Wellington 
was  instructed  to  frame  a  cabinet,  at  the  same  time  resigning  his  command  of 
the  army.  In  ]  828,  he  carried  the  repeal  of  the  test  and  corporation  acts, 
and  in  1 829  the  catholic  emancipation  bill,  though  he  had  at  first  opposed  this 
measure  in  accordance  with  his  conservative  principles  of  clinging  to  old  sys- 
tems as  long  as  they  could  be  maintained,  and  then  accepting  the  new.  On 
the  breaking  out  of  the  French  revolution  came  a  demand  for  reform  in  England  ; 
this  he  refused,  the  ministry  were  defeated,  and  he  resigned  the  premiership  in 
October,  1830.  The  passage  of  the  reform-bill,  in  1832,  terminated  his  active 
political  life,  although  he  held  for  a  short  time  the  post  of  secretary  of  foreign 
afiairs,  in  Sir  Robert  Peel's  cabinet  in  1834,  and  again  in  1841  was  in  the 
cabinet  without  office,  and  supported  him  in  the  repeal  of  the  corn-laws.  In 
1842  he  was  once  more  appointed  to  the  command  of  the  army,  which  post 
he  held  at  the  time  of  his  decease.  He  died  suddenly,  afler  a  succession  of 
fits,  on  the  14th  of  September,  1852,  at  the  age  of  eighty-three  years. 

The  year  1769  will  be  long  remembered  as  the  one  which  gave  birth  to 
two  mighty  combatants — Napoleon  and  Wellington.  As  the  representatives 
of  two  great  ideas,  conservatism  and  progress,  their  stupendous  struggle  has 
no  parallel  in  either  ancient  or  modern  times.  It  is  said  that  Wellington  never 
wrote  a  despatch  in  which  the  word  dui^f  did  not  occur,  and  that  Napoleon 
never  wrote  one  in  which  the  word  glory  was  wanting.  That  was  the  differ- 
ence between  the  two  men,  and  between  the  two  countries  to  which  they  be- 
longed. As  a  mere  general,  the  duke  of  Wellington  was  immeasurably  the 
inferior  of  Napoleon.  Napoleon  displayed  more  genius  in  any  one  campaign 
than  Wellington  did  in  his  whole  life.  But  the  inflexible  man  of  dott  tri- 
umphed, at  length,  over  the  brilliant  man  of  glory.  The  duke,  however,  was 
admirably  fitted  by  nature  to  command  an  English  army,  as  was  his  great 
antagonist  to  lead  the  soldiers  of  France.  Brief  and  plain  in  speech,  vigorous 
in  enforcing  obedience,  doing  equal  justice  to  all  ranks,  his  soldiers  knew 
what  to  expect  from  him,  and  could  govern  their  conduct  accordingly.  He 
was  a  hard,  tough,  persistent,  indefatigable  man,  of  incorruptible  fidelity,  with 
a  clear,  sagacious,  and  straightforward  intellect.  Truth  and  duty  were  his 
guiding  principles  ;  and,  in  the  exercise  of  these,  he  was  well  named  "  The 
Iron  Duke.**  Besides  the  numerous  honors  bestowed  on  him  in  England,  he 
received  twenty-three  distinctive  titles  from  the  sovereigns  of  Europe. 
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Napolson  Bonhpartb,  emperor  of  the  French,  king  of  Italy,  ftc^  wis  bom 
•s  Ajaccio,  in  the  island  of  Corsica,  August  15,  1769.  His  father,  Charles 
Bonaparte,  was  an  advocate  of  considerable  reputation,  and  his  mother,  whose 
maiden  name  was  Marie  Letitia  Ramoline,  was  well  descended,  remarkable 
for  beauty,  strong-minded,  and  accomplished.  Napoleon  was  their  second 
child,  Joseph,  afterward  king  of  Naples  and  of  Spain,  being  his  senior.  He 
waa  educated  at  the  military  school  of  Brienne,  in  France,  from  1779  to  1784. 
His  conduct  there  was  unexceptionable.  He  seems  to  have  cultivated  mathe- 
matics more  than  any  other  branch  of  study.  He  was  fond  of  the  history  of  great 
men,  and  Phitarch  appears  to  have  been  his  favorite  author,  as  he  is  with  most 
yovag  persons  of  an  animated  character.  For  languages  he  manifested  little 
taste.  He  made  himself  well  acquainted  with  the  French  classics.  From  the 
military  school  at  Brienne  he  went  with  high  recommendations  to  Uiat  of  Paris. 
In  1786  he  commenced  his  military  career,  being  appointed  in  that  year  second 
lieiflenant  in  the  regiment  of  artillery  La  F^re,  after  a  successful  examinationt 
one  year  after  the  death  of  his  father.*  While  at  the  school  in  Paris,  young 
BoMparte  expressed  a  decided  dislike  of  the  discipline  and  mode  of  living 
there,  which  he  thought  by  no  means  fitted  to  prepare  the  pupils  for  the  privik 
tione  of  a  military  life. 

Napoleon,  then  twenty  years  of  age,  was  at  Paris  at  the  epoch  of  the  10th 
of  Avgust,  1789.  In  September  he  returned  to  Corsica.  The  celebrated  Cor- 
sican  patriot,  Paoli,  formerly  a  lieutenant-general  in  the  service  of  France,  had 
BMiiwhile  been  proscribed, with  twenty  other  generals,  as  a  traitor,  and  a  priM 
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set  on  bis  bead.  In  May,  1793,  Paoli  raised  tbe  standard  of  rerolt  to  secnn 
his  own  safety,  and  threw  off  the  yoke  of  the  convention.  He  assembled  i 
consults  of  the  Corsican  malcontents.  Bonaparte  openly  opposed  the  views  of 
Paoli,  and  a  war  broke  out  between  the  sdherents  of  that  leader  and  those  of 
France.  Many  excesses  were  committed,  snd  Paoli  went  so  far  as  to  make 
aitempts  upon  the  persons  of  young  £onaparte  and  his  family.  But  Bonapaite 
succeeded  in  conducting  them  safely  to  France,  where  they  retired  to  La  Vt- 
lette,  near  Toulon,  and,  at  a  later  period,  to  Marseilles.  In  the  same  vessel 
with  the  Bonapartes  were  the  commissioners  of  the  convention  and  the  French 
troops.  It  was  the  persuasion  of  Joseph  Bonaparte,  one  of  the  members  of  the 
departmental  administration  at  the  time  of  Paoli's  revolution,  that  engaged  his 
family  in  the  French  cause,  and  thus  had  an  important  influence  on  the  future 
career  of  his  brother. 

Napoleon  proceeded  to  Nice,  to  join  the  fourth  regiment  of  artillery,  in  which 
he  had  been  made  captain.  This  was  in  the  year  1793,  when  the  mountain 
party  of  the  French  convention  developed  its  energies  by  an  unexampled  ra** 
pidity,  by  an  equally  unexampled  system ;  and,  finding  no  foundation  for  a 
rational  liftierty  on  the  first  emersion  of  the  country  from  the  corruption  and 
tyranny  of  centuries,  strove  to  save  it  by  terrorism.  The  evident  talents  of  the 
young  oflicer  commended  him  to  the  leaders  of  the  convention.  He  was  pres- 
ent at  the  affair  of  Lyons,  and  soon  after,  having  obtained  the  chief  command 
of  tbe  besieging  batteries  before  Toulon,  contributed  greatly  by  his  activity  and 
courage  in  expelling  tbe  English  and  royalists  from  that  city.  For  bis  impor- 
tant services  on  thrs  occasion*  he  was  made  a  general  of  brigade  in  1794.  The 
same  year  he  defended  the  convention  against  the  revolt  of  the  sections  of  Paris, 
whose  greatly  superior  forces  he  defeated  and  dispersed  with  a  few  batulions 
of  regular  troops,  and  a  small  park  of  artillery  hastily  brought  from  Fontaine- 
bleau,  and  judiciously  placed  in  the  avenues  leading  to  the  halls  of  the  coih 
▼ention. 

In  March,  1796,  Napoleon  married  Josephine  ;*  and,  partly  through  her  in- 

*  JosRPHiNK,  empreM  of  France  and  qtw^n  of  ftfify,  waa  w>m  at  Hartiniqoe,  ooe  of  the  West  Isdit 
Mauds  belonging  to  France,  in  the  year  1763.  atir)  lx>ra  the  name  from  her  parents  of  Uoai  Taschir 
DK  LA  Paokrie.  While  very  yoaug,  ahe  waa  taken  by  her  fariier  lo  Freoce.  ft)  be  the  br4de  of  the 
▼iscouut  de  Beaabamoia — a  marriage  having  been-  arranged  by.  the  two  familiea  when  tbe  marqoif 
Beaaharnois  was  guvernorgeneral  of  the  Amilles.  They  were  accordingly  married;  and,  in  the 
enjoyment  of  each  other's  society,  they  lived  beloved  and  reapected,  while  Jbsephme  became  the 
mother  of  two  chtldieDr  Bogeoe  and  Hortense  (the  former  of  whom  became  a  distingDiahed  general 
and  viceroy  of  Italy  onder  Napoleon,  and  the  latter  the  wife  of  Looia  Bonaparte,  king-  of  Holland,  and 
coniK-qiiently  mother  to  Kmperor  Loata  Napoleon).  Prompted  by  fiiial  attadiment,  nte  went,  in  1797, 
to  Martinique,  to  attend  upon  her  mother  m  aiokness ,  and  having  taken  her  daughter  with  her,  alir 
remained  in  the  island  three  years.  Tbe  sadden  rising  of  the  odoDy,  howeverr  obliged  her  to  quit  it 
for  France,  with  snch  haste,  as  net  to  allow  of  her  taking  leave  of  her  parent.  After  efihcting  her 
csca|ie,  and  sarmoanting  nomerous  obstaclea,  Madame  Beaohamois  began  to  eSperienoe  tbe  horrotr 
of  the  French  Revolatk>ii ;  and  soon  aaw  her  husband,  who  had  used  erwf  exertion  at  the  h^ad  of 
the  French  army  on  the  Rhine,  dragged  to  a  prison,  and  thence  to  the  scaffold.  She  was  also  inclode^ 
in  the  liat  of  proscription  :  bat  the  death  of  her  haabnnd  redaced  her  to  sach'a  state,  that  she  coold  not 
be  removed,  and  lo  this  chcamstance  she  owed  her  deliverance.  Robespierre  it  length  perished,  ao^ 
die  viscoantesB  was  delivered  from  prison  by^  TaUien.  who  waa  never  forgetten  bv  her.oor  by  Roeena 
from  whom  he  received  a  conaiderable  pensMn  till  his  death.  Josephine  was  indebted  to  Barrasfar 
tbe  reetoralioD  of  a  part  of  the  property  of  lier  bosband  ;  and  at  his  house,  after  the  1 3th  Vi^idemiiireb 
she  met  OenemI  Bonaparte,  who  \^s  deahoos  of  seeing  her,  in  coaseqaence  ef  her  son  Rocene,  thea 
fifteen  years  old,  presenting  himself  befiire  tbe  general,  to  solicit  that  the  sword  which  had  belonged 
to  his  father  misht  be  given  to  him.  Bonsparte  from  the  first  was  favorably  impressed  toward  the 
«  widow;  and  his -attachment  strengthening  at  eveiy  succeed ing  interview,  he  married  her.  In  17Jf. 
From  that  dav  it  became  her  practice  to  encoarsj^e  him  thimigb  dangera,  and  atiodemte  his  feeKnga  b 
the  hoar  of  victory.  When  her  bosband  was  raised  to  the  cousalate,  her  beneficent  disposition  dif' 
played  itself  in  a  thoosand  ways:  to  her.  many  j^migranU  owed  their  restoration ;  she  encoaraired  the 
■rta,  snd  rewarded  Industry ;  her  life^n  short,  was  one  continued  act  of  benevolenoe  towani  ber  fellow^ 
creatarea ;  so  that  Bonaparte  frequently  oWierved  to  her,  ••  I  can  win  battlea,  hot  you  wia  hearta" 
Her  great  mind  looked  to  the  glory  of  Francse,  and  tbe  fame  of  her  husband,  as  tbe  two  most  deiireUs 
objecu.  Alter  Napoleoo  became  emperor,  a  divnroe  was  a  subject  to  which  his  friends  advised  MOi 
bat  wbteh  he  at  firit  declined  Josephine  had  been  crowned  empress  of  France  at  Paris,  and  qvs«« 
"  *  "    >»e  waa  made » 

aacrifire  htr'p^  ' 


•f  Italy  at  Milan     When  Napoleon  became  deairoua  of  marrying  a  princess,  and  she  waa  made  » 
«MiiMdwiihliMwiriMio#lheMtkNivatudiB8aaneoat«>r,ifae  nob^  rasolTed  fo  aacrific 
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ffuence,  he  was  Aow  appointed  to  the  command  of  the  army  of  Italy.  In  be- 
•fi>\fing  on  him  this  important  command,  the  convention  informed  him  that  thej| 
could  give  him  troops,  but  neither  money  nor  supplies  for  the  army.  *'  Giva 
tne  men  enough,**  replied  the  young  genera^  "  and  t  will  answer  for  the  result.^ 
Some  of  the  members  venturing  to  remind  him  of  his  youth  on  assuming  so^ 
important  a  trust,  hB  instantly  replied,  "  In  one  year  I  shall  be  old  or  de^  !''• 
In  three  days  after  his  marriage,  he  set  out  for  Nice ;  and  taking  the  command 
of  an  army  of  sixty  thousand  men,  half  armed  and  in  want  of  every  necessary,, 
he  speedily  defeated  the  troops  of  the  king  of  Piedmont,  detached  him  from  i\^e^ 
Austrian  alliance,  and  dictated  terms  of  peace,  in  his  own  name,  highly  advan<^ 
tageous  to  France.  Having  despatched  a  courier,  with  a  copy  of  the  treaty  to. 
the  directory  at  Paris,  NapoleOn  with  his  legions  now  swept  like  a  torrent 
down  the  Alps,  and  entered  the  fertile  plains  of  Lombatdy.  WTth  far  inferior, 
forces,  he  outnfianopuvred  the  Austrians,  gained  many  victories,  and  on  tlie  lOih 
of  May  made  **  the  terrible  passage  of  the  bridge  of  Lodi^  at  the  head  of  his 
grenadiers,  amid  a  perfect  storm  of  grape-shot,  and  routed  the  Austrians  with^ 
great  slaughter.  This  daring  feat  caused  the  French  soldiers  to  give  their, 
commander  the  soubriquet  of  ^'  the  Little  Corporal.^  His  victories  of  Lonado,^ 
Castiglione,  Reverado,  Ijassano,  Sangiorgo,  and  Areola,  closed  1796,  The 
following  year.  Napoleon  having  taken  Mantua  and  other  strongholds.  Pope 
Pius  VII.  sued  for  peace.  The  republic  of  Venice,  however,  raised  an  army  of 
sixty  thousand  men,  refused  the  French  alliance,  afid  demanded  neutrality. 
This  was  granted,  coupled  with  a  statement  of  the  consequences  which  wpuld 
follow  a  breach  of  faith  on  the  part  of  the  Venetians.  Napoleon  now  resolved 
to  march  directly  upon  Vienna,  and  thus  bring  the  war  (o  a  speedy  close.  Ac- 
cordingly, leaving  a  garrison  of  ten  thousand  men  in  Italy,  he  pursued  the  re-| 
treating  Austrians,  overtook  and  signally  defeated  them  at  Tagliamento  and  in 

▼nte  feelings  OB  the  alttr  of  Fmnce;  «i)d  giving  the  arehdacheafl^  M«ria  Losin.  credit  for  «]]  tba* 
esiimable  qaalitiHs  which  the  knew  were  reqaisite  to  the  happiness  of  NiipoleoD,ibe  oopsented  to  the 
aauriafe.    She,  however,  would  not  follow  tne  wishes  of  her  children,  who  were  anxions  that  she 
ifauuld  qah  France;  hot  retired  to  her  beaotifol  seat  of  Maiaaaisost  with  the  title  of  emprew-qoeeo- 
dowager     AlVer  visiting  her  danghter-in-law,  the  vice-qaeen  of  Italy,  she  retamed  to  the  former  strat  f 
t«f  her  hspj^nesa.  and  pamed  oer  tsste  for  botany.    Bnt  however  oomplaoently  she  might  regard  ^ 
Napoleon'a  narriage  whh  Maria  Loaiaa,  Josephine  lelt  that  Ibe  associations  connected  with  Malmni- 
Bon  were  too  painful  fur  her  to  bear,  and  for  a  time  she  retired  to  a  beaotlAil  seat  at  Navarre,  a  prra- . 
ent  frona  Napoleon,  aitaated  abont  thirty  miles  from  Paris,  where,  with  her  annuity  of  two  hundred  t 
tboasand  dollars,  bestowed  from  the  time  of  her  divorce,  she  exercised  her  anboanded  love  of  charity, 
and  was  everywhere  called  "  the  friend  of  the  poor."    One  day,  having  given  m  large  sam  to  a  His* 
treased  woman,  tlie  latter  ran  after  her,  begging  to  know  the  name  of  her  benefactress    The  reply  waa' 
aimple  and  tonching :  **  I  am  poor  Josephine!"    She  was  doomed  to  see  the  destruction  of  that  thmne 
oo  which  she  had  once  sat ;  Naiioleon's  exile  to  Elba  drew  from  her  expressions  of  tbe  most  poignant 
regret.    The  allied  sovereigns  treated  her  with  the  most  Mspectfut  distinctioD.    The  emperor  Al««x- 
inder,  through  v^-hose  argent  solicitations  she  had  again  taken  up  her  residence  at  Malmaison,  sent  bis 
physidao.  and  visited  her  cAen  in  pereoni  repeatedly  promising  ois  protection  to  her  children ;  but  her 
nealtb  rapfdly  declined,  and  a  sudden  inflammation  of  the  throat  terminated  her  life  on  the  89th  of  May, 
1614,  at  the  ag^  of  fifly-one.^The  dignified  and  noble  traits  of  Josephine's  character  gave  her  a  more 
eofltnillittg  influence  over  the  strong  will  of  Napoleon  than  was  possessed  by  any  other  mind  ;  he  ofrea 
coQaalte<l  her  tn  mattprs  of  vtate,  and  was  frequently  guided  bv  her  counsels.    The  cfirreapondence  * 
between  them  after  their  divorce,  and  which  waa  ooniioued  nntil  the  latest  hoar  of  her  life,  nows  that  . 
no  eatrani^ement  tiHowed  t!he  act ;  Nspoleon  visited  her  frequently,  and  in  his  campaigns  she  wsn  the    . 
first  to  he  apprized  of  their  remits.     Toe  attachment  ahe  bore  to  him  constitnted  the  chief  happineas 
of  her  existence.    Napoleon  has  led  oo  record  his  estimatkni  of  her  character  in  the  fbUowing  worda : 
**  Political  motives  induced  me  to  divorce  Josephine,  whom  I  moat  tenderly  luvcd.    She,  poor  woman, 
fartanaMv  lor  herself,  died  In  time  to  prevent  ner  from  witncsaing  the  Isst  of  my  misfortanes.     Af\er 
her  feroibie  separation  from  me.  ahe  avowed,  in  moat  feeling  terms,  her  ardent  desire  to  shsre  with  roe 
aay  exile  [to  filbs],  and  extolled,  with  many  tears,  both  myself  and  my  conduct  to  her.    The  English 
have  represented  roe  aa  a  monster  of  cruelty.    Is  this  the  result  of  the  conduct  of  a  merciless,  a nfet'llng 

^rram  T    A  man  is  known  by  bis  treatment  of  his  wife,  of  his  friends,  and  of  tho«e  under  him 

Josephine  waa  the  most  graceful  lady  and  the  beat  woosan  in  France.  I  never  as  w  her  act  inelegantly 
daring  the  whole  time  we  lived  together.  8he  poasessed  a  perfect  knowledge  of  the  differeui  shades 
ofay  character,  and  evinced  the  most  exquisite  Uctin  turning  this  knowledge  to  theb*^  acnmnt.  . . 
A  son  by  Josephine  would  have  made  me  happy,  and  would  have  secured  the  soncessif'n  of  my  dy- 
wsiy.  The  French  would  have  loved  him  very  much  better  than  they  could  the  aon  of  Maria  Louisa, 
%nd  I  never  would  have  put  my  foot  on  that  abyss,  covered  with  flowers.  v%  hich  >*  as  my  niin.  Lrt  no 
sue.  aAer  this,  rely  upon  the  wisdom  of  hnmaa  oombiDationi ;  let  no  one  venture  to  presume,  before  lit 
doae^  apoo  the  bappweai  or  miseiy  of  life  1" 
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•everal  other  eqgaireinentt ;  and  forcing  thetai  through  the  sorges  of  the  AI|mh 
fouted  the  archduke  Charles  (brother  of  the  emperor),  and  sent  him  with  hie 
iying  colamne  along  the  great  road  to  Vienna.  Already  was  the  city  filled 
frith  conetemation  :  the  royal  family  hastily  embarked  on  the  Danube,  among 
erhom  was  the  archduchess  Maria  Louisa,  then  a  child  of  six  years,  fleeing  ia 
terror  from  that  dread  man  who  thirteen  years  later  was  to  lead  her  to  the  alt&r. 
The  French  army  having  approached  within  thirty  miles  of  the  capital,  a  truce 
was  agreed  upon,  and  negotiations  for  peace  commenced,  Napoleon  being  seated 
vpon  one  side  of  a  long  table,  and  four  Austrian  commissioners  on  the  other. 
By  this  treaty  (of  Campo  Formio)  the  boundary  of  France  was  extended  to  the 
Rhine,  and  tne  rarious  changes  of  Napoleon  in  Italy  recognised,  while  Austria 
was  nQowed  to  exercise  soTereignty  over  a  portion  of  the  Venetian  provinces. 
During  the  ne^tiation,  the  Austrian  commissioners  assumed  a  menacing  tone  ; 
upon  which  Napoleon  rose,  seized  a  beautiful  porcelain  vase  from  a  sideboard, 
and  exclaimed  vehemently :  *'  Gentlemen,  the  truce  is  at.  an  end — it  is  broken 
already. . .  .  But,  remember,  that  in  three  months  I  will  break  your  monarchy 
in  pieces  as  I  now  break  this  bit  of  porcelain  !**  Saying  this,  he  dashed  the 
rase  m  fragments  on  the  floor;  then,  mounting  his  horse,  spurred  to  his  head* 
quarters,  and  sent  a  despatch  to  Charles,  announcing  that  hostilities  would  re- 
commence in  twenty-four  hours.  The  terrified  commissioners  at  once  yielded, 
and  the  treaty  was  signed. 

Napoleon  now  hurried  back  to  chastise  the  Venetians,  who,  taking  advantage 
of  his  absence,  together  with  false  reports  of  his  defeat,  had  incited  insurrec- 
tions, and  massacred  many  soldiers  of  the  French  garrison.  The  senate,  ia 
great  fear,  sent  enormous  sums  to  the  directory  at  Paris,  and  despatched  three 
commissioners  to  Napoleon  to  sue  for  mercy,  but  without  avail.  He  sternly 
rebuked  them«  exclaiming,  '*  Not  for  the  wealth  of  all  Peru  would  I  overlook 
your  crimes.  You  have  broken  your  word  ;  you  have  murdered  my  children. 
Oo!  the  lion  of  St.  Mark  must  lick  the  dust!**  He  thereupon  entered  the  city 
and  overthrew  the  Venetian  republic.  Having  humbled  the  Austrians,  reduced 
ftU  Ital^  to  obedience,  and  sent  vast  treasures  of  art  to  embellish  Paris,  Napo* 
leon  himself  now  repaired  in  triumph  to  the  directory.  Before  leaving  Italy, 
the  emperor  of  Austria  offered  him  a  principality  containing  two  hundred  thou- 
•end  inhabitants,  but  Napoleon  declined  the  alluring  bait,  replying  that  whatever 
ke  received,  must  be  at  the  hands  of  the  French  people. 

Thus  disengaged,  a  new  theatre  for  the  display  of  his  genius  presented  itself. 
With  a  large  fleet,  and  forty  thousand  troops  on  board  the  transports,  he  set  sail 
for  the  intended  conquest  of  Egypt  in  May,  1798.  On  his  way  thither  he  took 
Malta:  and  on  the  22d  of  September  we  find  him  celebrating  the  battle  of  the 
Pyramids  at  Grand  Cairo,  but  his  progress  was  checked  by  the  British  under 
Sir  Sidney  Smith  at  St.  John  d'Acre.  The  various  reverses  which  the  French 
army  continued  to  meet  with,  coupled  with  the  fact  that  his  presence  seemed 
necessary  at  home,  induced  Bonaparte  to  embark  secretly  for  France,  accom* 
panied  by  a  few  officers  wholly  devoted  to  him,  and  to  leave  his  brave  but  shat- 
tered army  to  the  care  of  General  Kleber. 

Napoleon  landed  at  Frejus,  in  October,  1799 ;  hastened  to  Paris ;  overthrew 
the  directorial  government ;  was  appointed  one  of  the  three  consuls  for  the 
administration  of  the  government  (his  colleagues  being  the  abbe  Sieyes  and 
Roger  Duces,  who,  however,  were  mere  ciphers),  and  entered  upon  his  dutiee 
November  17.  On  the  15th  of  December  he  was  appointed  consul  for  ten 
years,  having  two  colleagues  with  little  authority.  Having  restored  peace  in 
La  Vendue,  Napoleon  now  led  a  powerful  army  over  the  Alps ;  beat  the  Aiia- 
Irians  at  Ramaao  and  Montebello,  and  fought  the  celebrated  battle  of  Marengo 
(June,  1800).  By  these  decisive  victories,  he  once  more  became  master  of 
'Ibo  whole  of  Italy*  which,  during  hia  absence  in  Egypt,  had  been  overran  by 
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die  allied  Anstri&D  and  Raasian  armies  under  Suwarrow.  A  peace  with  Auap 
tria  followed  theae  aucceaaea ;  and,  aoon  afVer,  the  preliminariea  of  a  treaty  wer^ 
negotiated  with  England.  On  the  2d  of  Auguat,  1602,  he  was  elected,  by  a 
▼ote  of  the  people,  consul  for  life. 

On  the  29th  of  May,  1804,  Napoleon  waa  raised  to  the  imperial  dignity; 
and  in  December  was  crowned,  with  hia  empress  Josephine,  by  Pope  Pius 
YIII.  Here  we  must  notice  an  incident  too  striking  to  be  overlooked.  As 
soon  as  the  holy  pontiff  had  blessed  the  crown,  the  emperor,  without  waiting 
for  the  remainder  of  the  ceremony,  eagerly  seized  it,  and  putting  it  firat  upon 
his  own  head,  afterward  placed  it  on  the  head  of  Josephine. 

Napoleon  now  seriously  meditated  the  invasion  of  England,  aaaembling  a 
numerous  flotilla,  and  collecting  two  hundred  thousand  troops,  which  were  en* 
camped  in  the  neighborhood  of  Boulogne,  ostensibly  for  that  purpose;  but 
Anatria  and  Russia  appearing  in  arms  against  him,  and  the  battle  of  Trafalgar 
having  nearly  annihilated  the  French  navy,  he  abandoned  the  design,  and, 
leaving  the  English  cabinet  in  doubt  as  to  his  next  movement,  marched  bis 
troops  with  surprising  celerity  to  the  banks  of  the  Danube.  Having  won  the 
battles  of  Wertinghen,  Gurtsburgh,  Memminghen,  Elchingen,  and  captured  the 
fortress  of  Ulm,  with  Mack's  entire  force  of  forty  thousand  men,  on  the  llih  of 
November,  1805,  the  French  army  entered  Vienna:  the  memorable  battle  of 
Aasterlitz  took  place  on  the  2d  of  December,  resulting  in  the  overwhelming 
defeat  of  the  united  Austrian  and  Russian  armies,  under  the  very  eyes  of  their 
respective  emperors.  The  charges  of  the  opposing  squadrons  of  cavalry  in 
this  celebrated  action,  numbering  some  thirty  thousand  on  each  side,  are  repre- 
sented as  the  most  imposing  in  military  annals.  The  humiliating  treaty  of 
Presburg  followed  this  great  battle.  , 

This  year  (1806)  may  be  regarded  as  the  era  of  king-making.  New  dynaa- 
lies  were  created  by  Napoleon,  and  princes  promoted  or  transferred  according 
to  his  imperial  will :  the  crown  of  Naples  he  bestowed  on  his  brother  Joseph, 
that  of  Holland  on  Liouis,  and  Westphalia  on  Jerome ;  while  the  confederation 
of  the  Rhine  was  called  into  existence  to  give  stability  to  his  extended  domis-< 
ion,  by  which  act  Francis  I.  was  compelled  to  renounce  his  title  of  Roman, 
emperor  and  German  king,  and  style  himself  emperor  of  Austria,  which  title  he 
had  assumed  on  the  erection  of  the  French  empire  in  1804.  Prussia  again, 
declared  war ;  but  the  disastrous  battles  of  Auerstadt  and  Jena,  fought  on  the 
samie  day,  annihilated  her  hopes,  and  both  she  and  Russia  were  glad  to  make 
peace  with  the  French  emperor  in  1807. 

Napoleon  now  turned  his  eye  on  Spain ;  treacherously  causing  the  abdica* 
lion  of  Charles  IV.,  and  the  forced  resignation  of  Ferdinand  VII.,  while  he 
sent  eighty  thousand  men  into  that  country,  seized  all  the  surong  places,  and 
obtained  possession  of  the  capital.  The  Spanish  crown  he  bestowed  on  Joseph, 
for  which  purpose  he  transferred  that  of  Naples  to  his  brother-in-law  Murat. 
Soon  afterward  Portugal  was  invaded  by  the  French  under  Junot,  Lisbon  cap- 
tured, and  the  royal  family  of  Braganza  forced  to  retire  to  Brazil.  But  this 
invasion  of  the  Spanish  dominions  was  the  great  error  of  Napoleon's  life,  and 
one  of  the  main  causes  of  hin  downfall. 

In  1809,  while  his  armies  were  occupied  in  the  peninsula,  Austria,  instigated 
by  the  British  government,  again  ventured  to  try  her  strength  with  France. 
Napoleon  thereupon  left  Paris,  and  at  the  head  of  his  troops  once  more  entered 
the  Austrian  capital,  gained  the  decisive  victory  of  Wagram,  and  soon  con- 
eluded  a  peace ;  one  of  the  secret  conditions  of  which  was,  that  he  should  have 
his  marriage  with  Joaephine  dissolved,  and  unite  himself  to  the  daughter  of  the 
emperor  Francis  I.  His  former  marriage  was  accordingly  annulled,  and  he 
espoused  the  archducheas  Maria  Louisa  in  April,  1810.  The  fruit  of  this  union 
was  a  son,  bom  March  23,  181h  who  was  named  Napoleon  Francis  Charles 
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Joseph,  and  styled  king  of  Rome.  (After  his  father's  downfall,  he  was  wholly 
under  the  care  of  his  grandfather,  the  emperor  of  Austria,  bearing  the  title 
of  duke  of  Hiechstadt.  He  was  from  infancy  of  a  weakly  constitution,  and  ft 
rapid  decline  terminated  his  life  in  1832,  at  the  early  age  of  twenty-one.  He 
was  of  an  amiable  disposition,  and  greatly  beloved  by  those  who  knew  him. 
He  took  the  deepest  interest  in  everything  connected  with  his  father's  former 
greatness,  or  relating  to  military  affairs.) 

Dissatisfied  with  the  conduct  of  Russia,  Napoleon  again  put  himself  at  the 
head  of  an  invading  army,  prodigious  in  numbers  and  admirably  appointed,  ami 
marched  with  his  numerous  allies  toward  the  enemy's  frontiers.  This  eventful 
campaign  against  Russia  may  be  said  to  have  opened  on  the  22d  of  June,  1812,  on 
which  day  be  issued  a  proclamation,  wherein,  with  his  usual  oracular  brevity, 
he  declared  that  his  "  destinies  were  about  to  be  accomplished."  On  the  28ih 
of  June  he  entered  VVilna,  in  Poland,  where  he  ehtablished  a  provisional  gov- 
ernment, while  he  assembled  a  general  diet  at  Warsaw,  and  reorganized  the 
Polish  nationality.  In  the  meantime  the  French  army  continued  its  march, 
and  passed  the  Niemen  on  the  23il,2tth,  and  25th  of  June,  arriving  at  Witep^k 
on  the  way  to  Smolensko  in  the  early  part  of  July.  In  the  march  it  obtained 
several  victories  ;  and  the  Russians,  finding  their  enemy  too  powerful  in  open 
contest,  contented  themselves  for  the  most  part  in  laying  waste  the  country,  and 
adding  to  the  severities ^and  operation  of  the  Russian  climate  upon  a  southern 
soldiery.  The  French  army,  however,  undauntedly  proceeded,  until,  arriving 
near  Moscow  on  the  10th  of  September,  the  famous  battle  of  Borodino  was 
fought,  so  fatal  to  both  parties,  and  in  which  sixty  thousand  men  are  supposed 
to  have  perished.  Napoleon,  notwithstanding,  pressed  on  to  Moscow,  from 
which  the  Russians  retreated,  as  also  the  greater  part  of  the  inhabitants,  who 
abandoned  it  by  order  of  the  governor.  Count  Rostopchin.  When,  therefore. 
Napoleon  entered  the  celebrated  capital,  four  days  after  the  battle,  he  found  it 
for  the  most  part  deserted  and  in  flames,  the  governor  having  liberated  all  the 
criminals  from  the  prisims  on  condition  that  they  should  fire  the  city  in  every 
quarter.  This  strong  measure  saved  the  Russian  empire,  by  completely  de- 
stroying the  resources  of  Napoleon.  After  remaining  thirty-fiTe  days  in  the 
ruins  of  this  ancient  metropolis,  exposed  to  every  species  of  privation,  retreat 
became  necessary,  amid  one  of  the  most  striking  scenes  of  human  suffering 
ever  experienced — a  brave  and  devoted  army  encountering  all  the  horrors  of 
famine  in  a  climate  so  insnpportahly  cold  that  their  frozen  bodies  strewed  the 
roads,  while  an  exasperated  phalanx  of  Cossacks  hung  upon  the  rear  of  the 
main  army,  hewing  down  without  remorse  the  enfeebled  and  wretched  fugitives 
all  the  way  to  Poland.  The  narrative  of  Count  Segur,  who  details  all  the 
events  of  this  unforrunate  campaign,  and  their  eflfect  ou  Napoleon,  perhaps 
forms  the  most  appalling  picture  in  modern  history. 

On  the  18th  of  December,  Napoleon  entered  Paris  at  night;  and  on  the  fol 
lowing  day  a  bulletin,  with  no  great  concealment  of  their  extent,  disclosed  his 
losses.  Early  the  next  month  he  presented  to  the  senate  a  decree  for  levying 
three  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  men  (about  half  the  number  with  which  he 
had  entered  Russia),  which  was  unanimously  agreed  to;  and  he  forthwith 
began  preparations  to  encounter  the  forces  of  Russia  and  Prussia,  now  once 
more  in  combination.  On  the  2d  of  May,  1813,  they  met  at  Lutzen,  and  the 
allies  retired ;  on  which  Austria  undertook  to  mediate,  but  not  succeeding,  the 
battle  of  Bautzen  followed,  in  which  the  French  were  victorious.  On  the  20th 
of  May  an  armistice  took  place,  and  negotiations  were  opened,  which  proved 
fruitless ;  and  Austria  was  at  length  induced  to  join  the  allies.  On  this  impor- 
tant event.  Napoleon  endeavored  to  reach  Berlin,  while  the  allies  sought  to 
occupy  Dresden,  which  attempt  induced  him  to  return  and  repulse  them  in  the 
battle  of  Dresden,  on  which  occasion,  Moreau,  who  had  come  from  Paris  to 
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figbt  under  the  banner  of  the  confederates,  wae  mortally  wo«nded.  At  length 
these  equivocal  contests  terminated  in  the  famous  battle  of  Leipsic  (fought  on 
the  16th,  18th,  and  19th  of  October),  which  was  decisive  of  the  war  as  to  Ger- 
Bumy,  The  French  loss  was  immense :  Prince  Poniatowski  of  Poland  was 
killed,  fifteen  general  officers  were  wounded,  and  twenty-three  taken  prisoners ; 
and  of  one  hundred  and  eighty-four  thousand  men,  opposed  to  three  hundred 
thousand  allies,  not  more  than  sixty  thousand  remained.  On  this  great  victory, 
the  Saxons,  Bavarians,  Westphalians,  in  a  word,  all  the  contingent  powers, 
declared  for  the  allies. 

Napoleon  now  returned  to  Paris,  and  interrupted  the  complimentary  address 
by  thus  stating  the  disagreeable  fact,  that  "  within  the  last  year  all  Europe 
inarched  with  us,  now  all  Europe  is  leagued  against  us!**  He  followed  up  this 
avowal  by  another  demand  for  three  hundred  thousand  men.  The  levy  was 
granted,  and  on  the  26th  of  January,  1814,  he  again  headed  his  army ;  and  the 
allies  having  passed  the  Rhine  early  in  the  same  month,  in  the  succeeding 
month  of  February  were  fought  the  battles  of  Dizier,  Brienne,  Camp  Aubert, 
and  MoRtmirail,  with  various  success.  But  now  the  advanced  guard  of  the 
Russians  entered  into  action,  and  Napoleon  was  called  to  another  quarter.  The 
sanguinary  conflicts  of  Montereau  and  Nogent  followed,  in  which  the  allied 
forces  suffered  very  severely,  and  were  obliged  to  retire  upon  Troyes.  The 
genius  of  Napoleon  never  shone  more  conspicuously  than  during  this  period, 
while  contending  against  such  fearful  odds ;  but,  elated  by  his  recent  succes- 
ses, he  declined  the  aid  of  Prince  Eugene,  who  was  marching  to  his  assistance 
with  a  powerful  army  from  Italy,  confidently  saying  that  he  himself  could  take 
care  of  France,  and  directing  the  viceroy  to  remain  in  his  own  dominions. 

Early  in  March  the  treaty  of  alliance  was  concluded  between  Britain,  Aus- 
tria, Prussia,  and  Russia,  by  which  each  was  bound  not  to  make  peace  but 
upon  certain  conditions.  This  was  signed  at  Chatillon,  on  the  15th  of  March, 
and  made  known  to  Napoleon,  who  refused  the  terms.  His  plan  was  now  to 
get  in  the  rear  of  the  combined  army,  and  by  this  manoeuvre  to  endeavor  to 
draw  them  off  froni  Paris;  but  the  allies,  gaining  possession  of  hie  intentions 
by  an  intercepted  letter,  hastened  their  progress,  and  on  the  30th  of  March 
auacked  the  heights  of  Chaumont,  overlooking  the  capital,  from  which  they 
were  repulsed  with  great  loss.  At  length,  however,  their  extensive  array  bore 
on  80  many  points^  that  on  the  French  being  driven  back  on  the  barriers  of 
Paris,  Marshal  Marmont,  who  commanded  there,  sent  a  flag  of  truce,  and  pro- 
posed to  deliver  up  the  city.  Napoleon  hastened  from  Fontainebleau,  but  was 
apprized,  five  leagues  from  Paris,  of  the  result.  He  accordingly  returned  to 
Fontainebleau,  where  he  commanded  an  army  of  fifty  thousand  men,  and  the 
negotiation  ensued  which  terminated  with  his  consignment  to  the  island  of  Elba 
(the  sovereignty  of  which  was  vested  in  hinn),  with  the  title  of  eX'-emperor,  and 
a  pension  of  two  millions  of  livres.  He  displayed  becoming  firmness  on  this 
occasion^  and  on  the  20th  of  April,  1814,  afler  embracing  the  officer  commagd- 
ifig  the  attendant  grenadiers  of  his  guard,  and  the  imperial  eagles,  he  departed 
to  his  destination.  Maria  Louisa  refused  Co  accompany  him  to  Elba,  on  the 
plea  of  ill  health  ;  and  having  obtained,  by  treaty  with  the  allied  powers,  the 
duchies  of  Parma  and  Placentia,  &c.,  she  repaired  thither  with  her  chamber- 
lain (Count  Neipperg,  an  Austrian  nobleman),  for  whom  she  had  conceived  aa 
attachment,  and  whom  she  subsequently  nwrried.  (She  died  December  18, 1 847, 
at  the  age  of  fifly-six.) 

From  Elba,  Napoleon  soon  found  means  to  escape.  Secretly  embarking  on 
the  night  of  the  25th  of  February,  1815,  in  some  hired  feluccas,  accompanied 
by  about  twelve  hundred  men,  he  landed  on  the  1st  of  March,  in  the  gulf  of 
Juan,  in  Provence.  Ha  immediately  issued  a  proclamation,  announcing  his 
intention  to  resume  the  crown,  of  which  ''  treason  had  robbed  him ;"  and  pn^ 
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ceedtng  t«  Grenoble,  was  at  once  welcomed  by  the  commanding  officer,  Lftbo* 
doyere,  and  in  two  days  after  he  entered  Lyons,  where  he  experienced  a  simi* 
lar  reception.  In  Lyons  he  proceeded  formally  to  resume  all  the  functiooi  of 
■orereignty  by  choosing  counsellors,  generals,  and  prefects,  and  publishing  va* 
rious  decrees,  one  of  which  was  for  abolishing  the  noblesse,  of  whom  the 
restored  family  had  already  made  the  French  people  apprehensive,  and  another 
proscribing  the  race  of  Bourbon.  Thus  received  and  favored,  he  reached  Paris 
on  the  20th  of  March,  without  drawing  a  sword.  In  the  capital  he  was  re- 
ceived with  the  loud  acclamations  of  "Vive  rempereur!"  and  was  joined  by 
Marshal  Ney,  and  Generals  Drouet,  Lallemand,  and  Lefebvre.  On  the  follow- 
ing day  he  reviewed  bis  army,  received  general  congratulations,  and  announced 
the  return  of  the  empress.  On  opening  the  assembly  of  representatives,  on 
the  7th  of  June  following,  he  talked  of  establishing  a  constitutional  monarchy. 

By  this  time,  however,  the  allies  were  once  more  in  motion ;  and  having 
collected  an  immense  supply  of  stores  and  ammunition.  Napoleon  quitted  Paris 
on  the  12th  of  April,  to  march  and  oppose  their  progress.  He  arrived  on  the 
13th  at  Avesnes,  and  on  the  14th  and  16th  fought  the  partially  successful  bat^ 
ties  of  Flenrus  and  Ligny.  June  18th,  occurred  the  signal  and  well-known 
discomfiture  of  Waterloo,  in  which  the  British,  having  greatly  the  advantage  in 
numbers  and  position,  made  so  successfuF  a  stand  under  the  duke  of  Welling- 
ton, until  aided  into  decisive  victorv  by  the  timely  arrival  of  the  Prussians 
under  Blucher,  and  the  non-arrival  of  the  French,  under  Grouchy,  who  should 
have  cume  to  the  support  of  Napoleon.  '  In  the  battle,  out  of  ninety-five  thou- 
sand men,  it  is  thought  that  the  French  lost  nearly  fifty  thousand. 

Napoleon  immediately  returned  to  Paris,  but  the  charm  was  now  utterly  dis- 
solved ;  and,  soured  by  the  result  of  the  battle,  and  fearing  another  occupation 
of  the  capita],  a  strong  party  was  openly  formed  against  him,  and  even  his 
friends  urged  him  to  abdicate.  He  was  prevailed  upon  at  length,  with  some 
difficulty,  to  take  this  step  in  favor  of  his  son,  Napoleon  II.  The  ex-emperor 
repaired  to  the  coast,  with  the  intention  of  embarking  for  America ;  but  fearful 
of  British  cruisers,  he  at  length  determined  to  throw  himself  on  the  generoeity 
of  the  only  people  who  had  never  materially  yielded  to  his  influence.  He  ac- 
cordingly resigned  himself,  on  the  15th  of  July,  into  the  hands  of  Captain  Mait- 
land,  of  the  British  frigate  Bellerophon,  then  lying  at  Rochefort,  and  was 
exceedingly  anxious  to  land  in  England,  whither  he 'had  been  previously  as- 
sured he  should  be  taken,  and  treated  with  every  mark  of  respect  due  to  his 
rank.  On  giving  himself  up,  he  despatched  General  Gourgaud  to  the  prince 
regent  (afterward  George^ IV.),  with  a  letter,  comparing  his  own  fate  to  that  of 
Themistocles.  He  weapon  board,  July  16;  and  the  vessel  immediately  sailed 
ibr  Torbay,  where  he  was  informed,  on  the  part  of  the  English  govemmeni, 
that  he  was  to  be  conveyed  as  a  prisoner  to  St.  Helena,  by  the  joint  determi- 
nation of  the  allies.  For  this,  his  final  destination,  he  aailed  on  the  11th  of 
Angust,  1815,  and  arrived  on  the  13th  of  the  following  October,  receiving  from 
the  English  the  title  of  "  General  Bonaparte,"  and  watched  by  the  commission- 
ers of  the  allies  as  a  European  prisoner-of-state.  He  was  voluntarily  accom- 
panied by  General  Bertrand,  with  his  wife  and  child  ;  Count  Montbolon,  witli 
nis  wife  and  child ;  Count  Las  Cases,  with  his  son,  who  was  obliged  iq  leare 
him  in  1817;  General  Gourgaud,  who  returned  to  Europe  in  1818;  and  by 
several  servants. 

Napoleon*s  life  at  St.  Helena  has  disarmed  the  hatred  of  many  of  his  con* 
temporaries,  while  it  has  increased  the  respect  of  his  adherents.  He  main- 
tained his  character  in  the  miseries  of  exile  as  in  the  palace  of  the  Tuileries. 
All  the  persons  who  served  him  at  St.  Helena  treated  him  as  emperor,  and  h* 
returned  their  fidelity  with  feelings  of  mtitude  and  friendship.  The  governor 
«f  the  island,  Sir  Hudson  Lowe  watched  him  with  unsparing  rigor ;  bm  N»> 
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peleoB  still  exhibited  tbe  immovable  firmness  which  had  preriously  distinguished 
him.  In  no  respect  would  he  concede  to  the  English  the  right  to  dispose  of 
his  person.  When  his  physician,  O'Meara,  was  ordered  to  leave  him  by  the 
English  governor,  he  remained  for  some  months  without  medical  aid :  the  pray- 
ers of  his  attendants,  and  the  daily  declining  state  of  his  health,  could  not 
induce  him  to  admit  a  physician  sent  by  the  English  governor.  When  he  was 
no  longer  permitted  to  go  abroad  without  military  escort,  he  never  left  his  habi- 
tation at  Longwood.  His  principal  employment  was  the  composition  of  his 
memoirs.  For  recreation,  he  played  chess,  or  some  one  read  to  him,  chiefly 
tragedies.  In  the  confidential  circle,  he  spoke  of  his  childhood  and  his  fate 
with  the  calmness  with  which  he  would  have  spoken  of  the  history  of  antiquity. 
Of  the  French  at  St.  Helena,  Napoleon  was  the  most  serene.  He  entertained 
for  his  son  the  most  tender  affection,  on  whose  portrait,  which  hung  near  hi« 
bed,  he  would  gaze  long  and  earnestly  during  his  final  illness ;  of  France  he 
spoke  only  with  respect  and  love.  He  requested  that,  on  his  death,  his  heart 
might  be  sent  to  Maria  Louisa,  but  Sir  Hudson  Lowe  refused  the  dying  wish. 

Napoleon's  sickness  first  assumed  a  dangerous  character  during  the  last  six 
weeks  of  his  life.  According  to  the  English  physicians,  who  opened  his  body 
in  the  presence  of  Dr.  Antommarchi,  sent  to  tbe  ex-emperor  from  Italy,  it  was 
occasioned  by  a  cancer  of  the  stomach,  a  disease  which  was  evidently  heredi- 
tary, his  father  having,  at  about  the  same  age,  died  of  a  similar  malady.  Na- 
poleon was  aware  that  his  death  was  approaching,  and  spoke  of  it  frequently 
and  with  composure.  When  he  heard  from  the  physician  that  he  had  but 
forty-eight  hours  to  live,  he  asked  General  Bertrand  to  assist  him  in  making  his 
will,  which  occupied  them  both  about  fifteen  hours.  His  last  dispositions  con- 
tain many  proofs  of  his  gratitude  and  kindness.  He  was  slightly  delirious  in  the 
morning  previous  to  his  death,  and  his  last  words  were,  "  Mon  fils !"  soon  after- 
ward, "  Tele  d'arm^e !"  and  lastly,  "  France."  At  the  hour  of  his  dissolution, 
no  change  was  visible  in  hi^  countenance.  He  expired — on  the  field-bed 
which  he  had  used  at  Austeriitz— with  calmness,  in  the  arms  of  his  faithful 
friends  Bertrand  and  Montholon,  at  Longwood,  May  5,  1821,  about  six  o'clock 
in  the  evening,  aged  fif)y-one  years  and  nine  months.  On  the  9th  he  was  in- 
terred, according  to  his  own  desire,  near  some  willow-trees  and  a  spring  of 
water,  at  a  place  called  **  Haine*s  Valley,"  his  funeral  being  attended  with  the 
highest  military  honors.  The  voluntary  companions  of  his  exile,  General  Ber- 
trand and  Count  Montholon,  with  their  families,  returned,  by  way  of  England, 
to  France  and  Paris,  by  permission  of  the  Frt^nch  government,  October,  1821. 

In  his  last  will  and  testament,  Napoleon  said  :  "  It  is  my  wish  that  my  ashes 
may  repose  on  the  banks^of  the  Seine,  in  the  midst  of  the  French  people  whom 
I  have  loved  so  well."  Twenty  years  subsequent  to  his  death,  that  wish  was 
complied  with — a  wish  which  he  thought  in  his  dying  moments  to  have  been  a 
Tain  one  ;  and  his  remains  now  repose  in  the  heart  of  his  own  country,  in  the 
place  worthy  of  France's  greatest  general — under  the  dome  of  the  Invalides. 

The  following  account  of  the  disinterment  and  appearance  of  Napoleon*8  re- 
mains is  from  an  eyewitness : — 

"The  workmen  were  arduously  employed  from  midnight  until. half-past  nine 
o'clock  in  the  morning,  before  the  earth  was  entirely  removed  from  the  vault, 
all  the  horizontal  strata  of  masonry  demolished,  and  the  large  slab  which  cov- 
ered the  internal  sarcophagus  detached  and  raised  by  means  of  a  crane.  .  The 
cemented  masonry-work  which  enclosed  the  coffin  on  every  side,  and  which, 
•during  the  nineteen  years  that  have  elapsed  since  it  was  built,  had  suffered  no 
detriment,  had  so  preserved  it  from  the  effects  of  the  atmosphere  and  the  neigh- 
boring spring,  that  at  first  sight  it  did  not  appear  to  be  in  the  slightest  degree 
injured.  The  sarcophagus  in  flagstones  was  perfect,  and  could  scarcely  be  said 
10  be  damp. 
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"  It  is  difficult  to  describe  with  what  anxiety,  with  what  emotions,  those  whs 
were  present  waited  for  the  moment  that  was  to  expose  to  them  all  tkaft  desik 
had  left  of  Napoleon.  Notwithstanding  the  singular  state  of  presenrstion  of  tlw 
tomb  and  coffins,  we  would  scarcely  hope  to  find  anything  but  some  mwshapea 
remains  of  the  least  perishable  parts  of  the  costume,  as  evidence  of  the  identity. 
But  when,  by  the  hand  of  Dr.  Guillard,  the  satin  sheet  was  raised,  an  indescri- 
bable feeling  of  surprise  and  aflfection  was  expressed  by  the  spectators,  most  of 
whom  burst  into  tears.  The  emperor  himself  was  before  their  eyes !  The  fea- 
tures of  his  face,  though  changed,  were  perfectly  recognised — the  hands  perfectly 
beautiful ;  his  well-known  costume  haid  suffered  but  little,  and  the  colors  were 
easily  distinguished ;  the  epaulettes,  the  decorations,  and  the  hat,  seemed  to  be 
entirely  preserved  from  decay ;  the  attitude  itself  was  full  of  ease,  and  bat  for 
the  fragments  of  the  satin  lininff,  which  covered  as  with  a  satin  gauze  several 
parts  of  the  uniform,  we  might  have  believed  we  saw  before  us  Napoleon  still 
extended  on  a  bed  of  state." 

The  coffins  were  again  sealed  up,  and  conveyed  on  board  a  French  ship-of- 
war  waiting  to  receive  them  (commanded  by  Prince  de  Joinville,  third  son  of 
Louis  'Philippe),  and  conveyed  in  safety  to  the  shores  of  France,  where  they 
were  interred  with  great  pomp  and  ceremony,  as  previously  remarked,  under 
the  dome  of  the  Invalides. 

In  person.  Napoleon  was  short ;  he  measured  but  ^ve  feet  six  inches.  His 
head  was  rather  large,  in  comparison  to  his  body,  and  covered  with  chestnol- 
colored  hair.  His  broad  and  elevated  forehead  indicated  a  firm  will.  His 
eyes  were  light-blue,  and  susceptible  of  great  variety  of  expression.  The  eye- 
lashes were  lighter  than  the  eyebrows,  which  were  of  the  color  of  his  hair. 
His  nose  was  fine,  his  mouth  agreeably  formed,  and  capable  of  very  various 
expression.  His  chin  was  rounded,  and  his  cheeks  approaching  to  square. 
His  complexion  was  clear  olive ;  otherwise,  in  general,  colorless.  His  neck 
was  short ;  his  shoulders  broad.  His  hands  were  small  and  white.  His  feet 
also  were  small ;  but  this  particular  was  less  observable,  as  he  was  averse  to 
tight  shoes.  Before  he  became  fat,  his  figure  was,  on  the  whole,  well  propor- 
tioned. When  past  thirty,  he  began  to  grow  corpulent,  which  he  disliked ; 
before  that  time,  he  was  lean.  Extreme  cleanliness  was  natural  to  him;  he 
was  very  fond  of  the  warm  bath,  and  not  unfroquently  remained  a  whole  hour 
in  it.  In  eating  and  drinking  he  was  extremely  moderate,  never  having  been 
known  to  exceed  the  bounds  of  temperance.  His  sleep  was  in  proportion  to 
his  labors ;  but  in  this,  too,  he  was  moderate.  Sometimes  he  would  allow  bim- 
self  a  brief  slumber  amid  the  din  and  confusion  of  the  battle-field,  so  that,  on 
waking,  he  might  give  his  orders  with  greater  freshness.  His  face,  like  that 
of  Fr^erick  the  Great,  was  of  such  a  character  as  to  be  recognised,  howerer 
rudely  or  slightly  drawn. 

After  a  lapse  of  thirty  years,  mankind  begin  to  fully  appreciate  the  character 
of  Bonaparte,  and  to  award  him  the  merit  which  he  deserves.  The  asperity  of 
feeling  throughout  Europe,  which  his  career  aroused,  is  mellowed  by  time  zni 
the  change  of  circumstances ;  and  the  lights  of  his  political  character  oontinus 
to  increase  in  brilliancy  as  we  recede  from  the  stormy  period  when  the  erentt 
of  Waterloo  changed  his  destiny  from  a  king  to  a  captive. 

Napoleon  must  ever  be  regarded  as  a  mighty  instrument  in  effecting  the 
'  political  regeneration  of  Europe — in  breaking  up  the  fallow  soil  of  the  old  king- 
doms and  dynasties,  and  preparing  it  for  the  reception  of  the  seeds  of  civil  lib- 
erty. The  strength  of  Poland,  Switzerland,  Sweden,  and,  we  may  add,  of 
Germany,  where  liberal  feelings  had  long  been  cherished,  was  fast  declining^ 
and  new  accessions  of  power  were  constantly  being  made  to  the  several  heredi- 
tary monarchies  of  Europe ;  and  France,  the  country  of  his  adoption — a  country 
which  he  loved— a  couatcy  for  whose  honor  he  had  deneed  ike  sword  tad 
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•kield — had  just  emerged  from  the  cnicible  of  a  fierce  and  bloody  revolution, 
when  bis  geniun  began  to  develop  itself.  He  had  looked  with  an  anxious  eye 
upon  the  events  of  the  revolution  and  the  establishment  of  a  directory,  and 
teemed  to  perceive  with  prophetic  vision  the  incapacity  of  France  to  maintain 
the  stand  she  had  taken,  while  so  many  discordant  materials  composed  the  ma* 
chinery  of  her  government,  and  so  many  of  the  crowned  heads  around  her  were 
anxiously  waiting  the  first  opportunity  to  restore  the  Bourbons,  and  crush  in  the 
bud  the  fair  flowers  of  promise  which  liberty  had  planted.  It  may  have  been 
personal  ambition  that  induced  him  to  leave  the  army  of  Egypt,  return  to  France, 
and  procure  the  appointment  of  first  consul.  But  even  if  it  were  so,  do  not  his 
•Qbseqnent  acts,  when  he  had  reached  the  acme  of  honor  and  power,  justly 
silence  the  voice  of  those  who  would  brand  him  as  a  despot  ?  Was  it  for  his 
elevation,  his  personal  aggrandizement,  that  the  cohorts  of  Gaul  crossed  the 
Alps  and  the  Apennines,  or  gathered  in  battle  array  upon  the  sandy  plains  of 
the  land  of  the  Pharaohs?  Did  he,  like  Cssar,  destroy  whole  nations  on  his 
direct  march  to  the  banks  of  the  Rubicon,  without  bestowing  a  single  blessing 
upon  the  lands  he  bad  depopulated  ?  Nay,  he  reared  no  standard  but  that  of 
his  country ;  and  wherever  in  Europe  he  made  monarchies  bow  to  the  eagles 
of  France,  he  establisihed  laws  upon  principles  very  liberal  compared  with  ex« 
isting  codes.  He  broke  the  chains  which,  in  many  parts  of  Europe,  bound  the  . 
people  to  the  car  of  ignorance,  superstition,  and  despotism ;  he  weakened  tho 
temporal  power  of  the  pope,  threw  open  the  horrid  dungeons  of  the  inquisition, 
and,  as  far  as  laid  in  his  power,  poured  the  light  of  intelligence  into  every  dark 
corner  of  the  kingdoms  he  had  overturned.  He  revised  the  criminal  code  of 
France ;  constructed  harbors,  roads,  and  bridges ;  established  the  manufacture 
of  sugar  from  the  beet,  and  encouraged  agriculture ;  and  was  a  liberal  patron  of 
the  arts  and  sciences  in  general^  In  a  word,  in  rightly  estimating  the  character 
of  Napoleon,  and  the  advantages  resulting  from  his  career,  we  should  reflect 
upon  the  peculiar  circumstances  by  which  he  was  surrounded,  and  lose  sight  of 
the  instrument  in  our  admiration  of  the  salutary  efiects  of  its  power. 


MEHEMET   ALL 


Hbhbvst  Ali,  pacha  of  Egypt,  and,  it  may  be  safely  said,  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  men  of  the  age,  was  born  at  Cavalla,  in  Roumelia,  a  province  of 
European  Turkey,  in  1769;  the  same  year  that  witnessed  the  birth  of  Napo- 
leon Bonaparte  and  the  duke  of  Wellington.  He  commenced  life  in  the  hum« 
ble  career  of  a  tobacconist ;  but  afterward  volunteered  into  the  army,  to  which 
his  taste  was  more  congenial. 

In  his  new  career,  Mehemet  soon  obtained  high  favor  with  the  governor  of 
Cavalla.  In  1799,  the  period  of  the  French  invasion  of  Egypt,  be  raised  a 
large  body  df  men  for  the  service  of  the  sultan,  Mustapha  IV. ;  and  although 
the  general  issue  of  that  struggle,  as  between  the  sultan  and  Napoleon,  was  uii« 
favorable  to  the  arms  of  the  former,  the  future  viceroy  of  Egypt  had  given  such 
proofs  of  his  military  capacity  as  to  lead  to  his  elevation  to  a  higher  command. 
By  intrigue,  combined  with  the  attachment  of  his  followers,  whom,  like  a  pru- 
dent leader,  he  had  contrived  to  bind  to  his  interests,  he  was  enabled  to  seize 
the  pachalic  of  Egypt,  and  was  then  prepared  to  set  the  sultan  at  defiance,  had 
the  latter  attempted  to  overthrow  him.  But  the  sultan  saw  that  his  vassal  was 
too  firmly  seated  to  be  easily  displaced,  and  resolved  to  compromise  by  exacting 
•B  annual  tribute  from  Mehemet  Ali  as  an  acknowledgment  of  his  subjection. 
In  this  arrangement,  which  virtually  constituted  Mehemet  Ali  the  indepen* 
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dent  ruler  of  Egypt,  he  bad  the  prudence  to  acquiesce,  and  he  dir.ected  hitnsetf 
steudily  to  the  consniidation  of  bin  newly-acquired  power — ^no  easy  task  in  ft 
country  which  had  been  distracted  by  invasion,  and  at  best  loosely  governed. 
One  great  obstacle  to  his  becoming  the  sole  ruler  and  regenerator  of  the  country 
lay  in  the  presence  of  the  Mamelukes,  a  privileged  body-guard,  jealous  of  their 
power,  and  ever  ready  for  revolution  when  it  was  threatened.  He  was  resolved 
that,  cost  what  it  might,  this  barrier  to  his  complete  ascendency  should  be  re- 
moved. We  are  told  thaf  he  first  tried  moderate  measures,  by  ofTering  the 
Mamelukes  an  asylum  in  a  remore  part  of  hitf)  dominion,  but  they  spurned  at 
the  idea  of  quitting  their  hold  in  the  seat  of  government.  Thus  foiled,  he 
adopted  the  daring  and  s<anguinary  expedient  of  decoying  these  soldiers  into  a 
toil,  and  then  commencing  the  work  of  indiscriminate  slaughter.  He  invited 
those  of  the  body  who  were  living  in  the  neighborhood  of  Cairo  to  be  present 
at  a  grand  festival  to  be  given  on  the  Ist  of  March,  1811,  in  honor  of  his  &»on*9 
being  invested  with  the  command  of  an  expedition  against  Mecca.  To  this 
ceremony  all  the  Mamelukes  repaired ;  and  when  they  were  within  the  gates 
of  the  pacha's  castle,  which  were  closed  upon  them,  a  shower  of  musketry  was 
j>ured  down  upon  them,  from  which  they  could  not  escape.  Count  Forbin,  in 
is  "  Voyage  to  the  Levani,"  in  1817-M8  (the  work  from  which  our  engraving 
is  taken),  thus  describes  the  scene  :  ''That  audacious  militia,  the  Mamelukes, 
which,  since  the  time  of  Malek  Shah,  had  made  Egypt  to  feel  their  power,  were 
nearly  destroyed  by  Mehemet  Ali,  They  had  received  orders  to  hold  themselves 
in  readiness  to  take  part  in  a  grand  ceremony,  which  was  to  precede  the  de-* 
parture  of  his  son  for  Mecca.  *That  day,*  said  an  inhabitant  of  Cairo  to  me> 
'the  sun  rose  the  color  of  blood!*  The  pacha  looked  dark  and  melancholy: 
but  recollecting  that  he  was  to  preside  at  one  of  the  most  brilliant  fetes  of  the 
mussulmans,  he  assumed  a  smile  which  contrasted  remarkably  with  his  general 
appearance.  He  had  addressed  the  Mamelukes  as  the  *  Elder  Sons  of  ih# 
Prophet  ;*  and  called  upon  them,  by  the  peace  which  subsisted  between  them 
to  celebrate  with  him  the  departure  of  his  son  for  the  holy  tomb.  In  the  mean 
time  a  number  of  faithful  Albanians  were  concealed  upon  the  ramparts,  the  tow 
ers,  and  behind  the  walls  of  the  citadel.  The  Mamelukes  arrived  with  the 
utmost  confidence,  and  the  gates  were  closed  upon  them.  The  pacha  had  placed 
himself  on  the  summit  of  a  terrace,  seated  on  a  carpet,  smoking  a  magnificent 
narguile  (Persian  pipe),  whence  he  could  see  every  motion  without  being  seen; 
behind  him  were  three  of  his  confidential  officers.  He  regarded  the  scene 
below  with  a  fixed  and  terrible  look,  without  speaking  a  word ;  the  signal  was 
given  to  *  fire !'  and  the  massacre  of  the  Mamelukes  commenced.  They  were 
adorned,  or  rather  encumbered,  with  their  finest  arms,  and  mounted  on  noble 
horses ;  but  their  numbers,  their  courage,  all  were  useless — they  were  destroyed  !* 

Such  of  the  Mamelukes  as  escaped  the  indiscriminate  massacre  within  the 
walls  of  the  castle,  were  seized,  carried  out,  and  beheaded  ;  and  numbers  in  the 
towns  and  villages,  on  the  calamity  which  had  befallen  their  brethren  being 
made  known,  shared  a  like  fate.  The  remnai^t  retired  to  Dongols^and  Nubia; 
b\it  they  were  scattered  by  Ibrahim  Pacha,  and  from  that  period  the  total  de- 
struction, or,  at  least,  the  complete  subjugation,  of  the  once-proud  Mamelukes 
may  be  dated.  Ibrahim  now  extended  his  father's  sway  over  Nubia,  Dongolay 
and  Koordossan,  and  reduced  the  Wahahees  after  a  sanguinary  campaign. 

Mehemet  Ali  assisted  the  sultan  in  the  war  of  the  Greek  revolution  ;  his 
step'son  and  successor,  Ibrahim  Pacha,  was  the  chief  leader  of  the  Turks;  and 
his  ships  sustained  the  shock  of  the  allied  navy  in  the  '*  untoward  affair**  of 
Navarino,  in  1827,  which  well  nigh  annihilated  the  naval  power  of  the  viceroy, 
at  least  for  a  long  season.  Notwithstanding  this  adversity,  his  power  as  a 
ruler  of  Egypt  no  way  declined,  for  he  long  ere  this  possessed  an  army  disci- 
plined after  tke  European  fashion ;  Colonel  Selves,  a  French  officer  (now  Ss- 
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leynan  Pacha),  haTing  addressed  himself  to  this  task  in  ISld,  and  at  lengdl 
■ucceoded,  after  a  persevering  contest  with  the  prejudices  of  the  people,  during 
which  he  more  than  once  narrowlv  escaped  assassination. 

In  1831,  Mehemet  Ali  entered  into  a  contest  with  the  snltan,  Mahmoud  IV., 
for  the  possession  of  Syria,  when  the  superiority  of  his  army  thus  disciplined 
became  very  manifest.  His  step-son  Ibrahim,  who  in  1819  had  signalized  him* 
self  by  his  conquest  of  the  Wahabees,  commanded  the  army  sent  against  Syria ; 
and  such  was  the  vigor  with  which  he  assailed  the  forces  of  the  sultan,  that,  in 
the  autumn  of  1832,  he  had  carried  his  victorious  arms  within  a  few  days' 
march  of  Constantinople. 

For  deven  years  subsequently,  Mehemet  Ali  remained  undisturbed  by  war, 
during  which  his  active  mind  was  steadily  directed  to  the  internal  improvement 
of  his  kingdom.  But  in  1839,  the  sultan  resolved  to  have  another  trial  of 
strength  with  his  rebellious  vassal,  and  despatched  an  army  into  Syria.  Again 
was  Ibrahim  victorious  on  land,  and  the  sultan  found  himself  deprived  of  his 
navy,  which  was  delivered  into  the  hands  of  Mehemet  Ali  by  a  treacherous 
admiral.  Had  Mehemet  Ali  and  the  sultan  been  left  to  settle  their  own  differ* 
ences,  the  probability  is  that  the  former  would,  in  the  end,  have  made  himself 
master  of  Constantinople,  so  superior  was  he  to  the  Turks  in  all  the  appliances 
of  war ;  but  England  and  the  allies  (excepting  France)  resolved  a  second  time 
to  throw  their  shield  over  the  sultan ;  and  the  English  fleet,  under  Admiral 
Stopford  and  Sir  Charles  Napier,  having  battered  down  and  wrenched  Beyrout, 
Acre,  and  Sidon,  from  his  grasp,  Mehemet  Ali  was  compelled  to  resign  Syria 
to  the  power  of  the  Sultan  in  1840.  Notwithstanding  the  injuries  received  at 
the  hands  of  the  allies  during  this  war,  Mehemet  Ali,  instead  of  retaliating  bj 
suspending  the  transit  of  the  overland  Indian  mail  across  his  dominions,  mag« 
nanimously  afforded  every  protection  and  facility  to  those  engaged  in  the  duty 

Mehemet  Ali  enjoyed  robust  health  till  nearly  the  close  of  his  life ;  but,  about 
two  yesrs  before  his  death,  his  intellect  became  clouded,  and  in  September,  1848, 
his  sceptre  passed  to  the  hands  of  his  step-son,  Ibrahim  Pacha,  on  whose  death, 
ten  months  afterward,  it  devolved  on  his  grandson.  Abbas  Pacha,  the  present 
ruler  of  Egypt.     Mehemet  died  at  Alexandria,  August  2,  1849,  aged  eighty. 

The  character  of  Mehemet  Ali  of  course  can  not  be  tried  by  the  stsndsrd  that 
would  be  applied  to  one  reared  and  educated  amid  the  advantages  of  civiliza* 
tion.  To  raise  Egypt,  not  only  in  her  armaments  but  internal  resources,  to  the 
scale  of  civilized  Europe,  was  bis  ruling  passion  ;  and  in  this  pursuit  he  shunned 
no  means  likely  to  prove  successful.  Altogether,  he  may  be  pronounced  one  of 
the  most  remarkable  men  of  his  time — ^the  Napoleon  of  the  East,  with  this  dif* 
ference,  that,  unlike  the  Gallic  conqueror,  he  knew  when  to  stop,  and  thus 
maintained  to  the  last  the  ground  he  had  gained.  He  had  wars  with  the  semi- 
barbarous  tribes  on  his  own  frontiers,  who  had  little  chance  with  his  disciplined 
nnd  well-armed  troops,  and  these  conquests  senred  to  establish  his  power ;  but 
he  had  also  to  measure  his  strength  with  very  different  foes,  and  whom  he 
could  never  dream  of  conquering :  yet  even  those  collisions  with  the  powers  of 
Europe  did  not  shake  his  government,  so  broad  was  the  basis  on  which  he  had 
placed  it,  and  so  enlightened  the  views  which  constantly  directed  his  policy. 
He  found  Egypt  a  pachaltc  of  the  Porte,  abandoned  to  a  rude  and  careless 
sway,  the  effect  of  which  was  seen  in  the  neglected  state  of  cultivation,  and  the 
prevailing  poverty  of  the  inhabitants.  He  has  handed  it  down  to  his  succes- 
sors a  powerful  kingdom,  with  ample  resources,  and,  above  all,  with  order  and 
security  prevailing;  so  much  so,  that  foreigners  can  travel  as  safely  within  its 
limits  as  in  the  most  civilized  country.  Considering  the  country  in  which  he 
lived,  and  the  slender  opportunities  he  had  in  early  life  of  cultivating  ih«»e 
qualities  which  afterwani  sustained  him  in  his  elevated  position,  we  may  say 
that  centuries  might  have  rolled  on  ere  one  had  arisen  who  could  have  worked 
flhanges  as  extensive  and  beneficial  to  the  country. 
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Gboroe  Leopold  Christian  Frederic  Daoobbrt  Cwibr,  the  most  omi- 
nent  naturalist  of  modern  times,  was  born  August  25, 1769,  at  Montb^liard,  then 
belonging  to  the  duchy  of  Wiirtemburg.  His  brilliant  talents  very  early  excited 
great  expectations.  His  father  was  an  officer  in  the  army.  As  the  son's  health . 
was  too  feeble  to  allow  him  to  become  a  soldier,  he  resolved  to  be  a  clergyman. 
He  was  obliged  to  pass  an  examination  for  the  stipend,  by  the  help  of  which  he 
expected  to  study  at  Tubingen.  A  malicious  examiner  rejected  him.  The 
affair,  however,  was  marked  by  so  much  injustice,  that  Prince  Frederic,  brother 
of  the  duke,  and  governor  of  the  district,  thought  it  his  duty  to  compensate  Cu- 
vier  by  a  place  in  the  Charles  academy  at  Stuttgart.  Here  he  gave  up  his 
intention  of  becoming  a  clergyman.  In  Stuttgart,  he  studied  at  first  the  science 
of  law,  though  he  was  particularly  fond  of  natural  history.  To  this  period  of 
his  life  he  is  indebted  for  his  accurate  knowledge  of  the  German  language  and 
literature. 

The  narrow  circumstances  of  his  parents  compelled  Cuvier  to  accept  the 
office  of  private  instructor  in  the  family  of  Count  D'Hericy,  in  Normandy. 
Here  he  was  at  liberty  to  devote  his  leisure  to  natural  science.  Cuvier  soon 
perceived  that  zoology  was  far  from  that  perfection  to  which  Linnsus  had  car- 
ried botany,  and  to  which  mineralogy  haa  been  carried  by  the  united  labors  of 
the  philosophers  of  Germany  and  France.*    The  fint  desideratum  was  a  care- 

AmoQg  the  natonlifti  of  thif  period,  two  nanef  had  become  dfatingalfhed  tor  their  labon  ia  the 
Add  of  DUanl  biatofy— LinavQi  (whom  we  bmTe  tfaeedy  noUoed),  end  Boflbo.  Qborob  Loom  ls 
Clbec  BoproM,  oueet  of,  dec,  "  the  Plioy  of  Freoce,**  wae  the  aoo  of  a  oooneenor  (/the  jnerliaomit  of 
Dyoo,  end  was  born  September  7, 1707,  at  If  ontbard,  in  Bargnndy.  He  itodied  law  at  Dtjoo,  bet  noTer 
pradiaed  it.  bia  indiaatione  leadio^r  him  tn  mathematical  and  phvaical  adence,  and  Eoclid  betnif  Ua 


tt  poekeC-oompanion.  After  travelling  in  Italy  and  Xngtemi,  he  aeooeedod  to  hiapatemaieotale 
tfc  lloetbard,  between  which  and  Paria  hia  time  was  apent.  In  1739,  he  waa  appaiated  keeper  of  the 
Meyal  gaid—  and  cabinet  at  Pari%  tad  greatly  boreiasd  their  treaaarea.    Hn  waa  also  a  moariMr  ef  . 
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fbl  observation  of  all  the  organs  of  animals,  in  order  to  aaeertain  tlieif  mutnal 
dependence,  and  their  influence  on  animal  life ;  then  a  confatation  of  the  fanci- 
ful  systems  which  had  obscured  rather  than  illustrated  the  study.  Examina- 
tions of  the  marine  productions,  with  which  the  neighboring  ocean  abundantly 
supplied  him,  served  him  as  a  suitable  preparation.  A  natural  classificatioB 
of  the  numerous  classes  of  vermes  (Linnttus)  was  bis  first  labor,  and  the  clear* 
ness  with  which  he  gave  aii  account  of  his  observations  and  ingenious  viewa 
procured  him  an  acquaintance  with  all  the  naturalists  of  Paris. 

Geoffrey  St.  Hilaire  invited  Cuvier  to  Paris ;  opened  to  him  the  collection* 
of  natural  history,  over  which  he  presided;  took  part  with  him  in  the  publica« 
lion  of  several  works  on  the  classification  of  the  mammalia  ;  and  placed  him  at 
the  Central  school  in  Paris,  May,  1795.  The  institute,  being  re-established  the 
same  year,  received  him  as  a  member  of  the  first  class.  For  the  use  of  the 
Central  school,  he  wrote  his  "  Tableau  Elementaire  de  PHistoire  NalurelU  deg 
Animaux^^  in  1798,  by  which  he  laid  the  foundation  of  his  future  fame. 

From  this  time,  Cuvier  was  considered  one  of  the  first  zoologists  of  Europe* 
He  soon  after  displayed  his  brilliant  talents  as  professor  of  comparative  anatO" 
my.  His  profound  knowledge  was  not  less  remarkable  than  his  elevated  views, 
and  the  elegance  with  which  he  illustrated  them  before  a  mixed  audience.  In 
the  lecture-room  of  the  Lyeee^  where  he  lectured  several  years  on  natural  his- 
tory, was  assembled  all  the  accomplished  society  of  Paris,  attracted  by  the 
ingenuity  of  his  classifications,  and  by  his  extensive  surveys  of  all  the  king- 
doms of  nature. 

In  January,  1800,  Cuvier  justly  received  the  place  formerly  occupied  by 
D'Aubenton,  in  the  College  de  France.  His  merits  did  not  escape  the  sagacity 
of  Napoleon.  In  the  department  of  public  instruction,  in  which,  one  after  an- 
other, he  filled  the  most  important  offices,  he  exercised  much  influence  by  his 
useful  improvements  and  indefatigable  activity.  He  delivered  a  report  very 
honorable  to  Genaany,  in  1811,  when  he  returned  from  a  journey  in  Holland 
and  Germany,  as  superintendent  of  instmction.  He  was  accompanied  in  this 
journey  by  Noel. 

In  1813,  the  emperor  appointed  Cuvier  mattre  des  requites  to  the  council  of 
state,  and  committed  to  his  care  the  most  important  affairs  in  Mayence.  Louia 
XVIII.  confirmed  him  in  his  former  ofiices,  and  raised  him  to  the  rank  of  coun* 
cillor.  As  such,  he  belonged  at  first  to  the  committee  of  legislation,  and  after- 
ward to  that  of  the  interior.  As  a  politician,  he  drew  upon  himself  the  re« 
proaches  of  the  liberals.  In  general,  the  political  course  of  Cuvier  forms  such 
a  contrast  with  his  scientific  one,  and  is,  besides,  of  so  little  importance,  that 
we  are  very  willing  to  pass  it  by  in  silence.  The  measures  of  the  abb^  Frays- 
sinous,  then  chancellor  of  the  university  of  Paris,  determined  him  to  resign  the 
office  of  university-counsellor,  in  December,  1822.  Notwithstanding  his  po« 
litical  engagements,  Cuvier  devoted  himself  continually  to  the  study  of  natural 
history,  which  he  has  extended  by  his  discoveries.  He  was  enrolled  among 
the  forty  members  of  the  French  academy,  while  almost  all  the  learned  societie# 
in  the  world  sent  him  honorary  diplomas.  He  twice  visited  England,  namely, 
rn  1818  and  1830;  and  died  at  Paris,  in  1832,  aged  sixty-tbree.  To  BaroQ' 
Cuvier,  France  is  indebted  for  the  finest  osteological  collection  in  the  world : 
while  the  whole  world  is  indebted  to  him  for  the  immense  addition  which  he 
has  made  to  the  general  stock  of  zoological  science. 

^  French  academy  and  of  the  Academy  ef  Bdencea.  Bnflho  died  April  16.  r78S.  A*  a  man,  he  ww 
iidd  of  dreu  and  dirolayr  lax  in  Mi  raoratt,  and  immeaanrably  vain.  Newton,  Bacon.  Lethntts,  Mm** 
leiqalev,  and  himaen;  were  the  only  peraonfl  whom  he  woald  dlow  to  be  g^reat  geninaea  \  His  flnl  li^ 
mtioy  worki  were, "  Trandationa  of  Hale'r  Vegetable  Stttict/'  and  **  Newlbn'a  Flnxfnna."  He  alar 
wtote  the  **  Bpocfai  of  Natan^/' «  worlc  of  orii^inaltty  and  merit  But  ftft  bit  ftme  he  iv  indebted  t»  hi* 
"ifataral  Hiatorv,*'  in  tfainV'rix  volome^,  wlilch,  afthoagrh  ImOMthndieal  and  often  inaccorate,  if  w  •► 
'^'   \  md  efeqasm weik,  sad hai  been  artarsBsefl  fat  tiniftat  evety  IPniepcia  laaaeatr^ 
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William  Wordsworth,  one  of  the  greatest  poets  of  our  ago  and  languags, 
was  born  at  Cockerniouth,  in  the  county  of  Cumberland,  England,  April  7, 1770. 
He  received  the  rudiments  of  his  mental  culture  at  Hawkshead  school^  and  in 
the  year  1787  was  entered  at  St.  John^s  college,  Cambridge.  Having  com- 
pleted his  studies  and  taken  his  academical  degree,  he  made  the  tour  of  Franca 
and  Swiueriand,  at  a  period  when  the  Revolution  in  France  had  attained  its 
grand  crisis ;  and  its  influence  upon  the  fiery  imagination  and  sensitive  mind 
of  Wordsworth  was  no  less  forcible  than  that  produced  upon  those  of  his  friends 
and  frequent  companions,  Coleridge,  Southey,  and  Lloyd.  The  earnest  thoughts 
that  had  been  generated  by  his  continued  meditations  upon  this  theme  found  an 
utteraace  in  his  '*  Descriptive  Sketches'^  and  **  Evening  Walk,**  both  of  which 
made  their  appearance  in  1793. 

In  1797,  Wordsworth  had  conceived  a  plan  for  the  regeneration  of  English 
poetry.  In  1798,  he  published,  in  conjunction  with  Coleridge,  a  collection  of' 
**  Lyrical  Ballads.*  The  majority  of  these  productions  were  from  his  own  pen. 
Thb  book,  so  far  from  making  converts  to  Wordsworth's  peculiar  way  of  think- 
ing, aiel  everywhere  with  the  bitterest  contempt  and  ridicule.  The  "  Edin- 
burgh Review"  denounced  his  theory  as  puerile,  and  stigmatized  his  verses  as 
a  species  of  second-rate  nursery-rhymes.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  Words- 
worth in  his  leal  to  redeem  the  English  muse  from  a  corrupted  and  inane  phra* 
eeology.like  other  reactionists  of  a  sterner  character,  pushed  his  favorite  theory 
too  Cur.    Still  many  of  his  readers  sympathized  with  his  views ;  and  through 
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their  encouragement  he  was  induced  to  publish  other  two  Tolumes  of  poetry 
in  1607. 

In  1814,  appeared  Wordsworth's  great  work,  **  The  Excursion,"  which,  ac- 
cording to  a  contemporary  critic,  is  "  brimful  of  splendid  thoughts  clothed  .n 
splendid  language,  while  it  breathes  a  spirit  of  enlightened  benevolence  and 
cnarity,  which  seem  wondrous,  grand,  and  beautiful  in  their  drapery  of  glowing 
Ing  eloquence  when  tested  by  the  poet's  own  theory."  About  the  period  of  the 
publication  of  "The  Excursion,"  Wordsworth  obtained  the  situation  of  distribu- 
tor of  stamps,  which  office  he  retained  during  the  lapse  of  twenty-eight  years, 
retiring  in  1842  upon  a  pension  of  fifteen  hundred  dollars,  while  his  son  filled 
the  vacancy  thus  occasioned. 

Several  works  followed  "  The  Excursion,"  among  which  may  be  mentioned 
the  "  White  Doe  of  Rylstone ;"  and  in  1842  appeared  a  volume  containing  sev- 
eral poems  written  in  the  poet's  early  youth,  accompanied  by  others  written  in 
his  old  age.  In  1843,  he  succeeded  his  friend  Southey  as  poet-laureate  of 
England.  Wordsworth  died  in  1850,  aged  eighty.  His  noble  autobiographical 
poem,  '*  The  prelude  on  the  Growth  of  a  Poet's  Mind,"  was  a  posthumous  pub- 
lication. 

It  would  be  almost  impossible  to  exaggerate  or  over-estimate  the  importance  * 
of  the  influence  which  Wordsworth,  in  conjunction  with  Coleridge,  has  exer- 
cised in  the  formation  of  the  intellectual  characteristics  of  the  present  age. 
Many  of  the  greatest  thinkers  of  England  have  sat  at  the  feet  of  Coleridge,  that 
"  old  man  eloquent ;"  while  the  whole  of  the  poetry  that  has  issued  from  the 
English  press  for  years  has  been  tinctured  and  colored  by  the  genius  of  Words- 
worth. "  During  the  last  thirty  years,"  says  a  contemporary  critic,  "  the  regen- 
erative power  of  his  genius  has  so  operated  upon  the  public  taste,  that  the  pure, 
the  simple,  and  the  good,  are  now  the  more  regarded  elements  of  poetry,  while 
the  Laras,  Giaours,  and  the  other  distempered  objects  of  a  feverish  imagination, 
are  ceasing  to  be  apiong  the  attractive  imagery  of  song.  Perhaps  we  most 
remarkable  triumph  of  his  genius  is  its  conquest  over  that  very  '  Review'  which 
scorned  and  sneered  at  him  in  the  beginning  of  his  career ;  for  his  spirit  now 
undoubtedly  pervades  this  very  organ  which  scoffed  at  him  so  bitterly,  and  even 
rejected  his  language  as  too  puerile  for  the  nursery." 

Wordsworth  was  eminently  the  poet  of  the  moral  nature.  To  him  the  most 
beautiful  object  in  the  world  was  a  beautiful  human  soul.  His  favorite  belief 
was  the  divine  adaptation  of  the  universe  to  the  growth  and  development  of 
humanity.  Hence  he  watched  the  changing  phases  of  nature,  not  only  with 
the  passion  of  a  lover,  but  with  the  enthusiasm  of  a  devotee.  Everything  to  him 
was  instinct  with  a  spiritual  life.  Nature  was  glorified  by  its  connection  with 
man,  and  man  was  brought  into  a  sublime  ideal  sphere  by  his  relations  with 
nature. 

For  many  years,  Wordsworth  enjoyed  the  inestimable  privilege  of  receiving 
that  guerdon  of  love  and  admiration  while  living,  which  are  too  frequently 
brought  into  operation  for  no  other  purpose  than  that  of  scattering  garlands 
upon  the  tomb  of  genius.  Thousands  of  his  admirers  made  a  pilgrimage  to 
the  poet's  sanctuary,  "  ftydal  Mount,"  situated  in  the  vicinity  of  the  beautiful 
lakes  of  Cumberland  and  Westmoreland,  and  commanding  a  view  of  some  of 
the  boldest  scenery  in  England ;  and  not  a  few  crossed  over  from  other  lands 
to  catch  a  glimpse  of  that  good  man  and  great  poet  who  has  filled  the  world 
with  his  fame. 
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LUDWIG   VAN   BEETHOVEN. 

Thb  illustrions  name  of  Ludwio  Van  Beethoven  was  first  heard  near  the 
close  of  the  eighteenth  century.  This  eminent  musical  composer  was  bom  at 
Bonn,  Germany,  in  1770.  He  was  the  son  of  a  tenor-singer  in  the  elector  of 
Cologne*s  chapel  at  that  place ;  though,  according  to  FayoIle*s  **  Dictionary  of 
Musicians,"  he  is  said  to  have  been  a  natural  son  of  Frederick  the  Great  of 
Prussia.  He  made  great  progress  in  music  at  a  very  early  age,  notwithstand- 
ing his  being  attacked  by  a  disease  which  affected  his  hearing,  and  eventually 
terminated  in  total  deafness.  He  astonished,  in  his  eighth  year,  all  who  heard 
him,  by  his  execution  on  the  violin,  on  which  he  was  in  the  habit  of  perform- 
ing, with  great  diligence,  in  a  little  garret.  Some  of  his  vocal  and  instrumental 
pieces  were  published,  at  Manheim,  when  he  was  only  thirteen  years  of  age. 

In  1792,  the  elector  of  Cologne,  whose  attention  had  been  attracted  to  his 
youthful  genius,  sent  him,  in  the  character  of  his  organist,  and  at  his  expense, 
to  Vienna,  that  he  might  accomplish  himself  there  in  composition  under  the 
instruction  of  Haydn.  Under  Haydn,  and  the  celebrated  teacher  Albrechts- 
berger,  he  made  rapid  progress,  and  became  likewise  a  great  player  on  the 
pianoforte,  astonishing  every  one  who  heard  him  by  his  extempore  perform- 
auces. 

By  the  death  of  the  elector  of  Cologne,  in  1801,  Beethoven  lost  a  zealous^ 
patron;  and  this  event  seems  to  have  induced  him  to  leave  his  native  place, 
and  take  up  his  abode  in  Vienna,  in  which  city  he  constantly  resided  for  the 
rest  of  his  life.  Being  of  an  independent  spirit,  and  utterly  incapable  of  prac- 
tising the  arts  of  a  courtier,  he  never  succeeded  in  gaining  the  favor  of  the 
great,  or  in  obtaining  any  of  the  solid  advantages  with  which  that  favor  is  at- 
tended. He  was  appointed  to  no  situation  of  emolument ;  and,  for  the  greater 
part  of  his  life,  had  nothing  but  the  income  derived  from  his  compositions.    He 
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strongly  felt  a  treatment  which  was  unworthy  of  his  genius,  and  frequently  guT« 
vent  to  hit  feelings  with  more  freedom  than  prudence. 

At  length,  in  1809,  he  received  an  offer  of  the  situation  of  maestro  di  capellm 
to  the  newly-formed  court  of  Jerome  Bonaparte,  king  of  Westphalia,  and  was 
about  to  accept  it,  when  the  archduke  Rudolph,  and  the  princes  Lobkowits 
and  Kinsky,  ashamed  of  the  neglect  which  he  had  met  with,  and  actuated  by 
a  liberality  which  did  them  honor,  settled  on  him  an  annuity  of  four  thousand 
florins  (about  two  thousand  dollars),  by  a  deed  drawn  up  in  flattering  and  deli- 
cate terms.  The  only  condition  was,  that  he  should  reside  in  Vienna,  or  some 
other  part  of  Austria  proper,  and  not  travel  into  foreign  countries  without  the 
consent  of  his  patrons.  He  was  thus  placed  in  easy  circumstances ;  but,  un- 
fortunately, owing  to  the  death  of  Prince  Kinsky,  and  the  ruin  of  Prince  Lob- 
kowitz,  the  greatest  part  of  his  pension  was  discontinued  ;  and  all  that  he  was 
receiving  at  the  time  of  his  death  was  seven  hundred  and  twenty  florins  (about 
three  hundred  and  fifty  dollars)  a  year. 

in  the  meantime,  while  a  rapid  succession  of  great  works  was  filling  Europe 
with  his  fame,  Beethoven  was  withdrawing  himself  more  and  more  from  inter- 
course with  the  world,  and  living  in  a  state  of  seclusion,  enjoying  only  the 
sociebr  of  a  few  individuals,  whose  admiration  of  his  genius,  and  personal 
regard,  led  them  to  accommodate  themselves  to  the  peculiarities  of  his  disposi- 
tion. The  aristocracy  of  Vienna  appear  at  length  to  have  become  aware  of  his 
claims  to  their  respect.  In  1824,  a  meeting  of  some  patrons  and  amateurs  of 
the  art  took  place,  at  which  it  was  resolved  to  present  an  address  to  him,  ro- 

J[uesting  him  to  reappear  among  them,  and  permit  some  of  his  works  to  be  per- 
brmed  in  his  presence. 

An  address  to  this  effect,  with  a  number  of  noble  and  distinguished  names 
attached  to  it,  was  presented  to  him  ;  and  he  agreed  to  be  present  at  the  pro- 
posed concert.  A  great  musical  performance  took  place  on  the  7th  of  May,  in 
the  principal  theatre  of  Vienna.  The  theatre  was  crowded  to  excess ;  and  the 
appearance  of  the  illustrious  recluse  was  hailed  with  the  utmost  enthusiasm. 
He  took  his  place  at  the  side  of  the  principal  leader,  and,  with  his  original 
^ores  before  him,  indicated  the  times  of  the  various  movements.  The  strong 
^merest  excited  by  this  concert  induced  the  director  of  the  theatre  to  make  ao 
ofl^er  to  the  composer  of  a  certain  consideration,  if  he  would  assist  at  another 
performance  of  the  same  music,  which  accordingly  took  place  soon  afterward. 
These  were  his  last  appearances  in  public. 

In  December,  1 826,  in  consequence  of  travelling  from  the  country  to  Vienna, 
in  very  inclement  weather,  Beethoven  caught  a  cold,  which  was  fallowed  by 
an  inflammation  of  the  lungs.  The  attack  produced  such  a  degree  of  debility, 
that  symptoms  of  dropsy  appeared :  and  he  labored  under  this  diseaae  until  the 
26th  of  March,  1827,  when  he  expired  after  dreadful  8ufi*enngs. 

'  Beethoven's  personal  character  and  manners  have  been  represented  in  very 
different  lights  in  the  various  accounts  which  have  been  given  of  him.  In  Rus- 
sell's "Tour  in  Germany,"  published  in  1824,  an  able  and  interesting  work, 
which  has  met  with  much  attention  from  the  public,  we  find  the  following 
description,  which,  at  all  events,  is  lively  and  graphic : — 

'*  Though  not  an  old  man,  Beethoven  is  lost  to  society,  in  consequence  of  his 
extreme  deafness.  The  neglect  of  his  person  which  he  exhibits  gives  him  a 
f  somewhat  wild  appearance.  His  features  are  strong  and  prominent ;  his  face 
is  full  of  rude  energy ;  his  hair,  which  neither  comb  nor  scissors  seem  to  have 
visited  for  years,  overshadows  his  broad  brow  in  a  quantity  and  confusion  to 
which  only  the  snakes  round  a  Gorgon's  head  offer  a  parallel.  His  general 
behavior  does  not  ill  accord  with  the  unpromising  exterior.  Except  when  he 
is  among  his  chosen  friends,  kindliness  or  affability  are  not  his  characteristics. 
Even  among  his  oldest  friends,  he  must  be  humored  like  a  wayward  child.    He 
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has  always  a  small  paper-book  with  him,  and  what  conTersation  takes  place  js 
cmrried  on  in  writing.  In  this,  too,  although  it  is  not  lined,  he  instantly  jots 
down  any  musical  idea  which  strikes  him.  These  notes  would  be  utterly  un- 
intelligible, even  to  another  musician,  for  they  have  thus  no  comparative  value ; 
be  alone  has  in  his  own  mind  the  thread  by  which  he  brings  out  of  this  laby- 
rinth of  dots  and  circles  the  richest  and  most  astounding  harmonies.  The  mo- 
tnent  he  is  seated  at  the  piano,  he  is  evidently  unconscious  that  there  is  any- 
thing in  existence  but  himself  and  his  instrument ;  and,  considering  how  very 
deaf  he  is,  it  seems  impossible  that  he  should  hear  all  he  plays.  Accordingly, 
when  playing  very  piano,  he  often  does  not  bring  out  a  single  note.  He  heals 
it  himself  in  the  '  mind's  ear.'  While  his  eye,  and  the  almost  imperceptible 
motion  of  his  fingers,  show  that  he  is  following  out  the  strain  through  all  lis 
dying  gradations,  the  instrument  is  actually  as  dumb  as  the  musician  u 
deaf. 

*'  I  have  heard  him  play ;  but  to  bring  him  thus  far  required  some  manage- 
ment, so  great  is  his  horror  at  being  anything  like  exhibited.  Had  he  been 
plainly  asked  to  do  the  company  that  favor,  he  would  have  flatly  refused ;  he 
nad  to  be  cheated  into  it.  Every  person  left  the  room  except  Beethoven  and 
the  master  of  the  house,  one  of  his  most  intimate  acquaintances.  These  two 
carried  on  a  conversation  in  the  paper-book  abont  bank-stock.  The  gentle- 
man, as  if  by  chance,  struck  the  keys  of  the  piano  beside  which  they  were  sit- 
ting, gradually  began  to  run  over  one  of  Beethoven's  own  compositions,  made 
a  thousand  errors,  and  speedily  blundered  a  passage  so  thoroughly,  that  the 
composer  condescended  to  stretch  out  his  hand  and  put  him  right.  It  was 
enough ;  his  hand  was  on  the  piano :  his  companion  immediately  left  him  qn 
some  pretext,  and  joined  the  rest  of  the  company,  who,  in  the  next  room,  were 
patiently  waiting  the  issue  of  this  tiresome  conjuration.  Beethoven,  left  alone, 
seated  himself  at  the  piano.  At  first  he  only  struck  now  and  then  a  few  hur- 
ried and  interrupted  notes,  as  if  afraid  of  being  detected  in  a  crime ;  but  gradu- 
ally he  forgot  everything  else,  and  ran  on  during  half  an  hour  in  a  fantasy,  in  a 
style  extremely  varied,  and  marked  by  the  most  abrupt  transitions.  The  ama- 
teurs were  enraptured ;  to  the  uninitiated  it  was  more  interesting  to  observe 
how  the  music  of  the  man's  soul  passed  over  his  countenance.  He  seems  to 
feel  the  bold,  the  commanding,  and  the  impetuous,  more  than  what  is  soothinff 
and  gentle.  The  muscles  of  the  face  swell,  and  its  veins  start  out ;  the  wild 
eye  rolls  doubly  wild ;  the  mouth  quivers — and  Beethoven  looks  like  a  wizard 
overpowered  by  the  demons  whom  he  himself  had  called  up." 

Of  the  /idelity  of  this  description,  in  so  far  as  it  is  derived  from  Mr.  Russell's 
own  observation,  the  character  of  the  writer  leaves  no  room  for  doubt  But,  in 
speaking  from  hearsay,  he  was  probably  repeating  the  idle  gossip  of  Vienna 
respecting  a  great  man  who  was  talked  of  by  everybody,  but  was  personally 
known  to  very  few.  Beethoven  was  extremely  reserved  in  the  company  of 
strangers ;  blunt  and  abrupt  in  his  address ;  and  accustomed  to  express  his 
feelings  and  opinions  with  a  freedom  not  very  consistent  with  the  established 
usages  of  society.  His  manners  and  habits  were  those  of  a  recluse,  excluded 
by  a  heavy  calanuty  from  the  cheerful  and  social  intercourse  with  the  world, 
and  wounded  by  unmerited  neglect. 

Beethoven^s  literary  attainments  were  respectable.  He  was  well  acquainted  , 
with  the  literature  of  his  own  country,  and  read,  in  the  original  language,  the 
Italian  poets.  He  also  understood  English,  and  had  a  knowledge  of  the  best 
authors  of  England.  During  the  illness  which  terminated  in  his  death,  he 
amused  himself,  in  his  intervals  of  ease,  by  reading  the  ancient  Greek  writers, 
and  the  novels  of  Sir  Walter  Scott.  In  the  sQciety  of  his  friends,  when  he  wes 
able  to  shake  oflT  his  habitual  reserve,  his  conversation  was  animated,  full  of 
iatarMtia^  anecdotus/and  acute  observations.    He  was  incapable  of  the  slight* 
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•8t  duplicity  or  meanness,  and  was  esteemed  by  all  who  knew  bim  for  bib  high 
principles,  and  the  nndeviating  rectitude  of  his  conduct. 

As  a  musician,  Beethoven  must  be  classed  along  with  Handel,  Haydn,  and 
Mozart.  He  alone  is  to  be  compared  to  them  in  the  magnitude  of  his  works, 
and  their  influence  on  the  state  of  the  art.  Though  he  has  written  little  in  the 
department  to  which  Handel  devoted  all  the  energies  of  his  mind,  yet  his  spirit, 
more  than  that  of  any  other  composer,  is  akin  to  that  of  Handel.  In  his  music 
there  is  the  same  gigantic  grandeur  of  conception,  the  same  breadth  and  sim- 

?licity  of  design,  and  the  same  absence  of  minute  finishing  and  petty  details. 
n  Beethoven's  harmonies,  the  masses  of  sound  are  equally  large,  ponderous, 
and  imposing,  as  those  of  Handel,  while  they  have  a  deep  and  gloomy  charac- 
ter peculiar  to  himself.  As  they  swell  in  our  ears,  and  grow  darker  and  darker, 
they  are  like  the  lowering  storm-cloud  on  which  we  gaze  till  we  are  btartled  by 
the  flash,  and  appalled  by  the  thunder  which  bursts  from  its  bosom.  Such 
effects  he  has  specially  produced  in  his  wonderful  symphonies  ;  they  belong  to 
the  tone  of  his  mind,  and  are  without  a  parallel  in  the  whole  rai  ge  of  music. 
Even  where  he  does  not  wield  the  strength  of  a  great  orchestra—  \n  his  instru- 
mental concerted  pieces,  his  quartettes,  his  trios,  and  his  sonatas  for  the  piano- 
forte, there  is  the  same  broad  and  massive  harmony,  and  the  same  wild,  unex- 
pected, and  startling  effects.  Mingled  with  these,  in  his  orchestral  as  well  as 
his  chamber  music,  there  are  strains  of  melody  inexpressibly  impassioned  and 
ravishing — strains  which  do  not  merely  please,  but  dissolve  in  pleasure — which 
do  not  merely  move,  but  overpower  with  emotion.  Of  these  divine  melodies, 
a  remarkable  feature  is  their  extreme  simplicity  :  a  few  notes,  as  artless  as  thoae 
of  a  national  air,  are  sufficient  to  awaken  the  most  exquisite  feelings. 

The  music  of  Beethoven  is  stamped  with  the  peculiarities  of  the  man.  When 
slow  and  tranquil  in  its  movement,  it  has  not  the  placid  composure  of  Haydn, 
or  the  sustained  tenderness  of  Mozart ;  but  it  is  grave,  and  full  of  deep  and  mel- 
ancholy thought.  When  rapid,  it  is  not  brisk  or  lively,  but  agitated  and  change- 
ful— full  of  "  sweet  and  bitter  fancies'* — of  storm  and  sunshine — of  bursts  of 
passion  sinking  into  the  subdued  accents  of  grief,  or  relieved  by  transient  gleams 
of  hope  or  joy. 

In  bis  chamber  compositions — his  quintettes,  quartettes,  and  trios,  for  bowed 
instruments,  and  especially  in  his  splendid  series  of  works  for  the  pianoforte-— 
Beethoven  has  left  to  the  amateurs  of  music  an  inexhaustible  fund  of  delight. 
He  has  shown  that  this  instrument  has  powers  which  it  was  formerly  not  im- 
agined to  possess,  and  has  made  it  the  means  of  producing  effect»  which  nei- 
ther those  who  have  preceded,  nor  those  who  have  followed  him,  have  been 
able  to  reach. 

Beethoven  produced  only  one  opera,  Fidelio,  In  its  deep  dramatic  interest, 
and  its  effects  on  the  feelings,  this  opera  is  unsurpassed.  As  a  musical  whole 
it  is  not  equal  to  the  still  unrivalled  Don  Giovanni  of  Mozart ;  though,  in  many 
of  its  parts,  it  does  not  yield,  in  either  the  beauty  and  expression  of  the  melo* 
dies,  the  richness  and  ingenuity  of  the  choral  and  concerted  pieces,  or  the  power 
of  the  orchestral  effects,  even  to  that  immortal  production. 

Beethoven  died  in  his  fifty-seventh  year — at  an  age  when  the  physical  strength 
is  generally  little  impaired,  and  the  mental  faculties  are  in  their  full  maturitj 
and  vigor ;  and  during  a  considerable  part  of  his  comparatively  short  life,  he 
suffered  under  the  total  deprivation  of  that  sense  which,  above  all  others,  is 
necessary  to  the  musician.  When  this  is  remembered,  and  contrasted  with  the 
immense  magnitude  of  what  he  has  achieved  in  his  art,  Beethoven  can  not  be 
looked  upon  as  inferior  in  genius  to  any  musician  who  has  ever  lived — not 
eren  to  Handel  himself.  • 
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Thb  Right  Hon.  Gsorob  Canning, 
was  born  in  London,  England,  April  11, 
1770 ;  bis  father  was  an  Irish  barrister, 
and  was  a  man  of  talent  and  a  poet,  but 
he  died  in  embarrassed  circumstances, 
when  his  son  was  only  a  year  old.  The 
friends  of  his  father  first  placed  him  at 
Hyde  Abbey  school,  Winchester,  and  af- 
terward ^t  Eton,  where  he  greatly  distin- 
guished himself  as  a  scholar,  and  formed 
many  connections  which  were  of  great 
service  to  him  in  his  after-life.  While  at 
Eton,  he  displayed  great  skill  as  an  au- 
thor, in  his  contributions  to  the  "  Micro- 
cosm,** a  periodical  work,  conducted  by  the 
senior  scholars.  At  Oxford  also  he  dis- 
tinguished himself,  and  proceeded  thence 
lo  Lincoln's  Inn,  his  oratorical  talents  sug- 
gesting the  bar  as  the  profession  best 
adapted  for  him.  The  exhortations  of  his 
fnend  Sheridan,  however,  induced  him  to 
relinquish  that  intention,  and  to  enter  on 
the  career  of  politics.  In  1793,  there- 
fore, he  obtained  a  seat  in  the  house  of 
commons,  as  member  for  Newport,  in  the 
Isle  of  Wight;  and,  in  1796,  he  was  ap- 
pointed under-secretary  of  state,  and  re- 
turned for  the  treasury  borough  of  Wen- 
dover. 

In  1798,  he  contributed  some  brilliant 
satirical  pieces,  among  which  are  New 
Morality,  and  parodies  on    Darwin    and  Statoe  of  George  Caonbg. 

Southey,  to  the  Anti-Jacobin,  a  weekly  paper.  In  1799,  he  married  Miss  Scott, 
tho  sister  of  the  duchess  of  Portland,  and  this  marriage  put  him  in  possession 
of  an  ample  fortune.  He  resigned  with  Mr.  Pitt,  and  returned  again  to  office 
with  Mr  Pitt,  as  treasurer  of  the  navy ;  and  held  that  situation  till  the  death  of 
the  premier.  After  the  death  of  Pitt,  and  the  dissolution  of  the  coalition  min- 
istry of  Fox  and  Grenville,  Canning  became  foreign  secretary  in  Perceval's 
administration ;  and  to  him  may  justly  be  ascribed  the  line  of  British  policy 
in  Spain,  which  destroyed  the  hopes  of  Napoleon,  and  led  to  his  final  over- 
throw; for,  as  be  once  emphatically  declared,  **his  had  been  the  hand  which 
committed  England  to  an  alliance  with  Spain."  Having,  as  it  was  alleged, 
unfairly  endeavored  to  procure  the  removal  of  Lord  Castlereagh  from  office,  a 
duel  took  place,  and  both  parties  had  to  quit  office. 

In  1812  he  was  elected  a  member  for  the  great  commercial  town  of  Liverpool ; 
and  in  1816  he  again  became  minister,  being  appointed  president  of  the  board 
of  control.  In  this  situation  he  made  himself  extremely  unpopular  by  his  de 
fence  of  the  "  six  acts,"  and  other  no  less  obnoxious  measures.  On  the  return  of 
Queen  Caroline  to  England  in  1820,  Mr.  Canning  retired  from  office,  that  he 
might  not  have  occasion  to  vote  against  her.  This  did  not  prevent  his  being 
appointed  governor-general  of  India  in  1822 ;  and  he  had  already  made  prepa* 
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rations  for  his  departure,  when  the  melancholy  death  of  the  marquis  of  Iion- 
donderry  caused  the  seals  of  the  foreign  office  to  be  delivered  to  Mr.  Canning. 
In  conjunction  with  Mr  Huskis^on,  he  now  advocated  a  course  of  both  home 
and  foreign  policy,  strikingly  at  variance  with  that  of  which  he  had  for  years 
been  the  wittiest  and  readiest,  if  not  the  most  profound,  defiender.  His  new 
policy  was  as  popular  as  his  old  had  been  obnoxious ;  and  the  earl  of  Liver- 
pool being  seized  with  paralysis,  from  which  there  was  no  hope  of  his  recov- 
ery, Mr.  Canning  reached  the  grand  object  of  his  ambition — that  of  being  the 
acknowledged  head  of  the  administration.  But  though  the  new  premier  was  pop- 
ular with  the  country,  the  party  with  whom  he  had  in  a  great  measure  ceased 
to  act,  rendered  his  task  a  difficult  one.  The  opposition  to  him  was  fierce, 
almost  rancorous ;  and  it  was  soon  obvious  that  he  was  sufifering  in  both  mind 
and  body  from  over-exertion  and  constant  excitement.  These,  aggravating  the 
effects  of  a  severe  cold,  caught  while  attending  the  funeral  of  the  duke  of  York, 
breught  on  a  most  painful  inflammatory  disease,  which  terminated  his  life  at 
the  age  of  fifly-seven,  in  1827.  Our  engraving  is  a  view  of  a  colossal  statue 
Co  the  memory  of  Canning  in  bronze,  in  Palace  Yard,  London.  The  likeness 
is  said  to  be  excellent. 

As  an  orator,  Canning  has  rarely  been  excelled  for  finished  elegance  and  classi- 
cal taste ;  pouring  forth  his  eloquence  in  a  persuasive,  impassioned,  and  fearless 
tone ;  or  in  a  happy  vein  of  caustic  irony,  demolishing  the  arguments  of  his 
opponents.  His  writings  are  characterized  by  the  same  qualities.  That  he 
was  ambitious  of  place  and  power,  and  that  during  his  political  career  he  made 
some  sacrifices  of  principle  to  expediency,  no  one  will  deny ;  but,  as  a  states- 
man, his  great  aim  was  to  uphold  the  honor  of  his  country,  and  to  pursue  a  lib- 
eral line  of  policy  at  home  and  abroad  ;  while  he  was  a  decided  enemy  to  all 
intermeddling  with  those  institutions  which  the  wisdom  and  experieace  of  ages 
had  built  up  and  cemented. 


WALTER   SCOTT. 


Walter  Scott,  who  is  generally  placed  at  the  head  of  English  novel- 
ists in  the  nineteenth  century,  was  born  at  Edinburgh,  in  1771.  He  entered 
the  university  of  Edinburgh  at  the  age  of  twelve  years,  but  he  did  not  attend 
regularly  to  his  studies  there,  the  most  of  his  youth  being  passed  between  the 
pleasures  of  hunting,  the  study  of  the  law,  and  an  indulgence  of  his  taste  in 
reading  old  plays,  romances,  travels,  and  marvellous  adventures.  The  antiqui- 
ties and  ancient  poetry  of  Scotland  seem  to  have  early  inflamed  his  imagina- 
tion ;  he  read  the  old  chronicles,  and  made  himself  acquainted  with  the  cus- 
toms, obsolete  laws,  and  even  the  traditions  of  individual  families,  and  was 
versed  in  the  localities  and  the  superstitious  belief  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
Scottish  mountains.  Thus  he  became  an  able  antiquary,  his  natural  genius 
rendered  him  a  poet,  and  his  correct  judgment  has  subsequently  caused  him  to 
be  regarded  as  the  patron  of  literature. 

On  the  10th  of  July,  1792,  about  three  months  before  he  had  completed  his 
twenty-first  year,  he  passed  advocate  at  the  Scottish  bar,  aUer  the  usual  ex* 
aminations.  Afler  the  breaking  out  of  the  war  with  France,  and  when 
the  apprehensions  of  foreign  invasion  led  to  the  enrolment  of  yeomanry  and  vol- 
unteer militia  throughout  every  part  of  the  country,  the  young  barrister  entered 
into  the  martial  feeling  of  the  times  with  great  enthusiasm.  He  filled  the  post 
of  ^quartermaster  of  the  Edinburgh  light  dragoons.    Being  an  excellent  horss- 
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man,  in  tpite  of  hit  lameness,  and  an  exceedingly  zealous  officer,  he  distill* 
guished  himself  in  this  favorite  Tocation.  Sir  Walter  was  by  no  means  a  pre- 
eocions  author  in  either  verse  or  prose.  He  had  reached  his  twenty-fiflh  year 
before  he  had  given  any  indications  of  the  peculiar  talents  which  were  destined 
to  render  him  the  most  popular  and  voluminous  writer  of  his  age. 

He  made  his  debut  as  an  original  author  in  **  Specimens  of  Ancient  Scottish 
Poetry,"  which  had  great  success.  His  next  work,  the  *'  Lay  of  the  Last  Min- 
strel," was  received  with  still  greater  favor.  "  Marmion,"  and  *•  Rokeby"  fol- 
lowed, and  gave  a  climax  to  his  poetical  reputation ;  but  it  was  soon  afterward 
eclipsed  by  the  rice  of  Lord  Byron*s  poetical  star,  his  vigorous  and  impassioned 
verses  diverting  the  public  poetical  taste  into  an  entirely  new  channel.  Sub- 
sequently appeared  <*  Paul's  Letters  to  his  Kinsfolk"  and  the  "  Battle  of  Waterloo," 
the  first  successful,  the  latter  a  failure.  His  novels,  however,  are  his  great 
passport  to  fame.  Those  masterly  productions,  on  which  criticism  would  be 
out  of  place,  need  only  be  enumerated  :  "  Waverley,"  "  Tales  of  my  Landlord." 
«•  Ivanhoe,"  "  The  Monastery,"  "  The  Abbott,"  "  Quentin  Durward,"  "  Peveril 
of  the  Peak,"  "  Woodstock,"  "  Rob  Roy,"  "  The  Heart  of  Mid  Lothian,"  "Chron- 
icles  of  the  Canongate,"  "  Kenilworth,"  **  Red  Guantlet,"  &c.,  ^c.  Our 
restricted  limits  prevent  us  from  detailing,  with  anything  like  order  or  minute- 
ness, the  numerous  engagements  of  this  highly-gifted  and  industrious  man ; 
suffice  it,  therefore,  to  say,  that  from  the  commencement  of  his  literary  career 
in  1792  to  the  year  of  his  decease,  he  waa  constantly  producing  some  populfr 
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or  talented  work,  uid  that  he  reaped  an  abundant  harveat  from  the  acattered 
^  aeeda  of  hie  genius. 

^  His  patrimonial  estate  was  also  considerable ;  and,  in  1799,  he  obtained  the 

if  preferment  of  sheriflT  of  Selkirkshire,  worth  about  three  hundred  pounds  a  year ; 

which  sum  was  considerably  increased  in  1806,  by  his  being  appointed  one  of 
the  principal  clerks  of  the  session  in  Scotland.  He  accordingly,  in  1811,  re- 
moved six  or  seven  miles  below  his  former  residence  on  the  Tweed,  where  he 
purchased  a  farm  of  about  one  hundred  acres,  for  the  purpose  of  having  some 
more  quiet  outdoor  occupation  than  field  sports,  and  built  a  mansion,  to  which 
he  gave  the  appellation  of  Abbotsford.  Here  he  continued  to  reside,  exerci- 
sing the  most  open  hospitality,  and  receiving  the  homage  of  admiration  from 
all  parts  of  the  world,  while  he  pursued  his  literary  labors  with  unremitting 
activity.  In  1821,  he  was  made  a  baronet  by  George  IV.,  after  the  coronation  ; 
in  giving  effect  !o  the  splendid  and  antiquarian  costumes  of  which,  it  appears, 
his  taste  and  erudition  were  consulted. 

In  1825,  the  firm  of  Constable  d&  Co.,  at  Edinburgh,  having  projected  a  cheap 
series  of  original  and  selected  works,  engaged  Sir  Walter  to  compose  a  "  Life 
of  Bonaparte."    It  was  in  progress  when  these  publishers  became  bankrupts, 
A  and  by  that  unhappy  failure  Scott  found  himself  involved,  on  their  behalf,  for 

accommodation  bills  to  the  enormous  amount  of  one  hundred  and  twenty  thou- 
sand pounds.  The  estate  of  Abbotsford  had  been  settled  on  Sir  Walter's  eldest 
son  on  his  marriage,  and  it  was  therefore  beyond  the  reach  of  the  creditors ; 
but  though  he  had  very  little  property  to  answer  the  immense  amount  of  his 
debCs,  there  was  still  a  vast  source  of  profit  remaining — ^his  literary  talents. 
**  Gentlemen,"  said  he  to  his  creditors,  '*  time  and  I  against  any  two.  Let  me 
take  this  good  ally  into  company,  and  I  believe  I  shall  be  able  to  pay  you  every 
farthing."  He  further  proposed,  in  their  behalf,  to  insure  the  sum  of  twenty- 
two  thousand  pounds,  upon  his  life,  which  proposal  was  accepted ;  and  their 
he  sat  down,  at  the  age  of  fifty-five  years,  to  the  task  of  redeeming,  by  the  ex- 
ertion of  his  talents  as  a  public  writer,  a  debt  exceeding  one  hundred  thousand 
pounds ! 

In  the  autumn  of  1826,  he  visited  Paris,  in  order  to  prosecute  researches  into 
several  local  and  other  details  relating  to  the  subject  of  his  work,  which  ap- 
peared in  the  summer  of  1827,  in  nine  volumes  octavo ;  and  realised  the  sum  of 
twelve  thousand  pounds,  being  at  the  rate  of  thirty-three  pounds  a  day  for  the 
time  he  had  devoted  to  it.  Though  from  the  time  of  the  publication  of  '*  Wa- 
verley,"  Sir  Walter  had  been  generally  considered  the  author  of  the  "  Scotch 
novels,"  yet  he  had  managed  to  preserve  his  incognito  by  various  medes  of 
evasion  and  half-denials  whenever  the  subject  was  publicly  mooted ;  and  the 
author,  whoever  he  might  prove  to  be,  was  funcifully  styled  the  '* Great  Unknown." 
At  length,  the  mystery  was  solved.  At  the  annual  dinner  of  the  Theatrical 
Fund  Association  in  1827,  Sir  Walter,  in  returning  thanks  for  the  honor  which 
the  company  did  him  by  drinking  his  health,  unreservedly  ^declared  that  they 
were  wholly  and  solely  his  own  compositions.  By  the  repnUication  of  the 
former  novels,  in  a  cheap  form,  with  new  notes  and  prefaces  ;  and  by  new  works, 
viz.  "  Tales  of  a  Grandfather,"  a  *«  History  of  Scotland,"  in  Dr.  Lardner's  En- 
cyclopaedia, "  Letters  on  Demonology  and  Witchcraft,"  in  the  Family  Library, 
^c,  he  had  paid,  in  part  of  his  liabilities,  fifty-four  thousand  pounds ;  and  his 
^  creditors  presented  to  him,  personally,  the  library,  manuscripts,  curiosities^  and 
plate,  which  had  once  been  his  own,  as  a  token  of  their  gratified  feelings. 

Early  in  1831,  symptoms  of  paralysis  began  to  be  manifested,  and  in  the  au- 
tumn his  physicians  recommended  an  excursion  to  Italy,  as  the  means  of 
delaying  that  illness  which  too  obviously  approached.  A  passage  to  Malta,  in 
the  Barham  ship-of-war,  was  obtained  for  him,  and  he  reached  Naples  by  that 
foute,  December  27.    In  April,  1832,  he  went  to  Rome,  inspected  the  classical 
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sntjqnttieB  of  that  city  with  great  interest,  and  visited  TiToli,  Albani,  and  Free- 
cati.  Feeling,  however,  that  hia  strength  was  rapidly  decreasing,  he  deter- 
mined upon  returning,  %vith  all  possible  speed,  wishing  to  die  in  his  native 
country.  On  his  arrival  in  London  it  was  found  that  medical  assistance  was 
now  useless ;  all  hope  of  his  recovery  had  fled ;  and  at  his  own  anxious  desire 
be  was  conveyed  by  sea  to  Newhaven,  where  he  landed  on  the  9th  of  July, 
reached  Abbotsford  on  the  11th,  and,  after  lingering  two  months  in  a  state  of 
almost  total  insensibility,  he  died  on  the  2l8t  of  September,  1832.  He  was 
interred  in  his  family  burial  aisl^  amidst  the  ruins  of  Dryburgh  Abbey — a  spot 
of  great  picturesque  beauty,  lying  on  Tweed  side  about  halfway  between  Smail- 
holm,  the  scene  of  his  simple  infancy,  and  Abbotsford,  the  stately  home  of  his 
latter  years. 

It  is  by  far  the  greatest  glory  of  Sir  Walter  Scott,  that  he  shone  equally 
as  a  good  and  virtuous  man,  as  he  did  in  his  capacity  of  the  first  fictitious 
writer  of  the  age.  His  behavior  through  life  was  marked  by  undeviating 
integrity  and  purity,  insomuch  that  no  scandalous  whisper  was  ever  yet  circu- 
lated against  him.  The  Iraditionary  recollection  of  his  early  life  is  burdened 
with  no  stain  of  any  sort.  His  character  as  a  husband  and  a  father,  is  altogether 
irreproachable.  Indeed,  in  no  single  relation  of  life  does  it  appear  that  he 
ever  incurred  the  least  blame.  His  good  sense,  and  good  feeling  united,  appear 
to  have  guided  him  aright  through  all  the  difficulties  and  temptations  of  li(9; 
and,*even  as  a  politician,  though  blamed  by  many  for  his  exclusive  sympathy 
in  the  cause  of  established  rule,  he  was  always  acknowledged  to  be  too  benev- 
olent and  too  unobtrusive  to  call  for  severe  censure.  Along  with  the  roost  per- 
fect uprightness  of  conduct,  he  was  characterized  by  extraordinary  simplicity 
of  manners.  He  was  invariably  gracious  and  kind,  and  it  was  impossible  ever 
to  detect  in  his  conversation  a  symptom  of  his  grounding  the  slightest  title  to 
consideration  upon  his  literary  fame,  or  of  his  even  being  conscious  of  it. 


WILLIAM   WIRT. 


William  Wirt  was  the  youngest  son  of  an  emigrant  from  Switzerland,  and 
was  born  in  Bladensburg,  Maryland,  on  the  eighth  of  November,  1772.  His 
father  died  while  he  was  an  infant,  and  his  mother  before  he  was  eight  years 
old.  He  then  became  the  ward  of  an  uncle,  who  placed  him  at  a  grammar 
school  kept  by  a  Mr.  Hunt,  in  the  county  of  Montgomery,  where  he  remained 
from  1781,  to  1785,  in  which  period  he  studied  the  Greek  and  Latin  languages, 
and  indulged  in  much  desultory  reading,  chiefly  of  classical  authors,  of  which 
his  teacher  had  a  good  collection.  During  the  next  year  and  a  half  he  was  a 
private  teacher  in  the  family  of  Mr.  Benjamin  Edwards,  whose  son  Ninian, 
afterward  governor  of  Illinois,  had  been  his  school-mate;  and,  in  1789,  on  ac- 
count of  impaired  health,  he  went  to  Augusta,  Georgia,  where  he  spent  the 
following  winter.  On  his  return  to  Maryland  he  commenced  the  study  of  the 
law,  and  in  1792,  he  was  licensed  to  practice,  and  commenced  his  professional 
career  at  Culpeper  courthouse  in  Virginia. 

He  was  now  twenty-one  years  of  age,  with  good  health,  a  handsome  person, 
pleasing  address,  and  great  fluency  in  conversation  and  in  debate.  From  the 
first  he  was  eminently  successful  in  the  courts ;  and  marrying  in  1795,  a  daugh- 
ter of  Dr.  Gilmer,  of  Charlottesville,  and  about  the  same  time  becoming  ac- 
quainted and  contracting  friendships  with  Mr.  Jeflerson,  Mr.  Madison,  and 
«(tlier  eminoai  men,  he  had  before  him  the  promise  of  a  prosperous  and  happy  life. 
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The  death  of  his  wife,  however,  in  1799,  interrupted  his  pursuits,  and  for  i 
change  of  scene  he  went  to  Richmond,  where  he  was  chosen  clerk  of  the 
house  of  delegates.  The  respect  which  he  acquired  during  three  terms  of 
service  in  this  body  was  so  great,  that  upon  a  new  organization  of  the  judiciary 
in  1802,  when  he  was  but  twenty-nine  years  of  age,  he  was  chosen  chancellor 
of  the  eastern  district  of  the  state.  He  removed  to  Williamsburgh,  but  finding 
the  profits  of  his  office  less  than  his  probable  income  as  an  advocate,  and  con* 
fident  of  his  ability  to  acquire  a  higher  distinctitm  in  a  different  position,  h6 
resigned  it  at  the  end  of  a  few  months ;  and  having  married  a  daughter  of  Col* 
onel  Gamble,  of  Richmond,  and  pas8ed  another  winter  in  that  city,  during  which 
he  wrote  "  The  British  Spy,'*  he  selected  Norfolk  as  his  place  of  residence,  ind 
there  resumed  the  practice  of  his  profession. 

At  the  end  of  three  years  Mr.  Wirt  retgnied  again  to  Richmond,  where,  ii 
the  winter  of  1807,  he  was  retained  under  the  direction  of  President  Jeffersoil 
to  assist  the  attorney-general  of  the  United  States  in  the  celebrated  prosecuuod 
of  Aaron  Burr  for  treason.  In  this  remarkable  cause  Mr.  Wirt  immorttlixed 
himself  as  an  orator,  and  evinced  his  love  of  rurnl  beauty  and  his  high  appreci- 
ation of  domestic  bliss,  in  the  vivid  picture  which  he  drew  of  Blannerhassel^ 
the  dupe  of  Burr — and  his  family  scenes  at  his  lovely  home,  on  in  island  whici 
bore  his  name,  in  the  Ohio  river. 

In  1808,  be  Was  elected  to  represent  the  city  of  Richmond  in  the  bouM'flf 
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delefratesi  and  lie  acquired  new  distinction  by  his  labors  in  that  body ;  but  tbongfa 
often  incited  to  do  so  he  would  never  after  leave  the  path  of  his  profession.  He 
took  a  deep  interest  in  the  war  of  1812,  sustaining  the  administration  of  Mr. 
Madison  with  all  the  power  of  bis  pen,  name  and  influence,  and  actually  raised 
a  corps  of  flying  artillery.  But,  although  for  a  time  in  the  tented  field,  panting 
fur  an  opportunity  of  doing  battle  against  the  invaders  of  his  country,  yet  cir- 
cumstances did  not  favor  this  desire. 

In  1816,  he  finished  the  **  Life  of  Patrick  Henry."  The  scanty  materials, 
and  their  uncertain  character,  required  an  effort  of  labor  and  patience  rarely 
demanded  of  an  author,  add  he  deserves  well  of  his  country,  for  thus  redeeming 
from  the  obscurity  to  which  they  were  fast  hastening,  the  stirring  incidents 
and  peculiar  characteristics  of  so  remarkable  a  man.  Had  the  work  been  left 
undone  to  this  day,  many  of  the  facts  on  which  it  is  built  would  have  slumbered 
in  the  graves  of  Henry's  compatriots,  from  whose  memory  they  were  gleaned. 

In  1817,  Mr.  Wirt  was  called  by  President  Monroe  to  the  oflice  of  attorney- 
general  of  the  United  States,  which  he  accepted  with  a  reluctance  which  was 
an  unaffected  and  mature  sentiment.  He  coveted  no  political  honor.  His 
thoughts  were  turned  toward  a  life  which  was  to  derive  its  pleasures  from  the 
domestic  circle,  and  its  fame  from  private  pursuits.  He  refused  to  be  a  candi- 
date for  the  United  States  senate  in  1815,  presenting  a  rare  instance  of  a  law- 
yer and  orator — abundantly  able  to  reap  the  laurels  of  honor  from  any  field — 
refuning  to  accept  an  honorable  theatre  for  forensic  achievements,  and'  a  sure 
avenue  to  enduring  renown. 

He  held  the  office  of  attorney-general  for  twelve  years,  from  1817  to  1829, 
covering  nearly  the  whole  of  Mr.  Monroe's  and  of  Mr.  Adams'  administra- 
tions, and  from  the  moment  when  he  entered  upon  its  duties,  to  the  close  of 
his  public  career,  his  fame  continued  to  elevate  and  expand,  until  he  was  re- 
garded, by  the  soundest  jurists  and  most  talented  of  the  profession,  as  one  of 
tiie  ablest  legal  advocates,  the  most  accomplished  orators  of  his  time,  and  for 
many  years  he  occupied  a  commanding  eminence  in  a  galaxy  of  legal  learn- 
ing, eloquence,  and  wit,  raxtefy  equalled,*  attd  never  surpassed,  in  any  age  or 
country. 

In  this  year  1820,  Mr.  Wirt  removed  to  Baltimore  and  devoted  himself  to 
his  profession — made  valuable  contributions  to  literature,  and  enjoyed  the  sweets 
of  domestic  life,  surrounded  by  such  a  class  of  friends  and  admirers  as  seldom 
blesses  the  declining  years  of  genius  and  well-earned  reputation.  In  1832,  he 
was  sustained  by  a  portion  of  his  fellow-citizens  as  a  candidate  for  president 
of  the  United  States,  yet  had  he  consulted  his  own  desires,  against  those  of  his 
friends,  he  would  never  have  been  a  candidate,  and  earnestly  contemplated  re- 
tiring from  the  field  before  the  canvass.  From  the  death  of  his  first  wife,  his 
mind  had  assumed  a  religious  tendency,  which  ripened  into  a  fervent  Christian 
hope,  which  cheered  him  in  the  final  hour.  He  died  at  Bahimore,  February 
18th,  1834,  in  the  sixty-second  year  of  his  age. 

In  the  supreme  court,  Mr.  Webster,  in  announcing  his  death,  remarked, "  One 
ef  the  oldest,  one  of  the  ablest,  one  of  the  most  distinguished  members  of  this 
bar,  has  departed  this  mortal  life— William  Wirt  is  no  more !  He  has  this  day 
dosed  a  professional  career  among  the  longest  and  most  brilliant  which  the 
distinguished  members  of  the  profession  in  ^e  United  States  have  at  any  time 
aecomi^ished.  Unsullied  in  everything  which  regards  professional  honor  and 
integrity,  patient  of  labor,  and  rich  in  those  stores  of  learning,  which  are  the 
tewards  of  patient  labor  and  patient  labor  only — and  if  equalled,  yet  certainly 
allowed  not  to  be  excelled,  in  fervent,  animated,  and  persuasive  eloquence — he 
has  leA  an  example,  which  those  who  seek  to  raise  themselves  to  great  heights 
of  professional  eminence,  will,  hereafter,  emulously  study.  Fortunate,  indeed 
wiU  be  the  few  who  shall  imitate  it  successfully ." 
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CHARLES   FOURIER. 

Charles  Fourier  was  born  at  Besanqon,  in  France,  on  the  7th  of  April, 
1T72.  His  father  was  a  merchant  and  magistrate  of  the  city  of  BeaanQon. 
Fourier  received  a  collegiate  education  in  his  native  place  and  at  Dijon,  where 
he  distinguished  himself  in  his  studies,  especially  in  geography,  botany,  and 
music. 

After  completing  his  studies,  Fourier  was  placed  in  a  commercial  house  at 
Rouen ;  and  in  passing  through  Paris,  he  was  struck  with  what  he  termed  the 
mysteries  of  commerce.  On  asking  the  price  of  some  apples,  which  were 
common  in  his  native  town,  he  was  surprised  to  find  it  what  he  deemed  exor« 
bitantly  high  :  eight  cents  was  asked  for  an  apple  sold  for  one  cent  per  dozen 
in  the  country.  This  ninety -six-fold  difference  between  the  wholesale  price 
of  the  fruit  where  it  was  gathered,  and  the  retail  price  where  it  was  sold, 
struck  him  as  a  shameful  example  of  the  "  extortions  of  commerce."  He  was, 
however,  doomed  to  be  a  merchant;  and  in  1793,  after  the  death  of  his  father, 
he  commenced  business,  with  about  twenty  thousand  dollars,  in  Lyons.  In 
1796,  he  was  ruined  by  the  civil  war  in  which  Lyons  resisted  the  army  of  the 
French  national  convention.  He  was  then  obliged  to  join  the  army  as  a  pri- 
rate  soldier,  and  was  drafted  into  the  eighth  regiment  of  **  Chasseurs  A  Cheval,* 
which  was  attached  to  the  army  of  the  Rhine  and  Moselle,  where  Fourier  re- 
mained about  two  years ;  not  without  profiting  by  all  that  could  be  learned  ef 
scientific  evolutions,  as  his  writings  indicate,  when  treating  of  nymnastic  exer- 
eises  and  the  disciplines  of  educatiou.    He  also  paid  great  attention  to  the  the- 
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ory  of  nrasic  during  his  connection  with  the  army ;  but  hie  health  began  to 
sink,  and  he  obtaincHi  his  release  as  an  invalid. 

In  1798,  Fourier  engaged  as  clerk  in  a  large  commercial  house  at  Mar- 
aetlles.  Here,  again,  he  was  shocked  by  the  customs  of  commerce.  His 
employers  were  very  extensive  importers  of  grain  ;  and  he  was  employed  by 
them,  on  one  occasion,  during  a  period  of  great  scarcity  and  famine,  to  conduct 
the  operation  of  throwing  a  very  large  quantity  of  damaged  rice  into  the  sea, 
by  night,  that  the  population  might  not  witness  this  calamitous  result.  The 
rice  had  been  spoiled  from  being  kept  too  long,  in  order  to  increase  the  scar- 
city and  run  up  prices. 

These  particular  occurrences,  in  the  midst  of  the  general  turmoil  of  that  rev- 
olutionary period  in  France,  kept  Fourier's  mind  constantly  bent  upon  ques- 
tions of  social,  commercial,  and  political  organization  and  progress.  In  1799, 
he  gained  an  insight  into  what  he  deemed  a  clew  to  the  whole  problem.  His 
studies  then  assumed  a  special  form,  and  he  began  to  construct  his  theory  of 
universal  unity,  from  which  he  deduced  his  plans  of  practical  association.  In 
1803,  he  published  various  articles  in  one  of  the  Lyons  journals ;  and,  in  1808, 
a  general  prospectus  of  his  theory, under  the  title  of  ''La  Theorie  des  Quatre 
Mouvemenis'^  (*•  Theory  of  the  Four  Movements*').  This  was  a  volume  of  four 
hundred  pages,  which  Fourier  withdrew  almost  immediately  from  circulation. 

Little  is  known  of  Fourier's  habits  or  his  movements  from  1808  to  1815, 
except  a  few  incidents  mentioned  by  himself,  which  lead  us  to  suppose  that  he 
was  much  absorbed  in  study.  In  one  of  his  unpublished  MSS.  he  says,  in 
reference  to  the  long  interval  which  elapsed  between  his  first  and  second  pub- 
lications :  "  It  was  well  that  I  deferred  the  publication  of  my  theory,  for  it  was 
not  until  1814  that  I  discovered  the  principal  laws  of  equilibrium  in  combined 
associative  harmony,  and  other  branches  of  transcendental  theory.  It  was  not 
Until  the  year  1819  that  I  discovered  the  possibility  of  organizing  associative 
unity  without  disturbing  the  present  laws  of  marriage. 

**  My  commercial  duties  had  always  prevented  me  from  giving  that  undivided 
attention  to  my  discovery  which  its  infinite  details  required.  The  stagnation, 
however,  in  which  mercantile  affairs  were  plunged  by  the  political  events  of 
1814  and  1815  induced  me  to  retire  from  business,  and  devote  my  time  exclu- 
sively to  study.  In  1816, 1  commenced  the  preparation  of  materials  for  publi- 
cation, but  tbe  problems  to  be  solved  were  so  diversified  and  numerous — the 
subject  so  immense — that  I  could  not  succeed  in  bringing  them  within  the  limits 
of  an  ordinary  book.  Twelve  months  were  lost  in  trying  to  condense  tbe  mat- 
ter, and  improve  the  plan  of  distribution.  At  length  I  fixed  upon  a  plan  of  par- 
tial publication,  which  contained  about  one  quarter  of  the  whole  theory,  but 
sufficient  for  all  purposes  of  practical  association  on  a  simple  scale.*^ 

During  the  **  Hundred  Days"  of  Napoleon's  reign  (in  1815),  Fourier  was 
placed  at  the  head  of.  the  statistical  department  of  the  prefecture  or  provincial 
government  of  Lyons,  by  his  namesake,  the  count  Fourier ;  but  af)er  the  second 
restoration  of  the  Bourbon  family,  everything  was  changed  again,  and  Fourier 
retired  from  Lyons  to  Tallissieu  in  tbe  autumn  of  that  year,  to  pass  the  winter 
in  his  sister's  family.  From  Tallissieu  he  went  to  Belley  to  reside  with  his 
other  sister,  and  there  he  remained  from  1815  until  1821,  writing  out  his  work 
on  universal  unity,  the  principal  part  of  which  was  published  in  1822,  under 
the  title  of  '*  The  Domestic  Agricultural  Association,"  and  **  The  Theory  of  the 
Universal  Unity."  This  work  develops  his  theory  and  plans  of  association, 
interspersed  with  a  variety  of  speculations  on  philosophical  and  metaphysical 
questions. 

In  1823,  Fourier  went  to  Paris,  to  call  the  attention  of  the  press  and  of  the 
public  to  his  theory  of  association.  He  failed,  however,  in  this  object ;  and, 
m  1829,  he  published  an  abridgment  in  one  volume,  under  the  title  of  **L9 
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Npuvf.au  Monde  tndustrUl  «<  Socifttaire^  (<*  The  New  Indastrial  and  Socieufjt 
Woild'').  This  brought  him  somewhat  into  notice ;  and,  in  1830,  when  tlir 
rerYolation  broke  out  in  Paris,  he  was  in  negotiation  with  the  baron  Capel,  min- 
ister of  public  works,  for  an  experiment  of  his  plan  of  association,  under  tbtf 
patronage  of  the  French  goyernment.  The  flight  of  King  Charles  X.  and  biv 
ministers  put  an  end  to  Fourier's  hopes  o«  that  occasion.  The  St.  Simoniaot 
began  their  public  lectures  at  that  time,  and  some  of  their  adepts  joined  Fouriei 
in.  1832,  to  form  a  school  in  Paris,  and  esublish  a  weekly  journal,  called  '*  Lm 
Phalanstere^  ou  la  Reforme  IndusirielteJ*  Some  of  his  partisans  bought  an 
estate  at  Conde  sur  V^gres,  near  Rambouiilet,  and  commenced  a  practical  ex- 
periment of  association,  but  were  obliged  to  suspend  their  operations  fur  want 
of  money  to  complete  them. 

In  1835,  Fourier  published  an  octavo  yolume,  caUed  ''Xa  Fausae  Indu$ln0^ 
and  a  second  volume  of  this  work  was  in  the  press  at  the  time  of  his  death, 
which  occurred  at  Paris,  October  11,  1837,  in  his  sixty-sixth  year.  He  waa 
nqver  married. 

The  personal  appearance  and  genius  of  Fourier  are  summed  up  in  the  fol* 
lowing  words  by  his  friend  and  admirer  Mr.  Brisbane:  "He  was  of  middle 
stature ;  his  frame  was  rather  light,  but  possessed  that  elasticity  and  energy 
which  denote  strength  of  constitution  and  great  intellectual  activity.  His  com- 
plexion was  fair,  and  his  hair,  when  young,  light-brown.  His  forehead  was 
very  high,  and  rather  narrow  ;  his  eyes  large,  of  a  mingled  blue  and  gray ;  hia 
nose  large  and  high ;  and  his  lipe  extremely  thin  and  closely  compressed. 

*'  The  expression  of  the  countenance  of  Fourier  was  one  of  self-de|)endence, 
of  great  intensity,  of  determined  energy,  and  of  inflexible  firmness  and  tenacity, 
but  softened  by  thoughtfulness  and  profound  contemplation.  He  was  entire^ 
unassuming  in  his  manners ;  his  mien  was  that  of  cold,  unapproachable  aim- 
plicity ;  he  was  thoughtful,  reserved,  and  silent,  which,  together  with  his  natu- 
ral firmness  of  character,  counterbalanced  his  unpretending  simplifcity,  and  pre- 
vented all^pproach  to  familiarity,  even  on  the  part  of  his  most  devoted  disciples 
Not  a  shadow  of  vanity,  pride,  or  haughtiness,  was  perceptible  in  him ;  his 
own  personality  seemed  sunk  and  lost  in  the  vastness  and  miiveraality  of  the 
great  truths  which  he  had  discovered,  and  which  he  was  the  inatnimeot  of 
making  known  to  mankind. 

**  If  we  were  permitted  to  pass  our  judgment  upon  the  character  of  Fouriei^a 
genius,  we  would  say  ho  poaseased  three  leading  mental  qualifications :  First, 
great  powers  of  perception  find  observation,  and  a  delicate  sentiment  for  all  om- 
terial  harmonies,  which  generally  accompanies  the  possession  of  those  powers. 
Nothing  escaped  his  observation ;  he  wiaa  attentive  to  the  slightest  details ; 
and,  with  a  strong  memory  and  a  methodical  classification  of  facta,  be  was 
master  of  everything  he  ever  saw.  If  he  entered  any  building,  he  reooarked 
the  peculiarities  of  distribution,  its  beauties,  defects,  wherein  it  eoald  be  im- 
proved, &c. ;  his  walking-stick  was  regularly  marked  off  in  feet  and  ioches, 
and  everything  remarkable  which  met  his  eye  was  at  once  reduced  to  meaaura* 
ment  and  calculation.  Secondly,  he  possessed  immense  powers  of  reflectioa, 
or  powers  of  comparison,  criticism,  and  analysis,  together  with  the  power  ol 
combining  and  generalizing  facts  and  results.  His  capacity  for  the  moat  mi- 
nute analysis,  and  the  broadest  and  most  universal  synthesis,  waa  truly  ami- 
sing,  the  proofs  of  which  are  met  with  in  almost  every  page  of  hie  worka ;  he 
possessed  also,  to  a  remarkable  exteiH,  the  faculty  of  intuitive  conception  (or 
which  we  will  call  such,  for  want  of  a  better  name),  which  seems  to  be  a  gift 
accompanying  the  highest  order  of  genius.  Thirdly,  he  possessed  in  an  ex- 
traordinary degree  the  highest  class  of  moral  sentiments,  such  as  beneToleol 
sympathy,  which  extendi  to  the  whole  human  race,  and  a  love  of  juatic^ 
w^ch  i«(  him  aeeoied  univeraal." 
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LOUIS    PHILIPPE. 

Lovn  PHtLiPf  £,  late  king  of  the  French,  the  eldest  son  of  the  duke  of  Or^ 
leans,  better  known  in  the  revolutionary  times  as  Philippe  Egalite,  and  of 
Marie,  only  daughter  of  the  duke  of  Penthievre,  was  born  in  Paris,  October  6, 
1773.  Conducted  under  the  care  of  Madame  de  Genlis,  his  educstion  was 
based  on  enlightened  principles,  and  was  directed  equally  to  the  development 
of  the  physical,  moral,  and  intellectual  nature  of  the  pupil.  While  being  in* 
Btmcted  in  the  ancient  and  modem  languages,  the  various  branches  of  leaminf 
and  science,  Louis  Philippe  and  his  brothers  were  inured  to  bodily  fatigue ; 
and  gardening,  turning,  basket-making,  and  carpentry^  ranked  among  the  num- 
ber of  their  accomplishments. 

At  the  age  of  seventeen,  his  father  introduced  him  to  the  Jacobin  club.  In 
1791,  having  received  the  command  of  a  regiment  of  dragoons,  he  set  out  t« 
join  it  at  Valenciennes ;  and  war  being  declared  against  Austria,  he  made  hia 
ifarst  campaign  in  1792,  fighting  at  Valmy  at  the  head  of  the  troops  confided  t§ 
bim  by  Kellermann,  September  20th ;  and  afterward,  on  the  6th  of  Novembor, 
fUBiaf  great  diatiactioa  at  Jemappea  under  Dumourier 
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Meanwhile  the  Revolution  was  haatening  to  its  crisis.  In  1793,  IjOuis  XYI.* 
was  carried  to  the  scaffold ;  and  a  few  months  afterward,  when  the  duke  €»f 
Orleans,  notwithstanding  his  connection  with  the  reyolutionary  cause,  shared 
the  same  fate,  Louis  Philippe,  dukje  of  Chartres,  bad  all  his  worst  apprehen« 
sions  of  a  reign  of  terror  realized,  by  a  summons  to  himself  to  appear  before 
the  committee  of  public  safety.  He  instantly  fled  to  the  French  frontier,  es- 
caped into  the  Austrian  territories,  and  refusing  an  invitation  to  enter  into  that 
service,  proceeded  as  a  traveller  toward  Switzerland,  where  he  met  with  his 
sister  Adelaide  and  Madame  de  Genlis,  who  had  also  fled  thither  for  safety. 

The  wsnderings  of  Louis  Philippe  in  Switzerland,  Hungary,  Denmark,  Nor* 
way,  Sweden,  and  America,  are  as  familiar  to  the  public  as  any  nursery-tale, 
and  will  be  narrated  and  remembered  as  long  as  romance  continues  to  exercise 
its  sway  over  the  human  mind.  While  he  remained  in  Europe,  Louis  Phil- 
ippe refused  several  invitations  to  take  up  srms  against  France  ;  and,  on  the 
24th  of  September,  1796,  he  sailed  from  the  Elbe  for  the  United  States,  whern 
he  arrived  in  safety,  and  was  soon  after  joined  by  his  brothers  Montpensier  ant*. 
Beaujolais.  His  residence  and  travels  in  America  continued  till  1800,  in  th<i 
beginning  of  which  year  he  arrived  at  Falmonth,  England,  and  took  up  hin 
abode  on  the  banks  of  the  Thames  at  Twickenham. 

His  brother,  the  duke  of  Montpensier,  died  in  England  in  1807,  and  on  ri- 
turning  in  the  following  year  from  the  burial  of  bis  other  brother,  the  coum 
Beaujolais,  in  Malta,  Louis  Philippe  received  an  invitation  from  the  king  of 
Naples  to  visit  the  royal  family  at  Palermo.  During  his  residence  at  the  Nea- 
politan court,  he  gained  the  afl'ections  of  the  princess  Amelia,  the  second  daugh- 
ter  of  the  king,  to  whom  he  was  married  in  November,  1809-^hi8  mother,  the 
duchess  of  Orleans,  who  had  been  released  from  her  thraldom  in  Spain,  being 
present  at  the  nuptials.  Palermo  now  became  the  residence  of  Louis  Philippe, 
and  the  scene  of  a  domestic  tranquillity  to  which  he  had  long  been  a  stranger. 
The  abdication  of  Napoleon  in  1814  introduced  a  new  change  in  his  fortunes 
and  he  returned  to  Paris  after  an  absence  of  twenty-one  years. 

The  return  of  Napoleon  from  Elba  scattered  the  Bourbons  once  more,  and 
Louis  Philippe  again  repaired  to  England,  till  the  expiration  of  *'  the  hundred 
days,"  when  he  returned  to  France,  and  entered  into  all  the  honors  due  to  his 
rank.  A  coldness  which  arose  between  him  and  the  administration  of  Louis 
XVlII.f  led  to  his  temporary  retirement  to  England ;  but  in  1817  he  took  up  his 

*  Louii  XVI.,  the  son  of  Louu  the  danphin,  and  of  Maria  Joeepbtne,  danghter  of  Frederick  Angna- 
pi9,  kiDgof  Polaud,  was  born  in  1754,  and  immediately  created  dake  of  Bern  On  the  death  of  hia 
falhfT.  in  1765,  he  becnme  the  heir  to  the  throne ;  and  in  1770  he  married  Maria  Antoinette,  daaghtiv 
of  Francis  1  and  Maria  Theresa  of  Aastria,  a  pnoceas  of  great  beauty  and  aocomplishmeiita.  In  177 1, 
on  Uie  death  c^  his  grandfather,  Louis  XV..  he  sncceoded  to  the  throne,  at  wliich  periiid  France  wi« 
in  a  de[)l(. fable  state— the  people  lieavily  taxed,  and  the  treasury  empty.  In  May,  1789,  the  slatea- 
general  assembled.  On  the  14th  of  Jul  v  of  that  year  the  Baatile  waa  taken  by  the  Parisisna.  and  aonn 
aiber  tl)e  royal  family  forced  lo  fine  to  Versailles.  In  February,  1790,  Louis  accepted  the  new  consii* 
taiion ;  but  feeling  fatroself  a  mere  prisoner  in  Paris,  he  attempted  to  escape  from  the  Tuileries  on  tho 
■ight  uf  June  91, 1791,  accompanied  by  bis  family.  At  Varennea,  howvTer.  his  person  was  recognised, 
SM  he  waa  hrooght  back  to  Paris,  where  he  became  a  priaoneriB  his  own  paUce,  which,  Iteing  taken 
l>y  tho  people,  and  the  8wiiis  guards  put  to  the  sword,  the  rojral  family  aonght  refuge  in  the  national 
•ss»'mbly,  who  aent  them  to  tne  Temple.  Being  tried  before  the  natkma2  convention,  sentence  of 
death  was  pionoaiioed  against  the  king  January  17, 1793,  and  on  the  91 M  he  waa  beheaded.  He  was 
mn  aoiiaUe  and  well-meaning  prince.  His  queen  waa  alao  behesded  on  the  16th  of  October  foUr»wing 
Hisaon, a  ind  of  ei{^ht  yeirs, sometimes  railed  Loais  XV 11.,  aion  aft«>r  died,  as  is  supftoeed  by  loferm. 

t  Loins  XVIII.,  0TA(flsi.AUs  Xatikk.  samamed  le  Dniri,  aeoond  aonof  the  danphin  (son  of  Louis 
XV.),  was  horn  in  1755.  and  was  originallv  known  as  the  count  of  Provence.  At  the'accessinn  of  hia 
brotl'ier  Loais  XVL,  in  1774,  he  received  toe  title  of  Monaieur ;  and  after  the  death  of  hia  nepliew,  in 
1795.  from  whi4  time  be  reckoned  his  reign,  be  took  tb*5  name  and  title  of  Louis  XVIII ,  king  of 
Frani«  and  Navarre.  While  young,  he  was  retired  and  atudioaa.  In  1791,  he  fled  to  Belginm,  and 
■est  year  he  and  the  ooant  d'Artoia  Joined  the  Prussians  with  six  thousand  cavalry.  He  a«an  after 
Scd  to  Italy,  and  thence  to  Germany,  Russin.  Poland,  and  Britain.  May  3. 1814,  he  entered  Pari*  as 
Idng,  tskini;  the  questionable  ioniame  of  "  The  Desired.*'  Msrch  1, 181.%  Napoleon  landed  fmm  RTba. 
.sod  no  the  tfOth  Loaia  fled  to  BelMiom  Jane  16  tlie  battle  of  Waterloo  was  foaslit,  and  on  the  9ih  oi 
l«ly  Loaia  was  n^iustated  on  the  thn»ne,  all  the  relatbna  of  Napoleon  being  exiled.  Louis  was  ibnd 
sf  tt  e  plaasaroa  of  the  tatle,  and  died  of  paralyaia  of  hia  legs,  September  IS,  1894,  aged  dsty-nloe. 
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p«nnanent  abode  in  France,  and,  while  abstaining  from  politics,  devoted  him- 
self to  the  education  of  his  family,  and  the  patronage  of  literature  and  the  arts, 
until  the  revolution  of  1830  and  abdication  and  flight  of  Charles  X  *  placed  him 
on  the  throne. 

The  events  of  that  period  and  the  subsequent  reign  of  Louis  Philippe  belong 
more  to  history  than  biography.  Suflice  it  here  to  say,  the  first  few  years  after 
bis  accession  were  spent  in  repressing  the  republican  spirit  that  still  lingered 
among  the  descendants  of  the  first  French  revolutionists,  and  in  consolidating 
the  throne  upon  a  purely  constitutional  basis.  The  various  combinations  that 
were  entered  into  for  overthrowing  his  government  were  detected  and  sup- 
pressed ;  repeated  attempts  to  assassinate  the  king  himself  had  proved  abor- 
tive ;  and  the  speculator  on  probabilities  might  have  justly  anticipated  that 
I^uis  Philippe  would  have  spent  the  remainder  of  his  days  in  peace,  and  have 
bequeathed  to  his  family  the  magnificent  heritage  of  a  kingdom.  But  this  was 
not  to  be. 

The  close  of  1847  and  the  beginning  of  1846  had  been  signalized  in  France 
by  strenuous  efforts,  on  the  part  of  the  opposition,  to  obtain  from  the  government 
B  measure  of  '*  electoral  reform.*"  But  the  Guizot  administration  turned  a  deaf 
ear  to  their  appeals,  and  went  so  far  as  to  interdict  a  banquet  which  had  been 
fixed  to  be  held  in  Paris,  in  honor  of  this  movement,  on  February  21, 1846.,  A 
slight  riot  which  took  place  on  that  day  soon  swelled  into  a  formidable  insur- 
rection. In  vain  the  king  now  offered  to  change  his  ministry,  and  to  yield  to 
the  popular  demands.  Even  his  abdication,  February  23,  in  favor  of  his  grand- 
son (the  count  de  Paris,  eldest  son  of  the  duke  of  Orleans,  who  was  thrown 
from  his  carriage  and  killed  in  1842),  came  too  late :  he  saw  himself  compelled 
to  flight. 

Hastily  quitting  Paris  with  the  queen,  who  had  shared  with  him  so  many 
dangers,  Louis  Philippe  made  his  way  to  the  seashore,  whence  he  escaped,  in 
disguise,  for  England,  and  landed  at  Newhaven,  in  the  county  of  Sussex,  March 
3,  1848.  He  then  took  up  his  residence  at  Claremont,  with  an  occasional 
sojourn  at  Richmond  or  St.  Leonardos,  and  for  a  time  appeared  to  bear  up  man- 
fully under  the  disasters  which  had  befallen  his  house.  But,  in  the  spring  of 
1850,  a  great  change  came  over  him :  his  naturally  powerful  constitution  gradu- 
ftlly  gave  way ;  and,  after  lingering  a  few  months  in  great  physical  debility; 
be  expired  at  Claremont,  August  26,  in  the  seveijty-seventh  year  of  his  age. 
His  remains  were  deposited  in  the  vault  of  a  chapel  at  Weybridge,  which  h« 
bad  been  in  the  habit  of  attending — ^there  to  repose  until,  according  to  the  in*- 
gcription  on  his  tomb, "  in  palriam  avitos  inter  cineres  Deo  adjuvante  trans* 
ferantur.** 

*  Chakles  X.,  or  Cn arles-Philippb  di  Boorbon  (known  ■■  Count  d'Artoii  until  the  aocei«lne 
flf  hk  brother  Loatt  XVIII.,  and  tfterwnrd  •■  Mooaear).  wu  the  filth  and  yonnffett  son  of  the  dao- 
phin.  Km  of  Loaii  XV.,  and  waa  bom  in  1797.  In  enrly  life  he  was  profliifate  and  baofciuy,  thus  caa»- 
parin^r  unfavorably  with  hia  elder  brothera ;  and  aoch  waa  hia  unpopularity,  that  at  tlie  very  outset  <Jf 
the  ReTolution  he  found  it  neceaaary  for  hia  peraonal  aafety  to  quit  hia  native  land.  In  1773,  he  ma^ 
lied  the  prinoeaa  Maria  Tliereaa,  daughter  of  Victor  Amadeua  1 11.,  king  of  Sardinia,  to  whoae  court  he 
DOW  fled  for  refuge.  He  aubaeqoently  viaited  other  parta  of  Rurope,  and  eventually  found  an  na.vluni 
with  hia  brother  L<mia  XVIII.,  firat  at  Holyrood  bonae,  Edinburgh,  and  afterward  at  Hartwell,  hi 
England.  On  hia  auooeeding  to  the  throne  of  France  in  1894.  he  waa  too  illiberal  to  acqiuira  the  po|^ 
■larily  whfeb  hia  predeceaaor  had  en^yed.  On  the  S5th  of  July,  1830,  a  general  electkn  having  gone 
•gainat  the  government,  Chariea  X.  laaned  hia  two  fatal  ordinancea,  one  aboliahing  the  flreedom  of  the 
plena,  and  the  other  changing  the  mode  of  electfcm.  A  popular  inaorrection  took  phce  in  Paria  on  thm 
ffith,  99th,  and  30th  of  July,  1830,  which  paved  the  way  for  Lonia  Philippe.  The  king  retrented  fna* 
8l  Ckrad  to  Rambouillet,  where  he  offered  to  abdicate  in  favor  of  htagrandaon,  the  duke  of  Bordeaux, 
and  requeated  from  the  proviainnal  government  a  aafe  conduct  to  a  aeapnrt  Rnibarking  at  Cherbourg 
be  Puiled  for  England,  and  for  a  time  took  up  hia  reaidence  at  Lulworth  eaaUe,  and  then  rramved  to 
Holyrood  houae,  the  ioene  of  hia 'former  exile.  There  he  remained  about  a  twelvemonth ;  afterwaid 
be  retirod  io  the  Auatrian  dominiona :  and  died,  in  hia  eightieth  year,  at  Oorita,in  Illvria,  November  < 

]  in  acta  nf  anperatitioaa  devotmi :  I 


1897.    The  latter  yeara  of  thia  monarch  were  paaeed  in  acta  nf  anperatitioaa  devothm:  he  oooatamj^ 
B hair«kith  next bia  akin, he  foated  macK  i    '  "  *  ..      «• 

» baaty  expreaaioo,  an  abaololB  aileoce  for  i 


wore  hair«kith  next  bia  akin,  he  foated  much;  and  frequently  impoeed  upon  hfanaplC  ae  a  penance  for 
raeveralboon.    The  dokea  d'Anfouiaae  tad  de  Bertf 
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William  Hbnry  Harrison,  the  ninth  president  of  the  United  States, 
horn  at  Berkley,  about  twenty-five  miles  from  Richmond,  Virginia,  on  the  9tk 
of  February,  1773.  His  father,  Benjamin  Harrison,  was  an  active  patriot  of  tho 
Revolution,  one  of  the  signers  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  and  was  subse- 
quently Bovernor  of  Virginia.  William  Henr}^  was  the  youngest  of  three  sons^ 
tnd  the  favorite  of  his  father.  Ader  completing  a  collegiate  course  at  Hamp- 
den Sydney,  he  was  sent  to  Philadelphia  to  prosecute  the  study  of  medicine. 
He  had  scarcely  arrived  there,  when  the  news  of  his  father's  death  reached  him, 
snd  damped  his  ardor  for  his  profession.  Contrary  to  the  wishes  and  advice 
of  his  guardian  (the  celebrated  Robert  Morris  the  great  financier  of  the  Revo» 
lotion),  he  resolved  to  enter  the  army ;  and  having  obtained  from  Washingtoe 
an  ensignV  commission,  he  departed  for  the  western  wilderness,  to  engage  in 
Ihe  Indian  wars  of  that  region.  He  reached  Fort  Washington  (now  Cincin- 
nati) in  time  to  hear  of  the  defeat  of  the  whites,  and  the  slaughter  of  brave  lead* 
ers  and  their  men. 

When  General  Wayno,  in  1794,  took  the  command  in  the  northwest,  young 
Harrison  was  soon  noticed  for  his  valor,  and  made  one  of  his  aids.     He  was 

Jromoted  to  captain ;  and  af\er  the  treaty  of  Greenville,  in  1795,  he  was  left 
)  command  of  Fort  Washington.  He  soon  after  married  the  daughter  of  Judge 
Symmes,  the  propr^tor  of  the  Miami  purchase,  and,  resigning  his  military 
commission,,  entered  upon  civil  official  duties  as  secretary  of  the  northwestern 
territory. 

In  1799,  Harrison  was  elected  the  first  delegate  to  Congress  from  the  nortli- 
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western  territory.  Throngh  his  Sirflaence  in  Congress,  such  salutary  reguh- 
tions  respecting  the  sale  and  occupancy  of  public  lands  at  the  west  wexe  eflect^d 
diat  emigration  rapidly  filled  the  country  with  settlers.  In  1800,  Indiana  w&s 
erected  into  a  territory,  and  Harrison  appointed  governor  thereof  by  President 
Adams.  He  was  also  superintendent  of  Indian  affairs,  and  commander-in-chief 
of  the  militia.  In  1803,, President  Jefferson  appointed  him  sole  commi8sion6r 
for  treating  with  the  Indians,  and  in  1804,  he  negotiated  a  rery  favorable  treaty 
with  the  Sacs  and  Foxes.  Governor  Harrison  continued  to  be  reappointed  by 
erery  successive  administration,  at  the  earnest  request  of  the  inhabitants,  \o 
whom  he  had  completely  endeared  himself,  and  held  the  office  for  thirteen  years 
in  succession.  Intgole,  the  Shawnee  chief,  known  as  the  prophet,  and  his 
brother,  Tecumseh,  set  afoot  their  famous  plan  for  a  combined  attack  of  the 
Indians  of  the  north  and  south  upon  the  whites,  by  which  the  latter  were  to 
be  driven  wholly  oot  of  the  Mississippi  valley.  They  daily  increased  in  ati* 
dacity,  and  committed  many  of  the  most  barbarous  outrages.  In  July,  1811, 
the  conduct  of  the  Indians  had  risen  to  such  a  height  that  it  became  absolutely 
necessary  to  take  actire  measures  against  them,  and  Governor  Harrison  was 
authorized  by  the  government  to  march  forthwith  against  the  prophet's  towh, 
hut  at  the  same  time  directed  to  use  no  force  except  such  as  was  absolutely 
necessary.  He  accordingly  set  out  with  a  force  of  about  nine  hundred  men, 
and  reached  the  prophet's  town  after  a  toilsome  and  dangerous  march,  on  tho 
8th  of  November,  1811,  at  a  place  called  Tippecanoe.  The  troops  were  ordered 
to  rest  in  their  clothes,  and  with  loaded  muskets  with  fixed  bayonets  by  their 
side.  At  a  quarter  to  four  o'clock  the  anticipated  night  attack  commenced,  and 
the  battle  continued  with  terrific  fierceness  and  slaughter  until  daylight,  when 
the  Indians  were  driven  into  a  marsh  and  disappeared  from  the  field.  In  this 
action  General  Harrison  greatly  distinguished  himself,  and  its  results  were 
of  the  happiest  character,  as  the  Indians  of  the  northwest,  with  the  single  ex- 
ception of  the  Shawnees,'came  forward  at  once  and  profi!ered  friendship  and 
alliance. 

Tecumseh,  however,  who  had  been  absent  when  the  battle  of  Tippecan'sa 
was  fought,  now  returned ;  and  war  having  just  been  declared  with  Great  Brit- 
ain, exerted  himself,  in  connection  with  the  agekits  of  the  British  government 
to  renew  hostilities  with  the  whites. 

Having  been  ap|M)inted  brigadier-general,  and  invested  with  the  entire  com- 
mand of  the  army  of  the  northwest,  General  Harrison  at  once  set  about  accom- 
plishing the  important  object  of  the  campaign,  viz.,  the  recapture  of  Detroit,  the 
reduction  of  Fort  Maiden,  and  the  protection  of  the  whole  northwestern  fron- 
tier. On  the  3d  of  May,  1813,  the  British  and  Indians,  the  latter  under  Tecum- 
seh, attacked  General  Harrison  at  Fort  Meigs,  commencing  with  a  bombardment 
which  lasted  five  days ;  at  length  Harrison  made  a  sortie  upon  the  enemy,  com- 
pletely routing  them  in  the  space  of  forty-five  minutes,  although  their  force  more 
than  doubled  his  own.  On  the  27th  of  August  the  great  battle  of  the  Thames 
was  fought,  in  which  Harrison  achieved  another  brilliant  victory,  and  during* 
which  Tecumseh  was  killed,  and  six  hundred  of  the  enemy  were  taken  prison- 
ers. This  glorious  action,  which  virtually  put  an  end  to  the  war  on  the  north- 
western frontier,  was  received  by  the  whole  country  with  gratitude,  and  the 
fortunate  general  hailed  with  enthusiasm — among  other  testimonials,  a  resolu- 
tion of  praise  and  a  gold  medal  being  presented  to  him  by  Congress. 

In  1816,  General  Harrison  was  elected  to  Congress  from  Ohio,  and  in  1819 
10  the  senate  of  that  state.  In  1824  he  was  elected  to  the  senato  of  the  United 
States,  and  in  1828  was  appointed  minister  plenipotentiary  to  the  republic  of 
Colombia.  In  1835,  he  was  nominated  for  the  presidency,  and  received  sev- 
enty-three electoral  votes.  In  December,  1839,  he  was  again  nominated  by  the 
whig  national  conventionp  and  elected  in  November,  1840.    He  was  inaugiura* 
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ted  on  the  4tb  of  March  following,  and  on  the  17th  issued  his  |iroclainatioB 
calling  an  extra  session  of  Congress  to  take  into  consideration  the  financial 
condition  of  the  country,  which  was  to  assemble  on  the  31st  of  May.  Before 
that  period  arrived,  General  Harrison  was  seized  with  illness,  which  terminated 
his  mortal  existence,  on  the  4th  of  April,  just  one  month  after  his  inauguration 
being  a  little  over  sixty-eight  years  of  age.  He  was  the  first  president  who  had 
died  in  ofiice,  and  the  sudden  blow  was  deeply  felt*by  the  whole  nation.  Fu- 
neral honors  and  other  testimonials  of  public  feeling  were  paid  to  his  memory 
throughout  the  country.  The  body  was  interred  in  the  congressional  burying- 
grnund  at  Washington,  but  was  afterward  removed  to  his  family  residence  at 
North  Bend,  Ohio,  where  a  neat  monument  marks  the  spot  of  his  final  resting- 
place. 

In  person,  General  Harrison  was  tall  and  slender.  Although  he  never  had 
the  appearance  of  possessing  a  robust  constitution,  yet  such  had  been  the  efifects 
of  habitual  activity  and  temperance,  that  few  men  at  his  age  enjoyed  so  much 
bodily  vigor.  He  had  a  fine  dark  eye,  remarkable  for  its  keenness,  fire,  and 
intelligence,  and  his  face  was  strongly  expressive  of  the  vivacity  of  his  aiind, 
and  the  benevolence  of  his  character. 

The  most  remarkable  traits  of  General  Harrison's  character,  and  those  by 
which  he  were  distinguished  throughout  his  whole  career,  were  his  disinterest- 
edness, his  regard  for  the  rights  and  comforts  of  others,  his  generous  disposition 
his  mild  and  forbearing  temper,  and  his  plain,  easy,  and  unostentatious  manner. 

He  had  a  most  intimate  knowledge  of  the  history  and  foreign  and  domestic 
polity  of  the  United  States ;  and  from  the  moderation  of  his  political  views  and 
feelings  as  a  party  man,  although  firm,  frank,  and  consistent,  he  was  well  cal- 
culated for  the  high  station  to  which  he  was  elected.  His  talents,  although  not 
of  the  highest  order,  were  very  respectable,  and,  united  with  an  accurate  knowl- 
edge of  mankind,  enabled  him  to  acquit  himself  well  in  the  various  public 
stations  to  which  he  was  called.  He  was  a  bold  and  eloquent  orator ;  and  he 
has  led  on  record  numerous  evidences  of  his  literary  acquirements,  among  which 
besides  his  correspondence  and  public  papers,  we  may  mention  his  discourse 
before  the  Historical  Society  of  Ohio  (on  the  aborigines  of  the  valley  of  the 
Ohio),  published  at  Cincinnati,  in  1839,  which  can  not  fail  to  please  and  instruct 
either  the  scholar,  the  lover  of  history,  or  the  antiquary. 
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Daniel  0*Connell,  of  Darrynane  abbey,  tho  great  Irish  "  agitator^  or  '*  lib* 
arator,"  was  the  son  of  a  small  landed  proprietor  in  the  county  of  Kerry,  "where 
he  was  bom,  August  6,  1775.  Educated  at  the  catholic  college  of  St.  Omer, 
hi  France,  and  at  the  Irish  seminary  at  Douay,  he  at  first  intended  to  enter  the 
church ;  but  after  the  repeal  by  parliament  of  the  act  which  prohibited  Roman 
catholics  from  practising  at  the  bar,  he  became  a  student  of  Lincoln's  Inn  in 
1794,  was  admitted  a  barrister  in  1798,  and  soon  acquired  a  large  practice, 
which  yielded  him  a  handsome  income. 

In  1809,  O'Connell  became  connected  with  the  associations  which  had  the 
emancipation  of  the  catholics  for  their  object ;  and  the  powers  of  eloquence, 
together  with  the  boundless  zeal  which  he  displayed  in  this  cause,  soon  made 
him  the  idol  of  his  catholic  and  the  dread  of  his  protestant  countrymen.  The 
vehemence  with  which  he  denounced  the  wrongs  of  his  country  frequently 
iiiTolved  him  in  personal  rencontres  with  his  political  opponents.    In  l&15k 
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haring  applied  the  epithet  *'  beggarly"  to  the  Dublin  corporation,  he  was  chal* 
lenged  by  Alderman  D'Eaterre,  who  resented  it  as  a  personal  insult.  The 
challenge  was  accepted,  and  the  parties  repaired  to  Liord  Ponsonby's  seat,  thir- 
teen miles  from  the  city,  where  Mr.  D'Esterre  fell  mortally  wounded  at  the 
first  fire  of  his  antagonist.  The  same  year  Mr.  0*Connell  received  a  hostile 
message  from  Mr.  Robert  Peel  (then  secretary  for  Ireland,  and  late  British 
prime  minister) ;  but  their  meeting  was  prevented  by  the  police,  who  had  ob- 
tained knowledge  of  the  affair :  and  Mr.  O'Connell  soon  afterward  resolved 
that  he  would  thenceforward  neither  send  nor  accept  a  challege  for  any  injury 
that  he  might  inflict  or  receive— a  resolution  to  which  he  steadfastly  adhered, 
declining,  many  years  later,  a  hostile  meeting  with  Hon.  Andrew  Stevenson, 
the  American  embassador  at  London. 

Several  years  elapsed  before  Mr.  O'ConnelVs  continued  efforts  for  the  en- 
franchisement of  the  Irish  catholics  were  followed  by  any  adequate  result  But 
in  1823,  in  conjunction  with  Mr.  Sheil,  he  founded  a  new  catholic  associationt 
which  soon  extended  over  the  whole  of  Ireland ;  and,  from  that  period  down  tm 
his  decease,  his  personal  history  is  identified  with  that  of  Ireland. 

In  1828,  stimulated  by  his  friends,  and  encouraged  by  the  strongest  assu- 
rances of  support,  Mr.  O'Connell  resolved,  notwithstanding  the  existing  disa- 
bilities precluded  all  hopes  of  legal  success,  to  become  a  candidate  for  a  seat 
in  parliament;  and  a  vacancy  having  occurred  in  the  representation  of  ths 
county  of  Clare,  he  was  nominated  in  opposition  to  Mr.  (afterward  Lord)  Fitz- 
gerald, who  had  represented  that  county  for  many  years.  A  most  violent  con- 
test ensued,  at  that  time,  and  perhaps  since,  unparalleled  in  the  history  of  dec- 
iioneering.  But  Mr.  Fitzgerald's  own  connections,  the  influence  of  the  govern- 
ment,  and  the  power  of  the  gentry,  were  unavailing  against  the  ardor  and  deter* 
mination  of  Mr.  O'Connell's  friends;  and  on  the  5th  of  July,  1828,  he  was 
returned  to  parliament  by  a  large  majority  of  the  Clare  electors.  He  lost  fio 
time  in  presenting  himself  at  the  table  of  the  house  of  commons,  and  expressed 
his  willingness  to  take  the  oath  of  allegiance ;  but,  refusing  the  other  oaths,  he 
was  ordered  to  withdraw.  Discussions  in  the  house  and  arguments  at  the  bar 
ensued ;  the  speedy  close  of  the  session,  however,  precluded  any  practical  re* 
•uli.  Agitation  throughout  every  part  of  Ireland  now  assumed  so  formidable 
a  character,  that  the  English  cabinet  ministers  apprehended  a  civil  war,  and 
early  in  the  next  session  the  Roman  catholic  relief  bill  was  introduced  and 
carried.  Mr.  O'Connell  was  therefore,  in  the  month  of  April,  1829,  enabled 
to  sit  for  Clare  without  taking  the  objectionable  oaths ;  but  it  was  necessary 
that  a  new  writ  should  issue,  under  which  he  was  immediately  re-elected. 

At  the  death  of  George  IV.,  in  1830,  Mr.  O'Connell  withdrew  from  the  rep- 
resentation of  Clare,  and  was  returned  to  the  new  parliament  for  the  county  of 
Waterford.  In  the  house  of  commons,  elected  in  1831,  he  sat  for  his  native 
county  (Kerry).  Dublin,  the  city  in  which  the  greater  part  of  his  life  was 
spent,  enjoyed  his  services  as  its  representative  from  1832  till  1836,  when  bs 
*wa8  petitioned  against  and  unseated,  afler  a  long  contest,  before  a  committee 
of  the  house  of  commons.  He  then  for  some  lime  represented  Kilkenny;  but^ 
St  the  general  election  in  1837,  he  was  once  more  returned  for  the  city  of 
Dublin,  and  in  1841  for  the  county  of  Cork.  He  had  thus  a  seat  in  the  house 
of  commons  for  eighteen  years,  in  seven  general  parliaments)  and  for  sixtees 
different  constituencies. 

In  1841,  Mr.  O'Connell  was  elected  lord-mayor  of  Dublin.  Thd  return  of 
the  conservatives  to  power,  under  the  administration  of  Sir  Robert  Peel,  in  ths 
autumn  of  that  year,  was  the  signal  for  renewed  agitation  in  Ireland.  In  ihs 
fdlowing  year  a  repeal  of  the  union  with  Great  Britain  was  demanded  by  every 
^ish  and  hamlet  in  Ireland ;  and  in  1843  **  monster  meetings"  were  held  oa 
ths  royal  hill  of  Tarsi  on  the  Curragh  of  Kildare«  the  rath  of  Mullagbmast«  and 
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•iher  renowned  localities.  A  meeting  for  Clontarf  was  fixed  for  the  8th  of 
October,  when  the  goyemment  interfered,  and  the  prosecutions  commenced 
which  will  be  fresh  in  the  reader's  recollection.  Mr.  O'Connell  was  sentenced 
to  pay  a  fine  of  two  thousand  pounds  sterling,  and  to  be  imprisoned  for  a  year. 
This  judgment  was  afterward  reversed  by  the  house  of  lords ;  but  the  prosecu- 
tion had  answered  its  purpose,  O'Conneli's  credit  as  a  politician  was  impaired, 
and  the  costs  of  his  defence  had  nearly  exhausted  the  funds  of  the  repeal  asso- 
ciation.  The  return  of  the  whigs  to  power  in  1846,  under  Lord  John  Russell, 
and  Mr.  O'Connell's  avowed  adherence  to  them,  introduced  dissension  among 
thoee  with  whom,  for  fifty  years,  he  had  possessed  *'  a  voice  potential.**  The 
opposition  which  aforetime  he  could  put  down  with  a  jest,  or  awe  into  silence 
with  a  frown,  now  irritated  and  subdued  him. 

On  the  20th  of  January,  1847,  Mr.  O'Connell  left  his  country  for  the  last 
time.  His  health  was  very  feeble ;  and  it  was  evident  that  the  labor  of  so 
many  years,  attended  as  it  was  with  almost  constant  exposure,  had  nearly  un- 
dermined his  strong  constitution :  but  he  thought  he  was  needed  at  his  post, 
and  deeming  his  own  comfort  of  little  consideration  in  comparison  with  the  call 
of  duty,  he  took  his  seat  in  the  house  of  commons,  of  which  he  was  still  a  mem- 
ber. Midnight  legislation  was  more  than  he  could  bear.  His  medical  advi- 
sers told  him  that  nothing  short  of  a  change  of  atmosphere  could  restore  his 
health.  Accordingly,  he  proceeded  to  Paris,  accompanied  by  his  son  Daniel 
and- the  Rev.  Dr.  Miley,  intending  to  go  to  Rome.  At  every  place  where  he 
stopped  he  was  received  with  marked  attention.  His  earthly  pilgrimage  ter- 
minated at  Genoa,  where  he  died  on  the  evening  of  the  15th  of  May,  1847,  in 
his  seventy-second  year. 

O'Connell  was  exactly  such  a  man  as  Ireland  needed  to  appear  in  her  behalf 
in  parliament.  He  was'  her  advocate.  Participating  in  all  their  sympathies 
and  anticipations,  knowing  from  long  intercourse  with  them  the  weight  of  their 
auflorings,  he  urged,  with  all  the  ardor  becoming  an  advocate  impressed  with 
the  justice  of  his  cause,  the  emancipation  of  the  Irish  from  their  bondage.  His 
theme  and  his  capacity  were  indeed  worthy  of  each  other.  Nor  were  his 
efforts  unsuccessfih.  As  years  rolled  on,  he  saw  one  after  another  of  the 
chains  which  bound  his  people  crumble  into  dust.  Though,  for  the  first  two 
or  three  years  of  his  parliamentary  life,  he  was  treated  with  scorn  and  con- 
tempt in  the  house  of  commons,  he  gradually  turned  the  hearts  of  his  enemies, 
and  became  the  one  who  could  command  the  most  profound  attention.  When 
he  rose  to  speak,  the  deepest  silence  pervaded  the  assembly,  and  continued 
till  he  had  closed  his  speech,  save  when  general  applause  shook  the  walls  of 
the  house.  The  thoughtless  and  indifferent  were  aroused  by  the  truths,  sad 
and  fearful,  that  fell  from  his  lips ;  the  cold  and  proud  were  melted  by  his 
moving  pathos ;  ministers  themselves  writhed  beneath  his  dauntless  eloquence. 
Neither  did  he  exert  himself  altogether  in  behalf  of  Ireland.  He  warmly 
espoused  all  enlightened  and  liberal  measures,  and  strove  side  by  side  with 
those  who  sought  to  ameliorate  the  criminal  code.  • 

In  person,  Mr.  O'Connell  was  tall  and  athletic ;  his  frame  was  muscular, 
especially  about  the  shoulders,  and  he  possessed  great  physical  strength.  His 
private  character  was  very  exemplary.  He  was  a  patient  and  affectionate 
parent,  and  he  found  in  the  associations  of  his  family  a  pleasant  relaxation  from 
the  wearing  duties  of  public  life.  He  was  a  man  of  untiring  industry  and  per- 
severance, generous  almost  to  profusion,  charitable,  open,  and  confiding.  But 
all  the  common  duties  of  his  life,  all  his  intercourse  with  his  fellows,  and  his 
solitary  musings,  his  strength  and  his  talents,  were  made  subservient  to  what 
he  believed  to  be  the  great  interests  of  his  country.  The  only  substantial  lit- 
erary ifchieveroent  with  which  his  name  was  connected  are  hia  *'  Memoirs  of 
Ireland  Native  and  Saxon.** 
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Rammohun  Roy,  rajah,  by  birth  a  Bramin,  and  a  man  of  the  most  enlightened 
mind,  was  born  about  the  year  1776,  at  Burduan,  in  the  province  of  Bengal. 
He  received  a  good  education,  and  was  early  taught  the  Persian  and  Arabic 
languages.  He  studied  Euclid  and  Aristotle,  and  thus  became  acquainted  with 
mathematics.  His  father  trained  him  in  the  doctrine  of  his  sect;  but  the  sea 
observing  the  diversities  of  opinion  that  exi.sted  on  religion,  not  only  anionf( 
mussulmans  and  Christians,  but  ptven  among  his  Hindu  brethren,  he  determined 
on  leaving  his  paternal  home,  for  the  purpose  of  investigating  a  subject  od  which 
he  felt  such  a  deep  and  paramount  interest.  , 

For  a  time  he  sojourned  at  Thibet ;  and  on  his  return  to  Hindostan,  he  de- 
voted himself  to  the  study  of  the  Sanscrit  and  other  languages,  the  former  of 
which,  being  the  language  of  the  Hindu  sacred  scriptures,  a  knowledge  of  it 
was  necessary  to  his  caste  and  profession  as  a  Bramin.  After  this  he  was  era- 
ployed  by  the  East  India  Company  as  principal  native  officer  in  the  collection 
of  the  revenues  in  the  district  of  Borduan. 

On  the  death  of  his  father  and  elder  brother,  about  the  year  1803,  Raromo- 
hun  Roy  became  possessed  of  a  large  estate,  and  he  soon  after  fixed  his  resi- 
dence where  his  ancestors  had  lived.  About  thi^  time  he  appears  to  have  com- 
menced his  plans  of  reforming  the  religion  of  his  countrymen ;  and,  on  remo- 
ving to  Mnorshedabad,  he  published,  in  Persian,  a  work  entitled,  *'  Against  the 
Idolatry  of  all  Religions."  This  raised  up  against  him  a  host  of  enemies  among 
the  Mohammedans  and  Hindus,  and  in  1814  he  returned  to  Calcutta,  where  he 
diligently  applied  himself  to  the  study  of  the  English  language.  He  afterward 
translated  from  the  Sanscrit  into  the  Bengalee  and  Hindostanee  languages  the 
"  Vedant,"  the  principal  book  of  Hindu  theology ;  and  prefixed  to  some  chap- 
ters of  the  Vedas,  which  he  afterward  published,  is  a  letter  containing  the  follow- 
ing sentence :  *'  The  consequence  of  my  long  and  uninterrupted  researches 
into  religious  truth  has  been,  that  I  have  found  the  doctrines  of  Christ  more 
conducive  to  moral  principles,  and  better  adapted  fur  the  use  of  rational  beings, 
than  any  other  which  have  come  to  my  knowledge.** 

It  is  evident  from  his  first  work  that  he  regarded  with  great  disapprobation 
and  disgust  the  monstrous  and  debasing  system  of  idolatry  embraced  by  his 
countrymen.  A  careful  study  of  the  sacred  writings  of  the  kindus  convinced 
him  that  the  prevailing  notions  of  a  multiplicity  of  deities,  and  the  superstitious 
devotion  to  the  licentious  and  inhuman  customs  connected  with  them,  were 
founded  in  utter  ignorance  or  gross  perversion  of  their  religion.  The  original 
records  appeared  to  him  to  inculcate  a  system  of  pure  theism,  which  taught  the 
being  of  onp  God  ;  and  that  required  of  its  professors  a  mental  rather  than  an 
outward  worship,  with  strict  personal  virtue.  With  these  views  of  Hindu  the- 
ology and  morals,  he  was  anxious  to  reform  the  creed  and  practice  of  his  coun- 
trymen, and  devoted  his  time  and  fortune  to  this  benevolent  object. 

Rammohuu  Roy  thus  appears  as  a  great  and  rare  light  to  his  ignorant  and 
superstitious  countrymen,  who  were  in  gross  moral  darkness  and  error.  In  ths 
ancient  writings  which  he  studied  (of  three  thousand  years  before),  he  found 
'  traces  of  the  patriarchal  religion,  which  was  the  belief  of* Abraham,  Job,  and 
others  of  their  day,  who  had  received  instructions  from  their  ancestors,  extend- 
ing back  to  Shem,  and  even  to  Noah. 

With  this  information,  and  in  the  state  of  mind  which  it  produced,  perceiving 
the  errors  and  absurdities  of  both  idolatry  and  polytheism,  and  satisfied  that  the 
early  wages  of  India  taught  a  more  just  and  rational  religion — Rammobun  Roy, 
having  acquired  a  knowledge  of  Greek  and  Hebrew  (as  also  of  Latin),  thai  be 
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night  \m  comp^tont  to  Mad  the  original  for  himaelf,  atudied  the  Chrtstim 
Scriptures  with  attention,  and  published,  in  English,  Sancrit,  and  Bengalee,  i 
aeries  of  selections  from  the jrospel,  entiUed  *'  The  Precepts  of  Jesus  the  Guide 
to  Peace  and  Happiness."  This  having  been  animadverted  upon  by  Dr.  Marsh* 
man,  of  Serampore  college,  the  learned  Hindu  published  his  *'  Second  Appeal;* 
and  on  this  being  replied  to  bj  the  doctor,  a  '*  Final  AppeaT'  appeared.  But 
neither  this  appeal,  nor  other  publications  of  Rammohun  Roy,  on  the  same  roosi 
important  subject,  have  as  yet  had  any  great  eflfect  with  the  idolaters  and  poly 
theists  of  Hindostan.  If  toey  are  read  in  the  spirit  they  ought  to  be,  and  in 
which  they  were  written,  there  is  reason  to  hope  that  some  favorable  impres* 
sions  will  be  made  on  the  minds  of  heathens  and  pagans  everywhere.  His 
object  was  moral  and  religious  truth ;  but  he  was  not  content  with  studying  the 
doctrines  of  the  gospel  in  the  creeds  and  systems  in  popular  use.  His  persona] 
and  candid  researches  into  the  Scriptures  convinced  him,  not  only  that  ths 
Christian  religion  was  more  rational  and  excellent  than  any  other,  but  that  it 
was  of  divine  origin.  He  satisfied  himself  also  that  some  of  the  popular  tenei^ 
of  the  teachers  of  Christianity,  especially  those  confessedly  of  a  speculative  ui 
mysterious  character,  were  not  supported  by  the  gospels  :  be  likewise  believed 
that  the  writings  of  both  the  Old  and  New  Testaments  clearly  taught  the  doc- 
trine of  the  Divine  Unity,  and  that  Jesus  of  Nazareth  was  his  inspired  messen* 
ger  to  mankind. 

Having  thus  become  a  convert  to  Christianity,  he  wished  to  present  it  to  hrs 
countrymen,  for  their  examination  and  acceptance ;  and  this  he  did  in  his  vsri- 
ous  writings,  before  alluded  to,  but,  as  already  remarked,  with  little  immediats 
effect.  During  his  stay  at  Calcutta,  he  connected  himself  with  the  periodical 
press,  and  was  at  dilSerent  times  the  proprietor  and  conductor  of  newspapers 
printed  in  the  native  languages. 

In  April,  1831,  the  rajah,  accompanied  by  his  youngest  son,  arrived  in  £ng« 
land,  where  he  was  received  with  every  mark  of  distinction  and  respect.  In 
every  kind  of  assemblage,  religious,  political,  literary,  and  social,  the  amenity 
of  his  manners,  his  distinguished  attainments,  and  his  universal  philanthropy, 
rendered  him  a  welcome  guest ;  and  his  advice  was  sought  by  the  cabinet  min* 
isters  on  topics  connected  with  the  future  government  of  India.  He  did  not, 
however,  live  to  carry  into  effect  the  various  plans  for  improving  the  condition 
of  his  countrymen,  whose  welfare  he  had  so  much  at  heart — ^having  been  taken 
ill  while  on  a  visit  at  Bristol,  where  he  expired  in  October,  1833«  aged  about 
fiAy-seven  years. 

Rammohun  Roy  is  a  phenomenon  in  the  pagan  world  in  modem  times.  His 
mdependence,  his  impartiality,  his  love  of  moral  truth,  and  his  zealous  inquiries 
to  find  it,  together  with  the  consideratioh  of  his  personal  sacrifices  and  dangers 
by  his  honesty  of  purpose,  justly  claim  for  him  the  praise  and  admiration  of  all 
lovers  of  mond  and  religious  truth ;  and  it  is  devoutly  hoped  that  his  example 
will  not  be  lost  upon  mankind. 

It  is  not  strange  that  the  ignorant  and  interested  supporters  of  heathen  wor* 
ship  endeavored  to  defend  it  by  imputations  on  the  character  of  this  illustrious 
reformer.  They  charged  him  with  *'  rashnesS)  self-conceit,  arrogance,  and  im» 
piety."  £ven  his  mother  bitterly  condemned  him.  She  was  a  woman  of  strong 
mind,  but  was  wedded  to  the  idolatry  and  polytheism  of  her  country,  and  was 
also  under  the  influence  of  the  superstitious  and  selfish  priests.  A  short  time 
however,  before  her  death,  or  separation  from  him,  she  said :  "  You  are  right 
but  I  am  a  weak  woman,  and  am  too  old  to  give  up  these  ancient  obeenrances, 
which  are  a  comfort  to  me."  This  is  the  language  and  sentiment  of  natore; 
and  it  accounts  for  the  reluctance  with  which  all  persons  (heathens  or  even 
Christians)  give  up  their  early  faith  and  habits. 
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John  Caspar  Spurzreim  was  born  at  the  Tillage  of  Longvick,  near  Treyes, 
on  the  river  Moselle,  in  Rhenish  Prussia,  December  31,  1776.  His  father 
cultivated  a  farm  of  the  abbey  St.  Maximin  de  Treves,  and  was  a  man  of  con- 
siderable standing  in  society.  The  son  acquired  the  rudiments  of  Latin  and 
Creek  in  his  native  village,  and  obtained  a  thorough  collegiate  education  at  the 
university  of  Treves,  seven  miles  distant,  which  he  entered  in  1791,  in  the 
fifteenth  year  of  his  age.  Being  intended  by  his  parents  for  the  clerical  pro 
feasion,  he  entered  upon  the  study  of  divinity  and  philosophy,  of  both  of  which 
branches  he  became  a  profound  master. 

On  leaving  the  university,  Spurzheim  repaired  to  Vienna,  and  was  received 
into  the  family  of  Count  Spangen,  who  intrusted  to  him  the  education  of  his 
sons.  At  that  time,  Dr.  Call  was  an  eminent  physician  in  Vienna,  and  had 
uDder  his  charge  many  of  the  hospitals  and  other  public  institutions  requiring 
medical  superintendence.  His  own  house  was  open  to  all  who  desired  infor- 
mation respecting  his  new  discoveries.  Spurzheim  became  deeply  interested 
in  Dr,  CalPs  discoveries,  and  commenced  to  attend  his  lectures  in  1799.  He 
had  made  considerable  advancement  in  medical  studies,  and  having  become 
well  acquainted  with  Call  s  views  on  the  anatomy  and  functions  of  the  brain, 
he  was  associated  with  him  as  his  assistant,  and  took  special  charge  of  the 
anatomical  department ;  and  in  their  public  and  private  demonstrations,  he  al- 
ways made  the  dissections,  and  Call  explained  them  to  the  students.  Spurz- 
heim was  thus  early  schooled  under  one  of  the  best  anatomists  and  physiolo- 
fists,  of  that  or  any  age,  and  afterward  made  many  discoveries  in  the  anatomy 
^  the  brMm  M,  well  as  otl^er  important  improvements,  to  which  Dr.  Call  waa 
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greatly  indebted  for  his  success,  nor  was  he  too  proud  or  too  selfish  to  acknowl* 
edge  it. 

In  1802,  the  bigoted  and  tyrannical  government  of  Austria  showed  itself  mi* 
worthy  the  brilliant  lights  in  its  midst,  by  prohibiting  their  lectures.  For  three 
years  they  remained  in  Vienna,  remonstrating  against  the  edict ;  but  finding 
their  effort  unavailing,  and  that  there  was  no  longer  any  hope  of  propagating 
the  new  discoveries  in  Austria,  they  determined  to  leave  the  empire. 

In  1805,  they  left  Vienna  for  Berlin,  where  they  repeated  their  anatomical 
demonstrations,  in  the  presence  of  the  medical  professors  and  numerous  audi- 
tors. Learned  men  were  so  much  interested  in  the  new  philosophy  of  the 
brain,  that  outlines  of  it  were  published  by  Professor  Bischoff,  Dr.  Knoblanch, 
Mr.  Blode,  and  Professors  Reil  and  Loder,  of  Halle.  Reil  declared  that  he 
found  more  in  the  dissections  of  the  brain,  performed  by  Gall,  than  he  had  con- 
ceived it  possible  for  a  man  to  discover  in  his  whole  lifetime !  Loder,  also,  in 
a  letter  to  Professor  Hufeland,  says  :  "  Now  that  Gall  has  been  to  Halle,  and  I 
have  had  an  opportunity,  not  only  of  being  present  at  his  lectures,  but  of  dis- 
secting, along  with  him,  nine  human  brains,  and  fourteen  brains  of  animals,  I 
consider  myself  qualified  to  give  an  opinion  regarding  his  doctrines.  The  dis- 
courses of  Gall,  on  the  anatomy  of  the  brain,  are  of  the  highest  importance— 
these  alone  would  be  sufficient  to  render  the  name  of  Gall  immortal ;  they  are 
the  most  important  that  have  been  made  in  anatomy  since  the  discovery  of  the 
system  of  the  absorbent  vessels.  The  unfolding  of  the  brain  is  an  excellent 
thing.  What  have  we  not  to  expect  from  it,  as  well  as  the  ulterior  discoveries 
to  which  it  opens  the  way  ?  I  am  ashamed  and  angry  with  myself  for  having 
like  the  rest,  during  thirty  years,  sliced  down  hundreds  of  brains  as  we  cut  w 
cheese,  and  for  having  missed  seeing  the  forest  on  account  of  the  great  numbei 
of  trees  which  it  contained.  But  it  serves  no  purpose  to  distress  one's  self,  oi 
to  be  ashamed :  the  better  way  is  to  lend  an  ear  to  truth,  and  to  learn  what 
we  do  not  know." 

Such  were  the  influences  produced  by  their  labors,  on  their  way  from  the 
capital  of  tyrannical  and  bigoted  Austria  to  Paris,  where  they  arrived  in  the 
fall  of  1807;  and  in  the  succeeding  winter,  Dr.  Gall,  assisted  by  Spurzheim 
delivered  several  courses  of  lectures  and  demonstrations,  producing  a  profound 
impression  on  the  minfls  of  the  Parisians.  In  May,  1808,  they  presented  « 
joint  memoir  on  the  anatomy  of  the  brain,  containing  an  elaborate  exposition  of 
their  discoveries,  to  the  French  Institute.  This  was  referred  by  the  institute 
to  a  committee  of  five,  of  which  the  celebrated  Baron  Cuvier  was  chairman. 
Although  their  report  favored  Gall  and  Spurzheim  in  some  respects,  it  was  un« 
just  in  others.  The  following  year  the  two  phrenologists  published  an  ex- 
tended and  critical  reply  to  this  report,  vindicating  their  claims  to  originality, 
the  utility  of  their  discoveries,  and  the  truth  of  their  demonstrations,  with  so 
much  vigor  and  perspicuity,  that  no  answer  to  it  was  ever  attempted  on  the 
part  of  the  institution. 

AfVer  having  labored  with  Dr.  Gall  in  getting  out  two  volumes  of  their  great 
work  on  the  **  Anatomy  and  Physiology  of  the  Nervous  System  in  Genera], 
and  of  the  Brain  in  Particular,"  Spurzheim,  in  1813,  separated  from  Dr.  Gall, 
and  they  ever  afterward  prosecuted  their  labors  separately.  Spurzheim  visited 
Vienna,  and  in  March,  1814,  he  arrived  in  London,  and  soon  delivered  in  that 
city  his  first  course  of  lectures.  About  this  time  Dr.  Spurzheim  published  his 
work  on  **  Physiognomy,  in  connection  with  Phrenology,"  and  also  his  '*  Obser- 
vations on  Insanity."  The  first  of  these  works  was  most  virulently  assailed  in 
the  forty-ninth  number  of  the  Edinburgh  Review,  by  Dr.  John  Gordon,  who 
applied  to  the  doctrine  which  it  expounded  the  epithets  of  **  trash,"  *'  despicable 
trumpery,"  **  a  collection  of  mere  absurdities,  without  truth,  connection,  and  con- 
sistency," and  '*  a  piece  of  thorough  quackery,  from  beginning  to  end." 
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Spwzheiiii  had  intended  to  visit  the  Scottish  Athens,  but  this  article  con« 
firmed  his  resolution  to  do  so,  and  probably  hastened  its  execution.  He  pro- 
cured but  one  letter  of  introduction  for  that  city,  and  that  one  was  to  the  author 
of  the  Tituperating  essay !  He  visited  him,  and  obtained  permission  to  dissect 
a  brain  in  his  presence ;  and,  as  Dr.  Gordon  himself  was  a  lecturer  on  anato- 
my«  the  dissection  took  place  in  his  lecture-room.  The  room  was  as  full  as  it 
could  be  by  reserving  every  alternate  seat,  that  Dr.  Spurzheim  could  carry 
around  the  brain  to  every  spectator.  Then,  with  the  Edinburgh  Review  in 
one  hand  and  a  brain  in  the  other,  he  manfully  opposed  fact  and  demonstration 
to  assertion.  Nfany  saw,  or  thought  they  saw,  fibres — there  sat  the  writer  of 
tlie  article,  still  believing,  or  hugging  his  assertions  in  the  Review,  but  the 
sharp-sighted  and  learned  audience  believed  the  anatomist ;  and  that  day  won 
over  nearly  five  hundred  witnesses  to  the  fibrous  structure  of  the  white  sub- 
stance of  the  brain,  while  it  drew  off  a  large  portion  of  the  admiring  pupils 
from  Dr.  Gordon's  lectures. 

Thus  aided  by  success  on  his  entrance  into  Scotland,  Dr.  Spurzheim  opened 
a  course  of  lectures  on  the  anatomy  and  functions  of  the  brain,  and  its  connec- 
tion with  the  mind.  He  thus  created  a  focal  centre,  from  which  phrenology 
has  been  disseminuted  throughout  Britain.  Men  of  the  clearest  philosophical 
minds,  and  many  of  profound  and  varied  learning,  listened  to  his  teachings  with 
unafifected  admiration,  and  became  thorough  converts  to  his  doctrines,  among 
whom  George  Combe  may  be  named. 

Dr.  Spurzheim  remained  three  years,  at  this  time,  in  Great  Britain,  and  vis- 
ited many  of  the  large  towns  in  Scotland,  Ireland,  and  England,  and  delivered 
lectures  in  the  cities  of  Bath,  Bristol,  Cork,  Dublin,  Liverpool,  Edinburgh,  and 
Ijondon.  His  doctrines  aroused  the  conservatives  to  a  state  of  feverish  alarm 
At  the  bold  innovation  upon  their  time-honored  dogmas,  and  called  forth  bitter 
and  vituperative  attacks,  to  which  he  replied  with  great  force. 

In  1817,  Spurzheim  returned  to  London  and  delivered  a  second  course  of 
lectures,  and  became  a  licentiate  of  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians  in  thai 
city.  In  July,  of  the  same  year,  he  returned  to  Paris,  and  married  a  widow, 
Madame  Perier ;  and  so  attached  were  her  relatives  to  this  amiable  man,  that 
they  induced  him  to  make  that  city  his  home.  The  press  of  France  at  this  time 
was  comparatively  free,  and  the  progress  of  truth  was  not  openly  opposed  by  the 
government.  He  delivered  his  lectures  to  very  large  and  intelligent  audiences, 
and  was  prosperous  and  happy.  Mrs.  Spurzheim  had  three  daughters  before 
her  second  marriage.  Dr.  Spurzheim  never  had  any  children  of  his  own.  His  ^ 
wife  was  a  woman  of  tender  attachment,  true  humility,  and  conscious  power 
of  mind,  which  excited  at  once  respect,  affection,  and  confidence.  She  entered 
fully  into  her  husband's  pursuits,  and  aided  him  by  her  uncommon  skill  in  draw- 
ing. She  was  also  an  adept  in  phrenology,  which,  with  her  affectionate  sym- 
pathy, made  her  one  of  the  most  desirable  companions  for  him,  and  to  her  he 
was  devotedly  attached. 

While  residing  in  Paris,  Dr.  Spurzheim  published  several  works  in  the 
French  language— -otie  on  Insanity,  one  on  Education,  and  one  on  Phrenology. 
The  French  government,  in  its  consummate  wisdom,  had  prohibited  the  deliv- 
ery of  all  lectures  without  its  special  permission.  Dr.  Spurzheim  determined 
to  revisit  England  ;  and,  as  an  additional  inducement,  a  phrenological  society 
had  been  formed  in  London,  of  which  Dr.  Elliotson,  one  of  the  most  distin- 
guished physicians  of  Great  Britain  was  president.  He  arrived  in  London  in 
March,  1825,  and  commenced  two  courses  of  lectures  in  different  parts  of  the 
city.  Public  opinion  had  materially  changed  since  his  former  visit,  and  several 
of  the  leading  papers  spoke  very  favorably  of  his  labors. 

In  1826,  Dr^  Spurzheim  visited  the  university  of  Cambridge,  where  he  was 
received  with  very  marked  respect,  and  honored  with  the  most  respectable  an* 
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diences.  In  Bath  and  Bristol  he  alaolectnred  with  greet  encoeee.  In  ld27« 
he  delivered  another  course  of  lectures  at  the  London  Institution,  which  was 
attended  by  more  than  seven  hundred  auditors.  He  complied  wtUi  an  urgent 
request  to  visit  Edinburgh,  where  he  arrived  in  January,  1828,  being  received 
with  great  cordiality.  He  delivered  two  popular  courses  of  lectures,  and  one 
course  to  a  large  class  of  the  medical  profession  ;  and  a  dinner  was  given  in 
his  honor  by  the  Edinburgh  Phrenological  Society. 

The  same  year  he  lectured  in  Glasgow,  and  in  Manchester,  Liverpool,  Leeds, 
and  other  large  towns  in  England.  Near  the  close  of  the  year  he  was  sorely 
afflicted  by  the  death  of  his  wife.  So  great  was  the  effect  of  this  affliction  on 
Dr.  Spurzheim,  that  he  ceased  almost  entirely  his  scientific  labors  for  nearly 
two  years.  Having  previously  pledged  himself  to  the  Dublin  Phrenological 
Society  to  visit  that  city  and  give  another  course  of  lectures,  he  proceeded 
thither  in  the  spring  of  1830,  and  was  honored  with  a  public  dinner. 

In  the  autumn  of  1831,  Dr.  Spurzheim  returned  to  Paris,  where  he  lectured 
the  ensuing  winter.  A  great  change  had  taken  place  during  his  absence.  Dr. 
Gall  was  sleeping  with  the  dead,  but  his  doctrines  had  taken  a  new  life.  A 
phrenological  society  had  been  formed,  consisting  of  more  than  one  hundred 
members,  sixty  of  whom  were  physicians. 

It  was  the  intention  of  Dr.  Spurzheim  to  spend  the  residue  of  hia  life  in 
Taris — ^to  live  and  die  with  the  relatives  of  his  wife,  who  clung  to  him  with 
ardent  attachment ;  but  this  resolution  was  overruled  by  pressing  invitations 
from  Boston  and  other  cities  of  the  United  States.  Accordingly,  on  the  20th 
of  June,  1832,  he  sailed  from  Havre,  and  arrived  in  New  York,  August  4.  Th« 
cholera  prevailing  at  that  time  in  New  York,  he  left  on  the  11th  for  New  Haven, 
where  he  remained  &^e  days,  attending  the  commencement  exercises  of  Yale 
college,  and  dissecting  a  brain  for  the  instruction  of  several  medical  men.  Oi 
the  16th  he  proceeded  to  Hartford,  visiting  the  deaf  and  dumb  asylum,  the  in- 
sane retreat,  and  the  stateprison  at  Wethersfield,  where  he  examined  the  heads 
of  Teller  and  the  negro  Cesar  (who  were  executed  in  1833  for  the  murder  of 
•their  keeper).    Spurzheim  at  this  time  warned  the  warden  against  these  convictsw 

Dr.  Spurzheim  arrived  in  Boston  on  the  20th  of  August,  and  was  received 
with  great  eagerness  and  cordiality  by  all  classes.  His  first  appearance  in 
this  country,  before  a  public  audience,  was  at  a  meeting  of  the  American  Insti* 
tnte,  in  the  representatives'  hall,  where,  by  request,  he  delivered  a  lecture  on 
education  before  an  immense  auditory.  On  the  17th  of  September,  he  com- 
menced a  course  of  eighteen  lectures  on  phrenology  at  the  Boston  Athensum, 
and  soon  after,  another  course  at  Harvard  university  in  Cambridge.  These 
lectures  occupied  six  evenings  in  each  week ;  besides  which,  he  gave,  on  each 
alternate  afternoon,  a  course  of  lectures  before  the  medical  faculty,  and  other 
professional  gentlemen  of  Boston,  on  the  anatomy  of  the  brain.  These  lectares 
excited,  in  both  Boston  and  Cambridge,  the  most  profound  interest. 

The  incessant  labors  of  Dr.  Spurzheim,  however,  were  too  great  for  hie 
health,  though  he  had  a  very  strong  and  vigorous  constitution.  Change  of  cli* 
matc»  protracted  exposure  to  the  evening  air,  and  over-exertion,  brought  on  a 
general  debility,  and  finally  an  attack  of  fever,  which  prored  fatal  on  the  10th 
of  November,  1832,  when  he  calmly  expired,  in  the  fifty-sixth  year  of  his  age. 

Dr.  Spurzhiem's  death  was  regarded  as  a  public  loss.  He  was  honored  with 
a  funeral  at  the  Old  South  church,  where  the  Rev.  Dr.  FoUen  (also  a  German 
by  birth,  and  afterward  lost  on  board  the  ill-fated  *'  Lexington*")  delivered  an 
impressive  oration,  and  the  following  eloquent  ode,  coflnposed  for  the  < 
by  the  Rev.  John  Pierpont,  was  sung : — 

Strtngor,  tbera  ii  bending  o'er  thee 

Many  mi  eye  with  sorrow  wet ;  • 

AU  oar  ■triekoo  hesrta  deplore  thee   ■ 
Who  Ihn  knew  thee  c«i  Ibiigel  t 
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Who  femt  wbmt  thoa  bait  ipoken  T 

Wha  Knine  eye— tfav  aoble  frame  T 
Bvt,  ihtt  goMea  bowl  ii  brokeDp 

In  tbe  gmtJtnou  of  thy  ikne. 

«  AvtaoM't  lemvet  ibdl  fall  and  wither 

Oo  tbe  apoc  where  thoa  doet  reatt 
'T  ia  io  byre  we  bear  tbee  thitber. 

To  thy  BMnmiDg  ■locher'a  breaat 
For  the  aiorea  of  aoience  broaghi  tu, 

For  tbe  iRhann  thy  goodoeaa  gave 
To  tbe  leaaooB  tfao«  haat  taaght  aa, 

Can  we  give  tbee  bat  m  grave  f 

Katore'e jpfrieat,  bow  pore  and  fervent 

Waa  ray  worahip  at  her  abrine  T 
Friend  of  man— of  God  the  aervant, 

Advocile  of  tratba  divine— 
Taaght  and  charmed  aa  by  no  other, 

We  have  been,  and  hoped  to  be 
Bat  whHe  waiting  roond  thee,  brother, 

For  tby  light— H  ia  dark  with  thee  1 

**  Dark  with  thee  T— Ko  I  thy  Creator, 

AU  whoae  creatarea  and  wlioae  lawa 
Thoa  didat  luve— ahall  give  thee  greater 

Light  than  earth'a-^aa  earth  witbdraw& 
7o  thy  God,  thy  pnllike  apirit, 

Back  we  give  in  filial  troat : 
Thy  cold  clay— we  grieve  to  bear  it 

To  ita  chamber— BUT  wc  Morr." 

An  immenstd  concourse  was  present,  and  it  seemed  as  iF  all  were  mourners  who 
fbnowed  his  remains  to  their  resti noplace  in  the  cemetery  of  Mount  Auburn, 
a  most  beautiful  enclosure,  situated  in  Cambridge  and  Watertown,  about  four 
miles  from  Boston.  A  monument,  a  view  of  which  is  given  below,  has  been 
erected  over  his  grave,  near  the  entrance  to  this  interesting  "  city  of  the  dead*** 
by  the  munificence  of  William  Sturges  of  Boston,  bearing  on  it,  as  an  inscrip* 
tioB«  a  svficieol  epitaph — simply,  '^  Spurzhbiii.^ 


Tomb  of  Bporafaeim  at  Mooat  Aabom. 
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Hbnrt  Clat  was  born  in  Hanorer  county,  Virginia,  in  aneignborhood  c«^m- 
monly  called  the  Slashes,  April  12, 1777.  His  father,  Rev.  John  Clay,  a  man  of 
great  vigor  of  character,  and  exemplary  virtue  and  manners,  died  when  Henry 
was  only  four  years  of  age,  leaving  his  widow,  who  was  a  woman  endowed 
with  eminent  female  virtues,  in  straitened  circumstances,  with  seven  children, 
of  whom  the  subject  of  this  memoir  was  next  to  the  youngest.  Mrs.  Clay  was 
married  a  second  time  to  Capt.  Henry  Watkins,  who  worthily  filled  the  place 
of  a  father  to  the  children. 

In  1791,  when  fourteen  years  of  age,  Henry  Clay  was  taken  into  the  store 
of  Richard  Donny,  at  Richmond,  Virginia,  his  education  at  that  time  having 
extended  no  further  than  a  graduation  at  the  ordinary  school  of  Mr.  Peter 
Deacon.  But  his  stepfather  was  not  satisfied  with  this  situation  for  the  boy, 
and  therefore  placed  him  in  the  office  of  his  friend,  Peter  Tinsley,  Esq.,  then 
clerk  of  the  court  of  chancery  at  Richmond.  Here  he  attracted  the  attention 
of  Chancellor  W3rthe,  who  being  in  want  of  a  private  secretary,  a  connectiun 
was  formed  which  continued  four  years,  Henry  being  nominslly  in  the  office 
of  the  clerk  in  chancery,  but  chiefly  employed  in  the  office  of  the  chancelloi^. 
It  was  in  this  connection  that  Mr.  Clay*s  mind  received  its  high  destination. 
It  introduced  him  to  a  new  sphere  of  thought  and  improvement.  The  chan- 
cellor became  much  attached  to  him,  and,  perceiving  his  uncommon  capacities 
gaire  him  the  use  of  his  library,  and  superintended  his  studies  for  the  legal 
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In  1796,  Mr.  Clay  left  the  office  of  Mr.  Tinsley,  and  entered  ae  a  regular 
student  of  law,  with  the  attoniey*general  of  Virginia,  Robert  Brooks,  Esq. 
The  following  year,  he  was  admitted  to  practice  by  the  court  of  appeals.  He 
removed  to  Lexington,  Kentucky,  in  November,  1797,  to  establish  himself  in 
the  profession  of  the  law,  being  then  in  his  twenty-first  year.  His  mother, 
with  his  stepfather,  Capt.  Watkins,  and  most  of  the  family,  had  removed  from 
Virginia  to  Woodford  county,  Kentucky,  in  1792.  By  Capt.  Watkins  she  had 
seven  children,  and  died  in  a  good  old  age,  in  1829. 

At  Lexington,  Mr.  Clay  commenced  the  practice  of  the  law,  under  auspices 
not  the  most  favorable.  Many  years  afterward,  alluding  to  his  early  career, 
he  says  he  "  was  without  patrons,  without  friends,  and  destitute  of  means.  I 
remember  how  comfortable  I  thought  I  should  be,  if  I  could  make  one  hundred 
pounds,  Virginia  money,  per  annum,  and  with  what  delight  I  received  the  first 
fifteen  shillings  fee.  My  hopes  were  more  than  realized:  I  immediately 
rushed  into  a  lucrative  practice."  Perhaps  at  no  previous  period  was  the 
Lexington  bar  more  distinguished  for  the  talents  and  learning  of  its  members, 
than  at  that  time.  Among  them  were  Nicholas,  Breckenridge,  Murray,  and 
others,  who  found  in  Mr.  Clay  a  most  formidable  competitor,  whose  Udents 
secured  respect,  and  soon  put  liim  on  a  level  with  his  older  and  more  expe- 
rienced rivals. 

In  April,  1799,  Mr.  Clay  married  Lncretia  Hart,  daughter  of  Col.  Thomas 
Hart,  of  Lexington.  By  this  lady,  Mr.  Clay  had  eleven  children,  five  sons 
and  six  daughters.  Of  these,  only  two  sons  survive  him.  Henry  Clay,  jr.,  the 
third  son,  bom  in  1811,  was  killed  at  the  battle  of  Buena  Vista,  Feb.,  1847. 

Mr.* Clay  first  entered  tbe  field  of  politics  during  the  administration  of  John 
Adams,  when  he  took  part  at  public  meetings  in  discussing  the  alien  and 
sedition  laws,  and  other  measures  of  the  federal  party,  which  were  particu- 
larly unpopular  in  Kentucky.  Mr.  Clay  soon  became  a  decided  favorite  with 
the  republican  party,  and  was  a  warm  advocate  for  the  election  of  Mr.  Jefi*erson, 
as  well  as  subsequently  one  of  the  most  zealous  supporters  of  his  administra- 
tion. In  1 803,  the  citizens  of  Fayette  county,  for  the  first  time,  brought  him 
forward  as  a  candidate  for  the  legislature  of  Kentucky ;  and  alUiough  late  in 
the  field,  and  at  first  nominated  against  his  own  wishes,  he  was  triumphantly 
elected.  In  the  legislature,  he  earned  a  reputation  which  caused  him  to  be 
chosen  by  that  body,  in  1806,  to  the  senate  of  the  United  States,  to  fill  a 
vacancy,  though  he  had  scarcely  arrived  at  the  age  required  by  the  constitu- 
tion. The  election  was  for  one  session  only,  the  term  closing  the  4th  o( 
March,  1807.  During  this  short  session,  Mr.  Clay  distinguished  himself  by 
advocating  several  projects  for  internal  improvement.  In  the  summer  of  1807, 
he  was  again  elected  to  the  state  legislature,  and,  on  taking  his  seat,  made 
speaker  of  the  house.  After  a  service  of  two  sessions  in  this  capacity  in  that 
body,  he  was  again  (1809)  chosen  by  the  legislature  to  the  United  States 
senate,  for  the  unexpired  term  of  two  years. 

In  1811,  the  prospects  of  war  with  Great  Britain,  a  question  in  which  Mr. 
Clay  took  a  deep  interest,  induced  him  to  decline  a  re-election  to  the  United 
States  senate,  and  to  stand  as  a  candidate  before  the  people  for  the  house  of 
representatives,  preferring  that  field  of  action  in  Congress,  at  that  peculiar 
crisis  in  the  state  of  the  country.  Being  triumphantly  chosen  by  the  people 
of  his  congressional  district,  he,  for  the  first  time,  took  his  seat  in  the  popular 
branch  of  Congress,  on  the  assembling  of  that  body,  November  4,  1811,  and 
was  elected  speaker  of  the  house,  on  the  first  ballot,  by  a  majority  of  thirty-one, 
oat  of  one  hundred  and  twenty-eight  members  present.  This  was  considered 
s  remarkable  honor  for  a  new  member  of  a  bouse,  in  which,  at  the  time,  there 
were  many  veteran  members  of  the  republican  party,  to  which  he  belonged. 
This  oost  he  continued  to  occupy  during  the  whole  of  ihe  war  with  Great 
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Britain.  No  man  was  etcited  to  more  intense  indignatton  by  tb^  ontrages  of 
England  upon  oar  commerce,  and  at  the  yery  outset  of  the  session  be  em^rkad 
with  his  whole  soul  in  fayor  of  measures  putting  the  country  in  an  attitude  of 
resistance  to  aggression.  The  war  once  begun,  he  continued  to  sustain  it  witb 
all  the  faculties  of  his  nature.  The  influence  he  wielded  oyer  the  moral,  and 
in  that  way  over  the  physical  power  of  the  country,  was  immense.  His  ani- 
mating spirit,  bis  stirring  eloquence,  bis  useful  counsels,  and  his  untiring 
energy,  were  oyerywhere  felt,  and  incited  the  army  and  nayy  to  deeds  of  yalot 
and  victory,  as  they  did  the  executiye  to  yigor  and  constancy.  So  impressed 
was  President  Madison  with  the  patriotism  and  extraordinary  abilities  of  Mr. 
Clay,  that,  at  the  yery  commencement  of  the  war,  he  selected  bim  to  be  tbe 
commander-in-chief  of  the  army,  and  was  induced  to  withhold  the  nominaticM 
solely  by  the  consideration  of  the  immense  worth  of  his  senrices  as  a  popular 
leader  in  Congress. 

In  January,  1814,  Mr.  Clay,  baying  been  designated  as  one  of  the  commis- 
sioners to  negotiate  a  peace,  resigned  the  speakership,  and  repaired  first  to 
Qdttingen,  and  afterward  to  Ghent.  Upon  this  commission  he  exercised  a 
great  influence.  The  negotiations  having  been  completed,  Mr.  Clay,  leaving 
Ghent,  spent  a  few  months  in  France  and  England,  and  then  embarked  in 
September,  1815,  for  New  York,  where,  on  his  arrival,  he  and  Mr.  Gallatin 
were  complimented  with  a  public  dinner.  The  people  of  his  congressional 
district  had  unanimously  re-elected  him  to  Congress  while  he  was  still  in 
Europe,  and  at  the  ensuing  session  the  house  again  called  him  to  preside  oyeir 
its  deliberations.  During  the  session  he  ably  defended  the  terms  of  the  new 
treaty  against  the  attacks  of  the  federalists,  and  united  witb  Calhoun  and  others 
in  promoting  the  passage  of  many  important  laws,  rendered  necessary  by  ibe 
peace.  Mr.  Clay  supported  the  charter  of  the  United  States  bank  in  1816» 
although  be  had,  while  a  member  of  the  United  States  senate,  spoken  and 
voted  against  the  renewal  of  the  charter  of  the  first  national  bank,  in  1811. 
From  this  period,  it  may  be  remarked  that  the  series  of  measures  and  the  sys- 
tem of  policy  advocated  by  Mr.  Clay,  in  conducting  the  administration  of  the 
general  government,  did  not  differ  materially  from  the  policy  which  had  distin- 
guished Washington's  administration,  and  been  brought  forward  by  Alexander 
Hamilton.  After  1816,  however,  the  federal  party,  as  a  national  political 
distinction,  soon  ceased  to  exist;  snd  the  republicans,  or  democrats,  under 
President  Monroe,  adopted  those  measures  which  they  deemed  best  adapted 
to  the  circumstances  of  the  country,  without  much  regard  to  precedents  or 
party  designations. 

In  December,  1817,  Mr.  Clay  was  chosen  speaker,  by  one  hundred  and 
forty  out  of  one  hundred  and  forty-seven  votes  given  ;  and  in  December,  181 9, 
he  received  one  hundred  and  forty-seven  out  of  one  hundred  and  fifty-five 
votes,  the  whole  number  taken.  During  these  successive  sessions  of  Con- 
gress, among  the  most  important  measures  advocated  by  Mr.  Clay,  were  pro- 
lection  to  domestic  manufactures,  a  system  of  internal  improvements,  and  the 
acknowledgment  of  the  independence  of  the  South  American  republics.  He 
Was  the  earliest  advocate,  in  Congress,  of  the  emancipation  of  South  America, 
and  his  speecb  on  this  subject  is  one  of  the  noblest  efforts  of  his  genius. 
Though  the  measure  failed  a^  the  time,  be  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  it  pass 
in  1822,  witb  but  one  dissenting  vote.  In  January,  1819,  Mr.  Clay  made  his 
great  speech  against  General  Jackson,  for  bis  conduct  in  the  Seminole  war, 
which  caused  a  complete  separation  between  bim  and  the  general,  who  was, 
even  then,  begun  to  be  talked  about  for  president,  but  to  his  elevation  Mr. 
Clay  always  eiqiressed  a  decided  hostility. 

In  December,  1816,  Mr.  Clay  presided  at  a  meeting,  at  Washington  city,  to 
•onsider  the  propriety  of  colonizing  the  free  people  of  color  of  the  United  Statea 
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in  Africa.  The  meeting  resulted  in  the  (brmatioa  of  the  colonization  societj, 
of  which  Judge  Bushrod  Washington  was  chosen  president.  Mr.  Clay  con- 
tinned  a  leading  member  and  officer  of  the  society  ever  afterward,  and  was  its 
president  at  the  time  of  his  death. 

Mr.  Clay's  private  affairs  compelled  him  to  forward  his  resignation  as 
speaker  to  the  clerk  of  the  house,  which  he  did  at  the  opening  of  the  second 
session  of  the  sixteenth  Congress,  in  November,  1820.  His  letter  suted  that 
he  should  not  be  able  to  attend  until  after  the  Christmas  holydays.  He  took 
his  seat  as  a  member  of  the  house  on  the  16th  of  January,  1821.  From  thai 
date  to  the  expiration  of  the  term  of  that  Congress,  on  the  4th  of  March  ensn- 
ing  (forty-seven  days),  was  the  only  part  of  his  career,  as  a  member  of  the 
house,  that  he  did  not  hold  the  office  of  speaker.  During  this  short  period,  as 
a  floor  member,  he  performed  a  most  important  service  to  the  country,  in  allay- 
ing the  civil  discord  which  agitated  Congress  and  the  nation,  by  effecting  the 
Missouri  compromise,  which  admitted  that  state  into  the  Union,  and  settled 
the  boundary  of  slavery  west  of  the  Mississippi.  Mr.  Clay's  efforts  on  this 
occasion  did  more  than  alt  other  human  means  to  rescue  the  Union  from  ths 
most  fearful  discord*  and  justly  earned  for  him  the  proud  title  of  "  The  Great 
Pacificator." 

On  the  settlement  of  the  Missouri  question,  Mr.  Clay  left  Congress,  to 
retrieve  his  private  affairs,  and  resumed  his  professional  labors.  In  the  sum- 
mer of  1823,  he  was  again  elected  without  opposition  to  the  house  of  repre- 
sentatives, when  on  the  first  ballot,  he  was  again  elected  speaker  by  a  majority 
of  four  to  one.  During  the  session,  he,  as  usual,  took  frequent  occasion  to 
■lingle  in  the  more  important  debates  of  the  house. 

In  1824,  Mr.  Clay  was  warmly  put  forward  by  many  friends  as  a  candidate 
for  the  presidency,  and  received  thirty-seven  votes  in  the  electoral  college. 
John  Quincy  Adams  obtained  eighty-four  votes,  Andrew  Jackson  ninety-nine, 
William  H.  Crawford  forty-one.  The  election  came  before  the  house  of  rep- 
resentatives, and  Mr.  Clay,  with  his  friends,  had  it  in  his  power  to  turn  the 
balance  in  favor  of  either  of  the  three  candidates.  He  decided  in  favor  of 
Mr.  Adams,  who  was  thereby  elected.  Mr.  Clay  accepted  the  station  of  sec- 
retary of  state,  in  which  he  remained  during  the  entire  administration,  with 
what  efficiency  the  archives  of  the  state  department  will  not  cease  to  testify  as 
long  as  the  country  endures.  No  policy  could  be  more  completely  anti-Euro- 
pean, and  more  thoroughly  American,  than  that  of  Mr.  Clay  during  his  charge 
of  our  European  affairs. 

In  1829,  Gen.  Jackson  assumed  the  presidential  chair,  and  Mr.  Clay  retired 
to  Kentucky  to  rest  himself  after  the  arduous  toils  of  statesmanship.  His 
journey  thither  resembled  the  triumphal  progress  of  a  conqueror,  rather  than 
the  peaceful  return  of  a  citizen  to  his  fireside.  After  two  years'  repose,  the 
legislature  of  Kentucky  elected  him  to  the  senate  of  the  United  States ;  and 
almost  simultaneously,  a  national  convention  at  Baltimore  nominated  him  as  a 
candidate  for  the  presidency. 

In  January,  1832  (the  tariff  question  being  then  under  discussion),  Mr.  Clay 
introduced  into  the  senate  a  resolution  for  a  reduction  of  duties  upon  all  for- 
eign articles,  silks  and  wines  excepted,  that  did  n6t  interfere  with  domestic 
industry.  He  was  opposed  with  much  energy  by  Gen.  Hayne,  of  South  Caro- 
lina ;  and,  in  the  course  of  the  debate,  Mr.  Clay  made  his  great  speech  on 
what  has  been  termed  the  American  or  protective  system.  The  resolution 
prevailed ;  a  bill  was  framed  accordingly,  and  passed  into  a  law  in  July  of  that 
year.  Such,  however,  was  the  dissatisfaction  of  South  Carolina,  and  such 
the  peril  of  the  Union,  that  Mr.  Clay,  well  knowing  that  the  president  was 
inimical  to  the  protective  scheme,  determined  to  yield  temporarily  to  the  prea- 
eiire  i  4nd  therefore,  in  the  following  session,  proposed,  as  a  compromise,  $ 
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sliding-scale  tarifT,  which  was  accepted  jojrfally  hy  Congress,  the  execiitir«» 
and  the  people.  Being  defeated  by  the  re-election  of  General  Jackson,  Nf  r. 
Clay,  remaining  in  the  senate,  continued  to  he  the  champion  of  his  parry 
throughout  the  stormy  conflicts  of  the  administration  of  Jackson  and  Van 
Buren,  to  which  he  opposed  the  entire  force  of  his  genius  and  talents. 

In  the  summer  of  1840,  his  name  was  again  presented  to  the  people  in  con- 
nection with  the  presidency,  and  his  claims  to  the  station  were  warmly  urged 
upon  the  whig  convention ;  hut  General  Harrison,  on  the  ground  of  superior 
ayailabiiity,  was  finally  selected  as  a  candidate.  At  the  extra  session  held  in 
May,  1841,  af^er  the  death  of  Harrison,  and  the  succeeding  session,  sereral 
measures  of  the  Whig  party  were  matured  by  Congress  under  the  leadership 
of  Mr.  Clay ;  but,  by  the  unexpected  refusal  of  President  Tyler  to  co-operate 
in  their  passage,  they  were  lost.  In  March,  1842,  Mr.  Clay  resigned  his  seat 
in  the  senate,  and  took  what  he  supposed  to  be  his  final  leave  of  that  body, 
in  a  valedictory  address  of  incomparable  beauty  and  pathos.  He  immedi- 
ately returned  to  Kentucky,  where  he  frequently  communicated  with  the  public 
by  letters  and  public  speeches  on  all  the  exciting  topics  of  the  day.  Public 
opinion  had  universally  designated  him  as  the  next  whig  candidate  for  the 
presidency,  and  at  the  meeting  of  the  whig  convention  at  Baltimore  in  May, 
1844,  he  was  nominated  by  acclamation.  One  of  the  roost  hotly-contested 
campaigns  on  record  succeeded,  which  resulted  in  the  election  of  James  K. 
Polk,  the  democratic  candidate. 

In  1848,  Mr.  Clay  was  again  induced,  by  the  partiality  of  his  friends,  to 
allow  his  name  to  be  presented  to  the  whig  national  convention ;  but  General 
Taylor  became  the  chosen  candidate.  In  December,  he  was  unanimously 
elected  senator,  and  again  took  his  seat  in  the  senate  at  the  session  com- 
mencing in  1849.  Texas  had  been  annexed  to  the  United  States;  the  war 
growing  out  of  this  event  had  terminated  by  the  addition  of  a  large  territory  to 
the  country;  and,  at  this  time,  the  question  of  prohibiting  slavery  in  the 
organization  of  the  new  territory  was  so  violently  agitated  as  to  threaten  the 
dissolution  of  the  Union.  Mr.  Clay,  on  two  previous  occasions,  had  nobly  per- 
formed the  part  of  a  peace-maker,  when  internal  discord  was  rife,  and  all  eyes 
were  now  turned  to  him  aa  the  one  who  could  quell  the  rising  storm.  Accord- 
ingly, in  January,  1 850,  he  submitted  a  plan  for  amicably  adjusting  all  existing 
questions  of  controversy  upon  a  fair  and  equitable  basis ;  and,  although  hie 
plan  was  not  altogether  adopted,  it  resulted  in  the  passage  of  the  compromise 
measures  in  September.  Mr.  Clay  had  labored  so  assiduously  that  his  health 
was  impaired;  and, at  the  short  session  which  followed, he  made  his  last  great 
effort  in  the  senate  in  behalf  of  the  river  and  harbor  improvement  bill. 

At  the  opening  of  the  session  of  1851,  Mr.  Clay  returned  to  Washington; 
but  his  health  was  so  enfeebled  that  he  could  not  enter  upon  his  duties  in  the 
senate.  He  continued  to  decline  until  the  29th  of  June,  1852,  when,  in  the 
full  possession  of  an  unclouded  intellect  and  all  the  consolations  of  a  Christiaa 
faith,  he  expired,  in  the  seventy-sixth  year  of  bis  age.  His  death  called  out 
the  deepest  tokens  of  regard  from  all  classes,  and  the  memory  of  the  illustrious 
statesman  was  honored  by  public  obsequies  in  all  parts  of  the  country.       « 

Mr.  Clay  is  justly  renowned  for  the  indomitable  energy,  irresistible  elo- 
quence, diplomatic  ability,  and  accomplished  statesmanship,  he  displayed  in 
the  councils  of  the  nation  for  half  a  century.  His  noble  and  disinterested 
love  of  country,  which  enabled  him  to  say,  '*  I  had  rather  be  right  than  be 
president,"  and  his  patriotism,  which  *'  knew  no  south,  no  north,  no  east,  no 
west,"  have  emphatically  stamped  his  name  among  the  great  men  of  any  time. 
Generous  without  ostentation,  republican  in  his  manners,  winning  the  respect 
and  esteem  of  the  virtuous  and  good,  he  has  left  behind  him  a  character*  that 
future  generations  will  honor  and  revere. 
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This  illustrious  person,  though  chiefly  distinguished  as  an  artist,  entitled 
himself  to  an  enviable  and  enduring  reputation  by  various  works  in  literature, 
which,  particularly  those  executed  in  his  mature  years,  have  much  of  the  char* 
meter  and  excellence  of  his  pictures. 

Washington  Allston  was  born  in  Georgetown,  South  Carolina,  November 
5,  1779.  His  family  is  respectable,  and  several  members  of  it  have  been  dis- 
tinguished in  the  public  service.  When  he  was  seven  years  old,  he  was  re- 
moved to  Newport,  Rhode  Island,  where  he  continued  at  school  until  1790, 
when  he  was  transferred  to  Harvard  college.  At  Newport  he  became  ac- 
quainted with  Malbone,  whose  beautiful  miniatures  were  then  beginning  to 
attract  attention,  and  was  smitten  with  the  love  of  art,  so  that  meeting  him 
again  in  Boston,  during  his  freshman  year  in  college,  he  determined  to  adopt 
his  profession.  Under  the  casual  direction  of  Malbone  he  devoted  as  much 
time  to  painting  as  he  could  borrow  from  his  other  pursuits,  until  he  graduated, 
when  he  sold  his  paternal  estate  for  the  purpose  of  studying  in  Europe,  and 
sailed  for  London.  West  was  then  president  of  the  Royal  Academy,  and  he 
received  his  young  countr}'man  very  kindly.  **  I  shall  not,"  he  writes,  "  for- 
get his  benevolent  smile  when  he  took  me  by  the  hand He  was  a  man 

overflowing  with  the  milk  of  l)uman  kindness."  In  a  few  months  he  became  an 
•xhibitor,  and  sold  one  of  his  pictures.  In  1804,  he  went  to  Paris,  and  studied 
in  the  Louvre  and  Luxembourg ;  and  proceeded  to  Italy,  where  he  reraaiaed 
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four  years  with  Coleridge  and  Washington  Irving  for  companions,  and  Tbor- 
waUden*  for  a  fellow-student. 

Asa  proof  of  the  estimation  in  which  Allston  was  held  in  Rome,  Professor 
Wier,  of  West  Point,  who  was  studying  in  that  city  many  years  after  Allston 
left,  says  that  the  artists  of  Rome  inquired  of  him  ahout  an  American  painter, 
for  whom  they  had  no  name  but  "  the  American  Titian."  When  Wier  men- 
tioned Allston's  name,  they  exclaimed,  '*  That's  the  man  !"  Celebrated  Earo- 
pean  artists  have  been  heard  to  say  that  they  believed  no  painter's  coloring,  for 
two  hundred  years,  has  so  closely  resembled  Titian's. 

In  1809,  Allston  returned  to  Boston,  where  he  remained  nearly  three  years, 
marrying  in  this  period  a  sister  of  Dr.  Channing;  and  in  1811  he  went  again 
to  England.  One  of  his  first  works  after  his  arrival  was  the  great  picture  of 
'*  The  Dead  Man  revived  by  Elijah's  Bones,"  which  obtained  a  prize  of  two 
hundred  guineas  from  the  British  Institution,  and  is  now  in  the  Pennsylvania 
Academy,  having  been  purchased  for  three  thousand  five  hundred  dollars-^ 
hardly  a  tithe  of  its  real  value.  While  it  was  in  progress  he  was  seized  with 
a  dangerous  illness,  and  retired  from  London  to  Clifton,  a  rural  town,  where 
on  his  recovery  he  painted  portraits  of  Coleridge,  Souther,  and  some  others. 
When  he  went  back  to  the  city,  his  wife  died,  suddenly,  and  "  left  me,"  he  sajrs 
in  one  of  his  letters,  '*  nothing  but  my  art ;  and  this  seemed  to  me  as  nothing." 
His  intellect  was  for  a  while  deranged,  but  the  assiduities  of  friends,  and  his 
own  will,  triumphed ;  and  when  his  mind  had  recovered  its  tone,  he  painted 
<'  The  Mother  and  Child,"  now  in  the  collection  of  Mr.  M'Murtrie,  of  Philadel- 
phia ;  "  Jacob's  Dream,"  which  is  owned  by  the  earl  of  Egremont ;  "  Uriel  in 
the  Sun,"  which  was  purchased  by  the  marquis  of  Stafford ;  and  some  other 
pictures. 

In  1818,  Mr.  Allston  came  back  a  second  time  to  Boston,  and  he  resided  all 
the  rest  of  his  life  near  that  city.  He  was  married  to  a  sister  of  Richard  H. 
Dana,  a  man  of  kindred  genius,  and  had  many  warm  friends,  some  of  whom 
could  have  left  him  nothing  to  desire  of  sympathy  or  appreciation.  Among  ths 
pictures  which  he  painted  are  "  Rosalie  Listening  to  Music,"  "  Ursulina,"  and 
y  The  Spanish  Maid,"  which  he  illustrated  with  beautiful  and  exquisitely  fin- 
ished  poems ;  and  "  Miriam  Singing  heir  Song  of  Triumph,"  "  Jeremiah  Dicta- 
ting to  the  Scribe  his  Prophecy  of  the  Destruction  of  Jerusalem,"  *'  Saul  and 
the  Witch  of  Endor,"  "  The  Angel  Liberating  Peter  from  Prison,"  and  "  Lo- 
renzo and  Jessica."  In  1814,  he  had  commenced  a  large  picture  '*  Belshazzar't 
Feast,"  which  it  was  thought  would  be  his  masterpiece ;  but  though  he  contin- 
ued to  work  upon  it  at  times  for  nearly  thirty  years,  it  was  never  finished. 

Mr.  Allston  lived  in  retirement  at  Cambridgeport,  occasionally  going  into 
Boston,  but  not  oflen.  His  health  was  feeble  for  many  years,  but  he  was  never 
idle.     Dunlap  having  asserted,  in  his  "  History  of  the  Arts  of  Design,"  that 

**  Albbrt  TnoRWALiDBif,  the  gremt  Daoiih  tcQlptor,  wu  the  md  of  a  oanm  on  wood ;  bat  tfaoogh 
the  circamataDoefl  of  the  parent  were  narrow,  the  boy,  having  early  shown  mtA  talent  fcr  drawhif , 
wai  gratnitonsly  and  well  edacated  at  the  Copenhagen  Academy  of  Arte.  Hera  he  atndied  to  eflaeft- 
aall;r  that  be  obtained  two  gold  medala  and  a  travelling  ■tadentabip,  which  entidei  the  fiirtenate  oobp 
petitor  to  a  salarv  fi>r  three  yean.  That  far  lortaoate,  Thorwaladen  proceeded  to  Eome,  where  be 
workod  with  seal  and  energy,  bat  where  he  is  laid  to  have  been  for  aome  time  w  overwhelmed  by  the 
Magnl6cence  of  ancient  ait,  by  which  he  oaw  hioMelf  aamMnded,  aa  to  have  broken  np  not  a  few  of 
Uc  earlier  worka  aa  aoon  aa  they  were  comideted.  Thoagh  modesty  and  a  diflfcol^  of  giving  aelfaafp 
iafaction  are  proverbially  characteristic  of  vieat  and  true  geoias,  yet  modesty  may  be  carried  to  a  fiitH 
excess ;  and  soch  was  reiy  neariy  the  case  in  the  present  insUnce.  The  nowexnltlBg,  now-despehvw 
yoang  scalplor  was  preparing  to  retom  hone,  his  three  years'  alkmance  bein^r  completely  exhaurted, 
when  most  happily  the  day  model  of  his  Jason  was  seen  by  the  late  Henfy  PhUip  Hope,  of  Rngland, 
a  princely  patron  of  art.  who  ordered  the  marble  statue  of  him  at  a  price  which  ntteny  set  aside  al 
bia  ^MMiflfbta  of  retorning  home.  The  Jason  once  completed,  and  by  Mr.  Hope's  means  made  know^ 
ThorwalsdeB's  fortane  was  virtaally  made:  orders  at  vast  prices  poured  fai  opon  him  from  all  parts; 
and  the  splendid  works  completed  by  him  from  the  commpocement  of  1600  to  the  close  of  1837.  dsca 
him  in  the  first  rank  of  modern  scolpinrs.  His  ooantrvmen  were  lastly  proud  of  him,  snd  honorea  him 
with  a  pablio  faneral  at  Copenhageo.  Thorwaldapn  ilcd  on  ths  84tb  of  March.  1944,  in  the  mwmtit 
frwthprearof  hifige. 
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Anstoa  was  indolent,  the  latter  remarked  to  a  friend :  **  I  am  famcns  among  my 
acquaintances  for  industry ;  I  paint  erery  day,  and  nerer  pass  an  hour  without 
accomplishing  something."  At  sixty  he  had  as  many  pictures  in  contemplation 
as  the  most  ambitious  artist  of  thirty.  An  ordinary  lifetime  would  not  have  suf- 
ficed to  finish  those  he  had  sketched  upon  canvass.  He  read  much,  and  de- 
lighted all  who  saw  him  with  his  eloquent  conversation.  His  manners  were 
gentle  and  dignified.  His  dress  was  simple  and  old-fashioned :  a  blue  coat 
with  plain,  bright  buttons,  a  buff  vest,  and  drab  pantaloons.  His  face  was  thin 
and  serious,  with  remarkably  expressive  eyes ;  his  hair,  fine,  long,  and  silvery 
white,  fell  gracefully  upon  his  shoulders ;  and  his  voice  was  soft,  earnest,  and 
musical. 

The  evening  of  June  9, 1843,  Mr.  Allston  passed  cheerfully  with  his  friends. 
At  about  eleven  o*clock  he  laid  his  hands  upon  the  head  of  a  young  relative, 
begged  her  to  live  as  near  perfection  as  she  could,  and  blessed  her  fervently. 
He  then  retired  into  his  painting-room,  where  he  was  found  soon  after,  seated 
before  one  of  his  pictures,  dead.  This  event  occurred  in  the  sixty-fourth  year 
of  his  age.  He  was  buried  by  torchlight,  in  the  beautiful  cemetery  of  Mount  Au- 
burn, in  the  presence  of  a  large  concourse  who  had  gathered  to  psy  their  last  trib- 
ute to  the  great  genius  whose  works  had  added  so  much  to  the  national  glory. 

Of  Allston's  genius  as  a  painter,  his  remarks  on  Monaldi  may  perhaps  be 
applied  with  equal  truth  to  himself — that  "  he  difiered  from  his  contemporaries 
no  less  in  kind  than  degree.  If  he  held  anything  in  common  with  others,  it 
was  with  those  of  ages  past,  with  the  mighty  dead  of  the  fifteenth  century,  from 
whom  he  had  learned  the  language  of  his  art ;  but  his  thoughts  and  their  turn 
of  expression  were  his  own."  It  may  be  said  with  confidence  that  it  is  the 
judgment  of  the  best  critics  of  this  age  that  he  left  no  equal,  in  his  department 
of  art,  in  the  world. 

While  in  London,  in  1813,  Mr.  Allston  published  a  small  volume  entitled 
••  The  Sylphs  of  the  Seasons,  and  other  Poems ;"  and  when  Mr.  Dana  pro- 
jected "  The  Idle  Man,"  in  1820,  he  wrote  for  that  work  his  romance  of  "  Mo- 
naldi." But  "  The  Idle  Man,"  for  some  reason,  was  discontinued,  and  Allston's 
manuscript  was  laid  aside'  for  more  than  twenty  years.  It  was  finally  published, 
in  a  single  volume,  in  1841. 

The  fame  of  Allston's  writings  has  been  so  eclipsed  by  that  of  his  paintings, 
that  they  were  comparatively  unknown  until  the  publication  of  his  life  by  his 
brother-in-law  Dana.  His  prose  writings  indicate  a  remarkable  command  of 
language,  great  descriptive  powers,  and  rare  philosophical  as  well  as  imagina- 
tive talent.  "  Monaldi"  is  his  principal  and  indeed  only  acknowledged  per- 
formance of  any  length.  It  is  a  tale  of  Italian  life,  written  with  the  vigor  and 
method  of  a  practised  romancist.  The  mind  of  the  true  artist  appears  in  several 
discussions,  which  are  very  naturally  introduced,  on  the  merits  of  the  old  mas- 
ters; and  it  is  no  less  evident  in  the  character  of  the  hero,  who  is  a  painter,  as 
well  as  in  many  graphic  descriptions  of  scenery.  Some  of  the  lights  and 
shades  of  the  landscape  are  given  as  they  could  have  been  only  by  one  familiar 
with  the  practice  of  art.  The  style  of  "  Monaldi"  is  remarkably  concise  and 
unaffected,  frequently  rising  into  eloquence,  and  never  becoming  tame.  Its 
particular  merits  as  a  story  consist  in  the  masterly  analysis  of  human  passion, 
the  lovely  unfolding  of  female  character,  and  the  dramatic  management  of  events. 
There  is  great  metaphysical  truth  in  the  development  of  love  and  jealousy, 
which  is  its  chief  purpose.  Indeed,  if  Allston  had  never  painted  prophets,  these 
written  pictures  would  have  established  his  fame  as  an  author.  The  work  shows 
how  capable  he  was  of  achieving  a  wide  and  permanent  literary  reputation,  and 
forms  a  most  interesting  and  valuable  addition  to  our  romantic  fiction.  His 
other  prose  writings  are  chiefly  on  subjects  connected  with  the  arts,  and  ttt 
finished  with  the  same  caro  as  his  paintings. 
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JOSEPH    STORY. 

This  distinguished  jurist  was  born  in  Marblebead,  Massachusetts,  Septembei 
18,  1779.  His  father  was  Eiisha  Story,  a  physician,  who  was  a  surgeon  in 
the  army  of  the  Revolution.  At  the  age  of  sixteen,  the  subject  of  this  sketch 
entered  Harvard  college,  in  the  class  with  William  EUery  Channing.*     Ader 

*  William  Ellcrt  Channino,  the  eminent  Mbol&r  &nd  dintingnithed  anittriim  divine,  wm  bora 
■t  Newpoit,  in  Rhode  leland,  April  7,  1780  Hie  Kreet-j^rand father,  John  Ch&noing,  the  Hret  of  the 
Mune  who  came  to  Americe,  wase  native  of  Doraetahire,  in  Bnglond ;  bis  ffrandfather,  John  Channinf, 
waa  a  merchant  in  New|iort:  and  his  fallier,  William  Channing,  aHer  gradaating  at  Princeton  college, 
in  1767,  became  a  lawyer,  and  waa  for  many  years  attorney-general  of  Rliode  laland.  His  osother,  fo 
whose  piety,  gentleness,  and  faithfulness,  he  Itore  sffVrtionate  and  grstefal  testimony,  waa  a  daughter 
of  William  Bllery.  one  of  the  signers  of  the  Dedsrstion  of  Independence,  and  afWrwsrd  a  member  of 
Congress,  and  chief  Justice  of  his  state.  Through  her  he  was  descended  from  Anne  Bradstreet,  the 
wife  of  Oovemor  Bradstreet,  of  Massaobosetts,  and  daughter  of  Governor  Dudley,  who  two  hundred 
years  ago  was  styled,  by  one  of  the  most  learned  snd  distinguished  of  the  puritane,  "  the  mirror  of  h««r 
age,  and  glory  of  her  sex."  Channing  entered  Harvard  college  when  but  fourteen  vears  of  age.  He 
had  been  through  the  customary  range  of  study  in  the  Latin  and  Greek  authors  before  he  went  to 
Cambridge,  and  for  a  year  or  two  he  continued  to  exhibit  a  predilectbn  for  classical  studies,  but  before 
the  end  of  his  term  he  became  comparatively  indifferent  to  them,  and  devoted  his  chief  attention  to 
moral  philosophy,  history,  and  general  literature.  His  views  of  life  were  serious,  his  plans  determined, 
and  his  studioi  were  already  made  to  bend  in  some  degree  to  his  prospective  pursuits.  Yet  the  highest 
honors  of  his  class  were  awarded  to  him  when  he  graduated,  in  1798.  Soon  after  leaving  Carobridife^ 
Channing  became  a  private  tutor  in  a  family  of  Virginia,  and  went  to  reside  hi  that  state.  His  health 
hiUierto  had  been  remarkably  good,  but  now  it  failed,  and  he  was  to  the  end  of  his  life  an  invslid 
After  his  return  to  Newport  he  pursued,  without  any  professor  or  teacher  to  guide  him,  his  atodies  is 
theology.    Soon  after  he  began  to  preach,  he  received  and  accepted  an  invitauon  to  become  the  pastor 
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f ,  he  commenced  the  etudy  of  the  lav  in  the  office  of  Chief-Jastico 
bewail,  in  his  native  town,  which  he  afterward  pursued  with  Justice  Pntnam, 
of  Salem,  where  he  was  admitted  to  the  bar,  and  began  the  practice  of  his  pro- 
fession in  1801. 

In  his  twenty-fifth  year,  Mr.  Story  was  chosen  a  member  of  the  lower  branch 
of  the  state  legislature,  to  which  he  was  several  times  re-elected,  and  in  which 
he*  was  twice  made  speaker.  In  1809,  he  was  elected  a  member  of  Congress, 
to  till  a  vacancy  occasioned  by  the  death  of  Mr.  Crowninshield,  but  declined  a 
further  service  than  for  the  remainder  of  the  term,  deeming  the  excitement  of 
political  life  incompatible  with  that  devotion  to  his  profession  which  was  neces- 
sary to  the  highest  success. 

The  place  made  vacant  on  the  bench  of  the  supreme  court  of  the  United 
States  by  the  death  of  Judge  Gushing,  in  1811,  was  tendered  by  President 
Madison  to  Mr.  John  Quincy  Adams,  at  that  time  in  Russia,  and  being  declined 
by  him,  was  conferred  upon  Mr.  Story,  who  was  then  but  thirty -two  years  of 
age.  So  young  a  man  had  never  before,  in  England  or  America,  been  elevated 
to  so  high  a  judicial  position,  and  much  dissatisfaction  was  occasioned  by  this 
appointment ;  but  every  regret  and  apprehension  was  soon  dissipated  by  the 
displays  of  his  extensive  and  accurate  professional  learning,  excellent  judgment, 
perfect  candor,  and  decided  business  habits.  He  remained  on  the  bench  until 
•he  close  of  his  life,  and  held  no  other  civil  office,  except  in  1820,  when  he  sat 
with  John  Adams,  Josiah  Quincy,  Daniel  Webster,  and  other  leading  men  of 
Massachusetts,  in  the  convention  which  revised  the  constitution  of  that  state. 

In  1829,  Mr.  Nathan  Dane,  one  of  the  wisest  and  purest  men  who  have 

of  the  church  in  Federal  street  in  Botion,  aod  wu  ord&ined  Jane  1, 1803.  The  congregratkni  wor* 
■htpping  thpre  was  then  smiilt,  t)at  on  this  accoont  the  sitaatbn  waa  preferred  to  another  which  waa 
oflenid  Id  him.  for  the  alenderneaa  and  debility  of  hia  frame  woald  not  allow  him  to  labor  modi  aa  a 
panwhial  minister.  His  countenance  was  beaatifuJ,  bia  voice,  alwaya  trerooloaa,  waa  variabiy  moaical, 
and  his  articulation  alow  and  distinct-  His  manner  altogether  was  natural,  persaaaive.  and  emmeaU 
He  immediately  became  popalar,  and  the  increase  of  his  society  soon  rendei^  necessary  the  erection 
of  m  new  and  larger  place  of  worahip.  A  viait  to  Barope  much  improved  bia  health,  and  filled  bia  mind 
and  heart  with  new  pnrposea.  He  retained  bis  connection  with  toe  society  until  his  death,  tbonjtb  in 
1824  a  colleague  (the  Rev.  Dr.  Oannett)  was  associuted  with  him.  and  in  1840  he  waa  relieved  from 
die  obligation  of  pertbrming  any  public  dntiea — Dr.  Channing'a  earliest  pablicationa  vere  on  contm- 
veraial  tiieology.  Hie  sermon  on  tlie  "  The  Unitarian  Belief."  preached  at  the  oidlnanDn  of  the  Rev. 
Jared  Sparks,  in  Baltinrare,  in  1819,  is  perhaps  the  most  ingenious  and  polished  of  his  dogmatical 
oaaaya.  It  excited  an  extraordinary  degree  of  attention,  and  aeveral  of  the  ableat  trinitarian  wHiera 
ia  the  ooomry  replied  to  it  In  1830,  he  printed  in  **  The  Christian  Disciple"  a  paper  on  the  aame 
•abject,  eotiued  "  The  Moral  Argoment  againat  Calviniam."  Bat  though  he  oontiniwd  to  feel  a  deep 
interest  in  tliia  and  other  religioua  controversies,  they  coold  not  have  been  opngenial  to  one  who  waa 


■o  OBDaitively  alive  to  the  beantifbl.  He  was  bnwgfat  more  directly  into  notice  aa  a  literary  man  bv 
Ilia  eeaay  on  **  National  Literatore,"  published  in  1823»  and  his  **  Remarks  on  the  Character  and  Wri- 
tings ofJohu  Milton,"  which  appeared  iu  the  '*  ChriatLan  Examiner"  for  1826     His  **  Uem&rks  on  tho 


Life  and  Character  of  Napoleon  Bonaparte,"  whfeh  appeared  ahortly  after,  is  a  more  able  article  tliaa 
that  on  MiHon,  bat  ita  nerita  are  in  its  generalities ;  it  nas  very  little  aa  a  delineation  of  the  character 
of  diat  great  man,  whoae  name,  given  to  the  winda  at  Tonton,  became  an  undying  aound.  In  aliort, 
it  was  written  in  the  spirit  of  English  toryism,  and  as  such  was  republished  in  every  conceivable  form 
by  the  Briiiab  press,  as  the  beat  defence  that  could  be  made  before  the  worid  in  behalf  of  Knvtand  for 
her  treatnnent  of  Napoleon.  In  1822.  Dr.  Cbmnning  publiabed  in  the  **  Chriatiaa  Examiner"  hia  **  Re- 
OMrks  on  the  Character  and  Writings  of  Fenekm" — a  puiier  in  which  are  developed  with  much  ability 
nme  of  his  ethical  viewa,  particulariy  in  reference  to  the  dignity  of  human  nature.  There  ia  a  per 
oeptible  and  ateady  increaae  of  atrength  and  beauty  in  Dr.  Cbannb^'a  writing  and  they  are  more 
prafoond,  original,  and  characteriatio,  tne  more  he  gave  himself  up  to  his  true  miaskm,  which  wss^  not 
M  much  to  dispute  about  avatems  of  faith,  as  to  bring  acts,  customs,  and  inatituiiona,  to  the  standard 
of  Christian  morality,  and  m  the  spirit  of  a  genuine  philanthropy  to  advocate  the  oaoae  of  peace,  gen- 
tloneisb  and  rigfateouaneas.  Of  peace  be  was  an  early  and  peiaevering  friend :  in  1616,  he  published 
bia  first  discourse  on  the  subject;  when  there  was  danger  of  a  rupture  with  France,  In  1835,  he  agahi 
miaed  hia  voice  In  remonatrance ;  and  alao  in  1832,  when  there  was  a  proapect  of  a  conflict  with  Great 
Britain.  H is  dtscouraea  display  great  genius ;  tliey  are  beautiful  opecimens  of  pulpit  ekiquenoe  chaste^ 
•amest,  pore,  and  subUme.  He  took  an  earnest  part  in  all  the  great  religious  and  moral  movementi 
of  the  day,  and  by  the  fervor  of  hia  oonvicttona,  the  chosteneaa  and  peraaaaiveness  of  hia  style,  and  Ibar- 
leaa  utterance  of  what  he  thought,  wielded  a  potent  influence  over  the  whole  future  nind  of  hia  ooontiy. 
The  theory  of  beau^  which  Edwards  taught,  Chanoing  understood  and  appredatod,  and  tlie  pure  and 
ardent  benevolence  whfch  It  inculcated  he  practised.  To  him  more  than  to  any  one  else  the  people  of 
Vow  Bnglaad  are  indebted  lor  the  liberality  and  toleraooe  of  religioua  oootrDyer8y.~Be  paaoed  the  loot 
§bw  years  of  his  life  in  much  privacy,  at  Boatoo  in  winter  and  at  Newport  in  Banner.  W hUo  traveOlaft 
ht  waa  MMd  with  typhoa  fever,  and  died  at  Bomiagtoi^  Vemont,  October  1^  1842,  afsd  lixty-twab 
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lived  in  this  natioiiylbimded  a  profeMorahip  of  law  in  Harvard  college ;  and  hf 
a  condition  of  the  endowment  Judge  Story  became  the  first  occupant  of  the 
chair.  He  had  already  made  acceptable  presents  to  the  profession  in  his  "  Se- 
lection of  Pleadings,*"  and  in  his  editions  of  '*  ChiUy  on  Bills  of  Exchange  and 
Promissory  Notes,**  and  *'  Lord  Tenterden  on  the  Law  of  Shipping,**  to  both 
of  which  he  added  many  valuable  notes.  The  delivery  of  courses  of  lectures, 
in  Dane  hall,  upon  the  law  of  nature,  the  laws  of  nations,  maritime  and  com- 
mercial  law,  equity  law,  and  the  constitutional  law  of  the  United  States,  led  to 
the  preparation  of  that  series  of  great  works  upon  which  his  reputation  chiefly 
rests,  and  which  have  made  his  uame  familiar  in  all  the  high  parliaments,  judi- 
catures, and  universities,  of  the  world.  The  first  of  these  was  "  Commentaries 
on  the  Law  of  Bailments,**  which  appeared  in  1832.  This  was  followed  in 
1833  by  ''  Commentaries  on  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,**  prefaced  by 
a  constitutional  history  of  the  colonies,  and  of  the  states  under  the  confedera- 
tion,' This  work,  which  is  of  great  interest  to  the  student  in  history  as  well 
as  to  the  lawyer,  he  subsequently  abridged,  that  it  might  be  used  as  a  class- 
book  in  the  schools.  In  1834  appeared  in  three  volumes  his  **  Commentaries 
on  the  Conflict  of  Laws,**  in  which  the  opposing  laws  of  different  nations  are 
treated  with  especial  reference  to  marriages,  divorces,  wills,  successions,  and 
judgments.  It  is  regarded  as  the  most  original  and  profound  of  his  works,  and 
was  the  first  upon  the  subject  in  the  English  language.  In  1836  were  pub- 
lished  his  *' Commentaries  on  Equity  Jurisprudence,*^  in  two  volumes,  and  in 
1838  his  "  Commentaries  on  Equity  Pleadings,'*  works  which  were  equal  to  his 
reputation, and  which  were  received  by  the  profession  with  unhesitating  approval. 

The  industry  of  Judge  Story  was  very  great.  His  memory  was  so  retentive, 
that  a  single  and  hasty  reading  was  quite  sufficient  to  make  him  familiar  widi 
almost  any  author.  Yet  when  we  remember  the  extent  of  the  literature  of  hit 
profession,  which  is  probably  twice  as  great  as  when  Marshall  came  to'  the 
bench,  we  are  struck  with  the  amount  of  labor  necessary  to  form  the  most  gen- 
eral acquaintance  with  it.  Add  to  this  the  number  of  his  works,  which  are 
more  voluminous  than  those  of  any  other  lawyer  of  great  eminence  (forming  as 
they  do  an  important  part  of  thirty«four  volumes),  and  it  is  difficult  to  under- 
stand hoi/ he  had  any  leisure  for  the  pursuit  of  literature  or  the  enjoyment  of 
society.  But  he  was  a  man  of  taste,  of  warm  aflections,  with  a  wide  circle  of 
friends,  and  of  a  deep  and  abiding  interest  in  all  the  great  movements  of  the  people. 

During  his  student-life,  and  soon  after  he  entered  upon  the  practice  of  the 
law  in  Salem,  Mr.  Story  was  an  occasional  writer  of  verses,  and  in  1802  he 
published  a  didactic  poem  entitled  **  The  Power  of  Solitude,**  which  was  re- 
printed with  several  miscellaneous  pieces  in  a  duodecimo  volume  of  two  hun- 
dred and  fift^  pages  in  1804.  They  have  very  little  merit,  of  any  kind,  but 
their  composition  may  have  enabled  him  to  acquire  something  of  that  copious- 
ness and  harmony  for  which  his  prose  diction  is  distinguished. 

His  principal  literary  writings  are  contained  in  a  collection  of  his  discourses, 
reviews,  and  miscellanies,  published  in  1835.  In  this  volume  are  twenty -nme 
papers,  among  which  are  sketches  of  Samuel  Dexter,  William  Pinckney,  Thom- 
as Addis  Emmet,  John  Hooker  Ashman,  and  Justices  Marshall,  Trimble,  Wash* 
ington,  and  Parker ;  addresses  before  the  Phi  Beta  Kappa  Society  of  HarvaiV 
college,  and  the  Essex  Historical  Society ;  his  contributions  to  the  North  Amer 
ican  Review;  and  various  juridical  arguments,  and  political  reports.  Sic. 

Judge  Story's  career  was  undoubtedly  the  one  in  which  he  was  fitted  tc 
shine  most  brightly.  With  vast  learning,  strong  sense,  reasoning  powers  of  f 
high  order,  and  generally  correct  taste,  he  would  have  been  eminently  re 
spectable  in  any  field  of  intellectual  exertion. 

He  died,  after  ^short  illness,  at  Cambridge,  near  Boston,  September  10,  lS4fit 
having  nearly  completed  the  sixty-sixth  year  of  his  age. 
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THOMAS   MOORE. 

Tromas  Moorb  was  born  in  Dublin,  Ireland,  Mnj  28,  1779.  He  was  the 
only  son  of  Mr.  Garret  Moore,  a  respectable  tradesman  of  that  city.  His  earty 
education  was  superintended  by  a  Mr.  Whyte,  who  had  also  been  Sheridan's 
preceptor.  At  the  age  of  fourteen  he  was  entered  as  a  student  of  Trinity  col- 
lege, and  here,  we  are  told,  made  himself  as  remarkable  for  the  eloquence 
wherewith  he  supported  his  well-known  peculiar  opinions,  as  for  his  classical 
attainments. 

At  the  close  of  the  year  1799,  Mr.  Moore  entered  himself  as  a  member  of 
the  Inner  Temple,  in  London,  and  in  the  year  following  gained  the  surname 
which  will,  perhaps,  be  graven  on  his  tomb,  by  the  publication  of  his  transla- 
tion of  Anacreon's  Odes ;  this  was  dedicated  to  George  IV.,  then  prince  of 
Wales.  In  1801,  be  published  a  volume  of  love-poems,  under  the  assumed 
name  of  Little.  Mr.  Moore's  next  essays  were  political,  being  two  poems, 
^  Corruption  and  Intolerance,"  in  which  he  shows  himself  as  warm  a  paUriot 
as  he  had  before  shown  himself  a  warm  votary  ot  pleasure.  *'  A  Candid  Ap« 
peal  to  Public  Confidence,"  another  work  devoted  to  the  topics  of  the  hour, 
bears  the  date  of  1803  ;  and  it  may  have  been  about  this  time,  or  yet  earlier, 
if  we  are  to  judge  from  two  pleasant  lines  by  Croker,  that  he  essayed  dramatic 
composition,  the  piece  being  **  The  Gipsy  Prince,"  which  met  with  only  a 
partial  success. 

In  the  autumn  of  1803,  Mr.  Moore  was  appointed  registrar  to  the  British 
admiralty  at  Bermuda,  and  proceeded  thither ;  but  after  a  short  residence,  find- 
ing the  place  and  the  drudgery  of  office  intolerable  to  him,  he  decided  on  ftil- 
tMmg  its  duties  by  deputy ;  and,  paying  a  flying  visit  to  the  United  States  aad 
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Canada  on  his  way  homeward,  returned  to  England  late  m  the  year  1804.  !■ 
1806,  he  published  his  "  Odes  and  Epistles,"  suggested  by  this  ramble — a  se- 
ries of  travelling  sketches  and  personal  poems,  in  which  he  expressed  very 
strongly  the  unfavorable  views  of  American  character  formed  during  his  trav- 
els. The  volume  was  reviewed  by  Jeffrey,  in  the  "  Edinburgh,"  with  so  much 
severity,  that  the  poet  challenged  the  critic.  A  hostile  meeting  took  place,  but 
the  duel  was  prevented  by  the  intervention  of  the  police.  On  the  pistols  being 
examined,  it  was  found  that  the  seconds  or  some  other  provident  persons  had 
substituted  paper  pellets  for  balls :  this  gave  occasion  to  much  laughter  and 
many  epigrams ;  but  as  both  parties  were  men  of  undoubted  courage,  their 
character  remained  unimpeached.  The  repetition  of  the  story  of  this  bloodless 
duel,  in  "  English  Bards  and  Scotch  Reviewers,"  first  led  to  a  quarrel,  and 
thence  to  an  enduring  friendship,  between  Byron  and  Moore. 

In  the  year  1807,  Mr.  Moore  presented  himself  to  the  public  as  the  author 
of  the  **  Irish  Melodies."  By  these  his  name  will  be  known,  so  long  as  there 
are  voices  to  sing  and  hearts  to  feel.  Few  have  ever  applied  themselves  to 
any  task  so  richly  qualified  as  he  was.  He  possessed  not  merely  the  mechani- 
cal power  over  language  and  rhythm,  the  musical  ear,  and,  it  may  be  added, 
the  musical  knowledge  so  eminently  requisite  for  a  song-writer,  but  he  entered 
thoroughly  into  the  spirit  of  the  national  music  which  he  had  undertaken  to 
"  marry  with  rhyme,"  and  could,  with  enviable  versatility, 

**  CftU  ap  the  ■anflhioe,  or  bring  down  the  •howen," 

by  a  strain  careless  or  melancholy  as  the  air  under  his  hands  (and  in  his  heart) 
demanded.  Among  the  other  verses  for  music  which  Mr.  Moore  has  poured 
forth,  with  a  fertility  unexampled,  we  may  enumerate  the  "  National  Melodies," 
the  "  Sacred  Melodies,"  the  "  Evenings  in  Greece,"  and  "  The  Summer  Flte," 
where  the  songs  are  strung  together  on  a  connecting  thread  of  verse,  slight 
indeed,  but  always  golden :  to  say  nothing  of  other  later  collections,  and  a 
countless  variety  of  single  songs,  and  duets,  and  glees.  In  many  of  these,  Mr. 
Moore,  besides  being  their  poet,  appears  as  musical  composer  also,  with  happy 
efTect.  Vain  is  it  now  to  enter  upon  a  criticism  of  these  all*cherished  "  Melo- 
dies"— or  to  contend  that  Shakspere,  when  he  fashioned  love-songSL  spoke  with 
truer,  deeper  pathos ;  or  that  Bums,  when  upon  the  same  theme,  in  greater 
strain,  called  around  him  the  night  with  its  rsven  plumage  to  shade  the  inten* 
sity  of  those  transports  which  made  him  write  with  angel-pen.  Moore  had 
none  of  this  force,  nor  would  it  have  suited  his  purpose ;  but  it  may  be  truly 
said  that  throughout  the  realm  of  English  song,  there  seldom  passes  a  social 
evening  or  a  convivial  meeting,  where  music  does  not  bring  with  it  his  melodies. 

In  the  year  1811,  Mr.  Moore  made  his  second  dramatic  essay  in  an  opera, 
*'  M.  P.,  or  the  Blue-Stocking."  This  was  produced  at  the  London  Lyceoni, 
then  under  Mr.  Arnold's  management,  with  but  questionable  success.  Durinc 
the  six  subsequent  years  he  was  principally  occupied  with  the  publication  of 
songs  and  political  jeux  d^esprif,  the  doings  of  the  regent  and  his  household  fur* 
nishing  him  abundant  matter  for  his  wit.  Many  of  his  sharpest*pointed  sallies 
(they  are  all  as  fine  as  poignant)  appeared  in  the  '*  Times"  newspaper,  with  which 
he  was  understood  to  have  formed  a  regular  connection.  "  The  Twopenny 
Post-bag"  was  published  in  1813,  and  set  all  the  world,  even  the  victims, 
laughing.  "  The  piquancy  of  Moore's  political  satire,"  remarks  a  contompo- 
rary,  "  is  admirable.  His  hits  are  home  ;  while,  from  the  flow  of  the  nicely- 
balanced  verse,  every  stanza  reads  as  if  the  whole  structure  of  the  language  had 
been  expressly  arranged  for  the  convenience  of  the  poet." 

During  these  years,  likewise,  the  poet  entered  extensively  into  the  fash- 
ionable and  brilliant  society  of  the  metropolis,  of  which  such  lively  glimpses 
srs  to  be  found  in  the  correspondonce  of  his  (hand  sad  contemporary.  Lord 
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Byrun.  The  poet  of  "  Cbilde  Harold,"  and  of  the  "  Melodies,"  aeramed  the. 
matrimoDial  yoke  about  the  same  period,  but  with  far  different  results  of  happi* 
Bess  :  the  latter  married  a  Miss  Dyke  (who  survives  her  husband),  a  lady  of 
breauty,  amiability,  and  much  firmness  and  decision  of  character. 

In  1817,  Mr.  Moore's  popularity  seemed  to  be  at  its  height.  The  eminent 
London  fMiblishers,  Messrs.  Longman,  about  this  period,  agreed  to  give  fifteen 
thoQsand  dollars  for  an  Eastern  poem.  Moore  retired  to  the  banks  of  the 
Dove,  imbued  himself  with  oriental  reading,  and  in  three  years  produced 
**  Lalla  Rookh.*'  The  enormous  sum  given  for  it  was  an  earnest  that  that 
oriental  tale  of  tales  was  to  be  spread  abroad  yet  more  widely,  to  be  read  and 
got  by  heart  with  even  a  warmer  enthusiasm  than  its  author^s  shorter  metrical 
essays ;  and  the  event  justified  the  anticipations  of  its  publishers.  The  success 
of  ^  Lalla  Rookh"  was  splendid ;  the  stories  it  contains  excited  a  strong  inter- 
est, the  music  of  the  verse  in  which  they  were  poured  out  was  of  a  seducing 
and  luxurious  harmony,  and  all  the  gorgeous  and  picturesque  shows  of  the 
East,  among  which  the  fancy  has  loved  to  revel  ever  since  the  days  when  the 
**  Thousand  and  One  Nights"  was  a  favorite  cradlo-book,  were  scattered  through 
the  poet's  pages  with  a  rich  and  graceful  profusion.  This  wonderful  romance 
**  struck  a  new  key,  and  poured  upon  the  world  a  dazzling  flood  of  gorgeous 
eastern  illustration  and  imagery.  Old  orientalists  could  not  understand  how 
such  a  poem  could  have  been  written  by  a  man  who  had  never  ridden  on  an 
elephant,  or  reclined  beneath  a  palm-tree ;  while  the  extraordinary  mingling  of 
glittering  pageantry  with  a  lulling,  luscious  warmth  of  idea,  took  by  storm  the 
dazzled  brains  of  the  British  public."* 

Moore's  next  work,  "  The  Fudge  Family,"  one  of  those  brilliant  trifles  in 
right  of  which  he  stands  unrivalled,  owed  its  birth  to  a  passing  visit  to  Paris, 
whose  humors,  and  the  humors  of  its  visiters,  the  sight-seeing  English,  were 
as  yet  comparatively  unexhausted.  More  recently  Mr.  Moore,  in  his  *'  Fudge 
Family  m  England,"  reproduced  the  actors  who  figured  in  that  piquant  satire. 

After  the  literary  triumph  of  **  Lalla  Rookh,"  Mr.  Moore  went  twice  abroad ; 
the  first  time  with  the  poet  Rogers,  the  second  with  Lord  John  Russell,  when 
he  proceeded  to  Genoa,  and  at  Venice  visited  Lord  Byron,  with  whom  his  ' 

friendship  continued  unimpaired  till  death  divided  them.  Returning  from 
Rome  in  1821,  Mr.  Moore  was  compelled,  by  the  defalcations  of  his  deputy  in 
Bermuda,  to  leave  England.  He  resided  for  about  fourteen  months  in  Paris, 
until  he  wrote  his  second  and  last  long  poem,  **  The  Loves  of  the  Angels,** 
which  was  published  in  1823,  and  realized  a  sum  sufficient  to  discharge  the 
claims  of  his  creditors.  In  the  same  year  appeared  his  "  Fables  for  the  Holy 
Alliance,"  published  under  the  name  of  Thomas  Browne. 

Soon  after  his  going  back  to  England,  Moore  settled  in  graceful  retirement 
at  a  cottage  called  Sloperton,  in  Somersetshire,  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of 
the  beautiful  demesne  of  Bowood,  the  seat  of  his  ever-constant  friend  the  mar- 
quis of  Laiisdowne.  Here  he  passed  the  greater  portion  of  the  rest  of  his  life, 
in  the  midst  of  his  friends,  the  charm  and  delight  of  them  all.  Lord  Lansdowne 
will  be  for  ever  associated  with  the  fame  of  Moore,  as  are  Glencaim  with  that 
of  Burns,  and  Southampton  with  that  of  Sbakspere.  Bowood,  with  its  splendid 
library,  its  lovely  walks,  and  its  princely  hospitalities,  was  at  all  times  open  to 
the  poet,  and  here  he  spent  the  happiest  hours  of  his  declining  years. 

In  1825,  Moore  appeared  as  a  prose-writer.  The  "  Life  of  Sheridan"  was 
\uB  first  biography.  That  of  Byron,  infini^ly  superior  to  the  other,  came  out 
in  1830;  and  the  following  year  he  published  the  "  Memoirs  of  Lord  Edward  ^ 
Fitzgerald."  Besides  these  biographical  efforts,  Moore  entered  the  field  of 
political  and  religious  controveresy,  in  the  '*  Memoirs  of  Captain  Rock,"  and 
*•  The  Travels  of  an  Irish  Gentleman."  He  also  contributed  a  "  History  of 
Irrland"  to  Dr.  Lardner's  **  Cyclopsdia."    None  of  these  works,  in  right  of 
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their  extfcotioD,  can  rank  as  high  aa  the  anthor'a  poema.  In  1827,  he  pf^ 
dnced  *'  The  Epicurean,"  a  prose  story,  intended  to  have  been  verse,  in  many 
respects  the  most  elevated  work  of  his  pen.  Love  hero  becomes  more  spirit- 
ualized  than  ahe  had  been  with  him  before ;  and  the  whole  tone  and  tenor  of 
the  romance  are  of  an  inspiriting  and  ennobling  character.  * 

In  later  days,  Moore  occasionally  contribated  squibs,  with  much  of  the  old 
sparkle,  on  passing  events  of  tho  day,  principally  to  the  columns  of  the  London 
**  Morning  Chronicle."  It  is  also  known  that  he  had  made  considerable  prog« 
ress  in  a  diary  of  his  life,  when  unhappily  he  had  to  experience  the  lot  that 
had  before  befallen  another  genins  of  Ireland,  Dean  Swift :  darkness  came 
down  npon  that  brain  so  long  and  so  brightly  lit  by  the  fires  of  wit  and  fancy. 
Of  late  years  the  poet's  existence  was  bnt  physical,  so  that  hia  departare 
brought  the  less  of  sorrow  with  it.  He  died  at  his  residence,  on  the  26th  of 
Febmary,  1 852,  in  the  seventy-third  year  of  his  age.  None  of  the  four  children 
of  the  poet  survive  him.  One  son  for  some  time  was  a  popil  whh  a  French 
translator  of  his  father's  verse — M.  Bertrand,  a  professor  of  high  literary  fame 
at,  and  subsequently  mayor  of,  Caen,  in  Normandy.  Another  son  of  Moore's 
died  in  the  French  military  service  at  Algiers. 

Foremost  in  the  brilliant  group  of  poets  who  ushered  in  the  present  century, 
and  perfectly  original  and  unapproachable  in  his  own  particular  line,  Moore'a 
talents  shone  out  vivid  and  lustrous,  even  in  the  luminous  atmosphere  in  which 
they  were  exhibited.  In  certain  departments  of  mental  exertion,  in  vivacious 
and  scintillating  fancy,  ever  calling  up  in  endless  array  new  and  sparkling  im- 
ager}', and  new  and  highly-colored  illustraition — in  elegance  and  tenderness  of 
thought — frequently  attaining,  not  to  the  deepest,  but  the  gentlest  and  the  most 
winning  degree  of  pathos ;  and  in  the  wonderful  power  which  he  possessed  of 
musical  diction,  of  handling  our  stem  and  rugged  language  so  as  to  make  mel- 
ody of  the  very  words — in  all  these  respects  Moore  has  no  rival  near  the  throne. 
What  Moore  wants  is  just  what  prevents  his  being  one  of  the  very  greatest 
poets :  he  has  not  serene  and  high-aoaring  imgination  or  severe  and  massive 
contemplation.  He  ia  the  poet  of  the  senses  rather  than  of  the  mind.  Revel- 
ling  in  every  gay  and  glittering  sight,  and  sweet  and  musical  sound,  he  med- 
dies  not  with  the  deep  secrets  of  the  heart,  or  the  heroic  struggles  of  strong 
and  noble  minds.  Tet,  if  Moore  is  not  an  orb  of  Shaksperian  or  Byronie lustre, 
he  shines  brightly  near.  He  is,  indeed,  to  Shakspere  what  Anacreon  waa  to 
Homer. 

In  politics,  Moore  was,  throughout  life,  a  stanch  and  consistent  liberal.  His 
birth,  his  creed,  his  nearest  and  dearest  associations,  led  him  into  close  and 
cordial  alliance  with  those  whose  policy,  aloof  from  extremes,  suited  both  his 
gentle  disposition  and  his  violent  love  of  freedom.  Under  these  circumstances, 
the  pension  (of  fifteen  hundred  dollars  yearly)  conferred  upon  him  by  a  whig 
administration  of  the  British  government  was  the  natural  mark  of  regard  and 
consideration  for  him.  Moore  felt  as  he  spoke  of  the  wrongs  of  Erin,  and  he 
playfully  satirized  the  foibles  of  the  opponents  of  bis  own  opinions :  still,  his 
very  political  bias  was  upright  and  gentlemanly ;  he  cherished  neither  harm 
Dor  hate ;  the  kindness  of  his  soul  was  in  all  he  said  or  did,  and  he  truly  and 
warmly  cherished  those  themes  which  he  doated  on — the  amenities  of  social 
life,  the  ardor  of  patriotism,  and  the  soAness  of  woman's  love.  The  lines  which 
he  hims^  paraphrased  for  the  tomb  of  that  ancient  poet  whom  he  resembled 
aa  closely  as  the  better  Christian  can  the  baser  pagan,  might  well  appear  to  hia 
own  memory  ;— 

O  ■Innger,  tf  AiMereon**  ■hcQ 
Hm  ever  teagbt  iby  beert  to  tweO 
With  pMiioD^i  throb  or  pleeeore'g  rigbr 
In  pity  torn,  m  wandering  nigh, 
And  drop  thy  gnhiera  richeet  tear 
In  esqswte  HbtflM  here !" 
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Thovas  CflALVBRfl,  D.  D.,  was  born  at  Anstruther,  in  Fifeshire,  Scotland, 
March  17,  1780,  and  was  early  aent  to  study  at  St.  Andrew's  univeraity,  in  his 
native  county.  His  college  career  was  distinguished  by  some  of  his  sobs^ 
quent  peculiarities— energy,  good  humor,  companionableness,  and  ascendency 
over  others ;  and  it  was  then  that  his  passion  for  the  physical  sciences  was  firat 
developed.  Besides  theology,  he  studied  mathematics,  chemistry,  and  some 
branches  of  natural  history,  with  more  than  youthful  enthusiasm,  and  with  such 
success,  that,  besides  assisting  his  own  professor,  he  made  a  narrow  escape 
from  the  mathematical  chair  in  Edinburgh.  > 

On  the  completion  of  his  theological  studies,  Mr.  Chalmers  officiated  for 
about  two  years  as  assistant  in  the  parish  of  Cavers,  and  in  1803  he  ol^ 
tained  a  presentation  to  the  parish  of  Kilmany,  in  Fifeshire.  Here  he  remained 
for  some  years,  in  the  quiet  discharge  of  his  clerical  duties,  when  he  was  sud- 
deilly  awakened  to  a  knowledge  of  vital  Christianity,  while  engaged  in  writing 
the  article  **  Christianity"  for  Brewster's  '*  Edinburgh  EncydofMediai"  and  froia 
Ibis  moment  his  quickened  and  concentrated  faculties  were  intent  on  reviving 
the  old  **  evangelism  of  the  puritans  and  the  reformers.'*  The  heroism  with 
which  he  avowed  his  change,  and  the  fervor  with  which  he  proclaimed  the 

r^l,  made  a  groftt  sensation  in  the  quiet  country  round  Kilmany ;  and  at  last 
renown  of  wis  **  upland  Boanerges'*  began  to  spread  over  Scotland,  when, 
oi  18159  the  town  council  of  Glasgow  invited  him  to  be  the  minister  of  their 
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Tron  church  and  parish.  Thither  he  repaired,  and  in  that  city  for  eight  yearn 
ausiained  a  aeries  of  the  most  brilliant  arguments  and  overpowering  appeals  in 
behalf  of  vital  godliness,  which  devotion  has  ever  kindled,  or  eloquence  ever 
launched  into  the  flaming  atmosphere  of  human  thought.  • 

In  1817,  Dr.  Chalmers  visited  London.  Here  his  popularity  was  not  lesa 
overwhelming.  The  churches  in  which  he  was  to  preach  were  crowded  to 
ffuflbcation  long  before  the  service  commenced ;  and  among  his  auditors  were 
a  number  of  the  distinguished  clergy,  peers,  members  of  parliament,  and  liter- 
ary characters  of  all  classes  and  denominations.  '*  All  the  world,**  writes  Wil- 
berforce  in  his  diary,  "is  wild  about  Dr.  Chalmers.  Canning,  Huskisson,  Lords 
Elgin,  Harrowby,  ac,  present.  I  was  surprised  to  see  how  greatly  Canning 
was  affected;  atJtimes  he  was  quite  melted  into  tears.** 

After  continuing  about  four  years  minister  of  the  Tron  church,  Dr.  Chalmers 
was  removed  to  the  new  church  of  St.  John's.  In  this  new  sphere  he  tried  to 
give  practical  direction  to  the  theories  he  had  propounded  relative  to  the  sup- 
port and  the  suppression  of  pauperism.  In  management,  he  expected  it  to  be- 
come a  model  for  all  the  parishes  in  Scotland,  in  the  independence  of  its  pro- 
vision for  the  abatement  of  pauperism,  as  well  as  in  the  spiritual  agency  it  war 
to  adopt.  But  the  work  he  had  undertaken,  and  the  invasions  made  upon  hii 
time,  deprived  him  of  that  solitude  so  much  required  fqr  pulpit  preparations. 
especially  such  pulpit  exhibitions  as  he  was  wont  to  give ;  and  he  was  fain  to 
seek  relief  in  an  academic  retreat. 

In  1824,  he  accepted  the  chair  of  moral  philosophy  at  St.  Andrew's  univer- 
sity;  in  1828,  he  was  removed  to  the  chair  of  theology  in  the  university  of 
Edinburgh ;  and  here  he  prosecuted  his  multifarious  labors — lecturing,  preach- 
ing, publishing,  organizing  schemes  for  the  welfare  of  the  church,  and  taking 
an  active  management  in  her  courts — till  the  disruption  of  the  church  of  Scot- 
land in  1843,  when  he  joined  the  "  Free  Church,**  which  he  had  mainly  con- 
tributed to  found,  and  became  principal  and  professor  of  theology  to  the  sece- 
ding body.  From  that  period  till  he  finished  his  course,  there  was  no  fatigue 
in  his  spirit,  nor  hesitation  in  his  gait. 

In  the  spring  of  1847,  Dr.  Chalmers  repaired  to  London,  to  give  his  evidence 
before  the  sites*  committee  of  the  house  of  commons.  '*  He  preached  all  the 
sabbaths  of  his  sojourn  in  England,  willingly  and  powerfully,  and  on  the  last 
Aabbath  of  May  he  was  again  at  home.  Thai  evening  he  is  said  to  have  re- 
fnarkod  to  a  friend  that  he  thought  his  public  work  completed.  He  had  seen  the 
disruptioa  students  through  the  four  years  of  their  course.  He  had  seen  the  8ii»< 
tenation  fiind  organized.  He  had  been  to  parliament,  and  borne  his  testimony 
in  high  places.  To-monow  he  would  give  in  the  college  report  to  the  Free 
Assembly ;  and  after  that  he  hoped  to  be  permitted  to  retire  and  devote  to  the 
West  Port  poor  his  remaining  days.  He  was  willing  to  decrease,  and  close 
his  owreer  as  a  city  missionary.  But  just  as  he  was  preparing  to  take  the 
lower  room,  the  Master  said, '  Come  up  hither,'  and  took  him  up  beside  him* 
•elf.  *  Next  morning  all  that  met  the  gaze  of  love  was  the  lifeless  form,  in 
•tatelv  repose  on  the  pillow,  as  one  who  beheld  it  said,  *  a  brow  not  cast  in  the 
mould  of  the  sons  of  men."*  He  died  May  31,  1847,  in  the  sixty-eighth  year 
•f  his  age. 

In  thb  meager  outline  of  the  life  of  Dr.  Chalmers,  we  have  not  alluded  lo 
the  many  valuable  works  which  from  time  to  time  he  gave  to  the  world.  Hia 
works  published  during  his  lifetime,  in  twenty-five  volumes,  embrace  a  variety 
•f  subjects,  chiefly  relating  to  theology  and  political  economy ;  among  these 
•re  his  "Astronomical  Discourses,**  first  published  in  1817,  when  they  formed 
•  new  era  in  the  history  of  pulpit  oratory,  and  are  even  to  this  day  read  with 
the  sano  avidity  which  hailed  their  first  appearance.  Besides  these,  nine  vob 
I  <ii  pnethnmous  works,  consisting  of  **  Daily  ScriptoM  BeadingSy**  **  Inal^ 
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tute*  of  Theology,"  &c.,  have  been  published  by  his  son-in-lawy  Dr.  Hanna,  to 
whose  interesting  memoirs  of  Dr.  Chalmers  we  must  refer  the  reader  for  the 
fsUest  information  concerning  the  life  and  works  of  this  illustrions  man. 

But  we  can  not  conclude  this  sketch  without  briefly  inquiring  what  were  the 
mental  powers  to  which  Dr.  Chalmers  owed  the  magic  of  his  eloquence,  and 
the  energy  of  his  character.  In  an  analysis  of  his  mind,  the  first  power  that 
meets  us  is  his  brilliant  imagination.  Kept  always  in  check  by  his  capacity 
for  generalising,  and  made  a  willing  servant  by  his  power  of  concentration,  it 
was  at  all  times  ready  to  illustrate  any  subject  he  chose.  It  mattered  not  what 
the  subject  might  be—defending  his  non-residence  as  a  minister  of  the  gospel^ 
or  pronouncing  a  eulogium  on  mathematics,  maintaining  his  rights  against  the 
encroachments  of  heritors,  enforcing  the  claims  of  patronage,  propounding  the 
civic  economy  of  towns,  or  defending  the  presbyterian  church,  expatiating  on 
the  sublime  truths  of  the  gospel,  or  combating  some  popular  prejudice— each 
and  all  he  invested  with  such  a  splendor  of  imagination  and  magnificence  of 
diction,  as  at  once  captivated  and  entranced. 

There  are  two  points  in  the  character  of  Dr.  Chalmers  which  strike  the 
attention  as  worthy  of  especial  admiration — ^the  union  of  the  most  profound 
humility  with  the  highest  genius,  and  a  deeply-affectionate  interest  in  tne  high- 
est welfare  of  the  human  race.  These  noble  traits  characterized  all  his  wri- 
tings and  actions,  both  as  a  public  and  private  individual. 

Casuists  have  arraigned  Dr.  Chalmers  at  the  bar  of  strict  political  consist- 
ency, and  object  to  the  part  he  took  in  some  public  movements  during  his 
career ;  but  an  acquittal  should  be  given,  on  the  ground  that  he  never  pleaded 
any  cause,  unless  convinced  at  the  time  that  it  was  for  the  spiritual  and  tempo- 
ral welfare  of  his  fellow-men.  But  such  defects  in  such  a  character  are  like 
motes  in  a  sunbeam.  Considered  in  every  view — the  preacher,  swayipg  a| 
will  multitudes  by  the  fascination  of  his  eloquence — the  philosopher,  pointing 
out  and  illustrating  analogies  between  the  sublime  truths  of  the  Scriptures  and 
the  wonders  of  nature — the  philanthropist,  active  and  laborious  in  prosecuting 
the  public  good — or  the  man  of  God,  humble  and  meek  in  disposition,  and  de- 
sirous of  being  conformed  to  the  will  of  Heaven — we  see  one  great  by  intel- 
lectual power,  great  by  sanctified  attainments— one  on  whose  like  Scotland  will 
Qol  soon  look  again. 


JOHN   CALDWELL   CALHOUN. 

John  Caldwell  Calhoun  was  born  in  Abbeville,  South  Carolina,  on  the 
18th  of  March,  1782.  His  grandfather,  who  had  emigrated  from  Ireland  t4 
Pennsylvania  in  1733,  was  one  of  the  first  settlers  of  that  district,  and  his/ather 
a  man  of  ability  and  daring  energy  of  character,  represented  it  in  the  colonial 
and  state  legislatures  more  than  thirty  years. 

In  his  thirteenth  year,  Mr.  Calhoun  was  placed  at  an  academy  in  Georgia, 
of  which  Mr.  Waddell,  a  presbyterian  clergyman  who  had  married  his  sister, 
was  principal.  But  the  death  of  his  father,  in  1796,  caused  an  inierroption  of 
bis  studies,  which  were  not  resumed  until  he  was  nearly  nineteen  years  of  age. 
Having  determined  to  be  a  planter,  he  had  abandoned  all  thoughts  of  a  classical 
education ;  but  an  elder  brother  at  this  period  persuaded  him  to  purstte  one  o# 
the  liberal  professions,  and  he  entered  so  earnestly  upon  the  business  of  prep- 
aration, that  within  two  year»  from  his  commencement  of  the  Latin  grammat 
be  was  received  into  the  junior  class  of  Yale  college.  It  is  related  that  aftev 
an  animated  controversy  with  the  student,  which  arose  during  a  clan  recilatiott 
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Portnit  of  Joho  C.  Calhona. 

from  Pale7„  the  eminent  head  of  the  college  remarked  to  a  friend  that  **  the 
young  man  had  talents  enough  to  be  president  of  the  United  States,  and  woold 
one  day  attain  to  that  station."  The  aim  of  his  ambition  was  shown  in  the  se- 
lection  of  his  commencement  thesis,  which  was,  **  The  qualifications  necessary 
to  constitute  a  perfect  statesman."  He  graduated  in  September,  1804,  and  iro- 
inediately  began  the  study  of  the  law,  in  the  well-known  school  of  Litchfield, 
Ct.,  where  he  remained  nearly  two  years. 

Mr.  Calhoun  aHerward  passed  several  months  in  the  office  of  the  chancellor 
De  Saussure  in  Charleston,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  Abbeville,  in  1807. 
He  at  once  took  a  high  rank  in  the  courts,  and  in  1809,  was  elected  by  a  large 
majority  to  the  state  legislature,  where  he  so  distinguished  himself  that  at  the 
end  of  his  second  session  he  was  transferred  to  the  national  house  of  represen- 
tatives, in  which  he  made  his  first  appearance  in  the  autumn  of  1811.  His 
fame  having  preceded  him,  he  was  appointed  by  the  speaker,  Henry  Clay,  to 
the  second  place  on  the  committee  of  foreign  affairs,  and  on  the  19th  of  Decern* 
bar,  nude  his  first  speech  in  Congress  on  the  war  resolutions.  The  satisfaction 
given  to  his  constituents  secured  his  re-election  in  1812,  and  sgain  in  1814. 
During  the  w«»  he  advocated  the  most  decisive  measures,  but  hailed  the  proc- 
kmation  of  peace  as  a  harbinger  of  good  to  the  country.  On  the  subject  of  the 
United  States  bank,  which  was  agitated  about  this  time,  Mr.  Calhoun  advocated 
it  on  grounds  of  necessity  and  expediency,  setting  aside  the  question  of  its  con- 
stitutionality. His  course  on  some  topics  in  the  session  of  ]815-'16,  made  his 
fe-election  doubtful ;  but  after  an  able  defence  to  his  constituents,  he  was  again 
triumphantly  returned,  and  continued  in  that  capacity  till  Msrch  dd,  1817. 

Unexpectedly,  in  December,  1817,  he  was  appointed  secretary  of  war  in  the 

oabinet  of  Mr.  Monroe.     His  services  in  the  war  department  during  the  eight 

years  of  Mr.  Monroe's  administration  are  universally  admitted  to  have  been  of 

rast  importance  to  the  country,  and  the  estimation  in  which  they  were  held  at 

.the  time  is  shown  in  the  large  majority  by  which  he  was  chosen  vice-president 
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in  the  celebrated  eontest  of  1824,  when  there  was  no  choice  by  the  people  of 

S resident.  He  was  again  elected  yice-president  in  1 828,  but  a  rupture  occurring 
etween  himself  and  General  Jackson,  he  was  thrcfWn  into  the  ranks  of  the 
opposition ;  and  South  Carolina  soon  aAer  declaring  the  tariff  law  of  that  year 
unconstitutional,  and  threatening  forcible  resistance  of  its  execution,  he  resigned 
the  vice-presidency  to  accept  a  place  on  the  floor  of  the  senate  as  the  special 
apologist  and  vindicator  of  his  state  in  that  memorable  crisis  of  its  affairs.  Hit 
speeches  on  the  force  bill,  on  the  federative  principle  of  the  constitution,  and 
on  the  removal  of  the  deposites,  in  the  sessions  of  1833,  and  1834,  are  amonc 
the  most  earnest,  able,  and  characteristic  that  he  made  dnrine  the  time  he  held 
a  seat  in  the  senate.  He  remained  in  the  senate  until  the  death  of  Mr.  Sec- 
retary Upshur  in  1844,  when  he  accepted  the  place  of  that  gentleman  in  the 
department  of  state,  which  he  held  until  the  close  of  Mr.  Tyler*s  admin isUration. 
For  the  first  time  in  many  years  he  was  without  office,  but  he  was  soon  called 
from  his  retirement  to  resume  his  place  in  the  senate,  where  he  appeared  im- 
mediately after  the  great  southern  and  western  convention  at  Memphis,  of 
which  he  was  president,  near  the  close  of  1845. 

At  the  meeting  of  Congress  in  1849,  Mr.  Calhoun  having  long  been  afflicted 
with  a  pulmonary  complaint,  found  his  health  failing,  which  it  continued  to  do 
till  he  was  unable  to  attend  its  sessions.  Retiring  to  his  room,  he  prepared  his 
last  great  speech  on  the  slavery  question,  which  was  then  agitating  the  country. 
Unable  to  deliver  it  himself,  it  was  read  in  his  presence  by  Senator  Mason  of 
Ya.,  March  4th,  1850.  He  was  occasionally  in  the  senate-chamber  till  the 
13th,  when  his  voice  was  heard  for  the  last  time  in  debate.  His  physical 
powers  rapidly  failed,  and  on  the  31st  of  March,  he  breathed  his  last,  having 
just  completed  his  sixty-eighth  year. 

Mr.  Calhoun  is  in  many  respects  one  of  the  most  extraordinary  men  of  the 
nineteenth  century,  and  is  undoubtedly  one  of  the  few  for  whom  this  period  will 
be  memorable  in  after-years.  His  eloquence  was  altogether  unlike  that  which 
is  supposed  to  belong  to  a  new  country,  or  to  a  democracy,  which  is  the  elo- 
quence of  passion.  Its  power  was  from  an  excessive  refinement  and  compact- 
ness of  reason,  which  requires  the  perfect  submission  of  the  mind,  and  carries 
it  forward  with  irresistible  force ;  and  its  glow  from  the  vehement  energy  and 
rapidity  with  which  his  argument  was  conducted.  In  his  intellectual  constitu- 
tion he  more  than  any  other  statesman  resembled  Jonathan  Edwards.  His 
mind  had  the  same  quickness  of  perception,  subtile  sharpness  of  discrimination 
and  comprehensive  grasp.  He  had  the  same  sincerity  of  conviction,  fervor  of 
tone,  and  heartiness  of  purpose.  One  of  the  differences  between  him  and  Ed- 
wards was  in  the  manner  of  approaching  a  point  of  controversy.  The  great 
divine  who  gave  to  metaphysics  so  much  of  the  exactness  and  certainty  of 
mathematics,  assailed  the  central  proposition  of  his  antagonist  cautiously,  and 
by  various  trains  of  reasoning,  each  of  which  seemed  conclusive,  but  all  of 
which,  starting  at  different  points  and  ending  in  the  same  result,  were  over- 
whelming. Mr.  Calhoun,  on  the  contrary,  fixed  his  eye  at  once  upon  the  es- 
sential issue,  and  upon  this  expended  his  whole  force ;  and  his  clear  and  skil- 
ful analysis  and  rapid  generalization  were  not  unworthy  of  that  great  master  of 
logic,  to  whom  in  perspicuousness  of  arrangement  and  in  the  hard  polish  of 
his  diction  he  was  frequently  superior. 

No  man  ever  sustained  a  higher  reputation  than  Mr.  Calhoun  in  private 
life ;  and  in  society,  with  which  he  mixed  but  little,  few  were  more  distinguished 
for  conversational  abilities  or  graceful  dignity  and  kindness  of  manners. 
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DANIEL  WEBSTER. 

Daniel  Webster  was  born  in  the  town  of  Salisbury,  New  Hampshire, 
January  18,  1782.  His  father,  Major  Ebenezer  Webster,  was  one  of  tne  pia> 
neers  of  the  settlement  in  that  quarter.  He  serred  with  credit  in  the  old 
French  war,  and  also  in  the  war  of  the  Revolution,  especially  under  Stark,  at 
Bennington.  Major  Webster  established  himself  in  a  newly-granted  township 
^t  tbe  confluence  of  the  Winnipisiogee  and  Pemigewasset  rivers,  after  the 
peace  of  ^763.  In  this  region,  then  lying  almost  in  a  state  of  nature^the  great 
orator  and  statesman  was  bom,  and  passed  the  first  years  of  his  life.  His 
opportunities  of  education  were  such  as  the  common-schools  of  New  England  at 
that  day  afforded,  and  the  instruction  of  his  mother,  whose  maiden  name  was 
Abigail  Eastman,  a  woman  of  character  and  intelligence.  For  a  few  months 
only,  in  1796,  he  enjoyed  the  advantages  of  Phillips's  Exeter  academy.  Here 
his  education  for  college  commenced ;  it  was  completed  under  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Wood,  of  Boscawen.  He  entered  Dartmouth  college  in  1797,  and,  during  the 
four  years  of  his  study  there,  gave  plain  indications  of  future  eminence. 

Soon  after  his  graduation,  he  engaged  in  professional  studies,  first  in  his 
native  village,  and  afterward  at  Fryeburg,  in  Maine,  where  at  the  same  time 
he  had  the  charge  of  an  academy.  He  eked  out  his  frugal  salary  by  acting  as 
a  copyist  in  the  office  of  register  of  deeds.  He  was  moved  to  these  stren- 
uous exertions  by  the  wish  to  aid  his  brother  Ezekiel  to  obtain  a  college  edu- 
cation. Having  completed  his  law-studies  in  the  office  of  Grovemor  Gore, 
of  Boston,  he  was  admitted  to  the  bar  of  Sufiblk,  Massachusetts,  in  the  year 
1805.  He  immediately  commenced  the  practice  of  the  law  in  his  native  state 
and  county.    His  father,  a  man  of  sterling  sens*  and  characters  who  for  th» 
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list  twelve  yean  of  bis  life  had  been  a  judge  of  tbe  court  of  common  pleas, 
died  in  1806,  but  not  without  enjoying  the  satisfaction  of  hearing  his  son's  first 
speeches  at  the  bar.  In  1807,  Mr.  Webster  remoyed  to  Portsmouth,  in  his 
native  state,  to  take  his  chance  among  the  brilliant  talent  which  honored  the 
bar  in  that  place,  and  soon  became  a  leading  counsel,  in  the  enjoyment  of  an 
eitensiye  practice.  In  1808,  he  married  Grace  Fletcher,  daughter  of  a  clerr 
gyman  of  Hopkinton,  New  Hampshire,  t  They  had  four  children,  of  whom 
Fletcher  only  survived  his  parents. 

In  1812,  soon  aAer  the  declaration  of  war  against  Great  Britain,  Mr.  Web- 
ster was  chosen  one  of  the  members  of  Congress  from  New  Hampshire. 
Although  among  the  youngest  members  of  the  house  of  representatives,  and 
entirely  without  legislative  experience,  he  rose  at  once  to  the  front  rank,  both 
in  the  despatch  of  business  and  in  debate.  Among  his  associates  in  the  house 
were  Clay,  Cheves,  I^wndes,  Calhoun,  Forsyth,  and  other  members  of  great 
ability.  The  speaker,  Mr.  Clay,  placed  him  on  the  committee  of  foreign  rela- 
tions, and  his  maiden  speech  wast>n  a  resolution  in  relation  to  the  Berlin  and 
Milan  decrees,  which  took  Congress  by  surprise,  for  the  masterly  power  dis- 
played in  it.  It  was  soon  felt  an4  admitted  that  he  was  worthy  to  be  named 
with  the  ablest  of  his  compeers.  It  was  the  remark  of  Mr.  Lowndes  that 
"  the  south  had  not  his  superior,  nor  the  north  his  equal." 

Mr.  Webster  was  opposed  to  the  war  before  its  commencement,  but  offered 
BO  serious  impediment  to  its  prosecution,  and  labored  earnestly  to  improve  the 
navy,  as  the  best  means  of  crippling  the  power  of  England.  In  1814  he  was 
re-elected  to  the  house.  In  1815,  a  national  bank  was  proposed  by  the  secre- 
tary of  the  treasury,  with  a  capital  of  fif^  millions,  of  which  only  five  was  to 
be  in  specie,  and  Uie  government  entitled  to  borrow  thirty  millions :  this  Mr. 
Webster  opposed  and  it  was  lost,  and  a  specie-paying  bank  was  planned, 
which  he  supported,  but  it  was  vetoed  by  President  Madison. 

Finding  the*  professional  field  at  Portsmouth  inadequate  to  the  support  of  a 
growing  family,  Mr.  Webster  removed  to  Boston  in  1816.  His  professional 
reputation  had  grown  as  rapidly  as  his  fame  as  a  statesman.  He  placed  him- 
self at  once  by  the  side  of  the  leaders  of  the  Massachusetts  bar.  He  had 
already  appeared  before  the  supreme  court  of  the  United  States  in  Washing-* 
ton  ;  and  by  his  brilliant  argument  in  the  Dartmouth  college  case,  carried  by 
appeal  to  Washington  in  1817,  he  took  rank  among  the  most  distinguished 
jurists  in  this  country  as  a  constitutional  expounder. 

In  1820,  Mr.  Webster  was  chosen  a  member  of  a  convention  called  for  tbe 
purpose  of  revising  the  constitution  of  Massachusetts.  No  one  exercised  a 
more  powerful  influence  over  its  deliberations.  The  same  year  he  delivered 
Ilia  grand  oration  at  the  second  centennial  celebration  of  tne  landing  of  the 
'pilgrims  at  Plymouth ;  his  Bunker-hill  oration  was  pronounced  five  years 
afterward :  these  splendid  efforts  of  his  mind  have  probably  been  read  more 
extensively  than  any  others  in  our  language.  He  was  offered,  about  this  time, 
a  nomination  as  a  senator  of  the  United  States,  but  declined.  In  1822,  he 
yielded  to  the  most  pres&ing  solicitations  to  become  a  candidate  for  the  place 
of  representative  of  the  city  of  Boston  in  the  eighteenth  Congress,  and  was 
chosen  by  a  very  large  majority.  This  step  involved  a  great  sacrifice  of  pro- 
fsssional  interest.  He  took  his  seat  in  Congress  in  December,  1823,  and  early 
in  the  session  made  his  celebrated  speech  on  the  Greek  levolution,  which  at 
once  established  his  reputation  as  one  of  the  first  statesmen  of  the  age.  In 
the  autumn  of  the  same  year  he  was  re-elected  by  an  almost  unanimous  vote. 

In  1826,  he  was  again  a  candidate,  and  not  a  hundred  votes  were  thrown 
•gainst  him.  Under  the  presidency  of  Mr.  Adams  (1825-'29),  he  was  the 
iMder  of  the  friends  of  the  administration,  first  in  the  house  of  representatives 
mmI  afterward  in  the  senate  of  the  United  States,  to  which  he  was  elected  m 
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June,  1827.  His  great  speech  on  the  Panama  misaion  was  made  in  the  linft 
session  of  the  nineteenth  Congress.  When  the  tariff-law  of  1824  was  broi^lit 
forward,  Mr.  Webster  spoke  with  great  ability  against  it  on  the  ground  of  expe- 
diency. He  represented  one  of  the  greatest  commercial  const itiienciee  in 
the  Union ;  and  his  colleagues,  with  a  single  exception,  voted  with  him 
against  the  bill.  This  law,  noweyer,  forced  a  large  amount  of  the  capital  of 
New  England  into  manufactures  ;  ai^  in  1828,  Mr.  Webster  sustained  the  law 
of  that  year  for  a  more  equal  adjustment  of  the  benefits  of  protecticm. 

Mr.  Webster  remained  in  the  senate  under  the  administrations  of  General 
Jackson  and  Mr.  Van  Buren,  a  period  of  twelve  years.  During  this  time  the 
most  important  questions  were  discussed,  and  measures  of  the  highest  moment 
were  brought  forward,  and  political  events  and  combinations  of  the  most 
novel  and  extraordinary  character  succeeded  each  other.  Under  the  changes 
of  men  and  measures,  Mr.  Webster  maintained  the  position  of  a  constito* 
tional  and  patriotic  statesman,  second  to  none  who  had  ever  devoted  himself 
to  the  service  of  his  country.  In  1830,  he  made  his  speech  in  reply  to 
Colonel  Hayne  of  South  Carolina.  This  gentleman,  in  a  speech  on  a  reso- 
lution moved  by  Mr.  Foote,  of  Connecticut,  relative  to  the  surveys  of  the 
public  lands,  had  indulged  in  some  personalities  against  Mr.  Webster,  bad 
commented  with  severity  on  the  political  course  of  the  New  England  states, 
and  had  laid  down  in  rather  an  authoritative  manner  those  views  of  the  consti- 
tution usually  known  as  the  doctrines  of  "  nullification.**  Mr.  Webster  was 
accordingly  called  upon  to  defend  himself  from  the  insinuations  of  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  South  Carolina,  to  vindicate  New  England,  and  to  point 
out  the  fallacies  of  nullification.  To  accomplish  these  objects,  he  employed 
all  the  resources  of  the  most  skilful  rhetoric,  polished  sarcasm,  and  acute  argn- 
ment.  The  records  of  modern  eloquence  contain  nothing  of  superior  force 
and  beauty.  The  second  speech  of  Mr.  Webster  in  this  debate  may  be 
regarded  as  the  greatest  effort  of  this  consummate  orator.  Shaping  his  public 
course  by  principle,  and  not  by  the  blind  impulse  of  party,  Mr.  Wel»ter,  though 
opposed  to  the  administration  of  General  Jackson,  gave  it  a  cordial  support  in 
its  measures  for  the  defence  of  the  Union  in  1 832-33.  The  doctrines  of  the 
president's  proclamation  against  the  theories  of  South  Carolina  were  mainly 
adopted  from  Mr.  Webster's  speeches,  and  he  was  the  chief  dependence  of  this 
administration  upon  the  floor  of  Congress.  His  reply  to  Mr.  Calhoun's  speech 
on  state  rights  was  so  ponderous  an  argument  for  the  supremacy  of  the  consti- 
tution of  the  United  States,  as  to  completely  crush  the  spirit  of  nullification 
which  had  been  gaining  ground  among  statesmen  of  the  south.  When,  how- 
ever, the  financial  system  of  General  Jackson  was  brought  forward  and  fullr 
developed,  it  was  strenuously  opposed  by  Mr.  Webster.  He  foretold  with 
accuracy  the  exposition  which  took  place  in  the  spring  of  1837,  and  con- 
tributed materially  to  rally  the  public  opinion  of  the  country  alike  against 
the  first  phase  of  the  new  financial  system,  which  was  that  of  an  almost 
boundless  expansion  of  paper  currency,  issuing  from  the  state  banks,  and 
the  opposite  extreme  which  was  adopted  as  a  substriute,  that  of  an  exclusive 
use  of  specie  in  all  payments  to  or  by  the  government,  which  resulted  in  the 
downfall  of  Mr.  Van  Buren's  administration. 

In  1839,  Mr.  Webster  made  a  short  visit  to  Europe.  His  time  was  princi* 
pally  passed  in  England,  but  he  devoted  a  few  weeks  to  the  continent  Hii 
fame  had  preceded  nim  to  the  Old  World,  and  he  was  received  with  the  atte» 
tion  due  to  his  character  and  talents  at  the  French  and  English  courts,  snd  in 
the  highest  circles  of  both  countries. 

On  the  accession  of  General  Harrison  to  the  presidency,  Mr.  Webster  wm 
placed  at  the  head  of  his  cabinet,  as  secretary  of  state ;  and  his  administration 
•f  the  department  during  the  two  yaara  he  remained  in  it,  imder  Preaideat 
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Tyler,  was  stgnaliBad  hj  the  most  diftingniehed  avecess.  The  United  States 
waa  at  thai  time  inroWed  in  a  long-atanding  controveray  with  Great  Britain, 
on  the  aubject  of  the  northeaatern  boundarv  of  Maine.  To  this  had  been 
added  the  difficult  queationa  ariaing  oot  of  the  detention  of  American  vesaela 
by  Britiah  cniiaera  on  the  coaat  of  Africa.  Still  more  recently,  the  affair  of 
M*Leod,  in  New  York,  had  threatened  an  immediate  rupture  between  the  two 
goreriimenia.  The  correapondence  between  the  United  Statea'  miniater  in  Lon* 
don,  Mr.  Stevenaon,  and  the  Bntiah  aecretary  of  atate  for  foreign  affaira,  Lord 
Palmeraton  (in  1841),  waa  of  an  uncompromiaing  character.  Other  cauaea  of 
mutual  irritation  eziated,  which  the  limita  of  thia  aketch  do  not  permit  ua  to 
enumerate.  Shortly  after  the  acceaaion  of  General  Harriaon,  the  Melbourne 
adminiatration  waa  overturned  in  England,  and  Sir  Robert  Peel  returned  to 
power.  Thia  contemporary  change  of  government  in  the  two  countriea  waa 
favorable  to  a  aettlement  of  the  long-atanding  difficultiea.  Mr.  Webater,  after 
coming  into  the  department  of  atate,  intimated  to  the  British  miniater  that  the 
government  of  the  United  Statea  waa  convinced  of  the  impoasibility  of  aettling 
the  boundary-line  by  adhering  to  the  courae  hitherto  pursued  (that  of  topo- 
graphical explorations,  with  a  view  to  the  literal  execution  of  the  treaty  of 
1783),  but  waa  prepared  to  adopt  a  conventional  line,  on  the  baaia  of  mutual 
gain  and  conceaaion,  if  auch  a  line  could  be  agreed  upon.  The  new  ministrr, 
taking  advantage  of  thia  overture,  immediately  determined  to  send  Lord  Aah- 
burton,  aa  a  apecial  envoy,  to  the  United  Statea,  to  negotiate  upon  thia  and  the 
other  aubjecta  in  controveray.  Maaaachusetta  and  Maine  were  invited  to  take 
part  by  their  conftniaaionera  in  the  negotiation;  and  on  Auguat  9,  1842,  the 
treaty  of  Washington  waa  ratified  by  the  aenate.  By  this  treaty  the  boundary 
dispute,  which  had  laated  fifly  yeara,  waa  happily  adjnated.  An  amicable  and 
efficient  arrangement  waa  made  for  joint  action  in  the  aupreaaion  of  the  slave- 
trade,  and  an  agreement  entered  into  for  a  mutual  extradition  of  fugitivea  from 
juatice.  The  other  aubjecto  of  diacuaaion  at  that  period,  between  Great  Britain 
and  the  United  Statea,  with  the  exception  of  the  Oregon  boundary,  were  hap- 
pily diapoaed  of  in  the  correapondence  accompanying  the  treaty.  The  terms 
of  thia  important  treaty  were  equally  honorable  and  aatisfactory  to  both  partiea. 
Mr.  Tyler'a  cabinet  waa  broken  up  in  1842,  but  Mr.  Webater  remained  in 
office  till  the  spring  of  1843,  being  deairoua  of  putting  aome  othera  matters 
connected  with  our  foreign  relatione  in  a  prosperoua  train.  Stepa  were  taken 
by  him  in  the  winter  of  1842-'3,  which  led  to  the  recognition  of  the  indepen- 
dence of  the  Sandwich  ialanda  by  the  principal  maritime  powera.  His  laat 
official  act  waa  the  preparation  of  the  inatructiona  of  General  Caleb  Cuahing, 
aa  commiaaioner  for  negotiating  a  treaty  with  China. 

With  the  commencement  of  Mr.  Polk'a  adminiatration,  Mr.  Webater  returned 
to  the  aenate  of  the  United  Statea.  He  remained  a  member  of  that  body  during 
the  whole  of  the  adminiatration  of  Mr.  Polk,  and  till  the  death  of  General  Tay- 
lor. Though  unconnected  with  the  executive  government,  he  rendered  the 
moat  material  aervice  in  the  aettlement  of  the  Oregon  dispute.  It  haa  been 
publicly  atated  by  Mr.  M'Gregor,  the  diatinguiahed  member  of  parliament  for 
Glaagow,  that  a  letter  written  to  him  by  Mr.  Webater,  and  ahown  to  the  Britiah 
miniatera,  led  them  to  agree  to  the  adoption  of  the  line  of  boundary  which 
waa  eatablished  in  1846.  Mr.  Webater  oppoaed  the  Mexican  war,  fearing  that 
acquisitions  of  territory  would  disturb  the  balance  of  the  Union,  and  endanger 
ita  atability.  He,  however,  concurred  in  granting  the  auppliea  which  were 
required  for  the  efficient  conduct  of  the  war.  His  second  son.  Major  Edward 
Webater,  with  the  approbation  of  hia  father,  accepted  a  commiaaion  in  the 
Maaaachusetta  regiment  of  volunteera,  and  sunk  under  the  expoaurea  of  the 
service  in  Mexico.  The  acquiaition  of  Mexican  territory  led  to  agitations  on 
Ihe  subject  of  slavery,  which,  during  the  years  1849-'50,  aerioualy  threatenaA 
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the  Union.  The  question  whether  riarery  ehonld  exist  hi  the  territory  seemed 
likely  to  lead  to  the  renewal  of  the  Missonri  controversy,  aggrsTsted  by  all  tb« 
bitterness  which  has  grown  out  of  the  struggles  of  the  last  fifteen  ye&r«. 
Mr.  Webster  entertains  the  most  serious  apprehensions  of  an  inauspiciom 
result.  The  convention  of  the  people  of  CaUfomia  having  adopted  a  constitu- 
tion by  which  that  question  was  disposed  of,  without  the  interference  of 
Congress,  Mr.  Webster  believed  that,  by  mutual  concession  on  other  points, 
the  harmony  of  the  south  and  north  could  be  restored,  and  a  severance  of  t?i« 
Union  averted.  With  a  view  to  this  consummation,  he  made  his  great  speech 
of  March  7,  1850,  which  attracted  much  attention  from  its  favoring  sentiment  ^ 
that  he  had  opposed  on  previous  occasions. 

While  the  debates  on  the  "  compromise  measures"  were  in  progress  in  tlie 
senate,  General  Taylor  died.  The  chair  of  state  was  assumed  by  vice-presi- 
dent Fillmore,  who  immediately  called  Mr.  Webster  to  the  department  of 
state.  His  administration  of  the  office  was  marked  with  characteristic  ability 
and  success.  In  December,  1850,  the  famous  Hiilsemann  letter  was  written, 
which  will  ever  remain  a  model  for  diplomatic  controversy,  where  republican 
practice  is  questioned,  from  its  lofty  and  dignified  tone,  and  manly  avowal  of 
the  foreign  policy  of  the  United  States  toward  those  who  are  struggling  for 
freedom.  By  his  firm  and  judicious  manner  of  treating  the  Cuban  question  in 
1851,  Mr.  Webster  obtained  of  the  Spanish  government  the  pardon  of  the 
followers  of  the  Lopez  expedition,  who  had  been  deported  to  Spain.  About 
the  same  time,  he  received  from  the  English  government  an  apology  for  tbs 
interference  of  a  British  cruiser  with  an  American  steamer  in  the  waters  of 
Nicaragua.  This  was  the  second  time  that  the  British  government  had  mads 
a  similar  concession  at  the  instance  of  Mr.  Webster.  It  has  been  affirmed 
that  these  are  the  only  occasions  on  which  the  British  government  has  ever 
apologized  for  the  conduct  of  its  affairs. 

Several  important  diplomatic  questions  were  in  negotiation  when  Mr.  Web- 
ster retired  to  his  home  at  Marshfield,  to  attend  to  some  domestic  affairs,  and 
recruit  his  failing  health.  About  a  week  before  his  death  alarming  symptoms 
were  manifested,  which  rapidly  increased  until  his  earthly  career  was  closed 
on  the  24th  of  October,  1852,  in  the  seventy-first  year  of  his  age.  His  men- 
tal faculties  remained  unclouded  till  he  met  the  messenger  of  death.  The 
last  words  he  uttered  were :  "  I  still  live."  And  he  will  live,  so  long  as  the 
English  language  is  spoken  by  man. 

Mr.  Webster  was  a  man  of  a  very  majestic  presence,  which  explains  the  great 
persons!  influence  he  possessed  over  all  who  approached  him.  With  a  well- 
set  figure,  broad  and  firm,  he  had  a  large  and  massive  face,  great  black  eye- 
hrows,  and  deep,  cavernous  eyes,  which  were  capped,  like  a  noble  dome  on  a 
stately  btiilding,  by  a  forehead  broad  and  massive  as  an  ancient  tower.  Intel- 
lect sat  enthroned  upon  it.  His  step  was  measured,  his  speech  accurate  and 
almost  painfully  slow,  his  voice  deep  and  sonorous.  He  spoke  like  one 
having  authority.  His  old-fashioned  blue  coat  with  gilt  buttons,  yellow  waist- 
coat, and  white  hat,  acquired  a  dignity  for  him.  'flie  mind  of  Webster  was 
colossal :  there  was  an  inexpressible  grandeur  in  its  development,  which  at 
times  seemed  the  incarnation  of  thought.  His  speeches  are  without  compari- 
son the  grandest  specimens  of  eloquence  which  our  language,  rich  as  it  is 
with  the  spoils  of  time,  contains.  We  shall  seek  in  vain  through  the  annals 
of  our  literature,  for  such  breadth  and  comprehensiveness  of  views,  such  lucid 
and  artistically  beautiful  style,  such  massiveness  of  imagination,  and  sock 
noble,  marked  sublimity  of  thought,  as  can  be  found  upon  almost  everv  pags 
of  his  imperishable  •works.  As  sn  impressive  orator,  a  profound  lawyer,  a 
masterly  diplomatist,  a  clear  expounder  of  constitutional  questions,  he  stood 
^nfessedly  the  greatest  statesman  of  the  age. 
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Ths  firnt  seven  presidents  of  the  United  States  were  all  descendants  of  Brit 
ish  ancestors,  and  all  born  previous  to  the  Revolution.  Mr.  Van  Buren,  the 
eighth,  was  of  Dutch  parentage,  and  bom  subsequently  to  the  achievement 
of  our  national  independence.  His  ancestors  on  both  sides  originally  settled  in 
Kinderhook,  on  the  banks  of  the  Hudson,  where  the  family  still  resides.  Here 
he  was  born,  December  5,  1782.  At  fourteen  he  commenced  the  study  of  law 
in  the  office  of  Francis  Sylvester,  Esq.,  a  lawyer  of  Kinderhook,  and  during 
his  term  of  study  rendered  himself  well  known  and  popular  by  his  management 
of  causes  in  the  justices  courts  of  the  county.  He  was,  like  his  father,  an  ar- 
dent democrat,  and  devoted  much  of  his  time  and  talents  to  politics.  When  only 
eighteen  he  was  appointed  by  his  fellow-townsmen  delegate  to  a  convention  for 
nominating  a  candidate  for  the  legislature,  and  was  several  times  similarly 
complimented  during  his  minority.  The  last  year  of  his  minority  he  passed  in 
the  city  of  New  York,  in  the  office  of  William  P.  Van  Ness,  Esq.,  an  eminent 
member  of  the  New  York  bar  and  a  conspicuous  leader  of  the  democratic  party. 
Here  the  young  student  attracted  the  notice  of  Colonel  Aaron  Burr,  then  vice- 
president  of  the  United  States,  who  numbered  Mr.  Van  Ness  among  his  most 
intimate  friends  and  warmest  defenders. 

In  1803,  Mr.  Van  Buren  was  admitted  a  member  of  the  bar,  and  retvmed  to 
Kmderhook  to  commence  the  practice  of  his  profession.  In  1807,  he  was 
admitted  as  counsellor  in  the  supreme  court,  and  the  year  afterward  was 
appointed  surrogate  of  Columbia  county,  and  removed  to  Hudson,  where  be 
capidly  advanced  in  hie  profesekML.   In  1816  he  was  ai^pouited  attofaegr-general 
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of  the  state,  still  continuing  his  practice,  which  had  now  become  extensive  and 
lucrative.  In  1806,  be  was  married  to  Miss  Hannah  Hoes,  to  whom  be 
was  distantly  related,  before  their  marriage.  The  intimacy  which  resulted  in 
this  union  was  formed  in  very  early  life.  His  ardent  attachment  to  her  wss 
evinced  on  all  occasions  until  the  period  of  her  decease,  of  consumption,  ia 
1818.     This  lady  left  him  four  children,  all  sons. 

In  1812,  Mr.  Van  Buren  was  elected  to  the  state  senate,  over  Edward  P. 
Livingston,  by  about  two  hundred  majority.  He  was  a  democrat,  and  warmlj 
advocated  the  embargo,  the  non-intercourse  act,  and  other  measures  of  Mr. 
Jefferson.  In  November,  after  his  election,  the  legislature  chose  presidentisi 
electors,  De  Witt  Clinton  being  the  democratic  candidate  for  president.  The 
Clinton  electoral  ticket  received  Mr.  Van  Buren*s  warm  support,  and  was  elected. 
In  1813,  the  political  relations  existing  between  Mr.  Van  Buren  snd  Mr. 
Clinton  were  dissolved,  and  the  former  supported  Daniel  D.  Tompkins  for 
re-election  as  governor. 

In  1816,  Mr.  Van  Buren  was  appointed  a  regent  of  the  university,  and  ia 
1817,  re-elected  to  the  state  senate  for  four  years.  When  the  great  project  of 
uniting  the  Hudson  river  with  Lske  Erie,  by  canal,  was  broached  by  Clinton, 
Van  Buren  gave  it  his  hearty  support,  for  which  he  received  Clinton's  personal 
thanks.  He  was,  however,  opposed  to  the  administration  of  Clinton,  after  ha 
was  elected  governor  of  the  state,  in  1818,  and  to  his  re-election  to  that  office, 
in  1820. 

In  1821,  he  was  elected  to  the  United  States  senate  in  place  of  Nathan  San- 
ford,  also  a  democrat.  In  a  preliminary  caucus,  however,  he  received  a  major- 
ity of  the  votes  of  Cis  party ;  and,  although  Mr.  Sanford  was  supported  by  the 
Clintonians  and  federalists,  Mr.  Van  Buren  was  elected  by  a  vote  of  eighty-six 
to  sixty.  In  the  same  year  he  was  elected  to  the  convention  to  revise  the 
constitution  of  New  York,  in  which  he  took  a  leading  part  He  took  sides  at 
once  with  the  moderates— 4)pposed  on  the  one  hand  to  the  radicals,  who  advo* 
cated  universal  suffrage  and  an  entire  change  in  the  form  of  government,  and 
on  the  other  to  the  conservatives,  who  were  in  favor  of  little  or  no  change  from 
the  constitution  of  1777.  He  voted  with  the  majority  to  continue  the  right 
of  voting  to  colored  persons  who  were  freeholders,  and  opposed  the  election  ol 
justices  by  the  people. 

In  the  senate  he  took  an  active  part  against  the  administration  of  John  Q. 
Adams,  opposed  the  mission  to  Panama,  the  bills  for  internal  improvements, 
etc.,  etc.,  but  supported,  in  obedience  io  the  will  of  his  constituents,  the  pro- 
tective tariff  laws  of  1824  and  1828.  He  was  re-elected  to  the  United  States 
senate  in  1827,  but  Governor  Clinton  having  died  in  February,  1828,  he  was 
elected  governor  of  his  native  state  the  following  November.  In  his  first  mes- 
sage he  proposed  the  celebrated  safety-fund  system,  which  was  finally  adopted 
by  the  legislature.  In  March,  1829,  he  was  appointed  by  General  Jacksos 
secretary  of  state  of  the  United  States.  In  June,  1831,  he  led  the  cabinet,  ani 
was  immediately  afterward  appointed  minister  to  England,  but  was  rejected  bi 
the  senate,  upon  the  meeting  of  Congress.  On  the  22d  of  May,  1832,  Mr.  Vsi 
Buren  was  nominated  by  the  Baltimore  nstional  convention  for  vice-p.esidenf 
on  the  ticket  with  General  Jackson,  and  was  elected.  In  1835,  he  was  nomi 
Dated  by  the  democratic  national  convention  for  president,  and  elected.  H^ 
was  nominated  for  re«^election  in  1840,  but  was  defeated  by  General  Harrison 
and  retired  to  his  family-seat  at  Kinderhook,  which  he  named  '*  Lindenwold.' 
In  1844,  it  wss  determined  by  northern  democratic  leaders  that  Mr.  Vsr 
Buren  should  again  be  nominated  for  the  presidency ;  but  the  new  element  of 
Texas  **  annexation"  (to  which  he  had  declared  himself  opposed)  thrown  ion 
the  contest,  was  fatal  to  his  cause,  and  the  nomination  was  given  to  Mr.  Polk, 
who  was  elected  over  Mr.  Clay,    in  1846,  being  solicited  by  the  free-soil  psrtf 
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of  New  York  and  otber  northern  states  to  permit  his  name  to  be  used  as  a  can* 
didate  for  president,  he  consented,  not  with  the  expectation,  however,  of  being 
elected.  He  submitted  with  a  graceful  indifference  to  this  second  defeat,  and 
still  remains,  in  excellent,  health  and  spirits,  at  his  beautiful  retreat  on  the 
banks  of  the  Hudson. 

We  conclude  this  brief  memoir  of  Mr.  Van  Buren  with  the  following  notice 
of  his  personal  appearance  and  character,  from  his  life,  by  Professor  Holland  .— 
^  In  personal  appearance,  Mr.  Van  Buren  is  about  the  middle  size ;  his  form  is 
erect  (and  formerly  slender,  but  now  inclining  to  corpulence),  and  is  said  to  be 
capable  of  great  endurance.  His  hair  and  eyes  are  light,  his  features  animated 
and  expressive,  especially  the  eye,  which  is  indicative  of  quick  apprehension 
and  close  observation ;  his  forehead  exhibits  in  its  depth  and  expansion,  the 
marks  of  great  intellectual  power.  The  physiognomist  would  accord  to  him 
penetration,  quickness  of  apprehension,  and  benevolence  of  disposition.  The 
phrenologist  would  add  unusual  reflective  faculties,  firmness,  and  caution. 

"  The  private  character  of  Mr.  Van  Buren  is  above  all  censure  or  suspicion. 
As  father  and  son,  as  husband,  brother,  and  friend,  he  has  always  displayed 
those  excellences  of  character  and  feeling  which  adorn  human  nature.  The 
purity  of  his  motives,  his  integrity  of  character,  and  the  steadiness  of  his  at- 
tachments, have  always  retained  for  him  the  warm  afl*ection  of  many,  even  among 
the  ranks  of  his  political  opponents. 

'*  The  ease  and  frankness  of  his  manners,  his  felicitous  powers  of  conversa- 
tion, and  the  general  amiableness  of  his  feelings,  render  him  the  ornament  of 
the  social  circle.  Uniting  in  his  character,  fimmess  and  forbearance ;  habitual 
•elf-respect  and  a  delicate  regard  for  the  feelings  of  others ;  neither  the  perplex- 
ities of  legal  practice,  nor  the  cares  of  public  life,  nor  the  annoyance  of  party 
strife,  have  ever  been  able  to  disturb  the  serenity  of  his  temper,  or  to  derange 
for  a  moment  the  equanimity  of  his  deportment.  He  has  with  equal  propriej^ 
mingled  in  the  free  intercourse  of  private  life,  and  sustained  the  dignity  of  offi- 
cial station." 


LladsDWold,  aaadeoee  of  Mtitin  Van  Bareo,  Kioderhook,  N.  T. 


KoTi^In  iiiMrtiof  the  fanffoiag  WagnpMctI  iketeb  of  Mr.  Vwi  Borao.  u  abo  tlioM  of  Tylsr 
ynimoreand  Pieive,  lo  be  (band  on  nlMeqiieDt  pa^et,  we  keve  departed  dightlv  fmra  a  rale  whicli  hat 
guided  Of  in  the  preparatiiNi  of  thia  volome— thai  of  timiting  it  to  memoira  of  the  inustrioiia  dead.  Of 
an  the  diatingulabed  lodiWdonla  who  have  oocopied  the  execaliTe  chair  of  the  United  8tatei^  aiooe  th« 
adoption  of  the  cooetitotloD,  but  the  three  above-named  are  now  living ;  apd  believing  it  woold  add  to 
the  iDterert  and  value  of  the  work,  hy  making  the  gallery  of  preaidential  port raita  own pWe.  we  hav« 
iMiaded  aketchea  of  the  emirefilazy  of  emineot  man  who  have  oeeipied  that  enhed  and  reaponlbls 
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JOHN  JAMES   AUDUBON. 

John  Jambs  Audubon  was  born  in  Louisiana,  about  the  year  1782.  He  was 
of  French  descent,  and  his  parents  perceiving  early  the  bent  of  his  genius,  sent 
him  to  Paris  to  pursue  his  education.  While  there  he  attended  schools  of 
natural  history  and  the  arts,  and  in  drawing  took  lessons  from  the  celebrated 
David.  He  returned  in  his  eighteenth  year,  and  his  father  soon  after  gave  him 
a  farm  near  Philadelphia,  where  the  Perkioming  creek  falls  into  the  Schuylkill. 
Its  fine  woods  offered  him  numerous  subjects  for  his  pencil,  and  here  he  com- 
menced that  series  of  drawings  which  ultimately  swelled  into  the  magnificent 
collection  of  **  The  BirBs  of  America."  Here,  too,  he  was  married,  and  here 
was  born  his  eldest  son.  He  engaged  in  coKimercial  speculations,  but  was  not 
successful.  His  love  for  the  fields  and  flowers,  the  forest  and  their  winged  in- 
habitants, we  readily  suppose  unfitted  him  for  the  trade.  At  the  end  of  ten 
years  he  removed  to  the  west.  There  were  then  no  steamboats  on  the  Ohio, 
and  few  villages  and  no  cities  on  its  shores.  Reaching  that  noble  river  io  the 
warm  days  of  autumn,  he  purchased  a  small  boat  in  which  with  his  wife  and 
child  and  two  rowers  he  leisurely  pursued  his  way  down  to  Henderson  ia 
Kentucky,  where  his  family  resided  several  years.    In  1810,  he  mentions  hat- 
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faif  fint  met  with  Wilson*  or  wbom  till  then  he  had  never  heard.  Wilaon  called,  at 
Audubon^a  counting-room  in  Jjouiayiile  to  explain  the  nature  of  hia  occupationa 
and  request  hia  patronage  for  hia  work  on  Ornithology. 

The  merchant  was  aurpriaed  and  gratified  at  the  aight  of  hia  volumes,  and 
had  taken  a  pen  to  add  hia  name  to  the  list  of  aubscribers,  when  his  partner  said 
to  him  in  French,  **  My  dear  Audubon,  what  inducea  you  to  do  so  ?  your  own 
drawinga  are  far  better,  and  you  must  know  aa  much  of  the  habits  of  American 
btrda.  aa  thia  gentleman."  Wilaon  inquired  whether  Audubon  had  any  draw- 
inga of  birda,  and  waa  greatly  aurpriaed  at  the  contenta  of  the  port-folio  of  the 
amateur  omithologiat. 

Audubon  aoon  afler  abandoned  hia  day-booka  and  ledgers,  and  in  1811,  we 
find  him  with  his  rifle  and  drawing  paper  among  the  bayoua  of  Florida,  and  in 
the  following  yeara  making  long  and  tedious  journeys,  searching  the  foreata  and 
prairies,  the  shores  of  rivers,  lakea,  gulfa,  and  seas,  for  the  subjects  of  hia 
immortal  work,  though  at  the  time  he  had  no  thought  of  their  publication. 

On  the  5th  of  April,  1824,  he  visited  Philadelphia,  where  the  late  Dr.  Meaae 
whom  he  had  known  on  hia  first  arrival  in  Pennsylvania,  preaented  him  to 
Charlea  Lucien  Bonaparte,  who  in  his  turn  introduced  him  to  the  Lyceum  of 
Natural  History.  He  perceived  that  he  could  look  for  no  patronage  in  thia 
city,  and  so  proceeded  to  New  York,  where  he  was  received  with  a  kindnesa 
well  auited  to  elevate  hia  depreased  apirita,  and  afterward  aacending  the  Hud- 
aon  went  westward  to  the  great  lakes,  and  in  the  wildest  solitudes  of  the  path- 
leas  forests  renewed  his  labors.  He  now  began  to  think  of  viaiting  Europe ; 
the  number  of  his  drawings  had  greatly  increased  notwithstanding  a  miafortune 
by  which  two  hundred  of  them,  repreaenting  nearly  a  thouaand  birds,  had  been 
deatroyed ;  and  he  fancied  hia  work  under  the  handa  of  the  engraver.  "  Happy 
daya  and  nights  of  pleasing  dreams*'  followed,  as  he  retired  farther  from  the 
haunts  of  men^  determined  to  leave  nothing  undone  which  could  be  accomplished 
by  time  or  toil.  Another  year  and  a  half  passed  by ;  he  returned  to  his  family, 
then  in  Louiaiana ;  and  having  explored  the  woods  of  that  atate,  at  last  sulfii. 
for  England,  where  he  arrived  in  1826.  In  Liverpool  and  Mancheater  hie 
wfirka  procured  him  ^.  generoua  reception  from  the  moat  distinguished  men  of 
science  and  lettera ;  and  when  he  proceeded  to  Edinburgh  and  exhibited  there 
hia  four  hundred  paintings,  "  the  hearts  of  all  warmed  toward  Audubon,"  sayi 
Professor  Wilson,  '*  who  were  capable  of  conceiving  the  diflicultiea,  dangers, 
and  aacrificea,  that  muat  have  been  encountered,  endured,  and  overcome,  befoca 
geniua  could  have  embodied  these,  the  glory  of  its  innumerable  triumpha." 
^  The  man  himaelf,"  at  thia  period  writea  the  aame  eloquent  author  in  another 
work,  "  is  just  what  you  woul^  expect  from  hia  productiona ;  full  of  fine  entho- 
aiaam  and  intelligence,  moat  interesting  in  hia  looks  and  manners,  a  perfect 
gentleman,  and  eateemed  by  all  for  the  aimplicity  and  frankneaa  of  hia  nature." 

*  ALBZ4iiDBa  WiLBOK  wif  boTD  M  Pftidey,  Boodtnd,  in  17M.  He  wm  broaght  up  u  b  wetver, 
tet  hit  poetical  diapoikioo,  nd  reliah  ht  the  qaiet  bimI  MqaeatMed  beBatie«  of  oBtare  beginoing  li 
BMome  BlmoBt  tbe  cbBracter  of  b  pB«ion.  be  gBTe.otterBoce  to  hit  feeliagi  in  ▼eiM*  An&r  hsTinff 
been  proeeceted  end  imprieooed  fer  libelling  tbe  maater-weiTera  of  PBttley,  daring  b  Tiolent  diapote 
wbicn  hnd  broken  oat  between  them  end  the  Jonrueyman,  Wilaon  emigmied  to  AmericB,  and  landed 
in  Delaware  in  1794,  with  hia  fowling-piece  in  hia  band,  and  only  b  few  abillinga  in  hia  pocket.  witK- 
OQt  a  friend  or  letter  of  iotrodaction.  In  the  Taried  occupationa  of  a  weBver.  pedlar,  and  acbodmaatti; 
be  toiled  on  far  upward  of  elglit  yeara.  daring  which  time  he  taaked  hia  powen  to  tbe  Tory  utnxMt  ia 
bia  eflbrta  at  aetHnprorement ;  and  among  the  acquirementa  thoa  obtained  were  the  arCa  or  drawing 
coloring,  and  etching,  which  afterward  prered  of  each  incalcnlable  uae  to  him  when  bringing  out  hie 
**  OrutbologT."  In  October,  1804,  be  aet  out  upon  an  expedition  to  the  fella  of  Niagara ;  and,  wading 
on  tbroagh  the  OMd  and  anow,  encumbered  witn  hia  gun  and  fowUng-bag.  he  arrived  aafely  at  boma^ 
aftar  an  abaeoce  offlfty-nind  daya,  daring  which  he  bad  walked  1S60  milea.  From  thia  time  fiarward, 
Wilion  applied  hia  whole  energiea  to  hia  omithdoipcal  work,  drawing,  etching,  and  colorinr  all  tbe 
platea  bimaelf :  and  Mr  Bradford,  a  bookaener  of  Philadelphia,  having  agreed  td  ran  all  die  riak  of  pub. 
lloation,  in  1808  tbe  Bnt  volume  of  hia  **  American  Oroitholegy,"  made  tto  appearance.  Another  and 
another  volume  followed,  nntfl  be  bad  completed  aevea  vdamea.  Honora  aa  well  aa  proflta  aoon  after 
begaa  to  pour  in  apoa  bun,  and  be  waa  made  a  OMmber  of  aeveral  learned  aodetlM.  But  hia  end  waa 
ibSoflimnWi^    la  AagaM^  1813,  he  wta  attacked  wtriidlyiaaiaiywblobeaRiad  bin  off  ia  a  few  daya 
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His  recejitioQ  ancomged  Audubon  to  proceed  immedfately  vritb  hie  plain 
of  pablication.  It  was  a  vast  undertaking  whicb  it  would  take  probably  sixteon 
years  to  accomplish,  and  when  his  first  drawings  were  delivered  to  the  en* 
graver  he  had  not  a  single  subscriber.  His  friends  pointed  out  the  raahnea* 
of  the  project  and  urged  him  to  abandon  it.  "  But  my  heart  was  nerved,*'  h9 
exclaims,  "  and  my  reliance  on  that  Power  on  whom  all  must  depend  broujgfaf 
Wght  anticipations  of  success."  Leaving  his  work  in  the  care  of  his  engravers 
and  agents,  he  visited  Paris,  in  the  summer  of  1828,  and  received  the  homage 
of  the  most  distinguished  men  of  science  in  that  capital.  The  ensuing  winter 
Was  passed  in  London,  and  in  April,  1 829,  he  retunied  to  America  to  explore 
^new  the  woods  of  the  middle  and  southern  stated.  Accompanied  by  his  wife 
he  left  New  Orleans  on  the  eighth  of  January,  1*830,  for  New  York,  and  on  the 
twenty-fifth  of  April,  just  a  year  from  the  time  of  his  departure,  he  was  again  io 
'  the  great  metropolis.  Before  the  close  of  1830,  he  had  issued  his  first  vnlume, 
containing  one  hundred  plates,  representing  ninety-nine  species  of  birds,  every 
figure  of  the  size  and  colors  of  life.  The  applause  with  which  it  was  received 
was  enthusiaatie  and  universal.  The  kings  of  England  and  France  had  placed 
their  names  at  the  head  of  bis  subscription  list ;  he  wae  made  a  fellow  of  the 
Royal  Societies  of  London  and  Edinburgh ;  a  member  of  the  Natural  History 
Society  of  Paris,  and  other  celebrated  iristkntions ;  and  Cuvier,  Swainsow,  and 
indeed  the  great  ornithologists  of  every  country,  exhausted  the  word  of  pane* 
gyric  in  his  praise. 

On  the  first  of  August,  1831,  Audubon  arrived  once  more  hi  New  York,  and 
having  passed  a  few  days  with  hrs  friends  tliere  and  in  Philadelphia,  proceeded 
to  Washington,  where  the  president  and  other  principal  officers  of  the  govern- 
Aient  gave  him  letters  of  assistance  and  protection  to  be  used  all  along  the  eoaste 
and  inland  frontiers  where  there  were  collectors  of  revenue  or  military  or  naval 
forces.  He  had  previously  received  similar  tetters  from  the  king's  mimisters 
to  the  authorities  of  the  British  coloviies. 

The  ensuing  winter  and  spring  were  passed  in  the  Florvdas  and  in  Charles- 
Ibn  ;  and  early  in  the  summer,  bending  his  course  northward  to  keep  pace  with 
the  birds  in  their  migrations,  he  arrived  in  Philadelphia,  where  he  wae  joined 
by  his  family.  The  cholera  was  then  spreading  death  and  terror  throegh  the 
eoentry,  and  on  reaching  Boston  he  was  himself  arrested  by  sickness  and  de« 
tained  until  the  middle  of  August. 

Pin>ceeding  at  length  upon  his  misstoo,  he  explored  the  forests  of  Maine  and 
New  Brunswick  and  the  shores  of  the  bay  of  Fnndy,  and  chartering  a  vessel 
at  Eastport,  sailed  for  the  gulf  of  St.  Lawrence,  the  Magdalen  islands  and  the 
coast  of  Labrador.  Returning  as  the  cold  season  approached,  he  visited  New- 
Ibundtand  and  Nova  Scotia,  and  rejoining  his  family  proceeded  to  Charleston, 
where  he  spent  the  winter,  and  in  the  spring,  after  nearly  three  years'  travel 
and  research,  sailed  a  third  time  for  England. 

^  The  second  vohmie  of  '*  The  Birds  of  Anwrica**  was  finished  in*  1834,  and  in 
December  of  that  year  he  published  in  Edinburgh  the  second  voinne  of  the 
Ornithological  Bio|;raphy.  Soon  after,  while  he  was  in  London^  a  nobleman 
called  upon  him,  wAb  bis  family,  and  on  examining  seme  of  hie  original  draw- 
ings, and  being  told  tftiat  it  would  still  require  eight  years  to  corapleie  the  work, 
subscribed  for  it,  saying,  **  I  may  not  see  it  finished,  but  nay  children  will.'' 
The  words  made  a  deep  impression  on  Audubon.  "^The  solemnity  of  his  man* 
ner  I  could  not  for|e«  for  several  days,"  bs  writes  in  the  jntroduction  to  hif 
third  volume ;  ^  I  often»  thought  tlat  neither  might  I  see  the  work  completed, 
but  at  length  exclaimed,.  *  My  sons  may  ;*  and  now  that  another  volume.  Both  o. 
ny  illustrations  and  of  nsy  biographies,  ie  finished,  my  trust  in  Providence  is 
angmenied,  and  I  can  not  but  hope  that  mjrself  and  my  family  together  may  be 
yerieitled  ta  see  the  eoa4»letaiNi  ef  my  Mora.'*    Wben  this  was  writssn,  taw 
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yeira  had  elftpted  since  tbe  pub1\eation  of  h\»  first  plate.    In  the  next  three 

Jeers,  arooni|[  other  excursions  he  made  one  to  the  western  coast  of  the  Flori* 
as  and  to  Texas,  in  a  ressel  placed  at  his  disposal  by  our  gOTemment ;  and  at 
Ihe  end  ef  this  time  appeared  the  foerth  and  concluding  vohime  of  his  enirra/- 
tngs,  and  the  fiAh  of.  his  descriptions.  The  whole  comprised  four  hundred  anA 
thirty-five  plates,  containing  one  thousand  and  sixty-five  figures,  from  the  birt 
of  Washington  to  the  humming-bird  of  the  size  of  life,  and  a  great  variety  of 
land  and  marine  views,  and  floral  and  other  productions,  of  diflerenf  climatee 
mnd  seasons,  alt  carefully  drawn  and  colored  after  nature.  Well  might  the  great 
naturalist  felicitate  himself  upon  the  completion  ef  his  gigantic  task.  He  bal 
spent  nearly  half  a  centniy  '*  amid  the  tall  grass  of  the  far-extended  prairies  ef 
the  west,  in  the  solemn  forests  of  the  north,  on  the  heights  of  the  midland  moun- 
tains,  by  the  shores  of  the  boundless  ocean,  and  on  the  bosoms  of  our  vast  bay% 
takes,  and  rivers,  searching  for  things  hidden  itince  the  creation  of  this  won- 
drous world  from  all  but  the  Indian  who  has  roamed  in  the  gorgeous  but  meUa* 
choly  wilderness.''*  And  speaking  from  the  depth  of  his  heart  he  says,  '*  Once 
more  surrounded  by  all  the  members  of  my  dear  family,  enjoying  the  counts 
nance  of  numerous  friends  who  have  never  deserted  me,  and  poasessing  a  con* 
potent  share  of  all  that  can  render  life  agreeable,  I  look  up  with  gratitude  to  th# 
Supreme  Being,  and  feel  that  I  am  happy .^ 

In  the  year  1842,  Mr.  Audubon  began  a  collection  of  the  quadkiipeds  dt 
America,  similar  to  his  raagtiificent  work  on  the  birds.  He  had  already,  at 
that  time,  materials  enough  to  make  five  large  volumeif,  and  it  was  the  impres* 
sion  of  those  who  saw  his  original  colored  drawings,  that  the  work,  when  com- 
pleted, would  make  a  grander  monument  to  his  memory  than  any  he  had  yet 
executed.  The  animals  were  drawn  of  the  sixe  of  life,  with  all  that  accuracw 
of  outline,  that  grace  and  vigor  of  action,  and  fidelity  of  form  and  color,  whicll 
characterixed  bis  pencil.  This  work  was  completed  about  tbe  time  of  his  death. 
The  last  years  of  Mr.  Audubon^s  life  were  passed  at  a  beautiful  estate,  called 
Minniesland,  oh  tbe  banks  of  the  Hudson,  some  eight  or  ten  miles  from  New 
York,  where  the  beauty  of  the  scenery,  and  the  kind  hospitality  of  its  distin- 
fuished  occupants,  made  it  an  agreeable  resort  for  all  who  had  the  honor  of 
Uieir  acquaintance.  His  health,  however,  had  been  failing,  and  his  long  ai\J 
nrduous  labors  began  to  wear  upon  his  constitution,  and  on  the  27th  of  January^ 
1851,  he  died  in  the  seventieth  year  of  his  age. 

In  person,  Mr.  Audnbon  was  tall,  with  a  fine  elastic  form,  and  most  strikinf ' 
«ppearance.  His  face,  with  its  aquiline  nose  and  keen  eyes,  sometimes  re- 
minded one  of  the  beak  of  the  eagle.  His  action  was  qnick,  and  his  conversa- 
tion lively  and  spirited.  Owing  to  his  French  extraction,  he  spoke  with  an  ' 
uccent,  in  a  soft  and  gentle  voice,  but  with  great  earnestness  of  conviction. 
He  was  noted  for  the  simple-heartedness  and  kindness  of  his  disposition,  bin 
habits  were  temperate  and  frugal,  and  his  attachment  to  his  family  profinind. 

A  peculiar  ease,  vigor,  and  animation,  mark  Mr.  Audubon's  written  style. 
His  descriptions  ef  birds  in  their  various  moods  are  not  the  dull  and  dry  de- 
tails of  a  naturalist,  but  the  warm,  lively,  picturesque  paintings  of  a  poet.  To 
open  at  any  page  of  his  volumes  is  to  itop  at  once  into  a  region  of  agreeable 
forms  and  enrapturing  sounds.  He  seems  to  enter  into  the  very  spirits  of  birde 
themselves,  sings  when  they  sing,  and  rises  upon  the  wing  when  they  fly. 
And  bis  whole  life,  like  theirs,  eeems  to  have  been  a  perpetual  and  cheerful 
nocriplion  of  praise,  to  that 
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SIMON   BOLIVAR. 

This  extraordinary  military  commander  was  the  great  parent  of  Soath  Amer- 
ican liberty,  and  he  exhibited  during  the  progress  of  the  revolution,  which  h« 
ultimately  lived  to  see  perfected,  the  most  undeviating  patriotism. 

Simon  Bolitar  was  bom  of  noble  parents,  in  Caraccas,  the  capital  city  of 
Venezuela,  July  24,  1783.  AfVer  acquiring  the  first  elements  of  a  liberal  edu- 
cation at  home,  he  repaired  to  Europe ;  and  having  completed  his  studies  at 
Madrid,  he  visited  Paris,  where  he  formed  an  acquaintance  with  several  distin* 

fiished  men.  He  then  made  the  tour  of  southern  Europe,  again  visited  tho 
panish  capital,  and  married  the  young  and  beautiful  daughter  of  the  marquis 
de  Ustariz  del  Cro ;  but  soon  afler  his  return  to  his  native  land,  whither  she 
accompanied  him,  his  youthful  bride  fell  a  victim  to  the  yellow  fever ;  and  ho 
once  more  visited  Europe  as  a  relief  to  his  sorrow  for  one  so  fervently  beloved. 
On  his  return  home  in  1810,  Bolivar  passed  through  the  United  States — and 
tlfe  lesson  of  liberty  which  he  here  received  in  the  admiraUe  working  of  our 
system  of  government  was  not  without  its  fruits ;  for,  on  his  arrival  in  Vene- 
zuela, he  embarked  in  the  plans  of  the  patriots,  and  pledged  himself  to  the 
cause  of  independence.  Bolivar  being  one  of  the  chief  promoters  of  the  move- 
ment in  Caraccas  of  April  19,  1810,  which  is  considered  as  the  beginning  of 
the  revolution,  he  received  a  colonel's  commission  from  the  supreme  junta  then 
fldtablished,  and  was  associated  with  Don  Luis  Lopez  Mendez  for  the  purpose 
of  communicating  intelligence  of  the  change  of  government  to  Great  Britain. 
Ha  took  part  in  the  first  military  operations  of  the  Venezuelan  patriots  after  tlM 
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declaration  of  independence,  in  1811,  serrin^  under  Miranda  in  an  expedition 
against^a  body  of  royalists  in  Valencia,  who  thus  early  took  a  stand  opposed  to 
the  revolution.  After  the  earthquake  of  March,  1812,  the  war  was  commence 
in  earnest  by  the  advance  of  Monteverde  with  the  Spanish  troops ;  and  the 
command  of  the  important  post  of  Puerto  Cabello  was  intrusted  to  Bolivar. 
But  the  Spanish  prisoners  in  the  castle  of  San  Felipe,  which  commanded  the 
town,  corrupted  one  of  the  patriot  officers,  and  obtained  possession  of  the  castl^^ 
•o  that  he  was  compelled  to  evacuate  the  place. 

Many  of  those  persons  who  were  deeply  committed  in  the  revolution  now 
nought  to  leave  their  country ;  and  Bolivar  succeeded  in  obtaining  a  passport, 
and  escaping  to  Cura9oa.  Unable,  however,  to  remain  a  cold  spectator  of  thii 
events  occurring  on  the  continent,  he  repaired  to, Carthagena,  in  September^ 
1812,  and,  with  other  emigrants  from  Caraccas,  entered  into  the  service  of  the 
patriots  of  New  Grenada.  He  undertook  an  expedition  against  Teneriffe,  a 
town  higher  up  on  the  river  Magdalena,  occupied  by  the  Spaniards,  captured 
It,  and,  gathering  forces  on  the  way,  he  proceeded  to  Mompex,  driving  the  Spai^ 
iards  from  Upper  Magdalena,  and  finally  entered  the  city  of  Ocana  in  triumph. 

These  successes  now  directed  public  attention  to  Bolivar,  and  he  was  invited 
fo  attempt  the  expulsion  of  the  Spanish  division  under  Correa  from  Cncuta. 
Having,  by  the  skill  and  celerity  of  his  movements,  achieved  this  operation 
without  loss,  he  conceived  the  bold  project  of  invading  Venezuela  with  his  little 
army,  and  delivering  it  from  the  powerful  forces  under  Monteverde.  The  cour 
gress  of  New  Grenada  gratified  him  in  this  respect,  and  created  him  brigadier. 
After  driving  Correa  from  the  valleys  of  Cucuta,  Bolivar,  with  a  small  force  of 
but  little  more  than  five  hundred  men,  and  heedless  of  the  accusations  of  rash^ 
ness,  plunged  into  the  Venezuelan  province  of  Merida,  the  inhabitants  of  whos# 
capital  rose  upon  the  Spaniards  on  learning  of  his  approach.  The  defeat  of 
the  royalists  under  Canas  at  Carache,  by  Jirardot,  wholly  freed  the  provinces 
of  Merida  and  Trujillo.  Bolivar  had  despatched  a  small  force  under  Colonel 
Briceno  to  occupy  Varinas ;  Briceno  was  defeated,  and,  with  seventeen  of  hif 
companions,  and  many  patriots  of  Varinas,  was  shot  in  cold  blood  by  the  Span- 
ish commandant  Fiscar.  This  outrage,  with  a  knowledge  of  the  horrid  cruelr 
ties  perpetrated  throughout  Venezuela  by  Monteverde,  justly  exasperated  Boliv 
var,  and  he  issued  the  famous  decree  of  gaerra  a  muerU^  condemning  to  deat|^ 
all  the  Spanish  prisoners  who  might  fall  into  his  hands.  But  he  was  not  of  a 
ranguinary  temper ;  and  this  decree  seems  to  hkve  been  intended  rather  to  inr 
limidate  the  royalists,  than  literally  to  be  put  in  execution.  His  army  increas* 
ing  daily,  which  he  separated  into  two  divisions,  Bolivar  rapidly  advanced : 
and  at  length,  by  the  decisive  victory  of  Lastoguanes,  in  whicn  the  flower  of 
Monteverde's  troops  were  completely  defeated,  opened  to  himself  the  road  to 
Caraccas.  Monteverde  shut  himself  up  in  Puerto  Cabello,  and  Bolivar  at.onc# 
inarched  upon  the  capital,  which  the  Spaniards  evacuated  without  a  struggle. 
Meantime,  Marino  had  liberated  eastern  Venezuela,  of  which  the  patriots  ha4 
regained,  entire  possession,  excepting  only  the  fortress  of  Puerto  Cabello. 

The  whole  authority  in  Venezuela  at  this  period  centred  in  Bolivar ;  and  i| 
was  resolved,  in  a  convention  of  the  principal  civil  and  military  oflxcers,  assem- 
bled at  Caraccas  in  1814,  to  confirm  the  dictatorial  powers  which  circumstances 
had  already  thrown  upon  the  general.  A  desperate  contest  now  ensued  between 
the  royalist  and  patriot  forces  ;  and,  after  various  vicissitudes,  Bolivar  was  de- 
feated by  Boves  at  the  battle  of  La  Puerta,  and  forced  to  embark  for  Cumana, 
with  the  remnant  of  his  army,  so  that  Caraccas  was  retaken  by  the  Spaniards, 
and  the  royalists  were  again  undisputed  masters  of  Venezuela.  Once  moref 
therefore,  Bolivar  appeared  in  Cartbagena  as  a  fugitive,  and  proceeded  to  the 
New  Grenadian  congress,  then  sitting  in  Tunja,  to  give  an  account  of  his  briU 
liant,  but,  in  the  result,  disastrous  expedition.     He  received  the  applause  mer- 
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iied  by  cme  wbo bad  naeded  only  resources  proportionste  lo  hk^shots  to] 
eccoroplisbed  the  permanent  deliverance  of  bis  country. 

The  congress  baring  organized  an  expedition  against  tbe  city  of  Bogota,  fipr 
tbe  purpose  of  compelling  the  province  of  Cundinamarca  to  accede  to  file  gea- 
•ful  union  of  tbe  provinces  of  New  Grenada,  Bolivar  was  intrusted  with  the 
delicate  task  of  commanding  tbe  forces  of  the  union  upon  this  oceasion,  and 
narched  against  Santa  F6  de  Bogota  early  in  December,  1814,  at  the  head  of 
nearly  two  thousand  men.  He  invested  the  city,  drove  in  the  outposts,  stormed 
the  suburbs,  and  was  preparing  to  assault  the  great  square,  where  the  dictator 
Alvarez  and  tbe  troops  of  Cundinamarca  were  posted,  when  the  latter  capitu- 
lated, and  became  subject  thenceforth  to  the  general  government  of  New  Gre- 
nada.    For  this  service  be  received  the  thanks  of  the  congress. 

Bolivar  remained  in  Kingston,  Jamsica,  while  the  royalist  general  Morillo 
WIS  reducing  Carthagena  and  overrunning  New  Grenada.  During  his  resi- 
dence there,  a  hireling  Spaniard  made  an  attempt  upon  his  life,  and  would  barn 
assassinated  him,  if  it  haid  not  happened  that  another  person  occupied  BollvarW 
%ed  at  the  time,  who  was  stabbed  to  the  heart. 

From  Kingston,  Bolivar  repaired  to  Aux  Cayes,  in  Hayti,  and  assisted  by 
private  individuals,  and  with  a  small  force  furnished  by  President  Petion,  formed 
an  expedition,  in  conjunction  with  Commodore  Brion,  to  join  Arismendi,  wh» 
liad  raised  the  standard  of  independence  anew  in  the  island  of  Margarita.  Ha 
arrived  in  safety  at  Margarita  in  May,  1816,  and,  sailing  thence,  landed  on  the 
oaain  land  near  Cumana,  but  in  a  few  months  was  encountered  by  tbe  Spao- 
jards  under  Morales  at  Ocumare,  and  compelled  to  re-embark.  Nothing  dia- 
keartened  by  this  failure,  he  obtained  reinforcements  at  Aux  Cayes,  and  in  De- 
cember, 1816,  landed  once  more  in  Margarita.  There  he  iasued  a  proclama* 
fion  convoking  the  representatives  of  Venezuela  in  a  general  congress ;  and 
Ibence  passed  over  to  Barcelona,  where  he  organized  a  provincial  government, 
pnd  gathered  forces  to  resist  Morillo,  who  was  approaching  with  a  powerful 
division.  They  encountered  each  other  in  a  desperate  conflict,  which  ended 
in  Bolivar's  obtaining  the  victory.  Morillo  retreated  in  disorder,  and  was  met 
and  defeated  anew  by  General  Paez,  with  his  irresistible  Uaneros.  Bolivar, 
being  how  recognised  as  supreme  chief,  proceeded  in  his  career  of  victory, and 
before  the  close  of  the  year  1817  had  fixed  his  headquarters  at  Angostura.  In 
February,  1849,  be  presided  at  the  opening  of  the  congress  of  Angostura,  and 
aubmitted  an  elaborate  exposition  of  his  views  of  government.  He  also  surren- 
dered  his  authority  into  the  hands  of  the  congress,  which  required  him  to  re- 
sume it,  and  to  retain  it  until  the  independence  of  his  country  should  be  fully 
pchieved.  Bolivar  soon  reorganized  his  forces,  and  set  out  from  Angosturii 
with  the  purpose  of  crossing  the  Cordilleras,  and  effecting  a  junction  with  Gen- 
eral Santander,  who  commanded  the  republican  forces  in  New  Grenada,  so  thai 
the  united  arms  of  the  two  republics  might  act  with  the  greater  efficiency.     la 

{uly,  1819,  he  reached  Tunja,  which  city  he  entered  aller  a  battle  on  the  neigh- 
oring  heights ;  and,  on  the  7th  of  August,  gained  the  great  and  splendid  victory 
of  Bojaca,  which  gave  him  immediate  possession  of  Santa  Fe  and  all  New  Gre- 
nada. The  viceroy  Semano  fled  precipitately  before  him ;  and  he  was  enthu- 
iiastically  welcomed  in  Santa  Fe  as  a  deliverer,  appointed  president  snd  cap- 
Iain-general  of  the  republic,  snd  enabled  by  4he  new  resources  of  men,  money, 
and  munitions  of  war,  which  he  found  there,  to  prepare  for  returning  into  Vene* 
■uela  with  an  army  sufficient  to  insure  the  complete  expulsion  of  the  Spaniards. 
Bolivar's  entry  into  Angostura,  aAer  his  glorious  campaign  in  New  Grenada, 
was  a  peculiarly  gratifying  and  afl*ecting  spectacle.  Its  whole  population  hailed 
bim  as  the  liberator  and  father  of  his  country.  He  now  obtained  tbe  great  fun- 
damental law  uniting  Venezuela  and  New  Grenada,  under  the  title  of  '*  The 
Eepublic  of  Colombia."    Meanwhile,  the  seat  of  guvernmeiit  was  transferred 
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fforiaiMiiIlj  to  Ronriode  Cueuta ;  and  flolirar  agaia  took  tlw  Md  it  tlie  heal 
of  the  moat  formidable  army  that  had  beeo  aasembled  by  the  independenta.  Af* 
ter  a  aeriea  of  memorable  advantages  over  the  Spaniards,  an  armistice  of  six 
months  was  negotiated  at  Trujillo,  between  Bolivar  and  Morillo :  the  latter  soon 
afterward  returned  to  Spain,  leaving  La  Torre  in  command.  At  the  termination 
of  the  armiaiice,  Bolivar  made  a  great  effort  to  finish  the  war  by  a  decisive  blow, 
and  attained  his  object,  by  vanquishing  La  Torre  in  the  famous  battle  of  Csras- 
bobo,  fought  in  1821,  leaving  the  Spaniards  only  the  broken  fragments  of  an 
army  which  took  refuge  in  Puerto  Cabello,  and  there,  after  a  protracted  and 
obatinate  struggle  of  more  than  two  yeara,  surrendered  to  General  Paez. 

The  battle  of  Carabobo  may  be  regarded  as  having  put  an  end  to  he  war  in 
Venezuela.  Bolivar  entered  Caraccas,  June  29, 1821,  having  now  for  'he  third 
time  rescued  his  native  city  from  its  oppressors,  and  waa  received  witu  irasa- 
porta  of  joy.  By  the  close  of  the  year,  the  Spaniards  were  driven  from  e  etj 
part  of  the  country,  except  Puerto  Cabello  and  Quito.  Auguat  30, 1821 ,  a  par- 
nanent  constitution  was  established,  under  wihich  Bolivar  waa  elected  the  first 
president  and  General  Santander  vice-president.  Having  thus  achieved  the 
independence  of  his  own  country,  Bolivar  placed  himself  at  the  head  of  the  lib- 
erating army,  destined  to  expel  the  Spsniards  from  Quito  and  Pern.  The  fata 
of  Quito  was  decided  by  the  battle  of  Pichincha,  fought  in  June,  1822,  and 
gained  by  the  talents  and  prowess  of  Sucre.  Aware  that  the  aouthern  prov* 
inces  of  Colombia  could  never  be  secure  while  Peru  remained  subject  to  Spain, 
and  anxious  to  extond  the  blessings  of  independence  to  all  America,  Bolivar 
resolved  to  march  upon  Lima,  and  assist  the  Peruvians.  The  royslists  evac* 
uatod  Lima  at  his  approach ;  and  Bolivar,  entering  the  capital  amid  the  accla^ 
mationa  of  the  people,  was  invested  with  supreme  power :  but,  being  opposed 
by  some  of  the  factions  which  distracted  Peru,  he  returned  to  Trujillo,  in  nor- 
thern Peru,  leaving  Lima  to  be  retaken  by  the  Spaniards  under  Canterac.  On 
the  6th  of  August,  1824,  Bolivar  defeated  the  royalisis  on  the  plains  of  Junin, 
and  Sucre  aoon  after  gained  the  splendid  victory  of  Ayacucho.  Nothing  waa 
now  left  to  the  Spaniards  in  Peru  bnt  the  castles  of  Callao,  finally  taken  in  1826. 

In  June,  1825,  Bolivar  visited  Upper  Peru,  which  detached  itself  from  the 
government  of  Buenos  Ayres,  and  waa  formed  into  a  new  republic,  named  Bo- 
livia, in  honor  of  the  liberator.  The  congress,  assembled  in  August,  declared 
him  perpetual  protector  of  the  republic,  and  he  repaired  to  Lima  for  the  pur^ 
pose  of  preparing  for  Bolivia  a  conatitution  and  government. 

In  December,  1824,  Bolivar  convoked  a  congreaa  to  aasemble  in  Lima  the 
ensuing  February ;  but  the  country  being  in  an  unsettled  stato,  thia  body  con* 
ferred  dictatorial  powera  on  Bolivar  for  another  year.  They  also  urged  on  him 
a  grant  of  a  million  of  dollars,  which  he  nobly  declined.  Congress  8oon  ad- 
journed, and  Bolivar  remained  absoluto  governor  of  Peru.  Reaiding  partly  al 
Lima  and  partly  at  Magdalena,  he  directed  the  acU  of  the  government,  and  at 
this  period  proposed  the  celebratod  congress  of  Panama,  for  the  purpose  of 
establishing  a  atable  alliance  between  all  the  independent  atates  of  Aiiierica» 
and  to  which  delegates  were  sent  from  our  own  Union.  In  May,  1826,  Boli- 
var presented  to  the  congress  of  Bolivia  hia  plan  of  a  conatitution,  with  an  ad« 
dress  containing  his  opinions  of  the  form  of  government  required  by  the  new 
republics  of  the  squth.  This  document,  which  recommended  an  irrenponsible 
president  for  life,  with  power  to  nominato  hia  successor,  greatly  alarmed  the 
republicana  of  Buenos  Ayres  and  Chili,  who  feared  or  pretonded  to  fear  an  in- 
vaaion  from  Bolivar ;  while  in  Pent  he  waa  accuaed  of  a  deaign  to  unite  thai 
republic  permanently  with  Colombia  and  Bolivia,  and  to  make  himself  perpet- 
ual dictator ;  and  the  continuance  of  Colombian  troopa  in  Peru  after  the  surrea* 
der  of  Callao  and  the  final  expulaion  of  the  Spaniards,  gave  color  to  tlie  chiirge. 
'Bolirar  maoifestad  no  diapoaitipn  to  depart,  aad  in  1826  he  submiiied  to  iha 
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electoral  colleges  of  Peru  a  form  of  constitution  precisely  similar  to  that  of  the 
Bolivian  code,  and  under  this  instrument  be  was  elected  president  for  life. 

Before  this  time,  however,  events  had  transpired  in  Colombia  which  de 
manded  tho  presence  of  Bolivar  in  his  native  country.  During  his  absence, 
the  vice-president,  Santander,  had  administered  the  government  with  ability 
and  uprightness.  Colombia  had  been  recognised  by  other  countries  as  an  inde^ 
pendent  state ;  its  territory  was  divided  into  departments,  and  its  government 
regularly  organized.  But  in  April,  1826,  General  Paez,  who  commanded  in 
Venezuela,  being  accused  before  the  Colombian  senate  of  arbitrary  conduct  in 
the  enrolment  of  the  citizens  of  Caraccas  in  the  militia,  refused  obedience  to 
the  summons  of  the  senate,  and  openly  rebelled  against  the  governm.ent.  He 
was  joined  by  all  those  in  Venezuela  opposed  to  a  central  form  of  government ; 
and  tbue  the  northern  departments  became  virtually  separated,  for  the  time 
being,  from  the  rest  of  the  republic.  But  all  professed  a  readiness  to  submit 
their  grievances  to  Bolivar,  and  anxiously  required  his  return  to  Colombia. 
Meanwhile  the  pretended  federalists  in  the  southern  departments  held  public 
meetings,  voted  to  adopt  the  Bolivian  code,  and  lodged  the  authority  of  dictator 
in  the  hands  of  Bolivar.  The  central  departments  alone,  answering  to  New 
Grenada,  continued  faithful  to  the  constitution.  These  circumstances  imperi- 
ously demanded  the  presence  of  Bolivar.  Accordingly,  he  set  out  from  Lima 
in  September,  1826,  committing  the  government  to  a  council  of  his  own  ap- 
pointment, and  responsible  to  him  alone,  with  General  Santa  Cruz  at  its  head» 
and  leaving  the  whole  of  the  Colombian  auxiliary  army  in  Peru  and  Bolivia. 
Bolivar  made  all  haste  to  reach  Bogota,  which  he  entered  November  14,  1826, 
and,  assuming  the  extraordinary  powers  belonging  to  him  as  president,  he  re- 
mained only  a  few  days  in  the  capital,  and  pressed  on  to  stop  the  effusion  of 
blood  in  Venezuela.  He  went,  accompanied  merely  by  a  small  escort,  although 
forces  were  in  readiness  to  sustain  him  if  requisite,  and  all  the  demonstrations 
of  insurrection  vanished  at  his  approach.  He  reached  Puerto  Cabello  Decem- 
ber 31,  and  immediately  issued  a  decree,  dated  January  1,  1827,  giving  assu- 
rance of  a  general  amnesty  to  the  insurgents  on  their  peaceably  submitting  to 
his  authority,  and  engaging  to  call  a  convention  for  the  reform  of  the  constitu- 
tion.    He  had  a  friendly  meeting  with  Paez,  and  soon  after  entered  Caraccas. 

Bolivar  and  Santander  had  respectively  been  re-elected  to  the  oflSces  of  presi- 
dent and  vice-president,  and  should  have  been  qualified  anew  as  such  in  Janu- 
ary, 1827.  But  in  February,  Bolivar  addressed  a  letter  from  Caraccas  to  the 
president  of  the  senate,  renouncing  the  presidency  of  the  republic,  and  expres- 
sing a  determination  to  repel  the  imputations  of  ambition  cast  upon  him,  by 
retiring  to  seclusion  upon  his  patrimonial  estate.  Santander,  in  reply,  urged 
him  to  resume  his  station  as  constitutional  president,  convinced  that  the  troubles 
and  agitations  of  the  country,  if  they  were  not  occasioned  by  the  intrigues  of 
Bolivar  himself,  might  at  any  moment  be  quieted  by  his  lending  the  authority 
of  his  name,  and  his  personsl  influence,  to  the  csuse  of  the  constitution.  But 
distrust,  suspicion,  and  jealousy  of  the  conduct  and  intentions  of  Bolivar,  now 
filled  all  the  friends  of  republican  institutions.  He  had  recorded  his  confession 
of  political  faith,  in  the  anti-republican  Bolivian  code,  and  he  was  believed  to 
be  anxious  for  its  introduction  into  Colombia.  When  his  renunciation  of  the 
presidency  was  submitted  to  the  consideration  of  the  cong^ress,  a  portion  of  the 
meml)ers  urged  that  body  to  accept  the  renunciation.  They  publicly  accused 
him  of  being  in  concert  with  Paez,  of  h»ving  designedly  thrown  the  whole  na- 
tion into  discord  and  confusion,  in  order  to  create  a  false  impression  of  the 
.necessity  of  bestowing  upon  himself  tlW  dictatorship.  But  a  maj(»riry  of  the 
members  insisted  upon  his  retaining  the  presidency,  and  required  his  presence 
at  Bogota,  to  take  the  constitutional  oaths^  Before  he  came,  however,  they  had 
passed  a  decree  of  general  amnesty^  a  decree  for  asaembling  a  natiottal  convei^ 
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lion  at  Ocana,  and  a  decree  for  re-establishing  constitutional  order  throughout 
Colombia.  HIh  arrival  was  hastened  by  unexpected  events,  touching  him  per- 
sonally, which  had  occurred  in  Peru  and  the  southern  departments.  Not  long 
aOer  his  departure  from  Lima,  the  returns  of  the  electoral  colleges  were  re- 
ceived by  the  council  of  government,  by  which  the  Bolivian  co^e  was  pro- 
nouiiced  to  be  the  constitution  of  Peru,  and  Bolivar  the  president  for  life.  The 
constitution  was  accordingly  promulgated  officially,  and  was  sworn  to  by  the 
public  funciionaries  in  Lima,  December  9,  1826,  the  anniversary  of  the  victory 
of  Ayacucho.  At  this  time  the  Colombian  auxiliary  army  in  Peru  was  can- 
toned in  three  divisions,  one  stationed  in  Upper  Peru  and  two  in  Lower  Peru 
(one  of  these  at  Arequipa  and  one  at  Lima).  The  third  division  consisted  of 
veteran  companions  of  Bolivar's  triumphs,  and  was  commanded  by  his  personal 
friends,  Generals  Lara  and  Sands.  Notwithstanding  the  attachment  of  these 
troops  to  Bolivar,  they  had  lately  been  growing  distrustful  of  his  designs ;  and 
although  they  did  not  feel  disposed,  it  would  seem,  to  thwart  his  views  upon 
Peru,  they  took  alarm  immediately  when  they  saw  cause  to  believe  that  he  had 
similar  views  upon  their  own  native  Colombia.  The  consequence  was,  that, 
in  the  short  space  of  six  weeks  after  the  new  constitution  was  solemnly  adopt- 
ed, they  came  forward  and  revolutionized  the  government  of  Peru.  So  well 
were  their  measures  taken,  that,  January  26,  1827,  they  arrested  their  general 
officers  without  any  conflict  or  opposition,  placed  themselves  under  the  com- 
mand of  Bustamente,  one  of  their  colonels,  and  announced  to  the  inhabitants 
of  Lima  that  their  sole  object  was  to  relieve  the  Peruvians  from  oppression, 
and  to  return  home  to  protect  their  own  country  against  the  alleged  ambitious 
schemes  of  the  dictator.  The  Peruvians  immediately  abjured  the  Bolivian 
code,  deposed  Bolivar's  council  of  ministers,  and  proceeded,  in  perfect  freedom, 
to  organize  a  provisional  government  for  themselves. 

Arrangements  were  speedily  made,  after  this  bloodless  revolution  was  effected, 
to  transport  the  third  division  to  Guayaquil,  according  to  their  own  desire. 
They  embarked  at  Callao,  March  17,  and  landed  in  the  southern  department 
of  Colombia  in  April,  part  of  them  proceeding  for  Guayaquil,  and  part  for  Cu- 
•nf^a  and  Quito,  uniformly  declaring  their  object  to  be  the  restoration  of  consti- 
tutional order,  in  opposition  to  any  designs  upon  the  public  entertained  by  the 
dictator.  Intelligence  of  these  events  reached  Bolivar  while  he  was  still  in 
the  north  of  Colombia.  Rousing  himself  instantly  from  his  long-continued  in- 
activity, he  made  preparations  for  marching  to  the  other  extremity  of  the  repub- 
lic and  reducing  the  third  division.  But  these  troops,  finding  the  government 
was  in  the  hands  of  the  regular  national  executive,  had  peaceably  submitted  to 
General  Ovando,  who  was  sent,  by  the  constitutional  authorities,  for  the  purpose 
of  taking  the  command.  Bolivar  meanwhile  signified  his  consent  to  be  quali- 
fied as  president,  and  proceeded  with  this  intention  to  Bogota,  where  he  took 
the  oaths  prescribed  by  the  constitution,  and  resumed  the  functions  belonging  to 
his  ofUce.  In  1828,  he  assumed  the  supreme  power  in  Colombia;  and  though 
he  was  beset  by  the  jealousy  and  distrust  of  rival  factions,  he  continued  to  ex- 
ercise the  chief  authority  till  May,  1830,  when,  dissatisfied  with  the  aspect  of 
internal  affairs,  he  resigned  the  presidency,  and  expressed  a  determination  to 
leave  the  country.  The  people  ere  long  became  sensible  of  their  injustice  to 
his  merit,  and  were  soliciting  him  to  resume  the  government,  when  his  death 
prevented  the  accomplishment  of  their  wishes.  Ho  died  at  San  Pedro,  De- 
oember  17,  1830,  in  the  forty-eighth  year  of  his  age. 

In  person,  Bolivar  was  of  ordinary  stature ;  ungraceful  in  his  air  and  move- 
ments ;  thin  and  spare,  but  capable  of  great  enduranco ;  of  an  olive  complexion, 
with  black,  coarse  hair,  thin  in  front ;  broad,  bushy  eyebrows,  overshadowing 
an  eye  somewhat  sunken,  but  full  of  fire  and  expression.  His  intellect  was  of 
the  highest  order,  and  his  genera]  character  of  that  ardent,  loAy  cast,  so  well 
calculated  to  take  the  leadamoncr  a  people  emerging  from  the  yoke  oLdespotiaoL 
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ZACHARY   TAYLOR. 

Zachart  Tatlor,  the  twelfth  president  of  the  United  States,  was  born  in 
Orange  county,  Virginia,  on  the  24th  of  November,  1784,  and  was  the  seventh 
president  of  the  United  Slates  born  in  the  *'  Old  Dominion,"  which  has  beea 
termed  the  **  Mother  of  Presidents.**  The  year  after  his  birth,  his  father  re- 
moved to  Kentucky,  only  ten  years  after  the  first  white  man's  habitation  had 
been  erected  in  that  region.'  Colonel  Richard  Taylor,  the  father  of  the  presi- 
dent, had  been  preceded  to  Kentucky  by  his  brother,  Hancock  Taylor,  who  lost 
his  life  among  the  Indians,  while  surveying  lands  in  the  valley  of  the  Ohio,  and 
Colonel  Taylor  died  at  Louisville,  leaving  three  sons  and  three  daughters. 

Young  Zachary  was  reared  in  the  profession  of  a  farmer,  and  from  childhood 
was  inured  to  the  hard  fare  and  rough  accommodations  of  a  pioneer  life,  which 
so  admirably  fitted  his  frame  for  the  endurance  of  those  rigors  incident  to  a 
frontier  military  career  of  forty  years.  He  early  indicated  an  ardent  love  for 
the  military  profession ;  and  at  the  time  of  Colonel  Burr's  movements,  he  and 
his  brothers  enrolled  themselves  in  a  volunteer  company  raised  to  act  againsi 
him,  should  it  become  necessary. 

Lieutenant  Hancock  Taylor,  the  brother  of  the  president,  having  died,  Zach- 
ary received  from  Mr.  Jefferson,  on  th^  3d  of  May,  1808,  a  commission  as 
lieutenant  in  the  United  States  army,  being  then  in  the  twenty-fourth  year  of 
his  age.  In  1810,  he  was  married  to  Miss  Margaret  Smith,  daughter  of  Major 
R.  S.  Smith,  of  Mar}*land,  of  the  marine  corps.  After  the  declaration  of  war 
in  1812,  Lieutenant  Taylor  was  placed  in  command  of  Fort  Harrison,  a  block- 
house and  stockade  erected  on  the  Wabash,  about  fifty  miles  above  Vincennes. 
It  was  at  this  poini  that  the  long-meditated  attack  of  the  Indians  vpon  the  froa- 
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Her  po8U  of  the  Americans  commenced.  The  garrison  oonsisted  of  only  &tty 
men,  two  thirds  of  whom  were  sick,  snd  Captain  Taylor  himself  ha^  just  re* 
corered  from  a  fever.  On  the  3d  of  Septemher,  the  Indians  made  their  appear- 
ance, resorting  to  the  common  treachery  of  sending  a  white  flag  as  a  token  of 
their  peaceful  intentions.  Taylor,  however,  was  not  deceived  by  the  device, 
and  continued  the  most  vigorous  measures  of  defence  of  which  his  situation  waa 
capable.  Setting  a  watch  at  night,  the  remainder  of  the  little  garrison  retired 
to  rest.  An  hour  before  midnight,  however,  they  were  aroused  by  a  musket- 
shot,  and  the  attack  commenced  in  esrnest.  The  Indiana  had  already  set  fire 
to  the  lower  building,  which  was  extinguiahed  by  the  greatest  exertions,  while 
a  sharp  fire  was  kept  upon  the  assailants,  who  suflered  severely  from  it.  The 
conflict  lasted  for  seven  hours ;  and  when  daylight  broke,  the  Indians,  finding 
what  havoc  the  muskets  of  the  whites  were  making  in  their  ranks,  gave  up  the 
assault  and  fell  back,  destroying  all  the  provisions  and  driving  ofi*  the  horses 
and  cattle,  and  finally  disappeared. 

This  gallant  defence  was  not  overlooked  by  the  government  nor  by  his  su- 
perior officers.  In  a  letter  to  the  governor  of  Kentucky,  General  Hopkins 
said  :  **  The  firm  and  almost  unparalleled  defence  of  Fort  Harrison,  by  Captain 
Zachary  Taylor,  has  raised  for  him  a  fabric  of  character  not  to  be  efiaced  by 
eulogy  f  and  the  president  conferred  upon  him  the  title  of  major  by  brevet. 
Major  Taylor  continued  his  services  through  the  whole  of  the  Indian  war,  uni- 
formly distinguished  for  his  skill  and  bravery.  In  1814,  he  commanded  an  ex- 
pedition against  the  British  and  Indians  on  Rock  river  (a  branch  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi), in  which  he  successfully  executed  the  object  of  the  enterprise — the 
erection  of  a  fort  to  command  the  river. 

On  the  close  of  the  war.  Congress  reduced  the  army,  and  annulled  all  the 
promotions  made  during  the  war.  This  reducing  Major  Taylor  to  his  former 
rank  of  captain,  he  threw  up  his  commission,  and  retired  to  his  fam.  In  the 
course  of  the  year,  however,  he  was  restored  to  his  rank  of  major,  and  re- 
entered the  army.  He  was  sUtioned  at  Green  Bay,  in  command  of  which 
post  he  remained  two  years.  He  then  returned  to  Kentucky,  and  passed  a 
year  with  his  family,  after  which  he  joined  Colonel  Russell  at  New  Orleans. 
For  several  years  afterward  he  remained  in  active  duty  in  the  south,  building 
forts,  opening  military  roads,  etc.  In  April,  1819,  he  received  the  appointment 
of  lieutenant-colonel,  and  in  1824,  was  engaged  at  Louisville  in  the  recruiting 
service.  In  1826,  he  was  a  member  of  a  board  of  ofiicers  of  the  army  and  militia 
for  the  organization  and  improvement  of  the  United  States  militia.  The  rec- 
ommendations of  the  commission  were  not  carried  into  effect;  and  shortly 
afterward  Colonel  Taylor  resumed  his  services  on  the  northwestern  frontier. 
In  1832,  having  been  appointed  a  colonel  by  General  Jackson,  he  was  actively 
engaged  in  the  Blackhawk  war;  and  after  its  termination  was  deputed  to  "con- 
duct Blackhawk  himself  and  his  fellow -prisoners  to  Jeflerson  barracks. 

In  1836,  Colonel  Taylor  was  ordered  to  Florida,  to  serve  against  the  Semi- 
Doles  under  Osceola.  On  the  25th  of  December,  1837,  be  came  up  with  a  large 
psrty  of  the  Indians,  posted  on  a  hummock  near  Lake  Okeechobee,  where  he 
attacked  them  with  his  force  of  volunteers  and  regulars.  The  contest  was 
fierce  and  bitter,  and  lasted  for  over  two  hours.  Three  times  the  Indians  ral- 
lied and  returned  to  the  conflict;  but  at  length  they  were  completely  routed, 
and  driven  from  the  field.  This  important  action  virtually  broke  the  strength 
of  the  Indians,  and  led  to  the  peace  which  tardily  followed.  Colonel  Taylor's 
conduct  in  this  affair  was  especially  commended  by  the  president,  and  he  was 
shortly  afterward  brevetted  to  the  rank  of  brigadier-general,  and  intruated  with 
the  command  of  the  army  in  Florida.  In  1840,  he  was  relieved,  at  his  own 
request,  and  stationed  at  Fort  Jesup,  in  command  of  the  first  department  of 
the  army  of  the  southwest.    In  1845,  he  received  orders  to  be  in  readinesa 
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to  defend  our  new  territory  of  Texas,  if  necessary;  and  in  November,  1845, 
he  fouod  himself  at  the  head  of  four  thousand  men,  at  Corpus  Christi,  the  po- 
sitiim  assigned  him  by  the  government.*  Here  he  remained  for  over  six 
months;  and  on  the  8th  of  March,  1846,  commenced  his  march  through  the 
wilderness  of  the  Nueces,  for  the  Rio  Grande.  Having  taken  possession  ol 
Point  Isabel,  he  proceeded  toward  Matamoras,  opposite  which  place  he  arrived 
on  the  28th  of  March.  After  several  threatening  letters  from  the  commander 
of  the  Mexican  forces  in  Matamoras,  and  some  manoeuvring,  the  bombard- 
ment of  the  American  intrenchments  opposite  Matamoras  (which  had  been 
named  Fort  Brown)  commenced  on  the  3d  of  May,  General  Taylor,  with  the 
principal  portion  of  his  army,  being  absent  on  an  expedition  to  Point  IsabeL 
On  the  10th  he  returned,  and  relieved  the  garrison  at  Fort  Brown. 

General  Taylor  left  Point  Isabel  on  the  7th  of  May,  with  twenty-three  hun- 
dred men,  and  the  next  day  encountered  the  enemy  drawn  up  in  battle  array, 
on  a  prairie  near  Palo  Alto.  At  two  o'clock  the  American  forces  advanced  to 
the  charge,  and  after  five  hours  hard  fighting  the  field  was  won,  and  the  Mexi- 
cans retreated  during  the  night.  They  were  estimated  by  General  Taylor  at 
■ix  thousand  men.  In  the  afternoon  of  the  next  day  the  enemy,  were  agaia 
overtaken,  having  posted  themselves  in  a  ravine  called  Resaca  de  la  Palma. 
They  were  again  defeated,  after  a  severe  contest,  and  fled  from  the  field,  never 
stopping  until  those  not  killed  or  drowned  in  swimming  were  safely  on  the 
other  side  of  the  Rio  Grande.  On  the  18th,  General  Taylor  crossed  the  river, 
and  took  formal  possession  of  Matamoras,  Arista  and  his  army  having  fled  from 
the  city.  Here  General  Taylor  remained  with  his  army  until  September,  mean- 
while receiving  from  the  president  the  appointment  of  major-general. 

In  the  month  of  September  the  main  body  of  the  American  forces  advanced 
upon  Monterey,  which  city  capitulated  on  the  24th,  after  an  obstinate  resist- 
ance. On  the  13th  of  November,  the  forces  under  Generals  Taylor,  Worth, 
and  Wool,  were  concentrated  at  Saltillo,  whence  the  former  returned  to  Mon- 
terey, and  on  the  l^th  of  December  set  out  for  Victoria,  where  he  arrived  on 
the  29th,  finding  himself  in  command  of  five  thousand  men.  Shortly  afterward 
came- the  requisitions  from  government  stripping  the  southwestern  army  almost 
entirely  of  regulars,  who  were  sent  forward  to  join  the  forces  under  General 
Scott,  and  leaving  General  Taylor  in  command  of  about  four  thousand  volunteers 
and  five  hundred  regulars.  In  January,  General  Taylor  established  his  head- 
quarters at  Monterey,  where  he  learned  that  Santa  Anna,  with  a  splendidly- 
equipped  army  of  twenty -one  thousand  men,  had  arrived  at  Encamacion. 
Leaving  fifteen  hundred  men  at  Monterey,  as  a  garrison,  Taylor  at  once  advanced 
to  meet  the  enemy ;  and  on  the  4th  of  February  he  encamped  at  Agua  Nueva, 
where  he  remained  until  the  21st.  He  then — Santa  Anna  being  within  one 
day's  march — fell  back  to  Buena  Vista,  a  strong  mountain-pass  eleven  miles 
nearer  to  Saltillo.  Here  he  prepared  to  await  the  approach  of  the  enemy. 
The  army  under  Santa  Anna  was  admirably  equipped,  and  was  composed  of  the 
flower  of  the  Mexican  nation,  while  that  of  General  Taylor  was  mostly  raw 
recruits,  and  less  than  one  fourth  in  numbers.  Santa  Anna  knew  the  advan- 
tages that  would  be  gained  by  success,  and  all  the  chances  were  in  his  favor. 
On  the  23d,  he  summoned  General  Taylor  to  surrender  at  discretion,  which  he 
declined,  and  determined  to  risk  the  chances  of  battle.  The  details  of  the  action 
we  have  not  space  to  recount,  but  suflice  it  to  say,  the  field  was  warmly  con- 
tested throughout  the  day,  and  during  the  night  the  Mexicans  retreated,  leaving 
nearly  two  thousand  dead  and  wounded,  while  the  American  loss  was  but  one 
third  this  number.  History  has  recorded  few  more  splendid  victories.  It  se- 
cured the  whole  frontier  of  the  Rio  Grande,  struck  terror  and  dismay  into  the 
heart  of  the  Mexican  nation,  and  virtually  ended  the  war  in  that  quarter. 
After  a  few  skirmishes  with  guerilla  ^mrties,  General  Taylor  fixed  his  eamp 
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at  Walnut  Sprinjirs,  wbere  he  remained  inactive  until  November,  when  he  ob- 
tained permission  to  return  home.  At  New  Orleans  and  other  places  on  his 
route,  he  was  received  with  the  most  enthusiastic  demonstrations  of  respect. 

The  brilliant  achievments  of  General  Taylor  during  his  campaigns  in  Mex- 
ico, so  much  attracted  the  admiration  of  the  people  of  the  United  States,  that 
a  strong  desire  was  early  manifested  by  his  fellow-citizens  of  various  political 
parties,  to  place  him  in  nomination  as  a  candidate  for  president  of  the  republic. 
Although  his  political  opinions  were  known  to  coincide  with  those  of  the  whig 
|>arty,  he  had  never  taken  an  active  part  in  politics.  He  was  nominated  for 
pretiident  by  the  whig  national  convention,  on  the  7th  of  June,  1848,  and  in 
November  following,  was  elected  to  that  office,  receiving  1 63  electoral  votes, 
against  127  votes  for  the  democratic  candidate  General  Cass. 

On  his  journey  from  Baton  Rouge  to  Washington,  previous  to  his  inaugura- 
tion, and  his  subsequent  visit  through  the  northern  states,  he  was  received  by 
the  people  with  the  strongest  public  demonstrations  of  enthusiasm  and  respect. 
General  Taylor  entered  on  the  duties  of  his  office  March  5th,  1849,  and  met 
with  conciliatory  firmness  the  many  exciting  questions  which  deeply  agitated 
the  country,  and  distracted  Congress  during  a  long  and  arduous  session.  *  In 
the  height  of  his  popularity,  and  while  he  was  generally  relied  on  as  being  emi- 
nently fitted,  from  his  position  and  character,  to  calm  sectional  dissension,  and 
restore  domestic  peace  to  the  Union,  he  was  attacked  with  bilious  fever,  which, 
ID  6Ye  days,  terminated  his  existence.  His  death  occurred  at  the  presidential 
mansion,  July  9,  1850,  in  the  sixty-sixth  year  of  his  age.  Public  obsequies 
were  paid  to  his  memory  in  all  parts  of  the  country. 

General  Taylor  endeared  himself  to  the  American  people  to  a  degree  which 
few  public  men  ever  attained.  The  cause  of  this  lay  in  the  goodness  of  his 
keart,  and  the  exceeding  sincerity  of  his  character ;  in  his  practical  common 
sense ;  in  his  plain  easy  manners  ;  in  a  firmness  that  faced  every  danger  and 
shunned  no  responsibility ;  and  in  a  patriotism  and  sense  of  honor  which  admi- 
rably combined  with  the  sturdy  elements  of  his  nature.  Though  not  a  states- 
man by  genius  or  by  education,  he  brought  to  the  presidency  a  sound  practical 
jodgment,  which  enabled  him  almost  intuitively  to  understand  the  questions  that 
were  brought  before  him,  and  to  give  as  reliable  opinions  as  those  long  versed  in 
political  affairs.  Among  the  names  of  the  great  and  good  men  whom  America 
•wns  as  sons,  few  will  be  more  warmly  cherished  or  shine  with  more  enduring 
lustre  than  that  of  Zachart  Taylor. 
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LORD   BYRON. 

Right  Hon.  Okorov  Gordon  Btron,  mndson  of  Admiral  Byron  (who 
commanded  in  the  West  Indies  during  the  T*rench  war  of  1755-'63,  and  died 
in  1768),  bom  January  22,  1788,  was  the  sixth  in  descent  from  his  ancestor, 
Sir  John  Byron,  who  received  the  estate  of  Newstead,  in  Lancaster  county, 
England,  as  a  grant  from  King  Henry  YHL  The  notoriously  licentious  con- 
duct  of  his  father.  Captain  Byron,  commonly  called  '*  mad  Jack  Byron,"  one 
of  the  handsomest  men  of  his  time,  who  had  deserted  his  wife  and  squandered 
her  fortune,  made  him  an  exile  from  England.  He  (led  to  France,  U)  aroid 
his  creditors,  and  died  at  Yalenciennes  in  1791,  leaving  his  widow  and  son 
almost  destitute.  Previous  to  his  elopement  and  marriage  with  B3rrons 
mother  (then  Miss  Gordon),  he  had  seduced  the  beautiful  duchess  of  Camar* 
then ;  and,  though  he  was  compelled  afterward  to  marry  her,  he  squandered 
her  fortune,  and  treated  her  with  such  brutality,  that  she  soon  died  of  a 
broken  heart.  Lord  Byron  very  wittily  remarked  of  his  father,  thai  **1m 
would  have  made  a  bad  hero  for  Hannah  More  !** 

Mrs.  Byron  having  previous  to  this  event  retired  to  her  native  city  of  Aber* 
en,  in  order  to  live  within  the  Itmtu  of  her  scanty  ineooie,  she  jdaced  W 
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■on  early  in  tlie  grammar-school  of  that  city ;  bm  when,  in  1798,  hy  the  death 
of  his  great-uncle,  without  issue,  he  became  possessed  of  the  family  title  and 
Antates,  he  was  placed  under  the  guardianship  of  Liord  Carlisle,  who  sent  him 
tn  Harrow  school.  Hit  lore  of  liberty  and  independence  were  prominent  traits 
in  his  disposition,  and  they  were  seconded  by  a  fixed  aversion  to  control.  In 
1804,  he  went  to  Cambridge,  and  there  became  chiefly  remarkable  for  hit 
eccentric  habifs,  and  his  defiance  of  the  rules  of  discipline. 

At  the  age  of  nineteen,  young  Byron  quitted  Cambridge,  and  took  up  his 
residence  at  the  family-seat  of  Newstead  abbey,  where  he  employed  himself 
chiefly  in  amusement,  and  especially  in  aquatic  sports  and  swimming,  of  which 
hg  was  very  fond,  notwithstanding  his  deformity  of  a  cinb-foot.  In  1807,  while 
•till  at  Newstead,  he  published  his  "  Hours  of  Idleness."  Although  marked  by 
•ome  features  of  juvenility,  this  production  gave  undoubted  indications  of  poetic 
genius ;  but  it  met  with  most  severe  and  unmerited  censure  from  the  Edinburgh 
Review.  The  ridicule  thus  cast  by  the  critic  on  the  poet  was  not  suffered  to 
rest  there }  he  exerted  his  powers,  and  amply  revenged  himself  in  the  celebrated 
satire  of  "  English  Bards  and  Scotch  Reriewers."  The  spirit  of  resentment  is 
seldom  very  just ;  and  it  is  singular  enough  that  a  number  of  the  persons  sati- 
rized in  this  poem,  no  long  time  after  were  numbered  among  the  friends  of  the 
author. 

About  this  period,  Byron  experienced  a  great  disappointment  in  seeing  Miss 
Mary  Chaworth  (the  daughter  and  heiress  of  the  gentleman  who  had  fallen  by 
the  hand  of  his  great-uncle),  who  had  been  the  early  object  of  his  love,  married 
to  another  and  more  mature  suitor.  His  course  of  life  was  now  marked  by 
extravagance  and  dissipation,  impairing  both  his  health  and  fortune ;  and  it  was 
probably  to  extricate  himself  from  the  Circean  snares  by  which  he  was  sur- 
rounded, that  he  resolved,  in  1809,  on  an  excursion  to  the  continent.  He  was 
accompanied  by  his  friend  and  fellow-collegian,  John  Cam  Hobhouse,  Esq. ; 
and  after  a  stay  of  two  years  he  returned,  and  gave  to  the  world  the  first  two 
cantos  of  **  Childe  Harolde's  Pilgrimage."  This  was  quickly  succeeded  by 
••  The  Giaour,"  ••  The  Bride  of  Abydos,"  ••  Lara,"  ••  The  Corsair,"  &c. ;  and  the 
noble  bard  became  the  poetical  idol  of  the  day. 

In  January,  1815,  Lord  Byron  married  Anna  Isabella,  only  daughter  of  Sir 
Ralphs  Millmnke  Noel ;  but  the  union  was  not  productive  of  hsppiness,  and 
'  they  separated  soon  after  the  birth  of  a  daughter.  This  rupture  gave  rise  to 
many  rumors  redounding  little  to  Lord  Byron's  credit,  and  he  again  went  to  the 
continent,  with  a  determination  not  to  return  to  his  native  country.  He  often 
changed  his  residence ;  and  during  his  various  travels,  while  he  visited  the 
most  celebrated  parts  of  the  south  of  Europe,  bis  admirers  in  England  were 
indtilged  with  the  productions  of  his  poweWiil  and  versatile  muse :  sometimes 
proudly  soaring  into  the  pure  regions  of  taste,  breathing  noble  sentiments  and 
chivalric  feelings ;  at  other  times,  descending  to  impure  voluptuousness,  or 
grovelling  in  sheer  vulgarity. 

In  1823,  the  state  of  the  Greeks  awoke  Lord  Byron'k  noble  feeling  of  inde- 

Kdence ;  and  with  a  disinterested  generosity  worthy  of  the  example  set  bj 
ayette  in  1776,  he  resoWed  to  devote  his  fortune,  his  pen,  and  his  sword,  to 
their  cause.  His  energies,  however,  were  no  sooner  called  into  action,  than 
he  was  assailed  by  disease ;  and  he  expired  of  a  fever,  at  Missolonghi,  on  the 
19th  of  April,  1824,  in  the  thirty-seventh  year  of  his  age,  to  the  inexpressible 
sorrow  of  the  Greeks,  by  whom  he  was  venerated  for  hts  personal  exertions 
and  liberal  pecuniary  aid.  His  death  is  said  to  have  been  hastened  by  a  too 
free  use  of  the  lancet  on  the  part  of  his  physician. 

Few  instances  ha?e  occurred  in  wiiich  inconsistency  appeared  so  glaring  as- 
m  the  various  qualifications  of  this  highly-gifted  nobleman.  With  powers  of 
reasoning  beyond  the  factiltiet  of  most  other  men,  he  was  capricious  and  on* 
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fixed ;  and  with  m  poetic  taste  that  approached  the  auhlime,  was  sometimet 
mixed  a  reckless,  unalloyed  profligacy,  evidently  the  offspring  of  sensuali»)r« 
and  the  parent  of  immoral  consequences  in  others.  In  proportion,  therefc  %, 
as  we  admire  the  commanding  talents  and  poetic  eloquence  of  Byron,  so  are 
we  compelled  to  deprecate  the  unholy  purposes  to  which  they  were  too  often 
made  subservient.     '*  Prostituted  genius  is  but  splendid  guilt." 


HooM  in  which  Lord  Byroo  died  at  MiHolooghi. 

The  above  engraving  represents  the  house  in  which  Lord  Byron  died.  It 
is  from  a  sketch  taken  on  the  spot  by  a  lady.  The  apartment  in  which  he  ex* 
pired  is  at  the  top,  on  the  left,  distinguished  by  an  awning  and  balcony  in  front 
of  the  window. 


SIR   ROBERT   PEEL. 

Sir  Robert  Peel,  the  most  distinguished  English  statesman  of  his  age, 
was  born  February  5, 1788.  Destined  by  his  father  for  a  political  life,  he  wae 
educated  first  at  Harrow,  and  afterward  at  Oxford,  at  both  of  which  places  he 
distinguished  himself  by  his  patient  diligence,  his  correct  taste,  and  his  schol- 
arly achievements.  At  Oxford  he  took  a  first-class  degree  in  both  classics  and 
mathematics.  No  sooner  was  this  accomplished,  than  his  father,  in  1809,  had 
him  brought  into  parliament  as  member  for  Cashel,  while  he  was  little  more 
than  twenty-one  years  of  age ;  and  the  house  of  commons  became  thencefor« 
ward  the  arena  of  his  life.  He  had  not  sat  long  in  it  until  he  proved  himself 
an  able  speaker,  and  a  laborious  and  sagacious  worker.  This  led  to  bis  speeds 
ily  finding  his  way  to  office.  In  1811  he  was  appointed  under-secretary  of 
state  for  the  colonies,  under  the  Percival  administration.  In  1812  he  wae 
made  chief  secretary  for  Ireland — an  office  which  he  held  with  much  advan- 
tage to  the  country  till  1818.    In  1817  he  was  elected  one  of  the  members  for 
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tile  ODirersitjr  of  Oxford.  After  remaining  oat  of  oAce  for  iiearlj  iSrar  yeus-^ 
which,  however,  were  signalized  by  his  carrying  through  his  fannous  correncjr 
measure,  and  many  other  useful  acts — ^he  in  1822  became  secretary  of  state 
for  the  home  department.  Among  many  other  useful  measures  identified  with 
his  name  during  this  period  of  his  career,  may  be  mentioned  his  plan  fof 
the  reform  of  the  criminal  code  of  England,  which  he  brought  forward  and 
carried  in  1826. 

On  the  accession  of  George  Canning  to  the  premiership  in  1827,  Mr.  Peel 
refused  to  take  office  under  that  distinguished  stateman ;  but  he  returned  in 
1828  to  the  office  of  home  secretary  under  the  duke  of  Wellington,  and  held 
that  post  during  the  difficult  times  which  preceded  the  dissolution  of  the  tor^ 
government  in  1830.  Hitherto,  his  political  career  had  borne  the  aspect  oJF 
devoted  adherence  to  toryism ;  but,  on  accepting  office  under  the  duke  of  Wei* 
lington,  he  entered  upon  a  course  in  which  the  influence  of  a  diflferent  set  of 

Erinciples  came  to  be  apparent ;  for  he  but  feebly  opposed  the  bill  of  Lord  John 
Lussell  for  the  repeal  of  the  test  and  corporation  acts^  and  himself  introduced 
and  carried  through,  in  1829,  the  bill  for  the  removal  of  the  catholic  disabili* 
ties,  to  which  he  haid  previously  been  opposed.  The  change  in  his  opinions 
upon  catholic  emancipation  having  excited  great  dissatisfaction  among  his  con- 
stituents, he  resolved  to  give  them  an  opportunity  of  recording  their  senti- 
ments,  by  resigning  his  seat ;  but  he  was  opposed  and  beaten  by  Sir  Robert  H. 
Inglis,  finding  his  way  back  to  parliament  for  the  small  borough  of  Westbory. 
On  May  3, 1830,  he  succeeded  his  father  in  the  baronetcy,  and  also  as  member 
for  Tamworth,  which  he  continued  to  represent  till  his  death. 

The  accession  of  William  lY.,  who  was  known  to  be  attached  to  liberal 
opinions,  together  with  the  almost  simultaneous  outbreak  of  the  French  revo* 
lution,  having  given  an  irresistible  iinpulse  to  the  cause  of  reform  in  England, 
the  Wellington  administration  resigned  in  November,  1830,  al\er  its  defeat  on 
the  civil  list ;  and  Sir  Robert  Peel  offered  to  the  reform  bill  of  the  Grey  ad- 
ministration a  persevering  and  able,  though  not  factious  opposition.  On  the 
passing  of  that  bill,  however,  he  immediately  accepted  it  as  irrevocable,  and 
set  himself  to  reconstruct  his  party  on  the  basis  of  the  altered  constitution  of 
the  house  of  commons. 

The  death  of  Earl  Spencer,  in  1834,  having  afforded  the  king  a  pretext  for 
dismissing  his  whig  ministers.  Sir  Robert  Peel  was  summoned  from  Rome, 
whither  he  had  gone  with  his  family  in  the  course  of  a  continental  tour,  and 
requested  to  form  an  administration.  He  had  now  reached  the  summit  of 
political  power,  and  the  same  abilities  which  had  displayed  themselves  while 
he  was  in  subordinate  offices,  shone  forth  with  increasing  brilliancy  now  that 
he  had  the  chief  control  of  affairs.  But  his  position  in  the  house  was  not  yet 
svfficiently  strong  to  enable  him  to  retain  his  place ;  and  the  government  being 
beaten  on  more  than  one  question,  on  the  8th  of  April,  1835,  they  resigned,  and 
the  whigs  once  more  returned  to  office.  In  1839  he  was  again  prime  minister 
for  a  still  shorter  period,  the  famous  *'  Bedchamber  plot,"  as  it  was  called,  hav- 
ing compelled  him  to  relinquish  the  reins  almost  as  soon  as  he  had  grasped 
them.  In  the  meantime,  however,  circumstances  were  gradually  ripening  to 
render  his  accession  to  power  inevitable.  Justly  or  unjustly,  a  genera]  impres- 
sion had  gone  abroad  unfavorable  to  the  whig  administration:  ii  was  accused 
ef  adniFinistrative  incapacity ;  and,  in  the  summer  of  1841,  Sir  Robert  Peel  led 
on  an  attack  which  ended  in  the  resignation  of  Lord  Melbourne,  and  placed 
him  once  more  at  the  head  of  affairs.  Meanwhile,  too,  the  conservative  party 
had  been  busy  in  the  registration  courts ;  and,  on  the  dissolution  of  parliament 
in  the  autumn  of  that  year,  a  new  election  returned  to  the  house  a  large  majori^ 
prepared  to  support  the  Peel  administration. 

Sir  Relierfe  power  was  now  ae  real  as  hie  position  wee  dignified.    In  IMI 
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Im  propomd  on«  ot  the  most  extensive  alterations  in  the  tariff  of  tlie  country 
Ihat  had  ever  been  effected.  Hundreds  of  imposts— many  of  them  insignilW 
^utnt,  but  all  of  them  vexatious — were  swept  away.  The  confidence  of  ihm 
protectionist  party  in  their  leader  was  grievously  shaken,  and  their  complaints 
of  being  duped  by  him  were  loud  and  clamorous.  But  in  losing  their  confi- 
dence, he  grained  that  of  the  opposite  party,  who  began  to  look  upon  him  a» 
Uie  man  destined  to  realize  all  their  hopes.  In  the  autumn  of  1845,  the  fam- 
ine which  threatened  to  sweep  over  the  country  roused  a  universal  agitation, 
free  from  all  party  strife ;  and  meetings  were  held  in  all  the  large  towns,  pray- 
ing for  the  immediate  opening  of  the  ports,  to  relieve  the  people  from  their  sul^ 
ferings.  The  Peel  cabinet  split  upon  this  question — Lord  Stanley  leading  the 
opposition — and  resigned  in  December.  Liord  John  Russell  attempted  to  form 
m  government,  but  was  prevented  by  personal  disputes,  and  after  some  vain 
efforts  he  abandoned  the  task,  and  Sir  Robert  Peel  was  again  reinstated. 

Shortly  after  the  opening  of  the  session  of  1846,  Peel  formally  announced,  to 
the  surprise  of  all,  the  hope  of  thousands,  and  the  rage  and  dismay  of  hm 
party,  his  intention,  not  of  modifying,  but  of  entirely  repealing  the  corn-law»^ 
Instantly  he  became  the  object  of  the  most  unsparing  invective,  unceasins 
attack,  and  bitter  reproach,  from  those  who  accused  him  of  having  deceived 
Ihem.  All  this  he  bore  with  firmness  and  equanimity.  He  was  convinced 
that  no  other  plan  would  meet  the  wants  of  the  country,  and  be  persevered 
ft^ainsl  an  opptraition  strong,  bitter,  and  powerful,  but  ultimately  unavailing,  hie 
policy  triumphing  in  both  houses  of  parliament.  The  corn-laws  were  abol- 
ished in  June,  1846,  and  free-trade  proclaimed  aa  the  commercial  policy  of  the 
country.  Simultaneously  with  the  passing  of  this  measure,  Sir  Robert  Peel 
resigned  office,  a  coalition  of  whigs  and  protectionists  having  defeated  him  on 
the  [riah  coercion  bill.  From  that  period  he  gave  a  general  support  to  the 
whigs,  declaring  that  he  had  no  wish  to  resume  office.  But,  though  destitute 
of  office,  he  was  not  destitute  of  power ;  for  never,  perhaps,  was  his  influence 
over  the  destinies  of  his  country  more  felt  than  during  the  four  years  which 
followed  his  retirement.  The  last  time  he  spoke  in  the  house  was  on  Friday, 
the  38th  of  June,  1850,  on  the  discussion  of  the  foreign  policy  of  the  govern- 
ment. On  the  afternoon  of  the  following  day,  while  riding  up  Constitution 
hill,  his  horse  started  and  threw  him  over  its  head,  falling  heavily  upon  him. 
He  was  conveyed  home,  and  medical  attendance  was  instantly  with  him,  but  he 
grew  gradually  worse,  and  expired  July  2,  in  the  sixty-third  year  of  his  age, 
deeply  regrette4  by  all.     A  national  monument  was  decreed  to  his  memory. 

Sir  Robert  Peel  was  a  statesman  of  the  highest  order,  a  great  financier,  an 
excellent  administrator,  and  an  upright  and  honorable  man.  As  a  reformer  of 
the  criminal  code,  the  introducer  of  an  effective  system  of  police,  the  founder 
of  a  system  of  monetary  affairs,  which  has  been  lauded  by  the  most  eminent 
financiers,  the  restorer  of  civil  equality  to  Christians  of  all  denominations,  to  sa j 
nothing  of  his  establishment  of  the  principles  of  free  trade,  on  which  opinione 
differ,  he  was  well  entitled  to  the  high  honors  which  England  rendered  to  hie 
memory.  But,  besides  his  devotion  to  politics.  Sir  Robert  found  leisure  to 
attend  to  the  pursuits  of  literature,  and  the  promotion  of  science  and  ait.  Hie 
own  literary  attainments  were  extensive ;  and  his  taste  in  the  fine  srts  was 
attested  by  the  magnificent  gallery  which  he  had  collected.  F^om  tb» 
resources  of  his  own  wealth,  he  munificently  encouraged  the  exertions  of  all 
Ihose  engaged  in  the  pursuits  of  literature  and  art ;  as  a  dispenser  of  the  pub- 
lic bounty,  he  caused  it  to  flow  liberally  in  their  direction ;  and  not  a  few  of 
ike  families  of  men  of  genius  were  rescued  firom  poverty  by  hif  prompt  and 
jndicioQs  aid. 
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Thib  distinguished  pioneer  in  the  American  Foreign  Missionary  enterprise, 
was  born  August  9,  1788,  at  Maiden,  in  Massachusetts,  where  his  father  was 
settled  as  pastor  of  the  congregational  church.  At  an  early  age,  he  completed 
his  preparatory  studies,  and  entered  Brown  university,  whence  he  graduated  in 
1607.  At  this  time  he  inclined  to  deism,  but  soon  after  his  views  of  divina 
truth  were  changed,  and  he  entered  the  theological  seminary  at  Andover  to  pre- 
pare for  the  ministry.  While  engaged  in  his  theological  studies  his  attention 
was  directed  to  the  subject  of  foreign  missions,  and  he  determined  to  devote 
himself  to  that  cause.  Three  of  his  fellow-students,  Samuel  Nott,  Samuel  J. 
Mills,  and  Samuel  Newell,  resolved  to  follow  his  example. 

As  there  was  no  organization  in  this  country  for  the  support  and  direction  of 
the  work,  he  opened  a  correspondence  with  the  London  Missionary  Society, 
received  answers  of  encouragement,  and  was  invited  to  visit  England.  Never- 
theless, a  memorial  in  behalf  of  himself,  and  three  youthful  coadjutors,  was 
addressed  to  the  Massachusetts  Association,  at  Bradford,  in  June,  1810,  the 
result  of  which  was  the  formation  of  the  American  Board  of  Commissioners  for 
Foreign  Missions.  Under  their  direction  he  sailed  for  England,  in  the  year 
1811,  in  order  to  arrange  a  plan  of  co-operation  between  the  two  societies. 
He  was  captured  by  a  French  privateer,  was  imprisoned  at  Bayonne,  was  re- 
leased on  parole,  obtained  an  imperial  passport,  and  proceeded  to  London  for 
the  prosecution  of  his  errand.     No  arrangement  having  been  effected  he  re* 
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tnrned  to  America,  and  solicited  an  appointment  from  tbe  board  which  met  ai 
Worcester,  in  September,  1811.  The  board  was  impelled  to  a  decisiro  more« 
ment,  and  concluded  to  attempt  a  mission  in  Burmah. 

On  the  5th  of  February,  1812,  Mr.  Judson  was  married  to  Ann  Haaseltine; 
on  the  16th  he  was  ordained  at  Salem,  and  on  the  19th  in  company  with  hm 
wife,  together  with  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Newell,  embarked  at  that  port  id  the  brig 
Caravan.  Their  time  was  employed  during  the  passage  in  studious  prepara- 
tion for  their  work,  and  while  thus  engaged,  the  change  in  Mr.  Judson's  views 
of  baptism  occurred  which  brought  him  into  immediate  connection  with  the 
baptist  church.  They  arrived  at  Calcutta  on  the  eighteenth  of  June,  and  ac- 
cepted the  hospitalities  of  the  English  missionaries  at  Serampore  (the  venera- 
ble Dr.  Carey,  Marshman,  and  Ward,  the  pioneers  of  Christian  missions  in 
India),  with  whom  they  entered  into  friendly  deliberations  as  to  the  field  which 
Ihey  should  occupy.  Their  counsels,  however,  were  suddenly  embarrassed  by 
their  receiving  from  the  local  government  an  order  directing  them  to  return 
immediately  to  the  United  States.  The  East  India  Company  had  gradually 
Acquired  a  vast  territorial  influence,  and  was  now  holding  in  its  hand  the  polit- 
ical destinies  of  India.  Intent  only  on  the  establishment  of  its  power,  it  was 
jealous  of  the  humblest  effort  to  diffuse  Christianity  among  the  native  population. 

In  these  trying  circumstances,  the  missionaries  asked  and  obtained  permis- 
sion to  go  to  the  isle  of  France,  an  island  in  the  Indian  sea,  which  had  lately 
fallen  into  the  possession  of  England.  Here  they  found  their  first  field  of 
labor  in  the  eastern  world.  But  though  they  were  treated  with  great  kindness 
by  the  inhabitants,  who  were  chiefly  descendants  of  old  French  families,  and 
were  urged  to  make  it  a  permanent  residence,  they  did  not  regard  it  as  a  field 
adapted  to  their  wishes,  as  they  desired  to  preach  to  pagans  who  had  never 
heard  of  Christianity, and  to  occupy  a  centre,  whence  the  light  might  radiate  afar. 

With  these  views  Mr.  and  ^rs.  Judson  left  the  island,  going  first  to  Madras, 
and  thence  to  Rangoon,  the  chief  port  of  the  Burman  empire.  Here,  beyond 
the  bounds  of  British  India,  tbe  missionaries  breathed  more  freely ;  under  the 
favor  of  the  viceroy,  they  devoted  their  whole  energy  to  the  acquisition  of  tbe 
Burman  and  Pali  languages.  In  the  course  of  the  following  year,  intense 
Azertion  had  impaired  the  health  of  each  of  them;  but  neither  medical  skill, 
nor  rest,  nor  change  of  air  and  scene,  imparted  an  influence  so  balmy  and  re- 
riving  as  did  the  intelligence  received  from  this  country,  that  the  churches  had 
answered  to  their  appeals,  and  that  the  Baptist  General  Convention  for  mis- 
sionary purposes  had  been  formed  under  auspicious  circumstances.  The  arri- 
val of  Mr.  Hough,  with  a  printing-press  (which  was  a  present  from  Dr.  Carey 
and  the  brethren  at  Serampore),  gave  a  fresh  impulse  to  the  mind  of  Mr.  Ju^ 
son.  It  is  difiicult  adequately  to  conceive  of  the  profound  delight  with  which 
the  solitary  preacher  at  Rangoon  hailed  the  accession  of  a  fellow-worker,  and 
also  of  that  mighty  instrumentality  of  which  he  was  wont  to  say,  '*  Every  pull 
of  the  press  sends  a  ray  of  light  through  the  empire  of  darkness.'* 

From  that  time  Mr.  Judson  pursued  his  daily  work  with  renovated  energy 
under  the  inspiration  of  brightening  hopes.  He  had  favor  with  tho  nilers  and 
the  people.  A  spirit  of  inquiry  was  spreading  itself  around  him.  Even  the 
emperor,  who  had  come  into  collision  with  the  priesthood,  had  been  heard  to 
ask  for  light  respecting  "  the  new  religion. **  Although  no  conversion  had  oc- 
curred, yet  while  the  press  was  pouring  forth  editions  of  tracts,  catechisms,  and 
gospels,  the  heart  of  the  missionary  was  elate  with  confidence.  It  was  early 
in  the  year  1817,  that  he  first  heard  from  the  lips  of  a  Burman,  and  that,  too 
an  intelligent  and  respectable  man,  the  acknowledgment  of  an  eternal  God. 
**  I  can  not  tell,**  said  he,  *'  bow  I  felt  at  that  moment." 

On  the  30th  of  April,  1819,  a  zayat  for  preaching  and  worship,  wss  opened 
al  Rangoon.    Previous  to  the  opening  of  tbe  zayat  two  youog  men  of  BostoOp 
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MeMra.  Wbedock  and  Golmao,  bad  joined  the  miMion.    Within  asinglo  year^ 
M  ^  Wheelock  fell  the  rictim  of  a  fatal  disease.    Within  three  years,  Mr.  Colmaim 
followed  his  friend  to  the  tomb ;  but  in  the  beginning  of  the  year  1820,  he  wwm 
Dr.  Judson's  companion  to  the  imperial  court  at  Ava*    A  strong  impression 
orerailed  at  Rangoon  that  a  friendly  visit  to  the  emperor  might  incline  him  U^ 
leiTor  the  new  religion  and  to  protect  the  converts  from  persecution.    Thai 
-drifts  of  events  during  aeveral  years  had  fostered  in  the  breasts  of  the  mission- 
aries the  most  sanguine  hopes  of  this  result.     But  when  the  visit  had  proved 
to  be  an  entire  failure,  when  the  emperor  had  dashed  to  the  ground  with  deep 
•disdain  the  printed  leaf  which  proclaimed  an  eternal  God,  an^  had  bidden  th» 
^lendid  volumes  which  they  offered  away  from  him,  their  spirits  sunk  to  & 
depth  corresponding  to  their  former  elevation,  and  they  were  for  a  time  par»- 
lyzed  by  the  chill  of  disappointment.     They  imagined  that  no  Bnrman  wouUI 
ilare  avow  a  religion  which  **  the  solden  feet"  had  spurned,  that  further  labour 
would  be  wasted,  and  that  a  more  hopeful  field  must  be  sought.     But  the  Bur-> 
man  disciples,  instead  of  shrinking  from  the  company  of  the  missionaries,  as  it 
was  supposed  they  would  do,  rallied  around  them,  encouraged  them,  pointod 
out  the  brighter  aspects  of  the  enterprise,  and  besought  them  with  tears  and 
arguments  not  to  forsake  a  post  to  which  God  himself  had  so  evidently  led 
4hem.    The  counsel  of  the  Burman  Christians  prevailed,  and  their  faith  saved 
'  "the  station  from  abandonment. 

The  following  year,  a  Christian  physician,  Dr.  Jonathan  Price,  joined  the 
mission.  He  visited  Ava  in  his  professional  character,  and  was  favorably  re- 
ceived by  the  emperor.  This  event  opened  the  way  for  Dr.  Judson  to  go  to 
Ava  as  a  missionary,  where  he  enjoyed  for  a  brief  period  the  privilege  of  preach- 
ing in  the  very  gates  of  the  imperial  palace ;  but  this  momentary  liberty  was 
luliowed  on  the  breaking  out  of  war  with  the  English,  by  that  long  and  cruel 
imprisonment,  the  history  of  which,  as  delineated  by  the  pen  of  Mra.  Judson, 
has  thrilled  so  many  hearts.  Few  have  been  called,  in  modem  times,  to 
endure  such  severe  and  long-protracted  suffering  as  weighed  upon  this  devo-> 
ted  pair  during  those  weary  months;  and  when  rescued  from  the  ruthleae 
despotism  by  which  they  were  tortured,  and  quietly  settled  at  Amherst,  under 
British  protection,  their  union,  the  more  tender  for  the  fiery  trial  which  bad 
held  them  bound  in  the  furnace,  was  broken  by  the  death  of  Mrs.  Judson,  under 
circumstances  that  added  intensity  to  the  sorrows  of  such  a  bereavement. 

During  soveral  succeeding  years  Dr.  Judson  was  busily  engaged  at  Amherat 
and  Maulmain  in  the  work  of  translation,  in  the  revision  of  the  Bnrman  Scrip- 
tures, in  the  preparation  of  a  Burman -English  dictionary,  and  in  public  teacn- 
ings  at  the  zayat.  Eight  years  after  he  had  buried  the  wife  of  his  youth,  Dr. 
Judson  became  united  in  marriage  to  Mrs.  Sarah  Boardman,  widow  of  the  Rev. 
Oeorge  Dana  Boardman,  who  had  fallen  by  the  hand  of  death  four  yeara  before, 
while  in  the  prime  of  manhood  and  in  the  midst  of  his  usefulness.  This  union 
was  in  all  respects  a  happy  one.  The  qualities  of  her  mind  and  heart,  her 
thorough  education,  her  congenial  tastes,  her  aptness  to  teach,  her  elegant  Bur- 
anese  scholarship,  the  strength  of  her  domestic  affections,  and  withal,  her  love 
to  the  missionary  work,  well  fitted  her  to  be  the  companion  and  the  wife  of  one 
whom  she  honored  as  '*  first  among  the  best  of  Christians  and  of  men."  In 
^e  discharge  of  daily  duties,  in  the  endurance  of  trials,  in  literary  studies,  in 
counsel  and  in  action,  they  were  mutual  helpers,  and  for  a  series  of  yeara  en- 
foyed  a  degree  of  happiness  far  beyond  what  their  peculiar  circumstances  might 
have  furnished  reason  to  anticipate.  But  in  the  year  1845,  Mrs.  Judson's 
health  became  impaired;  a  voyage  beyond  the  tropics  was  ordered  by  the 
physicians,  and  after  a  painful  deliberation,  her  husband  resolved  to  aocompanj 
lier  to  her  native  land. 

They  had  not  been  long  at  sea  before  every  hope  of  her  reoovery  waa  Uaated 
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tad  he  recoiled  from  the  prospecl  before  him  of  comroiuing  her  remmins  to  aa 
ocean  grave.  But  he  was  spared  that  trial.  Mrs.  Judson  died  wliile  the  retsel 
was  lying  at  the  isle  of  St.  Helena,  where  a  large  circle  of  Christian  friends 
followed  her  to  the  tomb,  and  sought  in  every  way  which  sympathy  could  sug- 
gest to  soothe  the  heart  of  the  bereaved  missionary. 

Dr.  Judson  arrived  in  Boston,  October  15,  1845,  and  during  his  stay  in  thif 
country,  he  evinced  a  fine  susceptibility  of  deriving  enjoyment  from  ever3rthing 
around  him.  From  reminiscences  of  the  past,  from  scenes  of  nature,  from  so« 
cial  intercourse,  from  the  study  of  men,  manners,  customs,  and  society,  he  drew 
incentives  to  thought  and  subjects  of  conversation.  His  power  of  observation 
was  quick  and  comprehensive,  and  nothing  seemed  to  be  too  great  or  too  mi- 
nute to  minister  to  his  mental  activity  and  his  happiness.  It  was  evident  to 
those  who  were  favored  with  the  opportunity  of  associating  with  him,  that  his 
long  delay  to  revisit  the  home  of  his  youth  had  not  arisen  from  anything  like 
coldness  or  stoicism  in  his  nature,  but  simply  from  devotion  to  his  great  object. 
Nothing  here,  however,  could  wean  his  aflfections  from  the  churches  of  Burr 
mah,  and  he  soon  became  impatient  to  return  to  the  sphere  of  his  daily  toils. 
He  desired  to  make  every  visit,  every  event,  subservient  to  his  life-work. 
While  sojourning  in  Philadelphia,  he  became  favorably  impressed  with  the 
character  of  Miss  Emily  Chubbuck,  of  Utica,  New  York,  the  gifVod  lady  knowa 
in  the  literar}'  world  under  the  pseudonym  of  "  Fanny  Forester,"  whose  grace- 
fill  pen  he  wished  to  employ  in  writing*  a  memoir  of  his.  docesbed  wife,  and 
the  result  was  a  proposal  of  marriage,  which  she  considerately  accepted. 

After  Dr.  Judson*8  return  to  Burmah,  he  resumed  the  labors  which  had  been 
interrupted  by  his  absence,  and  pursued  them  during  the  three  following  years, 
until  his  health  became  entirely  broken  down.  A  change  of  climate  was  neces- 
sary, and  he  resolved  to  embark  for  the  island  of  Bourbon.  It  was  impractica- 
ble for  Mrs.  Judson  to  accompsny  him,  and  to  her  the  psng  of  parting  was 
rendered  especially  painful  by  the  fear  that  he  would  never  return.  The  native 
Christians  of  Maulmain  were  all  opposed  to  his  departure,  expressing  the 
gloomy  presentiment  that  he  would  be  buried  in  the  sea,  and  also  the  wish  thai 
his  grave  might  be  made  where  they  could  visit  it.  In  those  fears  Dr.  Judson 
did  not  participate,  but  in  the  end  they  were  all  realized.  He  regarded  him- 
self as  being  constitutionally  tenacious  of  life,  and  longed  to  inhale  the  ocean 
air,  believing  that  he  might  yet  be  restored  to  complete  his  literary  tasks,  and 
then  to  devote  succeeding  years  to  the  ministration  of  the  gospel. 

But  it  was  ordained  otherwise.  Soon  after  the  vessel  had  sot  sail,  and  while 
in  sight  of  the  Tenasserim  coast,  there  was  a  relief  from  pain,  and  a  slight  re- 
suscitation which  threw  a  gleam  of  light  over  the  prospect  of  recovery.  But 
this  was  only  like  a  calm  in  which,  sometimes,  the  devastating  storm  gathers 
its  energies.  Racking  pangs  followed  in  quick  succession.  A  period  of  mors 
than  forty  hours  succeeded  replete  with  mortal  agonies.  It  was  followed  by 
a  placid  calm,  in  which,  on  the  12th  of  April,  1850,  without  a  sigh  or  sign  of 
suffering,  he  expired.  The  manner  of  his  death  was  in  keeping  with  the  sub- 
lime spirit  and  style  of  his  life,  and  aheds  a  lustre  over  the  retrospect  of  his 
whole  career — just  as  the  setting  sun  flings  back  its  splendors  over  the  eastern 
sky,  gilding  every  cloud  and  mountain  height  with  a  mild,  celestial  glory. 

Dr.  Judson  was  a  man  of  high  and  resolute  coursge,  of  remarkable  self-reli- 
snce,  of  more  than  common  mental  ability,  and  of  devotion  to  the  performance 
of  his  duty,  almost  without  a  parallel  in  modern  times.  He  had  all  the  elements 
of  a  hero  in  his  composition  ;  and  whoever  would  look  for  a  rare  specimen  of 
a  life  consecrated  to  noble,  ideal  aims,  inspired  with  an  elevated  and  almost 
romantic  self-devotion,  and  daily  exercising  a  valiant  energy  more  difficult  of 
attainment  than  that  which  animates  the  soldier  amid  the  smoke  of  battle,  must 
-•aateaiplale  ths  eventful  history  of  this  lion'hearted  missionary  of  Burmah 
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John  Ttlkr,  the  tenth  president  of  the  United  States,  was  born  on  the  29th 
of  March,  1790,  in  Charles  City  county,  Virginia.  While  a  mere  child,  he 
was  noted  for  his  fondness  for  books,  and  at  the  age  of  twelve  years  he  entered 
William  and  Mary  college.  He  graduated  at  the  age  of  seventeen  years,  with 
distinguished  honor,  and  at  once  applied  himself  to  the  study  of  law,  at  first 
with  his  father  (who  was  a  leading  patriot  in  the  Revolution,' and  at  one  time 
governor  of  Virginia),  and  afterward  with  Edmund  Randolph.  At  nineteen  he 
was  admitted  to  the  bar,  without  any  inquiry  having  been  made  respecting 
his  age ;  and  so  successful  were  his  efforts,  that  within  three  months  he  was 
retained  in  almost  every  case  brought  before  the  court  of  his  native  county. 

At  the  age  of  twenty-one  years,  young  Tyler  was  elected  a  member  of  the 
Virginia  legislature,  and  continued  as  such  for  five  years.  He  was  attached  to 
the  democratic  party,  and  became  exceedingly  popular  in  his  state  as  an  orator 
and  statesman.  }le  supported  the  administration  during  the  war  with  Great 
Britain,  and  in  1816  he  was  elected  to  Congress.  He  served  nearly  two 
terms,  but  toward  the  close  of  the  latter,  in  1821,  ill  health  compelled  him  to 
resign  his  station,  and  he  retired  to  his  farm  in  Charles  City  county,  carrying 
with  him  the  profound  respect  of  all  parties. 

Mr.  Tyler  did  nut  long  remain  in  private  life.  In  1823,  he  was  again 
elected  a  member  of  the  Virginia  legislature,  where  he  took  the  lead  in  all 
matters  of  public  utility  ;  and  many  of  the  finest  works  of  internal  improvement 
in  that  state  are  the  result  of  his  untiring  labors. 

In  1825,  Mr.  Tyler  was  elected  governor  of  Virginia  by  the  legisUture.    He 
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was  re-elected  the  following  year,  but  resigned  the  office,  in  consequence  of 
being  elected  to  succeed  John  Randolph  in  the  United  States  senate.  He 
took  his  seat  in  that  body  in  December,  1827.  He  voted  against  the*  tarifT-bill 
of  1828,  and  was  a  firm  supporter  of  General  Jackson  on  his  accession  to  the 
presidency,  but  ever  pursuing  an  independent  and  consistent  course.  He 
eometimes  differed  with  the  president,  and  always  honestly  and  frankly  avowed 
his  opinions.  During  the  session  of  1831-*2,  he  opposed  the  rechartering  of 
the  United  States  bank,  and  voted  against  it  as  an  unconstitutional  measure. 
He  also  voted  against  the  tarifT-biU  of  1832  ;  but,  in  the  course  of  a  speech  in 
the  senate,  he  inculcated  doctrines  of  concession,  upon  which  Mr.  Clay,  in 
1833,  predicated  his  famous  compromise-act,  which  Mr.  Tyler  supported. 

In  1833,  he  was  re-elected  to  the  senate  for  six  years.  Siding  with  the 
nullifiers,  he  withdrew  his  support  from  President  Jackson ;  and  he  also  op- 
posed the  removal  of  the  government  depositee  from  the  United  States  bank. 
His  course  in  the  senate  separated  him  from  the  president's  friends  in  Virginia, 
who  subsequently  supported  Mr.  Van  Buren. 

In  1836,  the  legislature  of  Virginia  instructed  the  senators  from  that  state 
to  vote  for  expunging  from  the  journals  of  the  senate  the  resolution  of  Mr.  Clay, 
censuring  the  president.  As  Mr.  Tyler  opproved  of  the  resolution,  he  could 
not  obey  instructions,  and,  true  to  his  avowed  principles,  he  resigned  his  seat 

In  the  spring  of  1 838,  the  whigs  of  James  City  county  elected  Mr.  Tyler  a 
member  of  the  Virginia  legislature.  In  1839,  he  was  elected  a  member  of  the 
vrhis  convention  that  met  at  Harrisburg  to  nominate  a  candidate  for  president 
of  tne  United  States.  He  was  chosen  vice-president  of  the  convention,  and 
warmly  supported  Mr.  Clay  for  the  nomination.  General  Harrison  was  nom« 
inated  for  president,  and  Mr.  Tyler  for  vice-president,  and  in  1840  they  were 
both  elected. 

President  Harrison  died  in  one  month  after  entering  upon  the  duties  of  his 
office,  and  Mr.  Tyler  succeeded  him  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the 
constitution.  Several  measures  of  the  whig  party  were  ]passed  at  the  extra 
and  subsequent  session ;  but  Mr.  Tyler  refused  to  co-operate  with  the  party 
which  elected  him,  and  vetoed  them.  His  cabinet  (with  the  exception  of  Mr. 
Webster)  resigned;  and  he  afterward  acted  mainly  with  the  democratic  party. 
His  administration,  however,  was  conducted  with  ability,  and  distinguished  for 
the  settlement  of  the  long-disputed  northeastern  boundary  question,  and  the 
annexation  of  Texas.  On  the  inauguration  of  Mr.  Polk,  in  1845,  he  retired 
ID  bis  estate  in  Williamsburg,  Virginia,  where  he  still  resides. 
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JAMES  KNOX  PdLIL 

Jambs  Knox  Polk,  the  elerenth  president  of  the  United  States,  was  bora 
m  Mecklenberg  county,  North  Carolina,  on  the  2d  of  November,  1795.  In  the 
autumn  of  1806,  his  father,  with  a  wife  and  ten  children,  removed  to  Ten- 
nessee, upon  the  Duck  river,  which  region  was  then  a  wildernesb.  By  ap« 
plication  and  perseverance,  James  acquired  a  good  English  education,  and  at 
the  sge  of  seventeen  he  was  placed  in  a  mercantile  house.  The  pursuit  did 
not  sccord  with  his  taste,  and  he  prevailed  upon  his  father  to  allow  him  to 
prepare  for  a  collegiate  course,  with  a  view  to  the  acquirement  of  the  profes-^ 
sion  of  the  law.  At  the  age  of  twenty,  he  entered  the  university  of  North 
Carolina.  There  he  was  a  distinguished  pupil.  At  each  semi-annual  exami- 
nation he  took  the  first  honors,  and  he  graduated,  in  1818,  with  the  reputation 
of  being  the  best  scholar  in  mathematics  and  the  classics  in  the  institution. 

He  returned  to  Tennessee,  on  leaving  the  university,  with  greatly  impaired 
health  fthe  result  of  too  close  application  to  study),  and  commenced  the  study 
of  law  m  the  office  of  the  late  Felix  Grundy.  At  the  close  of  18*20  he  was 
admitted  to  the  bar,  and  commenced  his  professional  career  in  the  county  of 
Maury.  He  soon  took  the  lead  in  his  profession,  and  his  plain,  common  aensa 
and  courteous  address  gained  him  to  a  large  circle  of  warm  friends. 

In  1823  he  left  his  profession  for  politics,  and  was  elected  to  the  Tennessee 
legislature.  He  was  the  early  political  supporter  and  personal  friend  of  Gen* 
eial  Jackson,  and  was  one  of  those  who  first  suggested  him  for  the  presidency. 
In  August,  1825,  Mr.  Polk  was  elected  to  Congress,  whore  he  at  once  declared 
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himself  as  a  domooratic  republican  of  the  strictest  seol — a  state-ngbts  man  an! 
m  strict  constmctionittt,  opposed  to  protectire  tanfTs,  United  States  banks,  inter- 
nal improrement,  restriction  of  slavery,  &;c.  His  first  speech  in  Congress  was 
in  favor  of  amending  the  constitution  so  as  to  prevent  the  election  of  president 
and  vice-president  by  the  house,  in  any  event.  He  also  warmly  and  ably  op- 
posed the  Panama  mission,  and  introduced  a  series  of  resolutions  embodying 
the  principle  that  it  is  the  duty  of  the  house  of  representatives,  when  called 
npon  for  appropriations  for  foreign  missions,  to  inquire  into  the  expediency 
and  necessity  of  those  missions.  Through  the  whole  of  his  congressiondL 
career,  he  warmly  opposed  the  administration  of  Mr.  Adams,  and  as  warmly 
supported  that  of  General  Jackson.  At  the  session  of  Congress  subsequent 
to  the  removal  of  the  depositee  by  General  Jackson,  Mr.  Polk,  as  chairman  of 
the  committee  of  ways  and  means,  exerted  himself  successfully  to  carr]^ 
through  the  resolutions  sustaining  and  approving  the  president's  course. 

In  December,  1835,  Mr.  Polk  was  elected  speaker  of  the  house  of  repre- 
•entativea,  a  post  which  he  filled  with  dignity  and  ability  for  five  successive 
sessions.  Throughout  the  whole  of  his  political  career,  Mr.  Polk  was  distin- 
guished for  his  unwavering  attachment  to  his  party;  and  in  1835,  when  the 
whole  Tennessee  delegation  in  the  house  of  representatives  determined  to  sup- 
port Judge  White  for  the  presidency,  he  remained  firm  to  the  democratic  party 
and  gave  his  support  to  Mr.  Van  Buren. 

In  1839,  after  serving  fourteen  vears  in  Congress,  Mr.  Polk  declined  a 
re-election,  and  was  nominated  as  the  democratic  candidate  for  governor  of 
Tennessee,  and  was  elected.  Two  years  afterward  he  was  a  candidate  for 
re-election,  but  was  defeated,  and  again  in  1843  with  a  similar  result. 

Mr.  Polk  remained  in  private  life  until  the  29th  of  May,  1844,  when  he 
received  the  nomination  of  the  democratic  national  convention  for  president,  to 
which  office  he  was  elected  the  following  fall,  and  was  inaugurated  on  the  4th 
of  March,  1845.  The  prominent  measures  of  his  administration  were  the 
Mexican  war,  the  settlement  of  the  Oregon  boundary  question,  the  establish- 
ment of  the  independent  treasury,  and  the  reduction  of  Uio  tariff. 

On  the  accession  of  Gen.  Taylor  to  the  presidential  chair  in  1849,  Mr.  Polk 
retired  to  his  residence  at  Nashville,  Tennessee,  where,  in  June  following,  he 
was  attacked  with  the  chronic  diarrhma,  which  terminated  his  life  on  the  15th 
of  that  month,  in  the  fidy-fourth  year  of  his  age.  Mr.  Polk,  by  his  amiability 
of  character  and  the  purity  of  his  morals,  secured  the  esteem  of  all  that  knew 
liim  in  private  life,  and  his  public  career  was  marked  by  amenities  of  maonen 
thai  commanded  tho  respect  of  his  political  opponents. 
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MILLARD   FILLMORE. 

Millard  Fillmore,  the  thirteenth  president  of  the  United  States,  was  born 
January  7,  1800,  at  Summer  Hill,  Cayuga  county,  in  the  state  of  New  York. 
His  father,  Nathaniel  Fillmore,  who  had  emigrated  from  Vermont  in  1771, 
and  followed  the  occupation  of  a  farmer,  lost  his  property  in  1802,  by  the  title 
being  imperfect,  and  removed  to  Niles  in  the  same  county,  where  he  continued 
to  reside  until  1819,  when  he  changed  his  residence  to  Erie  county.  Owing 
to  the  limited  circumstances  of  his  father,  Millard's  education  was  necessarily 
of  the  most  imperfect  kind,  and  at  the  age  of  fourteen  he  was  sent  to  Livingston 
county,  at  that  time  a  wild  region,  to  learn  the  clothier*8  trade ;  and  about 
four  months  later  he  was  apprenticed  to  a  wool-carder,  in  the  town  in  which 
his  father  lived.  During  the  Umr  years  that  he  worked  at  his  trade,  he  availed 
himself  of  every  opportunity  of  improving  his  mind,  and  supplying  the  defects 
of  his  early  euucatiou.  At  the  age  of  nineteen  he  made  the  acquaintance 
of  the  late  Judge  Wood,  of  Cayuga  county,  a  man  of  wealth  and  eminence  in 
his  profession,  who  detected  in  the  humble  apprentice,  talents  which  would 
qualify  him  for  a  higher  station.  He  accordingly  offered  to  receive  him  into 
his  office,  and  to  defray  his  expenses  during  the  time  of  his  studies*.  Mr. 
Fillmore  accefi^ted  the  proposal ;  hut  thiit  he  might  not  incur  too  large  a  debt 
^  to  his  benefactor,  htt  devoted  a  portion  of  his  time  to  teaching  school. 

In  1821,  he  removed  to  Erie  county,  and  pursued  his  legal  studies  in  the 
city  of  Buffalo,  supporting  himself  by  leaching.  Two  years  later,  he  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  common  pleas,  and  commenced  the  practice  of  the  law  at  Aurora, 
in  the  same  county.  In  1827  he  was  admitted  as  an  attorney,  and  in  1829  as 
m  counsellor  in  the  supreme  court,  and  in  the  following  year  he  removed  to 
Buffalo,  where  he  entered  into  partnership  with  an  elder  member  ef  the  btr* 
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In  1826  he  was  married  to  Abigail,  daughter  of  the  Rev.  Lemuel  Powers,  by 
whom  he  has  a  son  and  daughter.     She  died  at  Washington,  March  30,  1853. 

Mr.  Fillmore's  political  life  commenced  with  his  election  to  the  state  assem- 
bly, in  which  body  he  took  his  seat  in  1829,  as  a  member  from  the  county  of 
Erie,  to  which  office  he  was  re-elected  the  two  following  years.  Being  a 
member  of  the  whig  party,  which  was  at  that  time  in  the  minority,  he  had 
little  opponunity  to  distinguish  himself;  but  he  took  a  prominent  part  in  assist- 
ing to  abolish  imprisonment  for  debt  in  the  state.  In  1832,  he  was  elected  to 
Congress,  and  took  his  seat  the  year  after.  In  1835,  at  the  close  of  his  term 
of  office,  he  resumed  the  practice  of  the  law,  until  he  once  more  consented  to 
be  a  candidate  for  Congress,  and  took  his  seat  again  in  1837.  During  this 
session  he  took  a  more  prominent  part  in  the  business  of  the  house  than  during 
his  former  term,  and  he  was  assigned  a  place  on  one  of  the  most  important 
committees — that  ou  elections,  having  charge  of  the  famous  New  Jersey  case. 
He  was  successively  re-elected  to  the  twenty-sixth  and  twenty-seventh  Con- 
gresses, in  the  latter  of  which,  he  was  chairman  of  the  committee  of  ways  and 
means,  and  in  both  of  them  distinguished  himself  as  a  man  of  talents  and 
great  business  capacity.  At  the  close  of  the  first  session  of  the  twenty-seventh 
Congress,  he  announced  his  intention  not  to  be  a  candidate  fur  re-election, 
returned  to  Buffalo  and  again  devoted  himself  to  the  duties  of  his  profession. 

In  1844,  Mr.  Fillmore  was  prevailed  upon  to  accept  the  whig  nomination 
for  governor  of  the  state  uf  New  York,  but  he»8hared  in  the  general  defeat  of 
his  party.  In  1847,  however,  he  was  elected  to  the  office  of  comptroller  of 
the  state,  by  an  exceedingly  large  majority.  In  1848,  he  was  nominated  by 
the  whigs  as  their  candidate  for  vice-president,  and  elected  to  that  office  in  the 
fall  of  the  same  year.  In  March,  1849,  he  resigned  his  office  of  comptroller, 
to  assume  the  duties  of  his  new  position ;  and  in  the  discharge  of  its  varied 
and  delicate  trusts,  he  acquitted  himself  with  courtesy,  dignity,  and  ability, 
until  the  death  of  General  Taylor,  in  July,  1850,  elevated  him  to  the  presi- 
dential chair.  Congress  at  this  time  was  engaged  in  an  animated  struggle  on 
questions  involving  the  subject  of  slavery,  and  the  country  was  in  a  high  state 
of  excitement.  Mr.  Fillmore  selected  a  new  cabinet,  with  Daniel  Webster  at 
Its  head,  and,  from  an  earnest  desire  to  conciliate  tho  warring  sections,  and 
restore  harmony  to  the  Union,  gave  the  influence  of  the  administration  in  favor 
of  the  compromise  measures  which  had  been  reported  m  the  senate  :  they 
were  finally  passed  in  September  of  the  same  year.  The  election  of  his  suc- 
cessor occurred  in  1852,  and  on  March  4,  1853,  he  resigned  the  office  which 
he  had  filled  with  distinguished  ability  into  the  hands  of  Franklin  Pierce 
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FRANKLIN    PIERCE. 

Franklin  Piirc«,  the  fourteenth  president  of  the  United  States,  was  bom 
at  Hillsborough,  in  the  sUte  of  New  Hampshire,  Nor.  33,  1804.  His  father, 
Benjamin  Pierce,  held  the  rank  of  brigade-major  in  the  American  army  daring 
the  Revolutionary  war,  and  subsequently  several  political  offices  besides  that  <M 
governor  of  New  Hampshire  in  1827.  Having  completed  a  preparatory  coarse  of 
studies,  Franklin  entered  Bowdoin  college  at  the  age  of  sixteen  years,  and  on 
his  graduation  chose  the  law  for  a  profession.  He  first  became  a  student  of 
Judge  Woodbury,  at  Portsmouth,  thence  he  entered  the  law  school  of  Judge 
Howe  at  Northampton,  and  passed  to  the  office«of  Judge  Porter  at  Amherst,  thus 
enjoying  the  best  opportunities  of  qualifying  himaelf  for  his  profession. 

In  1827,  Mr.  Pierce,  being  admitted  to  the  bar,  commenced  the  practice  of  law 
in  his  native  town,  and  before  the  end  of  two  years  he  was  chosen  a  represent«> 
ative  in  the  state  legislature.  He  served  in  that  body  four  years,  the  two  lattai 
of  which  were  in  the  office  of  speaker,  discharging  the  duties  with  courtesy  anil 
ability,  and  winning  the  esteem  of  the  members.  In  1833,  he  was  elected  t» 
Congress,  and  continued  a  member  of  the  house  of  representatives  four  years 
He  was  a  firm  supporter  of  General  Jackson  and  his  measures,  which  went 
at  that  time  causing  much  excitement  throughout  the  country.  In  1837  he  wa^ 
elected  a  member  of  the  United  States  senate,  to  fill  a  vacancy  for  four  years* 
and  in  1841,  was  re-elected,  but  after  serving  one  session  of  this  term  h* 
lesigned  his  seat,  to  devote  himself  wholly  to  his  profession.  Settling  in  Con 
cord,  N,  H.,  he  resumed  his  practice,  with  a  firm  resolution  to  withdraw  for  th» 
Italva  firom  pablie  Ufa.    Adberins  to  that  resolution,  he  declined  to  be  a  crnaH 
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